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PREFACE. 


That  the  Apocalypse  is  a  book  replete  with  difficultieB,  not  only  for  the 
common  reader  but  also  for  the  critic  and  interpreter,  no  one  will  deny 
who  has  earnestly  applied  himaelf  to  the  study  of  it.  The  sources  of  dif- 
ficulty, in  respect  to  the  prophetic  part  of  it,  are  obvious,  and  may  easily  be 
stated.  The  book  is  made  up  of  one  continued  series  of  symbols,  unac- 
companied for  the  most  part  by  such  plain  and  explicit  declarations  with 
regard  to  their  meaning,  as  are  generally  to  be  found  in  like  cases  among 
the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  original  and  intelligent 
readers  of  this  book,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  could  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  writer;  else  why  should  he  address  his  work  to  them? 
Their  acquaintance  with  the  circle  of  things  in  which  he  moved,  and  their 
familiarity  with  the  objects  to  which  he  refers,  superseded  the  use  of  all  the 
critical  apparatus  which  we  must  now  employ. 

Not  long,  however,  after  the  death  of  John,  the  Apocalypse  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  wonderful  and  mysterious  book,  and  to  have  given 
occasion  to  many  strange  and  very  discrepant  interpretations.  From  that 
time  down  to  the  present,  a  similar  state  of  things  has  existed  in  regard  to 
the  exposition  of  this  woric.  And  even  with  all  the  light  which  recent  crit- 
ical study  has  thrown  upon  the  Scriptures  in  general,  there  yet  remains,  as 
is  generally  confessed,  not  a  little  of  obscurity  resting  upon  the  Apocalypse. 

Must  this  state  of  things  always  continue  ?  This  is  a  question  of  great 
interest  to  those,  who  believe  that  the  Apocalypse  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
Canon  of  Scripture.  Hitherto,  scarcely  any  two  original  and  independent 
expositors  have  been  agreed,  in  respect  to  some  points  very  important  in 
their  tiearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  book.  So  long  as  the  A{K)ca- 
Ijrpee  is  regarded  principally  as  an  epitome  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, this  must  continue  to  be  the  case.  Dififerent  minds  will  make  the  ap- 
plication of  apocalyptic  prophecies  to  different  series  of  events,  because 
there  is  something  in  each  to  which  more  or  less  of  these  prophecies  is 
seemingly  applicable.  Such  has  always  been  the  case,  in  past  times,  when- 
ever this  method  of  interpretation  has  been  followed ;  and  why  should  any- 
thing different  from  this  be  expected  for  the  future  ?  The  consequence 
however  has  of  course  been,  to  create  a  kind  of  general  distrust  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  with  regard  to  every  efibrt  made  in  order  to  explain  the  book  in 
question.    At  a  period  somewhat  early,  the  Apocalypse  was  excepted  by 
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flome  of  the  churches  fh>m  the  Canon  of  boolu  to  be  publicly  read  for  edi- 
fication. And  even  after  this  exclusion  ceased,  it  was  still  practiadbf  ab- 
stained from,  or  disregarded,  by  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  unable  ¥nth  any  certainty  to  discover  its  true 
meaning,  and  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  expositions  of  it  which  had 
already  been  given. 

Such,  I  regret  to  say,  is  still  the  state  of  things  extensively,  with  regard 
to  the  book  of  Revelation.  PracHcally,  the  prophetic  parts  of  it  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  excluded  from  the  Scriptures.  In  spite  of  all  which  those 
recent  interpreters  have  done,  who  find  in  it  an  epitomized  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical  history  of  ages  remote  from  the  time  when  it  was  written,  confi- 
dence in  their  expositions  has  been,  and  is,  generally  withheld.  As  it  seems 
to  me,  it  must  still  continue  to  be  withheld,  so  long  as  this  method  of  in* 
terpretation  is  pursued. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  this  method  should  be  still  pursued,  and  thus  the 
book  be  virtually  lost  to  the  churches  ?  I  would  hope  not  The  Apoca- 
lypse certainly  breathes  a  precious,  yea  a  most  noble  Christian  spirit  In- 
deed there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  books  in  the  New  Testament,  which  are 
better  adapted  to  animate  and  foster  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  than 
this,  when  it  is  rightly  understood.  It  is  the  belief  of  this,  which  has  indu^ 
ced  me  to  bestow  so  much  time  and  pains  as  the  present  work  has  cost  me, 
upon  the  exposition  of  it. 

The  ground  on  which  I  stand,  or  at  least  on  which  I  aim  to  stand,  is  the 
same  that  I  would  occupy,  in  case  I  should  endeavour  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  interpretation  of  any  or  all  other  hooks  of  Scripture.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  writer  had  a  pmetU  and  immtdiaU  object  in  view,  when 
he  wrote  tlie  book ;  and  of  course  I  must  regard  him  as  having  spoken  in- 
itUigibly  to  those  whom  he  addressed.  In  order  to  find  out  his  meaning,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  resort,  as  I  would  in  all  other  cases,  to  the  idiom ;  to 
the  times  in  which  the  author  lived ;  to  the  events  then  passing  or  speedily 
about  to  take  place ;  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  and  his  readers  were 
placed,  and  which  called  forth  his  work ;  to  the  adaptation  of  the  book  to 
these  circumstances ;  and  (in  a  word)  to  all  that  is  local  and  belongs  to  the 
times  in  which  it  was  written,  whether  it  be  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of 
expression,  thought,  reasoning,  or  feeling,  or  anything  else  which  would  in- 
fluence an  author's  style  or  maimer  of  arranging  his  composition.  My  aim 
has  been  to  abide  by  tliis  method  of  interpretation,  throughout  the  work. 
At  the  same  time  I  liave  never  forgotten,  that  the  author  is  virtually  a  poet 
and  also  a  prophd ;  for  my  belief  is,  that  he  is  truly  both,  and  therefore  I 
have  aimed  never  to  lose  sight  of  either  character.  If  now  these  principles 
of  interpretation,  which  I  have  admitted,  and  by  which  I  have  invariably 
designed  to  be  guided — principles  from  which  no  one  can  swerve  without 
the  certainty  of  eiring'— if  these  are  not  right  and  just  and  well  established, 
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then  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  have  hitherto  wholly  mistaken  the  science  of 
interpretation,  and  have  yet  to  learn  its  first  and  corutUueiU  elements. 

I  am  aware  that  such  as  have  become  attached  to  the  metijods  of  inter* 
preting  the  Apocalypse  that  are  most  current  in  the  English  and  American 
churches,  will  probably,  at  least  at  first  view,  disagree  with  some  of  my  re- 
sults. I  will  not  find  fault  with  them  for  this ;  but  tliey  will  allow  me  to 
entreat  them  to  have  patience  with  me,  and  not  to  decide  ut  once  on  diffi- 
cult points,  but  to  make  the  hook  of  the  Revelation  a  subject  of  thorough 
and  oflen  repeated  study.  My  own  views,  I  mean  such  as  I  once  had,  have 
been  changed  by  such  a  course.  When  I  began  my  official  duties  in  my 
present  station,  I  hod  no  other  knowledge  of  the  book,  tlian  what  the  read- 
ing of  bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  and  of  others  who  were  of  the 
like  cast,  had  imparted  to  me.  The  Classes  of  Pupils  under  my  instruction 
soon  began  to  im]M>rtune  me  to  give  them  some  information  respecting  the 
A|>ocalypse.  I  commenced  the  study  of  it,  with  a  design  to  comply  with 
their  request  I  soon  found  myself,  however,  in  pursuing  the  way  of  regu- 
lar interpretation  as  applied  to  other  books  of  Scripture,  completely  hedged 
in  ;  and  I  felt  at  the  same  time  that  to  pursue  my  former  metliod  of  inter- 
pret'mg  the  book,  would  cast  me  inevitably  upon  the  boundless  ocean  of 
mere  comjtdurvi  exposition.  I  frankly  told  my  Pupils,  therefore,  that  I  knew 
nothing  respecting  the  book  which  could  profit  them,  and  that  I  could  not 
attem|>t  to  lecture  upon  it  Afier  still  further  examination,  I  came  to  a  re- 
solution, not  to  attempt  the  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse,  until  a  period  of  ten 
years  had  elapsed,  which  should  be  devoted,  so  far  as  my  other  duties  would 
permit,  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  1  kept  my  i-esolution.  After 
this  period  had  passed,  I  began,  with  much  caution,  to  say  a  few  tilings,  in 
the  Lecture-room,  respecting  the  book  in  question.  Every  three  years, 
these  Lectures,  such  as  they  were,  I  repeated,  with  some  additions  and  al- 
terations. In  process  of  time  I  began  to  go  through  the  whole  book.  This 
I  have  done  several  times ;  and  the  present  work  is  the  result  of  these  often 
re}}eated  and  long  continued  labours. 

I  do  not  give  this  history  of  my  undertaking,  with  a  view  to  recommend 
my  work  to  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  public*  It  must  stand  or  fall 
by  its  own  merits.  What  I  have  now  said,  has  1)een  said  ratlier  in  the  way 
of  apology  for  having  engaged  in  an  undertaking  so  hazardous  as  tliat  of 
writing  and  publishing  a  Commentary  on  the  ReveUUion,  I  have  been  led 
along  step  by  step  to  my  present  position,  without  having  originally  designed 
to  publish  anything  at  all  concerning  the  Apocalypse. 

It  will  naturally  be  expected  that  I  should  state  a  few  things,  in  regard  to 
the  plan  and  manner  of  my  work. 

Meet  of  the  Lttroduction,  although  arranged  first  in  order,  and  first 
printed,  was  composed  after  the  Commentary  was  completed.  An  obvious 
rouon  for  this,  was  the  necessity  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  exegesis,  in 
order  to  compofle  with  any  propriety  the  introductory  part  of  the  work. 
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My  reasons  for  saying  so  much  as  I  have  respecting  apodar^phal  Apoca- 
lypses, are  given  in  their  appropriate  place,  and  I  hope  they  may  satisfy  my 
readers.  The  value  of  these  auxiliaries  to  exegesis  and  illustration,  cannot 
well  be  over-estimated. 

By  far  the  severest  task  v^rhich  I  have  had  to  perform,  has  been  that  of 
discussing  the  objections  against  the  apadolic  origin  of  the  Revelation, 
drawn  from  the  style,  manner,  and  diction  of  the  book,  and  from  the  doc- 
trines which  it  contains.  This  has  cost  me  more  time  and  labour  than  the 
composition  of  the  whole  commentary.  To  state  particularly  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  this,  would  be  inapposite  here.  I  will  merely  say,  that  those 
who  have  never  performed  such  a  task,  cannot  well  have  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  it.  It  is  literally  true,  that  in  some  cases  the  ruvUs  of  a  month's 
labour,  or  even  more,  occupy  only  a  page  or  two,  as  exhibited  by  me.  How- 
ever, there  is  some  comfort  in  the  reflection,  that  what  is  established  by 
appeal  to  fads,  cannot  well  or  speedily  be  overthrown. 

My  design  has  been  to  comjiose  a  work  which  should  aid,  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  tlie  young  interpreter,  and  also  that  class  of  readers,  who,  al- 
though more  advanced  in  Ufe,  have  not  enjoyed  the  requisite  facihties  and 
advantages  for  the  more  thorough  exegetical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  On 
this  ground  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  imitate  the  extreme  brevity  and 
compression  of  some  distinguished  recent  interpreters  in  Germany ;  e.  g. 
De  Wette  in  his  Exegetical  Manual  for  iht  A*.  Testament^  and  Knobel  in  his 
Exegdical  Manual  for  Jsaiah,  Such  books  are  designed  mainly  for  those 
already  well  versed  in  the  business  of  interpretation.  They  are  very  ap- 
propriate and  desirable  in  their  place,  and  within  the  sphere  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  circulate.  But  much  of  my  design,  in  the  present  case, 
would  have  been  defeated  by  such  a  method  of  composition.  I  have  sought 
to  aid  tiie  learner,  by  laying  before  him,  and  explaining,  so  far  as  in  my 
power,  grammatical  phenomena  of  every  kind,  peculiarities  of  idiom,  pe- 
culiar views  entertained  in  ancient  times  and  specially  by  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion, and  generally  whatever  might  contribute  to  lead  him  to  a  right  and 
full  understanding  of  the  audior.  On  tiiis  ground,  I  have  occasionally  ad- 
mitted into  the  body  of  the  commentary,  discussions  or  monograms  on 
subjects  particularly  obscure  and  difficult,  e.  g.  on  the  two  wUntssei,  Rev. 
11:  3 ;  on  Gog  and  Magogs  20:  8,  etc.  In  otiier  cases,  where  more  ample 
space  and  time  were  requisite  for  discussion  in  order  to  illustrate  or  con- 
firm anytii u)g  which  the  text  presents  to  view  or  to  which  it  adverts,  I  liave 
remitted  the  discussion  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  have  thrown  it  tiiere 
into  tiie  form  of  an  Exeunus,  If  I  am  not  misled  by  my  Own  views  and 
judgment,  most  readers  will  feel  as  much  interest  in  the  discussions  which 
the  Excursus  exliibit,  as  they  will  in  anything  of  mine  which  is  contained 
in  the  body  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  do  any  adequate  justice 
to  such  a  difficult  book  as  the  Apocalypse,  without  puisuing  a  course  sub- 
stantially like  to  this. 
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I  llave  referred  to  my  N.  Test  €hrammar,  fcH*  the  most  part,  in  cases  of 
idiom  and  grammatical  analyms.  No  merely  dasaic  Grammar,  however 
good,  could  answer  my  pmpose ;  and  I  have  referred  to  my  grammar  of  the 
N.  Testament  idiom  because  I  have  supposed  it  to  be  more  generally  in 
the  possession  of  the  readers  of  my  present  work,  than  any  other.  I  have 
no  design  of  supporting  myself  in  the  Commentary,  by  my  own  authority  in 
the  Grammar.  The  latter  rests  not  on  my  authority,  but  on  the  basis  of 
N.  Testament  philology.  The  importance  of  explaining  satisfactorily  all 
grwmnaHeal  phenomena^  I  need  not  insist  upon. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  ukcd  of  a  commentary  has,  as  yet,  been  proposed 
and  shown  to  have  supreme  and  exclusive  claims.  All  are  willing  to  allow, 
that  there  should  be  a  difference  between  a  popular  commentary,  and  one 
lor  literary  readers.  All  should  allow,  that  there  may  also  be  a  difference 
in  the  form  and  manner  of  such  a  work,  when  it  is  designed  for  the  young 
and  comparatively  inexperienced  reader — inexperienced  (I  mean)  in  the 
matter  of  sacred  exegesis— and  when  it  is  intended  only  for  readers  of  the 
highest  class.  These  last  are  better  pleased  with  abridged  and  compressed 
notes,  and  profited  most  by  them  in  the  main.  But  who  has  yet  drawn  the 
boundaries,  and  shown  how  far  a  commentator  should  go,  in  the  way  not 
only  of  vindicating  his  author,  but  of  showing  his  conformity  with  otlier 
sacred  writers,  and  with  the  principles  of  Christian  doctrine  in  general  ? 
Different  men  will  decide  very  diversely  on  this  point  A  mere  technical 
interpreter  will  maintcdn  with  great  earnestness,  that  all  he  has  to  do,  is 
simply  to  show  what  his  author  means,  and  not  whether  he  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  others,  nor  whether  he  is  in  the  right  or  the  wrong.  This  is 
true  or  not  true,  according  to  the  construction  put  upon  such  a  declaration. 
Without  pretending  to  decide  the  question  in  regard  to  the  ideal  of  a  per* 
feet  commentary,  and  without  any  design  to  speak  lightly  of  views  that 
differ  from  my  own,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  the  simple  gmmmatico- 
historical  exegesis  of  an  author  is  the  greid  and  leading  business  of  an  in- 
terpreter-—an  indispensable  condition  in  the  performance  of  his  proper 
tBxk»  In  other  words,  ^thout  performing  this  part  of  his  task,  he  has  no 
&ir  claim  to  the  tide  of  a  proper  exegde.  But  what  hinders  one  who  de- 
sires to  render  his  work  more  interesting  and  useful  than  the  mere  perfor- 
mance of  such  a  task  would  do,  from  throwing  into  his  composition  re- 
marks and  considerations  of  an  aesthetical  or  of  a  theological  character  ? 
Is  it  not  the  proper  business  of  a  Christian  interpreter,  to  point  out  the 
true  nature  ofDhristian  doctrine,  as  exhibited  by  his  author,  its  harmony 
with  other  scriptural  writings,  and  its  importance  ?  Should  he  not  cast  all 
tiie  light  he  can,  on  every  subject  pertaining  to  archaeology  which  will  aid 
the  reader  to  understand  the  scriptural  author  on  whom  he  comments  ?  I 
do  not  acknowledge  any  demand  on  me— none  founded  on  good  reason — 
to  lose  sight  of  aesthetics,  theology,  and  everything  else  which  is  interesthsg, 
in  the  more  pumtit  of  wrM  ezplaintiiMt    A  book  written  in  such  a  spirit, 
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would  be  a  very  dry  book  to  me,  and  promise  to  be  of  little  profit  to  most  read- 
ers. I  have  aimed  at  anotlier  metliod  of  writing  commentary ;  and  in  this, 
I  have  done  to  others,  what  I  wish  them  to  do  to  me.  Those  who  have  a 
different  taste,  are  in  a  land  of  liberty,  and  therefore  may  go  tlieir  own 
way ;  why  should  tliey  not  let  me  go  mine  ? 

Most  heartily  do  I  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  party-feelings  and  party 
theolofry  should  not  be  introduced  into  a  commentary.  I  will  not  say  that  I 
am  wholly  free  from  this  blemish ;  for  others  must  judge  of  this.  1  can 
most  sincerely  say,  tlmt  I  have  desired  and  striven  to  bo  free.  I  have  indeed  a 
conviction,  on  tlie  great  points  of  Cluistianity,  which  I  neither  can  suppress 
nor  wish  to  conceal.  Yet  I  do  not  think  men  are  to  be  persuaded  by  mere 
party  or  sectarian  views  and  reasonings.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  thift, 
however,  for  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a  sacred  interpreter's  duty  to  make  his 
book  profitable  for  doctrine,  as  well  as  for  the  acquisition  of  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  sacred  philology.  How  could  I,  with  such  a  conviction,  honestly 
shun  all  reference  to  Christian  doctrine,  when  animadverting  on  this  and 
that  passage  in  tlie  Apocalypse  ? 

Nothiug  can  be  plainer,  than  that  brevity,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  cha- 
racterize all  the  exhibitions  of  an  interpreter.  Sunt  cerli  denique  fines.  But 
a  writer  may  be  too  brief  to  be  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  readers ;  and  he 
may  be  so  dififuso  as  to  weary  out  the  patience  of  all.  There  is  a  middle 
path.  I  have  aimed  to  follow  it  In  cases  where  I  may  seem  not  to  have 
done  it,  I  have  an  apology  which  I  deem  it  my  duty  here  to  ofifer. 

My  state  of  health,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  such  that  I  not  only  was 
obliged  to  refrain  from  study,  but  for  several  months,  I  could  not  even  bear 
to  hear  the  most  common  and  ordinary  reading.  In  this  state  it  was  a  subject 
of  serious  deliberation  with  me,  whether  I  ought  to  set  forward  the  publica- 
tion of  my  work  on  the  Apocalypse.  In  one  sense  it  was  finished ;  i.  e.  I 
had  written  on  all  the  topics  that  I  meant  to  discuss.  I  had  also  subjected 
what  I  had  written  to  one  review,  soon  after  the  writing  v^as  performed. 
But  I  had  not  sat  down  to  a  regular  and  continuous  reading  of  the  whole 
work,  without  interruption,  in  order  to  make  all  those  corrections  which  such 
a  reading  would  disclose  to  be  desirable,  not  only  as  to  words  and  phrases^ 
but  as  to  everything  which  might  be  incongruous  with  imity  of  plan  and 
design,  or  at  variance  with  congruity  in  all  its  subordinate  parts.  Any  work 
so  extensive  and  of  so  difficult  a  nature  as  mine,  needs  such  a  revision  ; 
and  that  too,  when  all  the  fiiculties  of  the  mind  are  in  their  fiili  strength, 
and  can  be  leisurely  brought  to  bear  upon  the  task.  It  was  impossible  for 
me,  however,  to  perform  this  task  in  such  a  manner.  I  hesitated,  therefore, 
about  sending  my  work  to  the  press,  as  I  have  already  stated.  But  friends 
who  were  somewhat  acquainted  with  what  I  had  written,  united  in  the  opin- 
ion that  I  ought  to  proceed.  I  did  so ;  but  for  several  months  my  labour 
was  performed  in  expectation,  firom  day  to  day,  of  being  summoned  away 
firom  all  the  engagements  of  the  present  life,  or  at  least  of  being  rendered 
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unable  to  |ierlbnn  any  mental  labour.  What  I  could  do  in  such  a  state,  in 
the  way  of  coirection,  I  have  done.  But  there  are  portions  of  my  worii 
that  I  should  have  oompresaed,  bad  it  been  possible  for  me  to  do  it  There 
may  be  also  some  incongruities,  at  least  in  some  things  of  minor  impor- 
tance, that  have  escaped  me,  while  in  such  a  state.  The  reader  who  feels 
kindly,  will  be  diqxised  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  them  that  he 
can.  I  regret  more  than  he  can  do,  that  I  am  obliged  to  make  f  such  an 
apology.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  bow  in  submission  to  Him,  who  directs  all 
things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  wilL 

There  may  be  some  who  will  think,  that  under  these  disadvantages  I 
ought  not  to  have  ventured  on  the  publication  of  my  work.  It  may  be  so ; 
but  I  sought  the  best  counsel  I  could  obtain,  and  have  acted  in  conformity 
with  it  If  the  work  were  to  be  published  at  all,  (and  the  public  had  been 
given  to  understand,  by  some  well-meaning  but  rather  unwary  friends,  that 
it  would  be),  it  was  best  that  it  should  be  accomplished  so  far  as  it  might 
be,  while  I  could  keep  my  eye  upon  it  I  had  much  reason  to  expect, 
that  the  time  in  which  I  could  do  this  would  not  be  long. 

And  now,  as  a  kind  Providence  has  spared  my  life  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  printing,  what  am  I  to  hope  for,  or  to  exped,  fiom  the  publication  of 
my  work? 

1  hope  for  a  patient  hearing.  I  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  work  will 
make  a  ikoromgk  examination  of  the  whc^e  matter,  before  they  decide  that  I 
am  in  the  wrong.  I  hope  that  all,  who  have  never  made  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets and  the  figurative  and  symbolical  representations  of  the  Scriptures  a 
mibject  of  special  study  and  investigation,  will  be  slow  and  cautious  in  de- 
ciding what  meaning  should  be  attached  to  the  s3rmbols  of  the  Apocalypse. 
I  hope  that  a  lively  ftncy,  or  an  expertness  in  guessing,  will  not  be  consid- 
ered as  the  best  helps  to  the  exegens  of  such  a  book.  Heartily  as  I  abhcn: 
the  mummery,  and  knavery,  and  superstition,  and  pollution,  so  wide-spread  in 
the  Romish  church,  and  much  as  I  disapprove  of  all  its  hierarchical  institu- 
tions, I  stin  hope  diat  a  mere  spirit  of  opposition  to  Papal  abominations  will 
not  be  regarded  as  the  proper  and  authorized  exponent  of  what  John  has 
said  respecting  the  beast  and  the  fidse  prophet  I  hope  that  in  respect  to 
this  as  well  as  other  matters  of  difficulty  in  the  Apocalypse,  my  readers  wiSi 
not  meet  my  expositions,  merely  with  the  accusation  of  departure  from  opin- 
ions long  current  in  the  English  and  American  churches.  The  proper 
question  is  not,  whether  I  have  broached  any  opinions  which  seem  new  or 
strange  to  this  readw  or  to  that,  but  whether  what  I  have  said  will  abide  the 
tetd  of  tL  kmneneuHeal  triaL  I  hope  that  such  readers  as  have  been  led 
merely  or  principally  by  the  conjectural  interpretations  of  former  days  which 
they  have  perused,  will  not  feel  that  they  are  adequately  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce authoritatively  a  sentence  of  condemnation  at  once  on  tlic  views 
which  1  have  advanced.  I  hope,  also,  in  case  they  do,  that  I  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  bear  with  a  good  degree  of  equanimity  the  eensure  of  judges,  either 
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few  or  inany,  who  possess  no  other  qualificadoDS  than  these  to  decide  upon 
such  matters.  Ready  as  sonie  may  be  to  condemn,  I  must  still  cherish  the 
hope  that  due  allowances  will  be  made  by  most  readers,  for  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  I  have  had  to  encounter,  in  the  exposition  of  snch  a  book  as 
the  Apocalypse.  That  errors  may  be  found  in  my  work,  I  do  not  question. 
Therris  httman,  I  claim  no  exemption  from  the  common  ftailty,  and  only 
hope  that  I  may  be  forgiven,  where  my  errors  are  discovered.  I  am  con- 
scious of  no  party-purposes  in  iniblishing  my  work.  I  have  sought  ibr  truth 
earnestly  and  sincerely  on  the  present  occanon,  if  I  ever  did  or  coold  do 
so;  and  where  I  have  failed  to  obtain  it,  I  hope  the  mantle  of  charity  and 
kindness  will  be  thrown  over  my  fikilures.  If  the  reader  of  my  work  gets 
any  assistance  from  it,  which  will  help  him  better  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures in  any  respect,  he  will  be  disposed  to  deal  gently  with  me  as  to  things 
which  lie  cannot  approve,  or  with  which  he  cannot  agree. 

As  to  what  I  exped ;  my  anticipations  are  not  of  a  sanguine  or  overween* 
ing  cast  I  know  that  after  so  long  a  period,  in  which  darkness  has  brood- 
ed over  this  book,  it  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  or  even  of  one  age,  to 
arrive  at  established  conclusions  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Consequently  I  do  not  expect  that  my  work  will  complete  this  task. 
But  I  do  expect,  at  least  I  hope,  that  if  it  should  accomplish  nothing  more, 
it  may  be  the  means  of  exciting  more  attention  to  the  book  of  Revelation, 
and  of  calling  forth  some  new  and  more  successful  efforts  for  its  interpre- 
tation. Should  what  I  have  vmtten  be  the  means  of  calling  forth  little 
else  but  animated  opposition,  there  is  hope,  even  in  this,  of  airiving  sooner 
or  later  at  something  better  than  we  have  hitherto  obtained.  Should  it 
serve,  in  any  good  measure,  to  give  somewhat  of  a  new  direction  in  our 
churches  to  the  method  ofdudying  the  book,  this  may  lead  on  to  some  im- 
portant results,  and  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain^ 

And  now  with  a  trembling  hand  and  a  heart  f^ill  of  solicitude,  I  commit 
this  work  to  the  churches,  and  to  the  Great  Head  of  them.  Whatever  im- 
perfections it  has,  it  is  still  the  result  of  an  effort  to  vindicate  the  wounded 
honour  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  render  the  book  once  more,  hi  all  its 
parts,  intelligiUe  and  useful  and  edifying  to  well-meaning  readers.  Per- 
haps I  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  vindicate  such  por- 
tions of  my  woik  as  may  be  assailed ;  but  so  &r  as  probability  and  truth 
are  on  my  side,  there  are  others  who  will  see  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
who  will  so  far  defend  what  I  have  advanced. 

Beyond  this,  I  would  hope  for  no  defence.  My  only  wish  is,  that  the 
churches  may  sooner  or  later  come  to  regard  the  book  in  question  in  the 
same  manner  as  its  primitive  readers  regarded  it,  and  that  it  may  once 
more  be  placed  before  the  churches  in  the  same  light  in  which  its  author 
originally  designed  to  place  it  BL  STUART. 

Thfudiogiad  Seminary,  \ 
Andover,  I^  184^  f 
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§  1.   General  Remarks. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  maj  exist  among  interpreters  of 
the  Apocalypse,  in  respect  to  the  meaning  which  must  be  assigned  to 
particular  portions  of  it,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  as  it  would  seem, 
among  intelligent  and  considerate  readers,  as  to  the  general  object  or 
design  of  this  book.  It  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the  whole  composition, 
I  mean  the  prophetic  part  of  it,  that  the  coming  and  completion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  or  of  Christ,  or  in  other  words,  the  triumph  of  Chrts- 
tianity  over  all  enemies  and  opposers,  its  universal  prevalence  in  the 
world  far  a  long  series  of  years,  and  its  termination  in  an  endless  period 
^fd^^  f^nd  happiness,  constitute  the  main  theme  of  the  writer,  and  is 
indeed  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of  his  contemplation. 

The  light,  however,  in  which  he  has  placed  his  subject,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  viewed  by  others,  must  be  carefuUy  examined  and  considered 
by  the  reader.  The  announcement  of  the  triumphs  which  await  the 
Christian  church,  is  not  made,  as  it  might  have  been  had  the  writer  so 
pleased,  by  a  simple  categorical  declaration.  Christianity  is  in  a  man- 
ner personified,  and  it  appears  on  the  scene  of  action,  engaged  in  a  con- 
test with  the  powers  of  darkness  so  violent,  that  the  struggle  must  evi- 
dently end  in  the  extermination  or  utter  subjugation  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties. Successively  one  and  another  bitter  and  bloody  enemy  of  the  church 
is  overcome ;  then  follows  a  long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  during 
which  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  so  widely  diffused,  that  no  apparent 
hostility  disturbs  it.  After  this  the  powers  of  darkness  renew  their  as- 
sault with  exasperated  malice  and  rage ;  but  the  interposing  hand  of 
heaven  smites  them  down,  and  puts  a  final  end  to  the  contest.  The 
peaceful  and  universal  reign  of  the  Christian  religion  then  succeeds,  and 
continues  down  to  the  final  consummation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  on 
earth,  when  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment^lay  introduce  a  new  and 
perfect  order  of  things,  which  is  to  continue  through  ages  that  have 
no  end. 
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10  GENERAL  REMABKS. 

Such  is  the  simple  and  perspicuous  outline  of  the  Apocalypse.  Like 
all,  or  nearly  all,  particular  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
New,  it  lias  one,  and  but  one,  main  object  in  view,  to  which  all  its  vari- 
ous representations  are  subordinate,  and  to  which  also  the  particulars  of 
each  several  part  are  more  or  less  subservient. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in 
which  the  book  before  us  was  composed,  than  the  theme  which  the  wri- 
ter has  chosen.  Christians  on  all  sides  were  agitated  by  bitter  and  bloody 
persecution.  Many  professed  disciples  of  Christ  were  driven  by  fear,  or 
allured  by  the  hope  of  favor  and  worldly  good,  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  the  Saviour ;  while  others  abstracted  themselves  from  his  service  and 
shunned  his  followers,  in  order  that  they  might  avoid  the  horrors  of  per- 
secution. The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  possessed  Christian  sympathies 
of  too  high  and  holy  a  nature,  to  look  on  such  a  scene  without  deep  emo- 
tion. To  prevent  an  evil  of  so  great  magnitude,  he  was  directed  by  the 
Savioiu*  to  write  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  to  puUish  it  by  sending  it  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

The  composition  before  us,  then,  seems  to  have  been  primarily  occar 
sioned  by  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  surely  nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  or  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
written.  It  is  filled,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  encouragement  and 
admonition  and  consolation  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  great  contest 
then  going  on.  Victory — ^victory — ^a  final  and  universal  and  eternal  vic- 
tory of  the  church  over  all  her  enemies — is  echoed  at  every  pause  ;  and  a 
crown  of  glory  is  held  forth  by  the  God  and  Judge  of  all,  as  ready  to  be 
placed  on  the  martyr's  head,  amid  the  joyful  assembly  of  the  first  bom 
in  heaven,  the  moment  he  falls  in  the  battle  which  he  is  waging.  A 
most  fearful  end,  moreover,  awaits  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  worshippers  of  the  idolatrous  beast,  the  adherents  of  the  false  pro- 
phet, yea,  the  beast  himself  and  the  prophet  his  coadjutor,  with  Satan  and 
all  the  powers  of  darkness,  are  finally  cast  into  the  lake  that  bums  with 
fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascends  up  forever 
and  ever,  while  they  are  suffering  the  agonies  of  the  second  death. 

All  that  hope  or  fear  can  do,  in  the  way  of  operating  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  a  holy  course  of  life,  and  to 
dissuade  them  from  opposition  to  God  and  the  purposes  of  his  redeeming 
grace,  seems  to  be  held  forth  by  the  Apocalypse.  No  book  in  all  the 
Bible  can,  on  the  whole  and  when  rightly  understood,  be  regarded  aa 
exceeding  it  in  respect  to  adaptedness  for  making  impressions  of  such  a 
salutary  nature.  K  the  human  mind  can  be  affected  (and  who  will  deny 
that  it  is  most  deeply  affected  ?)  by  fiope  and  fear^  the  highest  point  to 
which  the  agency  of  these  principles  can  be  carried,  is  attained  by  the 
writer  of  the  Revelation. 
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Such  powerful  agencies,  we  may  well  say,  were  needed  by  Christians, 
when  banishment  and  blood  were  the  order  of  the  day,  in  respect  to  the 
professed  followers  of  a  Saviour.  Nor  have  such  agencies  ever,  at  any 
period  since  that  time,  ceased  to  be  highly  important ;  for,  in  every  age, 
the  church  and  the  world  have  been  in  strenuous  opposition,  if  not  in 
actual  contest.  Even  at  the  present  hour,  such  a  book  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  greatly  needed,  in  order  to  encourage  the  faith  and  hoi)e  of 
Christians  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  church,  and  to  comfort  them 
under  their  various  sufferings  and  discouragements.  Above  all,  the 
Apocalypse,  when  righdy  understood,  would  be  the  Vade  Mecum  of  such 
as  go  forth  \o  publish  a  Saviour's  name  among  the  perishing  heathen. 
Surrounded  by  those  who  are  servants  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  dis- 
couraged perhaps  by  small  success,  and  disheartened  by  the  strength  of 
superstitions,  and  by  the  zeal  for  bloody  or  foolish  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  pervades  all  around  them,  the  faithful  missionary  may  read  with 
tears  of  joy  the  precious  promises  so  often  held  out  in  the  book  before 
us  —  promises  of  the  final  and  universal  triumph  of  truth  and  love  over 
all  the  opposition  of  error  and  of  malignity ;  and  when  he  light.s  upon 
the  soul-reviving  assurances  of  the  Savioiu*  that  "  he  will  surely  come," 
his  heart  may  respond,  like  that  of  the  apocal3rptic  seer  :  ^'  Amen ;  even 
so ;  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  I" 

§  2.  ComparUon  of  the  Apoccdt/pse  with  other  scriptural  prophecies  of  a 

similar  tenor. 

In  many  respects  the  light  and  shade  of  the  picture  whicli  the  Apoca- 
lypse presents,  are  peculiar  to  this  book.  No  other  part  of  Scripture, 
where  the  same  general  theme  is  the  subject  of  contemplation,  minutely 
resembles  the  Revelation  as  to  form  and  method.  Nowhere  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  church's  triumphs  pursued  to  such  a  length,  and  exhibited 
with  such  continuity  and  fulness.  Yet  the  same  general  tiieme,  viz.,  the 
final  and  universal  triumph  of  truth  and  holiness  over  error  and  sin,  is 
by  no  means  new  or  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse.  Many  other  prophe- 
cies relate  to  this  subject,  and  predict  the  same  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  powers  of  light  and  darkness. 

To  these  prophecies,  however,  belong,  as  has  just  been  liinted,  some 
striking  features  of  diversity^  when  compared  with  the  Apocaly|)se,  wliich 
deserve  particular  consideration.  Most  of  them  are  quite  brief,  present- 
ing only  in  a  few  verses  that  which  is  expanded  by  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  into  almost  an  cntiro  book.  Most  of  them,  moreover,  pre- 
sent the  simple  fact  of  triumph  over  all  the  enemies  of  the  church,  with- 
out bringing  into  view  any  definite  series  or  succession  of  triumphs.  In 
sfaoft,  they  stand  related  to  the  Apocalypse,  much  as  the  simple  story,  or 
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historic  facts,  that  form  the  basis  of  an  epic  poem,  stand  related  to  the 
poem  itself,  with  all  its  machinery  and  with  all  the  decorations  that  have 
sprang  from  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  poet.  The  kernel  or  nucleus 
of  the  Apocalypse  lies,  indeed,  enfolded  in  many  a  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  New ;  but  nowhere  among  all  these 
passages  is  any  such  full  and  ample  development  of  the  subject  made,  as 
in  the  writing  before  us.  Never  before  had  such  a  full  development 
been  so  much  needed.  The  time  was  now  come,  during  the  apostolic 
age,  when  the  kingdom  of  Grod  was  to  be  built  up  on  its  new  and  last 
foundation,  and  when  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  the  ancient  Scriptures 
contain  respecting  it,  was  about  to  commence.  The  writer  of  the  Apoc^ 
alypse  lived  in  the  very  midst  of  the  contest  that  was  going  on,  was  him- 
self a  sufferer  in  it,  and  therefore  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  theme  which 
was  the  main  object  of  his  book.  Vivid  feeUng  and  powerful  represen- 
tation might  be  expected  of  him  in  circumstances  like  these ;  and  such 
the  Apocalypse  everywhere  exhibits. 

The  charge  has  indeed  not  unfrequently  been  made  against  this  book, 
that  it  is  altogether  uniquej  and  that  the  genius  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment stands  in  opposition  to  it,  or  at  least  is  as  widely  distant  from  it  as 
possible.  Even  Luther,  as  we  know,  treated  the  Revelation  with  neg- 
lect, at  first,  if  not  with  scorn,  because,  as  he  averred,  he  could  not  find 
Christ  in  it ;  for,  as  he  viewed  the  subject,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Christ  as  cru- 
cified, must  be  the  main  theme  of  all  that  belongs  to  a  true  gospel-book. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  allegations  of  Luther ;  but  thus 
much  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction  by  any  intelligent  read- 
er of  the  present  day,  namely,  that  of  all  the  books  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Christ,  as  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  appears  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  Apocalypse.  The  peculiarity  of  manner  in  this  book,  i.  e. 
the  pecuUarity  of  style,  diction,  plan,  and  mode  of  representation — ^in  a 
word,  of  all  which  belongs  simply  to  costume — I  readily  concede ;  in- 
deed, I  have  already  alluded  to  it  in  the  preceding  remarks.  But  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  the  fundamental  truth  or  basts  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse is  one  which  is  a  common  theme  of  prophecy,  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New.  In  order  to  confirm  this,  we  must  pass  in 
brief  review  some  of  the  evidence  which  lies  before  us. 

I.  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(1)  Gen.  8:  15.  From  the  early  origin  of  our  race,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  man,  the  prediction  was  uttered  by  his  merciful  Judge, 
that  <  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  Serpent's  head.'  I  am 
aware  that  some  have  rejected  the  idea  of  finding  a  predicted  Messiah  here. 
But  it  seems  to  be  plain,  that  the  apostle,  who  (Bom.  16:  20)  prays 
that '  the  God  of  peace,  would  shortly  bndse  Satan  under  tiie  feet  of  the 
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Bomish  ChristiaQS,'  understood  the  declaration  in  Gren.  3:  15  as  a  pre- 
diction of  the  triumph  of  the  church  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 
And  in  Rev.  12:  17,  the  dragon  is  represented  as  *  going  to  make  war 
with  the  seed  of  the  woman,'  with  evident  allusion  to  the  declaration  of 
the  same  text  With  such  examples  before  us,  why  should  we  hesitate 
to  avow  our  persuasion,  that  the  promise  in  Gen.  3:  15  pertains  to  the 
Saviour  and  the  church,  and  that  it  announces  the  same  sentiment 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Apocalypse,  namely  that  truth  and  love 
shall  at  last  come  off  victorious  over  falsehood  and  malignity. 

(2)  In  Gen.  12:  3.  18:  18.  22:  18,  are  promises  to  Abraham,  that 
"  in  him,  or  in  his  seed,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed." 
In  Gen.  17:  5  is  a  promise,  that  <  he  should  become  the  father  of  many 
nations.'  In  Gen.  26:  4,  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  is  renewed  to 
Isaac,  who  is  told,  that  ^  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.*  If  now  we  may  allow  Paul  to  be  our  expositor  here,  we 
shall  find  that  in  Bom.  iv.  and  in  Gal.  iii,  he  interprets  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham  as  having  reference  to  the  Messiah,  to  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  gospel  among  them.  That 
Abraham  himself  so  understood  them,  seems  to  be  highly  probable  from 
what  the  Saviour  says,  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day, 
and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad,"  John  8:  56.  Still  we  find  nothing  more  ex- 
plicitly predicted  here,  than  that  some  one  of  Abraham's  posterity  should 
arise,  who  would  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  the  patriarch's  seed,  but  to 
the  Gentile  world  at  large.  When,  how,  or  by  what  means  all  this  was 
to  be  accomplished,  these  early  predictions  do  not  of  themselves  inform 
us.  That  Abraham,  in  consequence  of  them,  looked  forward  to  a  Ares' 
sianic  day,  when  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  love  over  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  malignity  should  take  place,  we  know.  But  how  definite 
his  knowledge  or  expectation  was,  we  have  no  sure  means  of  determin- 
ing. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  germ  of  the  Apocalypse  lies  in  the  pro- 
mises made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed. 

(3)  The  prophetic  declaration  of  the  dying  Jacob,  in  respect  to  Ju- 
dah,  was,  that  <*  the  scepter  should  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  should  come ;  and  to  him 
should  the  gathering  of  the  people  be ;"  Gen.  49  :  10. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  critical  disputes 
about  this  passage.  It  is  enough,  that  by  general  accord  it  is  now  ac- 
knowledged, that  rib'^a  (from  hb^)  may  mean  either  peace-maker,  or  tratP' 
quUitas.  Even  in  the  latter  case,  as  Gesenius  (Lex.  s.  v.)  concedes, 
the  expectation  of  quiet  is  in  and  through  the  king  Messiah,  who  is  to 
spring  from  Judah.  Peacc'^naker,  or  Prince-of'^eace,  is  a  name  highly 
appropriate  to  the  future  king  of  the  Jews,  (comp.  Is.  9:6);  and  to 
those  who  believe  that  God  made  promises  of  a  Messianic  nature  to 
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AtoJiam  and  to  Isaac,  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  thej  were  also  re- 
newed to  the  djing  Jacob.  But  there  is  still  the  same  simple  and  ge^ 
naric  idea  at  the  basis  of  this  promise,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  viz.,  that  some  one  among  the  progeny  of  Judah  should  be 
a  blessing  to  the  world  at  large :  ^  Unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  (trw  nations)  be."  With  this  we  may  compare  Is.  42:  4,  where 
it  is  said  respecting  the  Elect  Servant  of  God,  that  ^'  he  shall  not  fail . . . 
unto  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  made  the  isles  to  wait  for 
his  law."  Haggai  2:  7  gives  a  like  sense :  ^  I  will  shake  all  nations, 
and  the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with 
my  glory ;"  and  many  more  passages  might  easily  be  quoted,  of  the 
same  tenor.  The  passage  in  Haggai  shows  what  the  disposition  of  the 
nations  shall  be  in  respect  to  the  Messiah ;  for  he  is  named  their  De- 
sire. The  passage  in  Isaiah  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  nations  will 
be  "  gathered." 

(4)  Passing  by  the  historical  books,  in  which  some  Messianic  pre- 
dictions may  be  found,  e.  g.  2  Sam.  7:  12  seq.,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
book  of  Psalms.  The  second  Psalm,  with  nearly  all  of  the  ancient  in- 
terpreters and  most  of  the  modem  ones,  we  may  regard  as  Messianic, 
We  have  a  spedal  reason  for  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  Paul,  in  Acts  13: 
33  and  Heb.  1:  5,  has  expressly  and  plainly  quoted  it  as  being  Messianic 
In  this  Psalm  we  are  presented,  first,  with  the  combination  of  the 
wicked  against  the  person  and  dominion  of  their  anointed  King ;  then 
with  the  determination  of  him  who  "  sitteth  in  the  heavens"  that  *  the 
throne  of  this  King  should  be  established,  and  that  all  nations,  even  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  should  be  given  to  him  as  a  heritage.  All 
who  continue  to  oppose  his  righteous  dominion,  will  be  dashed  in  pieces 
as  a  potter's  vessel.'  Such  then  is  to  be  the  dominion  and  power  of 
the  Anointed  King ;  his  sway  is  to  be  universal,  his  power  to  ^^  put  ail 
enemies  under  his  feet"  is  irresistible.  And  such — ^to  all  intents  and 
purposes — ^is  the  picture  presented  of  this  King  in  the  Apocalypse.  He 
goes  forth  "  conquering  and  to  conquer."  He  is  "  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords ;"  and  all  who  oppose  themselves  to  his  righteous  and 
lawful  dominion  are  ^^  dashed  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel." 

But  how  different  the  mode  of  David  and  John,  in  presenting  the 
same  great  truth  I  In  Ps.  ii,  a  few  verses,  couched  in  simple  figurative 
language,  are  employed  to  designate  all  which  the  writer  intended  to 
say ;  probably  all  that  was  present  to  his  mind.  But  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, we  have  a  protracted  series  of  events,  all  represented  to  us  by 
9ymbcls  throughout  Yet  if  all  which  is  here  symbolized  should  be  com- 
bined together  into  one  brief  and  general  view,  it  could  not  be  more 
simply  and  happily  presented,  than  it  is  in  the  second  Psalm. 

The  reader  will  easily  be  able  to  make  for  himselfy  without  any  sug- 
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gestions  horn  me,  the  like  remarks  on  a  large  number  of  the  Messianie 
passages  yet  to  be  produced.  I  shall  therefore  deem  it  unnecessary  for 
me  to  repeat  them. 

(5)  To  Ps.  viii.  a  Mismanie  sense  is  denied  by  many  interpreters  of 
the  present  day.  It  would  be  out  <^  place  for  me  here  to  enter  into  a 
critical  vindication  of  the  inter][»retation  which  I  feel  constrained  to  give 
it,  when  I  construe  it  as  being  Messianic  In  so  doing,  I  follow  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (2:  6 — 9),  who  clearly  makes 
such  an  i4>plication  of  its  sentiments.  In  this  Psalni^  again,  the  simple 
generic  idea  of  universal  dominion  stands  prominent ;  connected,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  the  supreme  exaltation  and  glory  of  the  person- 
age thus  exalted.  In  all  respects  the  matter  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  in  Ps.  il,  while  the  costume  is  quite  different,  and  the  comminatory 
part  of  Ps.  iL  is  here  omitted. 

(6)  Ps.  xxii.  is  another  portion  of  Scripture,  the  Messianic  sense  of 
which  I  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge.  I  would  not  appeal  to  the 
commencing  words  of  it,  as  repeated  by  the  dying  Saviour  upon  the 
cross,  for  satisfactory  proof  of  this ;  because  he  might  have  quoted  a 
pious  sentiment  from  a  Psalm  not  Messianic :  but  I  may  appeal  to 
Matt.  27:  39,  43  and  to  John  19:  24,  for  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
Evangelists  regarded  this  Psalm  as  Messianic.  Somewhat  more  than 
half  of  the  Psalm  is  occupied  with  describing  the  sufferings  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Verse  22  begins  the  note  of  joy  and  triumph.  He  who  had 
been  a  degraded  sufferer,  is  to  praise  Grod  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation for  deliverance ;  and  this  deliverance  is  to  be  proclaimed  before 
the  world  as  a  ground  of  trust  and  confidence  in  Grod.  ^^  All  the  ends 
of  the  world,  too,  will  call  it  to  mind  and  tiu*n  to  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  nations  will  worship  before  him."  . .  <^  The  kingdom  is  the 
Lord's,  and  he  is  to  govern  among  the  nations."  .  .  '*  A  people  that  is  to 
be  bom  shall  declare  his  righteousness."  Here  again,  the  simple  idea  1% 
that  he  who  once  was  in  a  suffering  and  dying  condition,  shall  become 
the  instrument  of  bringing  all  nations  to  serve  and  to  praise  the  Lord ; 
which  latter  idea  is  the  same  that  is  contained  in  Ps.  ii.  and  viii,  although 
it  is  invested  with  a  drapery  quite  different 

(7)  Ps.  xlv.  One  greater  than  David  or  Solomon  appears  to  be  here. 
Unto  the  Son  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  words  of  this  Psalm  are  said  by  a 
sacred  writer  to  be  addressed,  Heb.  1:  8 ;  and  well  may  we  credit  thi% 
when  the  nature  of  the  Psalm  is  thoroughly  examined.  The  writer 
presents  us  with  a  view  of  a  king,  fair,  eloquent,  heroic,  a  wise  and  con- 
descending and  upright  governor,  and  an  irresistible  conqueror  of  all  his 
enemies.  His  dominion  is  eternal ;  and  that  all  people  may  yield  a 
willing  subjection  to  him,  he  becomes  affianced  to  the  daughter  of  a 
£areiga  prinoe,  a&d  admits  other  foreign  princesses  among  the  retinue  of 
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his  court.  Cheerful  suhjection  to  him  is  yielded,  in  prospect  of  the 
blessings  to  be  enjoyed.  Here  again  is  presented  the  same  attitude  of 
things  as  in  the  Apocalypse.  ^<  The  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  hearts  of 
the  king's  enemies,"  and  *<  the  people  fall  beneath  his  terrible  right  arm.'* 
The  image  of  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife  (Rev.  19:  7 — 9),  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  to  the  apocalyptic  seer,  by  the  royal  espousals  described 
in  the  Psalm  before  us.  Even  the  special  idea  at  the  dose  of  the  Ps. 
(v.  16),  viz.  that  the  children  of  the  bride  are  to  be  ^^  made  princes  in  all 
the  earth,"  is  repeatedly  brought  before  us  in  the  Apocaljrpse,  by  the 
declaration  that  Christians  are  to  be  made  ^^  kings  and  priests  unto  Gk)d ;" 
see  Rev.  1:  6.  5:  10.  20:  6,  comp.  1  Pet.  2:  9. 

(8)  I  cannot  prove  that  Ps.  bmi.  is  Messianic ;  but  I  may  suggest, 
that  the  contents  seem  to  be  appropriately  applied  when  they  are  so  in- 
terpreted, and  that  what  is  said  here  is  of  higher  import  than  belongs 
to  any  ordinary  king.  Although  it  is  not  directly  quoted  and  applied  to 
the  Messiah  in  the  New  Testament,  yet,  with  Rosenmueller,  I  must 
think  that  a  greater  than  David,  Solomon,  or  any  Jewish  king,  is  to  be 
found  here.  The  dominion  of  the  Prince  here  described  is  to  extend 
**  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  He  will  be 
a  merciful,  just,  and  powerful  king,  vindicating  the  oppressed  and  helping 
the  poor  and  needy.  In  his  days  shall  the  earth  yield  a  most  abundant 
increase ;  its  '^  fruit  shall  wave  like  Lebanon ;"  and  all  nations  shall  pour 
into  his  treasures  their  precious  substance.  ^^  His  name  shall  endure  as 
long  as  the  sun  ...  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed."  Here  again  is 
the  usual  idea  of  universal  dominion,  with  the  accessory  one  of  universal 
and  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  the  earth.  For  the  first  time  we  find 
this  latter  idea  here  introduced.  Literally  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  to  be 
interpreted,  any  more  than  other  similar  images  in  descriptions  of  this  na- 
ture. But  the  least  which  can  be  said,  is,  that  it  is  a  lively  image  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness  under  the  reign  which  is  here  predicted. 

(9)  Ps.  ex.  very  much  resembles  the  second  Psalm  in  the  tenor  of  its 
contents,  and  has  been  very  generally  conceded  to  be  Messianic.  Matt. 
22:  42—45.  Acta  2:  34—26.  1  Cor.  15: 25,  and  Heb.  1:  13.  5:  6, 
seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  New  Testament  writers  at  any 
rate  regarded  this  Psalm  as  Messianic.  Supreme  exaltation  and  domin- 
ion are  here  ascribed  to  a  King,  who  is  to  be  enthroned  with  God.  His 
enemies  are  all  to  be  subdued  and  prostrated,  by  a  contest  which  shall  fill 
many  places  with  dead  bodies,  and  wound  the  heads  over  many  coun- 
tries. A  King  and  a  Priest  forever  the  conqueror  is  then  to  be  made, 
by  the  immutable  oath  of  God.  The  priesthood  which  is  here  ascribed 
to  this  exalted  king,  seems  to  be  the  only  point  of  difference  between  this 
and  Psalm  ii.  which  needs  to  be  mentioned.  In  other  respects,  there  is 
simply  the  idea  of  universal  sway  and  of  irresistible  permanent  power 
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and  dominion  presented  to  our  view.  That  this  glorious  IKing  is  also  to 
be  a  Priest  forever,  is  an  accessory  idea  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked. 
The  Apocalypse  also  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  Messiah,  as  having 
made  his  followers  "  kings  and  priest^  to  Grod  forever  and  ever,"  by  the 
offering  of  his  own  blood  in  the  capacity  of  our  great  high  Priest. 

(10)  Passing  by  minor  and  controverted  passages,  let  us  next  take  a 
view  of  what  the  BvangelicoL  Prophet  has  said,  in  relation  to  the  subject 
before  us.  Is.  2:  2 — 4,  (with  which  Mic  4: 1 — 4  should  be  compared), 
presents  us  with  the  simple  idea,  that  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  exalted 
high  above  all  other  places  of  worship,  and  that  all  nations  shall  go  up 
to  pay  their  homage  there,  and  to  learn  the  laws  and  statutes  of  Jeho- 
vah. When  this  shall  come  to  pass,  universal  peace  shall  prevail,  and 
the  nations  leam  war  no  more.  This  unites  the  two  leading  ideas  in 
Gen.  49:  10  and  Ps.  ii.  Shiloh  or  Peace-maker  is  to  come  in  the  last 
days,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  are  to  be  given  to  him  as  a 
heritage.  The  Messianic  nature  of  this  passage  is  admitted  almost  with- 
out a  question. 

(11)  Equally  plain  is  the  passage  in  Is.  9:  1 — 7.  <  Great  light  is  to 
be  scattered  over  the  nations  who  have  been  walking  in  darkness.  The 
rod  of  every  oppressor  is  to  be  broken,  the  noise  of  battle  to  cease,  gar- 
ments rolled  in  blood  no  more  to  be  seen  ;  while  the  Prince  of  peace, 
whose  name  is  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  perpetual 
Father  or  Guardian  of  his  people,  is  to  have  a  government  of  which 
there  shall  be  no  end,  and  his  throne  to  be  established  in  judgment  and 
justice  forever  and  ever.'  The  tenor  of  this  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Is.  2:  2 — 4,  although  the  manner  of  the  annunciation  is  quite  diverse. 
The  leading  idea  in  both  these  passages  should  be  compared  with  those 
views  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  present  the  universality  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, the  peaceable  reign,  first  of  a  thousand  years,  and  then  again  of  a 
period  after  the  enemies  of  the  church,  the  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog,  are 
destroyed. 

(12)  In  Is.  11:  1 — 10,  "  the  Shoot  from  the  stem  of  Jesse,  the  Branch 
from  his  roots,"  is  to  be  endowed  with  every  ^t  and  grace  which  will 
qualify  him  to  judge  with  equity  and  to  rule  with  wisdom  and  discretion. 
A  time  of  imiversal  peace  shall  succeed,  in  which  all,  even  the  noxious 
beasts  and  reptiles  of  the  earth,  are  to  lay  aside  their  enmity,  and  live 
in  harmony  with  each  other.  "  The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  To  the  "ensign"  of 
the  people  "shall  the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  dwelling-place  shall  be 
glorious."  It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  and  with  what  ardour  the 
prophet  Isaiah  dwells  on  this  view  of  the  Messianic  reign.  Its  unlimi- 
ted extent  and  its  undisturbed  peace  fill  him  with  holy  ecstasy. 

(Id)  Is.  35:  1-^10  presents  us  with  a  somewhat  different  picture.  All 
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die  desolate  an3  desert  parts  of  the  eardi  are  to  become  fraitfuL  Zaaa 
18  to  be  saved  from  all  her  enemies.  The  eyes  of  the  blind  are  to  be 
opened ;  the  ears  of  the  deaf  are  to  be  unstopped ;  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  to  sing ;  the  lame  man  is  to  leap  as  a  hart ;  and  a  highway  to  the 
house  of  God  is  to  be  made,  over  which  no  unclean  person,  and  no  ray- 
enous  beast,  shall  pass.  ^  The  redeemed  shall  walk  there, .  • .  and  come 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  to  Zion,  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads."  The  idea  of  an  extraordimuy  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  is 
here  presented  in  a  manner  like  to  that  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  The  freedom  from 
suffering  and  sorrow  and  sin,  which  will  prevail  in  the  days  of  Zion's 
deHverance,  is  held  up  in  a  most  cheering  and  vivid  manner. 

(14)  With  the  controversy  respecting  the  genuineness  of  Is.  xl — Ixvi, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  My  belief  is,  that,  to  say  the  least,  no 
proof  that  ought  to  satisfy  us  has  yet  been  adduced,  to  show  that  these 
diapters  belong  to  a  prophet  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  Babylonish 
exile.  At  all  events,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  appeal  to  these  chapters  as  a  genuine  portion  of 
the  Scriptures ;  and  equally  plain  it  appears  to  be,  that  they  appeal  to 
them  as  the  production  of  Isaiah.  Is.  42: 1 — 9  seems  plainly  to  be  Mes- 
sianic, and  is  so  applied  in  Matt.  12:  17 — 21.  The  prediction  is,  that 
the  elect  servant  of  God  shall,  by  his  gentle  and  inoffensive  demeanor, 
bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory,  proclaim  it  to  the  Gentiles,  and  make 
the  isles  to  wait  for  his  law.  He  shall  be  ^^  for  a  covenant  to  the  people, 
for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,"  and  bring  out  the  prisoners  who  are  confined 
in  the  darkness  of  dungeons.  The  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  declares 
tliis,  and  will  perform  it.  The  univ^*sality  of  the  influence  of  the 
Prince  of  peace  is  plainly  exhibited  by  this  figurative  representation. 

(15)  Is.  49: 1 — 12  presents  us  with  nearly  the  same  picture,  although 
drawn  with  somewhat  different  colours.  The  Servant  of  the  Lord,  al- 
tiiough  frustrated  at  first  in  his  attempts  to  persuade  Israel,  will  yet 
bring  back  the  renmant  of  them,  and  become  a  light  to  the  Gentiles, 
even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  will  be  for  "  a  covenant  of  the 
people,"  and  all  nations,  with  their  kings  and  princes,  shall  bow  down 
before  him.  In  vs.  18—26  of  the  same  chapter,  a  picture  is  presented 
of  the  prosperity  and  enlargement  of  Zion.  Her  lost  children  are  to  be 
restored ;  the  Gentiles  are  to  bring  them  in,  and  kings  are  to  become 
nursing-fathers,  and  queens  nursing-mothers,  and  all  her  enemies  are  to 
be  humbled. 

(16)  Is.  52:  7 — 15  presents  another  description  of  a  like  tenor.  Good 
tidings  to  Zion  are  published;  her  Grod  reigns;  the  ends  of  the  earth 
are  to  see  the  salvation  of  God ;  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  will  make 
many  nations  to  leap  for  joy,  and  kings  will  do  him  reverence. 

(17)  Is.  54: 1 — 5  represents  Jerusalem  as  enlarging  itself  and  break- 
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ing  finlh  <m  the  right  hand  and  (m  the  left ;  as  inheriting  the  Gentiles ; 
as  having  her  Maker  for  her  husband,  and  the  H0I7  One  of  Israel  for 
her  Redeemer,  who  shall  be  called  "  the  God  of  the  whole  earth." 

(18)  Is.  55: 1 — 5  invites  all  without  distinction  to  come  and  buy  wine* 
and  nulk  without  money  and  without  price ;  an  everlasting  covenant  is 
to  be  made  with  them,  and  the  stu*e  mercies  of  David  to  be  given  them. 
The  ofispring  of  David  is  to  be  given  as  a  leader  and  commander  of  the 
people,  and  Zion  is  to  call  a  nation  whom  she  knew  not,  and  nations 
that  knew  not  her  are  to  run  unto  her. 

(19)  Is.  60: 1 — 22  exhibits  a  variegated  and  most  beautiful  picture  of 
ihe  future  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  church.  The  Gentiles  shall  come 
to  her  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  rising.  All  nations  will 
flock  to  her,  and  bring  their  freewill-offerings  in  abundance.  Any  who 
refuse,  shall  be  utteriy  laid  waste.  Universal  peace  and  prosperity  wiU 
attend  her ;  ¥rasting  and  destraction  shall  no  more  invade  her ;  her  light 
shall  never  be  withdrawn ;  mourning  no  more  take  place ;  her  people 
shall  be  all  righteous ;  and  her  increase  like  that  when  one  becomes  a 
thousand.    The  Lord  will  surely  accomplish  all  this,  in  his  time. 

(20)  Is.  65: 17 — 25.  A  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  are  to  be 
created.  Jerusalem  is  to  become  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy.  In- 
firmities, sorrows,  and  brevity  of  life,  shall  no  more  be  experienced. 
Long  hfe,  great  prosperity,  and  imdisturbcd  peace,  shall  be  enjoyed.  All 
enmity,  even  among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  sliall  cease,  and  there  shall 
be  nothing  to  hurt  or  offend  in  all  the  holy  mountain  of  Go(L  Vs.  19—^ 
24  represent  Israel  as  gathered  from  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  Innought  to  Jerusalem.  There  shall  pure  worship  be  established,  so 
k>ng  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  remain,  before  the  Lord,  and 
all  flesh  shall  go  up  to  worship  there,  from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
and  from  one  sabbath  to  another. 

The  attentive  reader  must  have  already  observed,  in  respect  to  these 
predictions  of  "  the  evangelical  prophet,"  that  nearly  all  of  them  look  be^ 
yond  the  redemption  of  the  Jews,  and  include  the  Gentiles  along  with 
them.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note  on  a  critical  account,  inas- 
much as  it  serves  to  show,  that  the  same  tenor  of  Messianic  prophecy  is 
exhibited  in  the  former  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  as  is  developed  in  the 
latter  part  All  is  expansive,  catholic  in  the  highest  sense,  truly  evat^ 
yekealj  and  demonstrative  of  a  benevolence  commensurate  with  the  wants 
and  woes  of  a  perishing  world.  That  the  simple  theme  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  these  predictions,  is  the  future  and  universal  prevalence  of 
Ime  piety  and  religion,  is  evident  from  the  first  perusal  of  them.  How 
exactly  this  accords  with  the  main  design  of  the  Apocalypse,  needs  not 
to  be  again  asserted. 

The  general  tenor  of  succeeding  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  iff 
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more  Hebraistic  or  Jemsh  in  its  character.  Foreign  nations  are  less  the 
objects  of  the  writers*  thoughts.  To  the  wants  and  woes  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  when  they  came  into  a  state  of  exile  and  oppression,  the  pro- 
phets of  a  later  period  more  immediately  address  themselves.  The  Jews, 
they  predict,  will  be  again  brought  back  to  their  country,  and  restored 
to  the  divine  favour.  The  time  is  coming  when  they  shall  all  torn  to 
God,  with  repentance  for  their  past  transgressions^  and  with  full  purpose 
of  new  and  evangelical  obedience. 

Much  less  frequent,  also,  are  the  Messianic  prophecies  in.  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  other  prophets  who  lived  during  the  period  of  the  exile, 
thaQ  they  are  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  The  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  seem  to  occupy  almost  the  whole  soul  of  the  sympathizing, 
consoling,  warning  seers,  during  that  season  of  chastisement  and  distress* 

(21)  Jer.  23:  5 — 8.  After  the  Jews  have  gathered  in  from  their  dis- 
persion, the  righteous  Branch  of  David  shall  reign  over  them  and  pros- 
per. He  shall  be  called  the  Lord  our  Righteousness  ;  and  in  his  days 
shall  Judah  and  Jerusalem  be  safe. 

(22)  Jer.  31:  27—37.  The  house  of  Israel  and  Judah  shall  be  built 
up,  and  they  shall  cease  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers.  A  new 
covenant  shall  be  made  with  them,  different  from  the  ancient  one.  God's 
law  shall  be  written  upon  their  hearts  ;  and  all  shall  know  him  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.  The  Lord  will  be  their  God ;  he  will  forgive  all 
their  sins,  and  cast  them  off  no  more.  This  decree  is  perpetual  as  the 
ordinances  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon.     Comp.  Heb.  8: 10  seq. 

(23)  Jer.  33: 13 — 26.  Judea  shall  again  be  inhabited;  the  Branch 
of  Righteousness,  which  is  of  David,  shall  thrive,  and  execute  judgment 
and  justice  in  the  land.  Judah  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  safe  under  his 
protection ;  his  throne  shall  be  perpetual.  Pure  offerings  and  holy 
priests  shall  never  be  wanting.  The  seed  of  David  and  the  priests  shall 
be  multiplied  as  the  stars  of  heaven.  The  covenant  by  which  all  this  is 
secured,  is  sure  and  lasting  as  that  of  day  and  night. 

These  are  all  the  conspicuous  prophecies  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah, 
ihat  have  a  relation  to  the  subject  in  question.  The  mere  inspection  of 
these  shows  us,  that  they  are  confined  to  the  part  which  the  Jewish  na- 
tion wUl  act,  during  the  future  period  of  the  church's  prosperity  and 
splendour. 

(24)  Of  the  same  tenor  are  all  the  prophecies  in  Ezskiel,  with  re- 
gard to  this  subject  Ezek.  34:  23 — 31.  One  Shepherd  shall  be  set 
over  Israel,  viz.  David  the  servant  of  Grod.  He  shall  be  their  Prince. 
They  shall  enjoy  peace  and  safety.  The  earth  shall  yield  abundant 
increase.  Neither  the  heathen  nor  beasts  of  prey  shall  any  more  annoy 
them.  The  Plant  of  renown  among  them  shall  supply  their  wants,  and 
the  Lord  shall  be  tlieir  God 
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(25)  Ezek.  86:  24 — 38.  From  all  countries  shall  the  Jews  be  gath- 
ered ;  they  shall  be  purified,  and  a  new  heart  given  to  them.  God  will 
give  them  his  Spirit,  and  cause  them  to  obey  his  laws.  He  will  save 
them  from  their  enemies,  and  from  all  the  various  evils  which  they  had 
80  long  suffered.  They  shall  become  true  penitents,  and  their  land^ 
which  was  a  desolation,  shall  be  like  the  garden  of  Eden.  God  will  be 
inquired  of,  in  order  that  he  may  do  all  this  for  them ;  and  all  the  waste 
places  of  Judea  shall  be  restored. 

(26)  Ezek.  37:  21—28.  The  Jews  shall  all  be  gathered  in,  and  be- 
come one  nation,  and  one  King  shall  reign  over  them.  They  shall  no 
more  return  to  the  worship  of  idols.  David  shall  be  king  over  them, 
and  be  their  prince  forever.  They  shall  dwell  in  their  own  land,  and 
€iod  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  and  be  their  God; 
and  they  shall  be  his  people. 

(27)  Ezek.  39:  20 — 28.  The  prediction  in  this  passage  refers  evi- 
dently to  a  more  distant  and  subsequent  period  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  i.  e.  a  period  which  follows  the  great  irruption  made  upon  it  by 
Gog  and  Magog,  whose  forces  are  destroyed  by  divine  interposition ; 
comp.  Rev.  20: 7 — 10.  The  amount  of  the  prediction  is,  as  before,  that 
the  Jews  should  be  gathered  from  all  countries,  become  penitent,  and 
obtain  mercy.  God  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  abundantly  upon  them,  and 
he  wOl  never  more  hide  his  face  from  them. 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  all  the  predictions  in  Ezekiel  are  of  the  same 
tenor  with  those  in  Jeremiah,  and  have  respect  merely  to  the  future  lot 
of  the  Jewish  nation. 

(28)  The  book  of  Daniel  expands  agmn  into  somewhat  of  the  like 
tenor  with  that  of  Isaiah,  only  it  is  more  brief  and  more  generaL  Dan. 
2: 44.  The  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom,  (after  the  days  of 
the  four  kingdoms  symbolized  by  the  image  seen  in  Nebuchadnezzar^B 
dream,)  which  shall  break  in  pieces  and  destroy  all  other  kingdoms,  and 
stand  forever. 

(29)  Dan.  7: 13, 14,  27.  To  the  Son  of  Man  is  given  a  kingdom, 
and  dominion,  and  glory.  All  nations  will  serve  him ;  and  his  dominion 
is  everlasting.  The  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven  is  given  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  saints  of  the  most  high  God. 

(30)  Dan.  9:  24 — 27.  Thb  contains  the  famous  passage  respecting 
the  seventy  weeks.  But  as  no  interpretation  of  this  has  yet  been  given, 
80  far  as  I  know,  which  meets  all  the  demands  of  critical  exegesis,  or 
aitirely  satisfies  the  minds  of  candid  and  enlightened  inquirers,  I  wiU 
not  count  upon  this  passage,  on  the  present  occasion. 

(31)  Dan.  12: 1—^.  Great  trouble,  such  as  never  before  existed 
among  the  Jewish  nation,  shall  come  upon  them ;  but  the  people  of  God 
shall  be  delivered*    Many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  arise.    They  that 
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be  wise^  and  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  brightneaaof 
the  flnnatnent,  and  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.* 

In  the  book  of  Daniel^  then,  the  two  predictions,  which  are  sisfl&ciently 
l^ain  to  be  here  counted  wportf  are  of  the  same  tenoff  with  those  in  bar 
lah,  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  Different  are  the  representations  of  the 
minor  prophets  in  general 

(32)  Hos.  3: 4,  5.  The  children  of  Israel  shall  be  many  days  with* 
out  a  prince,  Mrithout  sacrifices  and  ritual  ceremonies,  and  aflerwarda 
shall  return  and  seek  the  Lord,  and  David  their  king,  and  fear  the  Lord 
in  tlie  latter  days. 

(33)  Joel  2:  28—32.  God  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  all  flesh,  eVea 
all  the  different  classes  of  men  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  will 
exhibit  astonishing  signs  of  his  presence  and  power.  All  that  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 

(34)  Joel  3:  17 — 21.  No  strangers  shall  annoy  or  pollute  God's 
holy  moimtain.  The  land  shall  flow  with  milk  and  wine ;  while  the 
eountries  of  all  its  enemies  shall  be  laid  waste.  Jerusalem  and  Judah 
shall  have  a  permanent  residence,  and  be  made  dean.  This  prediction 
seems  to  compare  well  with  £zek.  39:  20 — 28,  which  relates  to  the  times 
that  are  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  Gog  and  Magog.  It  character- 
izes the  old  age  of  the  world,  and  therefore  can  be  compared  only  with 
the  season  which  follows  the  time  of  Gog  and  Magog,  as  mentioned  in 
Kev.  20:  8—10. 

(35)  Amos  9: 11 — 15.  Hie  tabernacle  of  David,  which  has  fallen, 
is  to  be  raised  up,  and  the  breaches  thereof  repaired.  A  season  of  peace 
and  great  plenty  is  to  follow.  The  people  of  God  are  to  be  planted  in 
their  own  land,  and  to  be  no  more  disturbed. 

(36)  Hag.  2:  6,  7.  Heaven  and  earth,  the  se&  and  the  dry  land,  are 
to  be  shaken.  The  Desire  of  all  nations  is  to  come,  and  flU  the  house 
of  the  Lord  with  glory. 

(37)  Zech.  12: 10 — 14.  Universal  penitence  and  mourning  is  to  take 
place  among  the  house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  They 
are  to  mourn  over  Him  whom  they  have  pierced. 

(38)  Zech.  14: 20,  21.    Holiness  to  the  Lord  is  to  be  inscribed  on 


*  I  hesitate  whether  this  is  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  Messianic  prophecies. 
The  certain  object  of  it  does  not,  as  yet,  seem  to  have  been  clearly  and  in  all  re- 
■pects  satisfactorily  made  out.  The  resurrectiOH  here  mentioned  some  have 
thought  to  agree  with  that  brought  to  view  as  precedingr  the  Millennium,  in  Rev. 
90: 4—6.  But  in  the  latter  case,  only  Christians,  or  perhaps  only  Christian  mar* 
tyrs,  appear  to  be  the  subjectj  of  the  first  resurrection ;  while  in  Dan;  12: 2,  we 
find  some  to  be  raised  to  everlasting  Ufe^  and  some  to  everlasting  contempt;  i.  e. 
a  general  resurrection  seems  to  be  indicated  here,  while  that  in  Rev.  20:  i-S  is, 
to  say  the  most,  only  partial.  More  light  is  needed  in  respect  to  both  passages, 
in  Older  to  obtain  fhll  and  entire  eatiefiu^on. 
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everyilimg  wtich  beloi^  to  hb  house  and  to  Jenisfliem.  The  CS»* 
Bumites  will  no  more  dwell  in  the  lemd.  This  prophecy  seems  to  tsXtf 
wHh  that  m  Esek.  39:  20—28.  Joel  3: 17—21.  Rev.  20:  a— IfO,  and 
to  Telate  to  the  times  which  are  to  follow  the  invasion  by  Qog  and  Ma- 
gog- 

(39)  MaL  4:  2 — 6.  The  Son  of  righteousness  will  arise  with  healing 
in  his  wings.  Israel  shall  prosper,  and  the  wicked  be  trodden  down. 
Elijah,  the  prophet,  will  come  as  the  forenmner  of  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
He  will  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  of  the  ddr 
drcn  to  the  fathers. 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  relation 
to  the  deeply  interesting  subject  before  us.  I  have  not  aimed  at  citing 
them  all ;  and  I  have  puiposely  omitted  such  as  relate  merely  to  the 
pentm  of  the  Messiah ;  because  these  had  been  fulfilled  when  the  Apoc- 
alypse was  written,  and  could  not  be  there  introduced  as  precUdums  of 
what  was  yet  to  come.  Only  such  iNX>phecies  as  have  relation  to  the 
universal  spread  of  religion,  whether  among  the  Jews,  or  Grentiles,  or 
both,  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  subject  Of  these  the  number  is  so 
great,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  well-grounded  doubt  in  the  mind,  that 
the  pious  Jews  of  former  ages  must  have  been  filled  with  high  expecta- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Messianic  period,  and,  like  good  old  Simeon,  must 
have  been  waiting  for  the  Cansokuion  of  Isr€tel,  or,  like  Abraham,  th^ 
must  have  seen  the  Saviour's  day  afar  off,  and  have  been  glad. 

That  some  of  the  predictions  cited  above,  as  having  relation  to  the 
future  extent  and  glory  of  the  church,  have  been,  and  will  be,  interpre- 
ted differently  from  what  they  are  here  supposed  to  mean,  every  reader 
well  versed  in  biblical  interpretation  will  know  without  admonition.  It 
is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  interpreters  have  not  been  wanting,  who  have 
even  denied  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  real  prediction,  either  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  in  the  New ;  and  many  such  are  now  upon  the  stage. 
But  as  my  present  concern  is  not  with  the  dispute  between  Rationalists 
and  Believers  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  so  I  cannot 
here  enter  into  it,  nor  stop  to  vindicate  my  exegesis.  It  is  enough  for 
my  present  purpose  to  say,  that  I  have  made  such  an  application  of  the 
prophecies  cited,  as  I  believe  to  be  well  founded.  At  aU  events,  the 
same  principles  will  apply  to  them  as  to  the  Apocalypse ;  and  if  the  one 
is  prophetic,  the  other  also  is  so.  The  basis  of  both  is  evidently  the 
same,  viz.  the  universal  spread  and  triumph  of  true  religion.  The  only 
seeming  exceptions  here,  are  those  prophecies  which  have  respect  only 
to  the  future  conversion  and  restoration  of  the  whole  Jewish  people- 
But  I  cannot  regard  what  is  said  in  this  respect,  as  standing  at  all  in 
oppoiitian  to  such  predictions  as  the  book  of  Isaiah  contains.    The 
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prophets  who  have  spoken  only  of  the  restoration  of  the  JeWs,  had  their 
reasons,  doubtless,  for  so  doing — ^reasons,  one  would  think,  connected 
with  the  circumstances,  the  time,  the  place,  the  relations,  in  which  they 
uttered  their  respective  predictions.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude^ 
that  because  only  a  reformation  in  part  is  expressly  predicted  in  a  par- 
ticular passage,  a  universal  one  is  intended  to  be  denied.  We  can  only 
conclude  &om  such  a  phenomenon,  that  for  some  good  reason  the  pro- 
phets, who  uttered  the  partial  predictions,  proceeded  at  that  time  no  fur- 
ther. 

On  the  whole,  then,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  in  view  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  laid  before  the  reader,  than  that  the  main  subject  of  the  ApoC' 
alypse  is  not  in  the  least  decree  a  novel  one*  The  costume ;  the  length 
and  connection  of  the  several  series  of  predictions ;  the  symbols  unceas- 
ingly employed ;  the  nature  of  these  symbols  in  some  respects ;  the  con- 
nection which  all  hopes  of  the  future  reformation  and  salvation  of  a  per- 
ishing world  have  with  the  religion  instituted  by  the  Saviour  of  men ; 
and  the  peculiar  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  in  consequence  of 
this  ;•— all  these  are  in  the  main  new  circumstances,  it  must  be  confessed, 
and  peculiar  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  these  are  matters 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  the  style  and  peculiar  situation 
of  the  writer,  and  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  are  not  substan- 
tially concerned  with  the  main  and  fundamental  design  of  his  whole 
composition.  In  substance,  there  is  an  entire  unity  between  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  to  the  future  extent  and 
completion  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  or  the  reign  of  true  piety  and  virtue. 
A  pious  and  intelligent  Jew,  or  any  sober  person  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  could  not  overlook  the  identity  of  the  main 
object  in  both  the  cases  that  have  just  been  named. 

II.  Passages  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  have  the  New  Testament  writers  exhibited  anything  of  the  same 
expectations  ?  Has  the  Saviour  himself  given  any  intimation  that  he 
was  sent  to  others,  as  well  as  "to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel?" 
The  answer  is  not  difficult ;  for  it  is  plain  that  one  heart  and  soul,  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  before  us,  pervade  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  Old. 

(40)  JVIatt  8: 11.  When  Jesus  had  healed  the  servant  of  a  Roman 
centurion,  he  is  reported  by  the  Evangelist  to  have  marvelled  at  the 
.  faith  of  this  heathen  man,  and  to  have  said :  "  Many  shall  come  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, in  the  kingdom  of  Grod."  In  Luke  13:  29,  the  Evangelist  adds : 
<<  From  the  north  and  the  south,*'  as  well  as  firom  the  east  and  the  west. 
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The  obvious  meaning  is,  that  the  heathen  on  all  sides  shall  come  aad 
participate  in  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.* 

(41)  In  Matt.  28: 19,  20.  Mark  16:  15,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are 
commanded  to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature. 

(42)  John  3: 16,  17,  tells  ns,  that  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give 
his  onlj  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believes  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life ;  and  that  God  sent  his  Son,  in  order  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved. 

(43)  In  John  10: 16  we  are  told  by  the  Saviour,  that  he  has  other 
sheep  which  are  not  of  the  Jewish  fold ;  that  thej  must  hear  his  voice ; 
and  that  there  will  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd. 

(44)  In  John  12:  32  it  is  said,  that  when  Jesus  is  lifted  up,  he  wiU 
draw  all  men  unto  him. 

(45)  John  17:  20,  21.  Jesus  prays  not  for  his  disciples  only,  but  for 
all  who  would  believe  on  him  through  their  word,  that  they  all  might  be 
one. 

(46)  In  Acts  1:  8,  the  apostles  are  told  by  the  Saviour,  that  they 
should  be  witnesses  for  him,  not  only  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  but  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

(47)  In  Acts  10:  34,  35,  Peter  declares,  after  a  divine  vision  so  in- 
structing him,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  Grod  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him. 

(48)  In  Acts  15: 16,  17,  James  declares,  that  according  to  ancient 
prophecy,  the  tabernacle  of  David  is  to  be  again  built,  that  the  residue 
of  men  . . .  and  all  the  Gentiles  might  seek  after  the  Lord. 

(49)  Acts  17:  30.  God  now  commands  all  men,  everywhere,  to  re- 
pent 

(50)  Acts  28:  28.  The  salvation  of  God  is  sent  to  the  GentHes,  and 
they  will  listen  to  it 

(51)  In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  fact  that  salvation  belongs 
equally  to  the  Jews  and  Grentiles  is  one  of  tlie  main  themes  of  discos- 
sion.  Comp.  1: 13—16.  3:  29,  30.  4:  16,  17.  5:  18—21.  10: 11—21. 
In  chap.  11: 25 — 32  are  most  specific  declarations,  that  the  Jews,  with 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  will  be  brought  in,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved.  Here  is  the  germ  of  the  whole  Apocal3rpse,  or  at  least  the  same 
kind  of  germ  as  that  from  which  the  Apocalypse  sprung. 

(52)  Everywhere,  in  Paul,  the  like  sentiments  are  to  be  found.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  cite  them.  Let  the  reader  compare  GaL  8: 
7—9,  also  vs.  22—29.  Eph.  1: 10.  2: 11—22,  which  is  very  full  and 


*  1  baire  purposely  omitted  Matt.  xxiv.  here ;  because  1  have,  in  the  sequel, 
drawn  it  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Evangelists  more  particularly  into 
eomptfison  with  the  Apo^ypee. 

TOL.  I.  4 
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express.  See  also  Heb.  8: 8 — 13.  Many  other  places  of  the  like  tenor 
might  easily  be  quoted. 

(53)  In  1  John  2:  2,  he  will  find  the  beloved  disciple  echoing  the  sen- 
timents of  his  Lord  and  Master,  bj  declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  and  again  (4: 14),  that  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  to  which  I  have  now  re- 
flgrred,  do  not  indeed  directly  assert  the  universality  of  the  actual  spread 
^  oi  the  Gospel,  but  only  the  universality  of  its  design.  But  that  it  will 
nldmately  be  made  to  accomplish  its  design,  yea,  that  it  will  fuUg  ac- 
complish it,  who  that  confides  in  the  promises  of  the  Saviour  will  ven- 
ture to  doubt  ? 

We  have  then  here  the  same  idea  everywhere  presented,  as  that  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  the  universality  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  of  course  its  final  triumph  over  all  the  spirits  of  error  and 
all  the  powers  of  darkness.  As*this  idea  evidently  pervades  the  plan  of 
redemption,  so  it  also  pervades  the  Scriptures  which  have  revealed  that 
plan.  The  benevolence  of  God  stands  pledged  for  the  accomplishment 
of  it. 


§  3.  Are  views  similar  to  these  to  he  found  among  the  heathen  f 

We  may  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  or  in  the  negative, 
according  to  the  sense  which  we  assign  to  the  word  similar,  contained  in 
the  title  of  this  section.  If  we  mean  to  ask :  Whether  a  Messiah,  a  Sa- 
viour of  men  from  the  power  and  penalty  of  sin  by  the  offering  up  of 
his  own  body  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  thus  procuring  eternal  re- 
demption for  sinful  men,  lias  been  proclaimed  by  the  heathen ;  whether 
the  pure,  spiritual,  holy,  catholic  religion  taught  by  him,  and  designed  to  be 
spread  among  all  nations  in  order  to  make  them  converts,  and  also  to 
produce  its  full  influence  upon  them,  has  been  published  by  the  unen- 
lightened heathen ;  then  the  answer  is  plain.  The  Grospel,  as  contain- 
ed in  the  Scriptures,  old  and  new,  but  specially  in  the  new — the  Gospel 
only  msLkes  such  disclosures  as  these.'  The  wisdom  of  God,  as  exhibi- 
ted in  this,  was  '^  hidden  from  ages  and  from  generations ;"  so  that  ^  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  There  is  nothing  among  all  the  de- 
velopments of  unenlightened  heathen,  which  has  any  tolerably  strict 
resemblance  to  the  highly  important  truths  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. 

But  our  inquiry  may  well  be  modified  so  as  to  express  a  view  of  this 
subject  which  is  more  generic.  We  may  refer,  in  our  question,  to  the 
simple  wish  or  hope  of  future  deliverance  from  evils  such  as  the  present 
to  which  our  race  are  exposed ;  and  then  we  may  answer  in  the  afiuma- 
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tive,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent  and  within  limits  which  are  of  a  some- 
what moderate  compass. 

There  is  in  the  breast  of  man  a  consciousness  of  dependence  and  of 
ill  desert,  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  Being,  or  those  Su- 
perior Powers,  on  whom  he  feels  himself  to  be  dependent,  and  whom  he 
believes  himself  to  have  offended  Witness  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  the 
penances,  and  all  the  ascetic  rites  and  usages  to  which  the  heathen 
world  have  in  some  form  or  other  resorted.  Every  man  of  thought  and 
reflection  is  conscious  of  his  own  weakness  and  woes,  and  conscious  also 
that  he  is  capable  of  enjoying  something  liigher  and  nobler  than  that 
which  he  now  possesses  and  enjoys ;  he  therefore  naturally,  as  a  rational 
being  made  in  the  image  of  Grod,  looks  forward  with  hope  to  something 
better  than  what  he  now  possesses.  Evils  are  pressing  constantly  upon 
him.  From  the  moment  in  which  he  opens  his  eyes  upon  life  to  that  in 
which  he  closes  them  in  death,  they  do  not  cease  to  urge  him.  To  pain, 
sickness,  pestflence,  Imnger,  thirst,  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  the 
changes  of  seasons,  storms,  tempests,  earthquakes — to  the  loss  of  friends 
and  of  estate,  yea  to  innumerable  otlier  woes  from  without^  he  must  be 
continually  exposed  in  his  present  state.  From  wxthin  his  sufferings  are 
not  less.  His  immortal  mind  is  so  connected  with  his  bodily  frame,  tliat 
almost  every  evil  which  assails  the  latter,  must  also  affect  the  former. 
And  besides ;  what  a  mass  of  inconsistencies  does  he  find  within  himself! 
So  much  wisdom  linked  with  so  much  folly ;  so  much  consideration 
joined  to  so  much  rashness ;  such  exalted  conceptions  followed  by  such 
low  and  groveling  desires ;  such  lofty  aspirations  after  something  purer 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  yet  quickly  followed 
by  a  retinue  of  appetites  that  may  degrade  him  below  the  brutes  which 
perish !  What  a  mystery,  what  an  inexplicable  enigma,  is  man  when 
viewed  merely  in  such  a  light ! 

There  have  been  minds  in  every  age  and  nation,  which  have  reflected 
on  subjects  such  as  these,  and  have,  as  it  were  instinctively,  been  led  to 
indulge  hopes  or  expectations  of  deliverance  at  some  future  period,  from 
a  condition  in  which  such  things  must  be  suffered.  But  without  light 
from  above,  specially  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  time  of  deliverance,  re- 
demption from  such  evils  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  attainable ;  and 
all  that  could  be  argued  in  favour  of  believing  in  it  was,  that  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Godhead  and  the  nature  of  man  seem  to  require  it  It  would 
follow,  of  course,  that  where  the  light  of  revelation  had  not  been  shed,  conr 
jecture  in  relation  to  this  great  subject  would  move  in  various  direcUons, 
and  be  guided  very  much  by  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  who 
indulged  it 

As  an  example,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hopes  or  wishes 
of  a  heathen  could  be  expressed,  in  regard  to  some  future  deliveranoe 
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from  the  evils  of  the  present  world,  we  may  appeal  to  the  fourth 'Edogoe 
of  Virgil,  inscribed  to  the  consul  FoUio ;  speciallj  to  the  passage  which 
begins  thus: 

Ultima  Cutnaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetad ; 
Ma^us  ab  integro  saecloram  nascitur  ordo ;  etc. 

The  passage  is  too  familiar  to  need  further  quotation  or  description. 
That  Yirgil  has  here  copied  from  the  ancient  Cumaean  Sibyl,  and  that 
the  composition  before  us  contains  a  real  Messianic  prediction^  is  an 
opinion  at  least  as  old  as  Lactantius  (Instt.  VII.  24),  and  Constantine  the 
Great  (Orat  ad  Sanct  in  Euseb.  Vita  Constant,  c.  19).  In  recent  times. 
Chandler,  Whiston,  Cudworth,  and  many  others,  have  been  of  the  like 
persuasion ;  and  even  Bishop  Lowth  (Lect.  XXI.  on  Hebrew  Poetry) 
seems  hardly  able  to  refrain  from  the  belief  of  a  divine  inspiration  in 
this  beautiful  piece  of  composition.  I  cannot  but  observe,  however,  that 
it  lies  on  the  face  of  Virgil's  whole  representation,  that  his  poetic  hopes 
were  limited  merely  to  civil  and  social  prosperity  and  happiness.  How 
different  the  whole  tenor  of  tliis  is,  from  the  view  presented  by  the 
Apocalypse  where  all  is  moral  and  Christian^  no  sensible  reader  needs 
to  be  mformed. 

But  we  may  go  further  back  than  Virgil,  and  find  among  some  remote 
oriental  nations  the  idea  of  a  general  aTtoxatdaTaaig.  The  books  of 
Zoroaster,  so  long  spoken  of  by  Greek,  Roman,  and  Christian  writers, 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  known  to  them  only  by  report, 
have  at  last  been  in  part  rescued  from  their  obscurity  and  brought  be- 
fore the  world,  in  a  translation  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  of  the  last  gene- 
ration. Zoroaster,  the  far-famed  author  of  these  books,  written  in  the 
Zend  language,  i.  e.  the  language  of  ancient  Media,  in  all  probability 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  before  Christ,  a  little  be- 
fore, or  during,  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  sum  of  his  dnoxa' 
taatoujigf  as  exhibited  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  and  in  the  Bun  Dehesh, 
which  is  a  commentary  on  it  written  some  1100  or  1200  years  ago,  I 
will  briefly  state  in  a  note,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader.* 

*  Before  all  things  exiated  Zeruane  Akerene^  \.  e.  Time  without  Limits,  or  endletM 
eternity  (ewige  Ewigkeit,  as  Kleuker  translates  it).  This  infinite  Being  produced 
two  others,  Ahriman  and  Oromasd.  Both  were  good  at  first ;  but  Ahriman  fell 
irora  his  primitive  holy  state,  and  became  essentially  malignant.  The  Supreme 
Being  assigned  to  these  two  beings,  who  afler  the  fall  of  Ahriman  became  rivals 
and  enemies  of  each  other,  a  cycle  of  12,000  years  in  which  they  were  to  act. 
The  first  8000  was  assigned  exclusively  to  Oromasd  or  Ormusd  for  predomi« 
nance ;  and  in  this  period  he  created  Feruers,  i.  e.  the  essences  (like  the  Platonic 
ideat)  of  all  beings.  During  the  second  3000  years,  Oromasd  was  employed  in 
creating  all  that  is  good,  and  Ahriman  (in  opposition  to  him)  in  creating  all  that 
is  bad.  When  Ormusd  at  length  brought  the  race  of  man  into  existence,  Ahri- 
man, and  the  evil  angels  and  genii  whom  he  had  created,  entered  into  contest 
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It  would  lead  me  aside  from  mj  present  object,  to  dwell  on  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  Zoroaster's  scheme  of  religion  and  that  exhibit- 
ed particularlj  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  Apocaljrpse.  It  mnst  be  admit- 
ted that  there  are  some  striking  points  of  resemblance ;  and  some  there 
■re,  also,  of  difference  equally  striking.  That  Zoroaster  makes  his  dno- 
natiataais  universal  and  completey  springs  necessarily  from  the  nature 
of  his  Dualism,  and  from  the  promise  of  Time  withotU  Limits  to  Ormusd, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  great  cycle,  that  his  triumph  should  at  last 
be  certain  and  complete.  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  presents  us  with  a 
Tiew  of  the  final  condition  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  together  with 
Satan  and  his  adherents,  which  is  very  different.  The  second  death 
which  they  are  sentenced  to  undergo,  admits  of  no  restoration.  If  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  knew  anything  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Zend- 
Ayesta,  (which  has  of  late  been  strenuously  asserted),  he  has  at  least 
taken  the  liberty  often  and  widely  to  depart  from  them.*  But  still,  must 
we  say  now  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  has,  in  common  with  the 
heathen,  merely  adorned  a  general  principle  which  is  spontaneous  as  it 
were  to  our  nature,  by  inventing  a  sublime  and  beautiful  allegory  for 
this  purpose  ?  The  attentive  and  judicious  reader  will  hardly  say  this. 
The  difference  between  the  tnaral  hue  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  of 
all  the  heathen  fables  which  bear  any  general  resemblance  to  parts  of  it, 
is  exceedingly  great,  and  lies  indeed  upon  the  very  face  of  the  book. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  it  is  no  objection  to 
the  doctrine  of  one  only  living  and  true  Grod  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  many  of  the  heathen  had  exalted  conceptions  of  the  Divinity,  which 

with  OrmiHid  &nd  bis  good  angels  and  genii ;  the  first  aimingr  to  corrupt  and  de- 
•troy  everything  good,  the  last  striving  to  defend  and  preserve  it.  This  contest 
oontinaed  in  a  doubtfal  state  for  the  third  period  of  3000  years,  sometimes  Or- 
mnsd  and  sometimes  Ahriman  prevailing.  During  the  fourth  or  last  period  of 
9000  years,  Ahriman  is  to  have  the  predominance,  althougrh  opposition  to  him  on 
the  part  of  Ormusd  and  all  good  beings  is  never  to  cease.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  when  the  great  cycle  is  completed,  comes  the  greneial  anomaxdoraaiQ. 
The  dead  are  all  to  be  raised  and  brought  to  judgment.  The  earth  is  to  be  burn- 
ed up,  and  thus  to  be  purified  from  all  the  remains  of  evil  which  Ahriman  and 
liM  agents  had  mingled  with  it.  A  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  is  to  come 
Ibrth  from  this  conflagration  of  the  old.  The  wicked,  who  had  been  the  adhe- 
rents and  followers  of  Ahriman,  are  to  be  punished  in  a  dreadful  manner,  along 
with  him,  until  finally  all  will  become  penitent,  and  the  triumph  of  Ormusd  be 
fini versa!  and  complete.  • 

*  The  reader  of  the  Classics,  who  has  so  often  found  in  them  descriptions  or 
references  to  the /our  agfs^  will  naturally  be  led  to  inquire,  whether  there  is  not 
close  affinity,  as  to  origin,  between  them  and  the  four  great  periods  of  Zoro- 
fr.  Many  resemblances  may  easily  be  found.  The  great  period,  moreover,  of 
tJbt  12,000  years— may  not  this  correspond  with  Virgil's  magui  menses  in  £c.  IV, 
mad  with  the  magnus  annus  of  Servius,  who  comments  on  the  passage  in  Virgil  ? 
Mofe  light  will  yet  be  thrown  on  some  of  these  matters. 
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in  some  respects  approached  verj  near  to  those  in  the  Bible.  It  is  no 
objection  to  scriptural  morality,  that  Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Pla- 
tarcb,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epictetas,  and  manj  others,  cherished  not  a  few 
right  notions  respecting  morality.  Nor  is  it  any  proof  against  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  that  many  doctrines  of  natm^  theology,  (so 
to  speak),  are  assumed  by  the  sacred  writers,  instead  of  being  formally 
proved  by  them,  or  established  by  mere  dint  of  authority.  Even  tko 
existence  of  the  Godhead  itself  is  everywhere  assumedj  and  nowhere  de- 
monstrated by  argument 

\Vliy  may  we  not  say,  then,  that  the  hope  which  is  strengthened  and 
made  sure  by  the  Apocalypse,  the  hope  that  the  reign  of  sin  and  sorrow 
will  finally  cease  and  the  triumph  of  holiness  and  happiness  be  complete^ 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  and  only  a  natural  principle  of  the  hu- 
man heart  adorned  by  ingenious  fiction,  and  presented  as  such  in  tfak 
book  because  such  hope  is  congenial  with  our  nature  ?  That  it  is  am^ 
genial,  may  be  fully  conceded.  But  from  the  very  fact,  that  there  is 
such  a  principle  implanted  in  our  breasts,  I  would  argue,  that  the  greai 
Author  of  our  nature  lias  caused  such  a  book  as  the  Apocalypse  to  be 
written  ;  for  by  it  the  wants  which  spring  from  the  natural  desire  of  de- 
liverance from  evil  may  be  fully  satisfied.  The  book  now  presents  a 
consolation  the  need  of  which  we  feel.  It  is  adapted  to  our  case.  And 
how  can  this  be  turned  into  a  legitimate  argument  against  its  high  on* 
gin  and  authority  ? 

From  a  survey  of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  and  of  some  prevalent 
views  in  the  heathen  world,  we  now  venture  to  say,  that  John  has  not 
produced,  in  the  Apocalypse,  any  important  doctrine  which  is  wholly 
new  or  strange,  and  therefore  incredible.  His  book  cannot  be  rejected 
on  such  a  ground,  by  any  intelligent  or  candid  reader.  The  world  was 
filled  with  hopes,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  a  nature  like  to  those  encour- 
aged and  rendered  sure  by  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  time  when  this  book 
was  written.  It  was  doubtless  no  matter  of  surprise  to  the  Christians 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  author,  to  find  in  the  Revelation  the 
leading  truths  which  it  inculcates.  Ages  and  generations  had  hoped  and 
sighed  for  deliverance  from  sin  and  sorrow.  The  work  of  John  opened 
and  made  bright  the  prospect  of  realizing  what  had  so  long  been  desi- 
red. His  style  and  manner,  the  costume  of  his  book,  many  of  his  sym- 
bols, his  plan  and  mode  of  development,  were  in  some  respects  new, 
certainly  very  striking.  But  the  churches  of  early  times  do  not  seem  to 
have  thought  that  the  Revelation  was  either  so  peculiar  or  so  obscure^ 
that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  from  a  place  among  the  sacred  books.  When 
modem  critics  have  thought  and  reasoned  in  this  way,  have  they  not 
displayed  some  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  history  of  opinions  that 
belong  to  the  eariy  ages  of  Christianity  ? 
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{  4.  BkHmaHon  in  which  the  apocalyptic  ityle  of  prophecy  was  held^  at 

the  time  when  the  Hevelation  was  composed. 

Whoever  reads  with  care  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  re- 
specting the  Messianic  reign,  and  the  future  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
church— such  as  have  been  offered  to  the  view  of  the  reader  in  a  pre- 
ceding section  of  this  work — -can  scarcely  fail  to  observe  how  giadually 
the  manner  of  them  is  changed,  while  the  matter  or  substantial  basis  of 
them  remains  sdll  the  same.  Nothing  can  be  more  general  and  brief 
than  the  first  annunciations.  ^  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
serpent's  head."  *^  Shiloh  shall  come,  atad  unto  him  the  gathering  of 
the  pec^le  shall  be.*'  ^<In  Abraham's  seed,  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed."  AVho  the  individual  deliverer  was  to  be ;  what 
his  office  or  condition ;  when  or  where  he  should  make  his  appearance ; 
by  what  means  he  was  to  become  a  blessing  to  all  nations  as  well  as  to 
the  Jews ;  all  these  and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature  were  held  as 
yet  in  reserve.  It  was  only  down  so  late  as  the  time  of  David,  when 
the  intimation  was  plainly  given,  that  the  expected  Deliverer  and  King 
would  spring  from  his  progeny.  David,  therefore,  in  prophetic  antiet- 
pation  of  what  was  to  take  place,  exhibited  him  before  the  public  eye  as 
an  all-powerful  King,  an  irresistible  Conqueror,  whose  reign  would  be 
universal,  and  fill  the  earth  with  blessings.  Other  writers,, of  the  same 
age  and  of  succeeding  times,  animated  with  the  like  spirit,  re-echoed  the 
strains  of  this  immortal  bard,  and  widely  proclaimed  the  victories  of  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  The  45th  Psalm,  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  and  other  pieces  of  the  like  tenor,  are  striking  examples  of 
what  I  have  just  stated. 

Among  all  the  earlier  prophetic  annunciations  respecting  the  future 
kingdom  of  heaven,  however,  none  are  to  be  found  where  symbol  is  em- 
pbyed  in  the  manner  in  which  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Apocalypse  employ  it  Figurative  language  is,  indeed, 
everywhere  employed.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  this  was  ab- 
solutely necessary ;  for  how  could  an  attractive  picture  of  things  in  the 
distant  future  be  drawn,  without  borrowing  the  costume  of  the  age  in 
which  the  prophetic  author  wrote  ?  How  could  he  form  a  picture  both 
animated  and  striking,  unless  he  addressed  the  imagination  and  fancy 
through  the  medium  of  imagery  or  tropical  language?  The  second 
Pdalm,  the  45th  Psalm,  and  most  of  the  predictions  in  Isaiah,  are  nota- 
ble examples  of  what  I  here  mean  to  designate.  No  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  is  more  full  of  trope  and  imagery  than  these  Messianic  coroposi- 
tioos ;  none  requires  more  rhetorical  discrimination  and  taste,  in  order 
to  make  a  correct  interpretation. 
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But  with  all  this  abundance  of  metaphor  and  animated  imagery,  how 
different  still  is  the  manner  of  these  predictions,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  tho%e  contained  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah !  I 
do  not  now  speak  merely  of  the  Messianic  predictions  in  these  books, 
but  of  the  general  manner  of  the  entire  compositions  of  these  prophets. 
From  the  time  of  the  cf^tivity  downwards,  the  taste  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  in  general  seems  to  have  undergone  a  great  change.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  dissimilar  in  respect  to  style  and  method,  than  Isaiah,'  for 
example,  on  the  one  side,  and  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  Haggai,  and 
Malachi,  on  the  other.  Jeremiah  is  an  example  of  a  kind  of  interme- 
diate tone  between  the  two.  But  he  was  educated  in  Palestine,  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  there.  His  style  exhibits  some  points  of  surpass- 
ing excellence,  in  regard  to  which  he  has  not  been  outdone  by  any  wri- 
ter, perhaps  never  equalled.  But  his  writings  afford  us  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  9ymM%c  method  of  representation ;  such  as  those  of  the 
hnen  girdle,  chap,  xiii ;  the  potter  and  his  marred  work,  chi^  xviii ; 
the  potter's  earthen  bottle,  chap,  xix ;  the  two  baskets  of  figs,  chap,  xxiv ; 
and  the  bonds  and  yoke  put  on  his  neck,  chap,  xxvii.  In  Isaiah,  I  find 
but  a  single  instance  of  a  similar  nature ;  (unless  indeed  we  add  to  this 
the  representation  in  chap,  viii.)  This  is  in  chap,  xx,  where  the  ptt>- 
phet  is  commanded  ^^  to  walk  naked  and  barefoot  for  the  space  of  three 
years."  I  do  not  understand  this,  however,  as  anything  more  than  an 
embUmatic  jncture  exhibited  indeed  in  language,  but  not  literally  carried 
through  in  action.  Still,  in  its  nature  it  is  symbolic.  In  the  same  man- 
ner I  understand  the  symbolic  transaction  exhibited  in  Hosea  i,  ii. 
Amos  has  one  example  of  symbol  also,  in  chap,  viii,  viz.  a  basket  of 
summer  fruit. 

Let  the  reader  pass  now  from  an  attentive  examination  of  these  early 
prophets,  to  the  careful  perusal  of  those  who  wrote  during  and  after  the 
Babylonish  exile.  Ezekiel,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  almost  an  unbro- 
ken series  of  symbolical  representation.  His  preaching  or  prophesying 
stands,  in  almost  every  case,  connected  iptimately  with  representations 
of  such  a  nature. 

The  book  of  Daniel  is,  if  we  except  a  little  of  it  which  is  occupied 
¥dth  historic  narrative,  nothing  but  symbol  from  beginning  to  end. 
Dreams,  visions,  sensible  representations,  in  which  that  is  acted  out,  in 
view  of  the  prophet,  which  he  is  to  record  as  a  prediction,  constitute  the 
whole  of  his  prophecies.  In  these  respects,  he  is  the  exemplar  of  the 
Apocalypse,  whose  author,  although  indeed  no  imitator  in  a  servile  sense 
of  any  other  writer,  would  seem  still  to  have  given  a  dedded  preference 
to  Daniel's  method  of  representation  above  that  of  other  prophets. 

The  book  of  Zechariah,  again,  is  one  continuous  strain  of  symbols, 
until  we  reach  chap,  vii ;  this,  with  chap,  viii,  resembles  very  much  the 
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manner  of  Haggai  and  Malachi,  his  contemporaries.  From  the  9th  chap, 
to  the  end,  the  strain  is  indeed  diverse  j  so  much  so,  that  critics  have 
been  and  are  still  divided  in  opinion,  whether  this  portion  of  the  book 
belongs  to  the  same  author  who  wrote  the  first  half  of  the  book.  Witb- 
ont  entering  into  this  dispute,  I  would  merely  remark,  that  the  subject 
of  the  last  part  of  the  book  is  so  very  diverse  from  that  of  the  first,  that 
we  might  reasonably  expect  a  different  mode  of  treating  it  But,  widi 
all  the  diversity  between  chap,  ix — xiv.  and  the  rest  of  the  book,  still 
chap  xL  furnishes  us  with  a  notable  example  of  teaching  by  the  use  of 
symbol ;  as  marked,  indeed,  as  any  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  book. 

In  the  brief  compositions  of  Haggai  and  Malachi,  symbol  does  not  oc* 
cor ;  bat  both  of  their  books  are  merely  hortatory  or  admonitory^  rather 
than  predictions  respecting  the  future. 

Here  then  are  plain  and  palpable  facts  before  us.  A  great  change 
took  place  in  the  prophetic  style  and  method,  from  and  after  the  date  of 
the  Jewish  cs^tivity.  Jeremiah  jn'esents  this  matter  to  us,  in  its  tran- 
sition-state ;  which  is  what  we  might  naturally  expect.  Ezekiel,  who  ig 
carried  into  a  foreign  country  when  young,  fully  adopts  the  method  of 
the  prophets  during  and  after  the  exile.  The  taste  for  this  mode  of 
writing,  iq^roduced  by  such  men  as  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah^ 
seems  to  have  been  widely  diffused  among  the  Jews  everywhere,  and  to 
have  come  down,  with  augmented  sway,  to  the  apostolic  age  and  the 
times  which  immediately  succeeded  it.  This  we  shall  have  abundant 
opportunity  to  see,  in  the  sequel. 

In  whatever  way  so  great  a  change  in  the  style  of  composition  was 
brought  about  among  the  Jewish  prophets,  yet  the  fact  itself  admits  of 
no  denial  or  concealment.  The  taste  of  writers  and  readers  certainly 
underwent  a  great  revolution.  Did  the  influence  of  the  Chaldees  upon 
the  Jews  effect  this  ?  Or  is  it  one  of  those  things  which  supervene  so 
graduaDy,  that  a  specific  cause  can  hardly  be  assigned  for  it  ?  Is  it,  for 
example,  like  the  change  in  English  style  and  taste^  since  the  days  of 
Addison,  Steele,  and  Pope  ? 

That  theory  of  inspiration  which  makes  men  mere  machines  while  un- 
der its  influence,  responding  to  the  touch  of  an  invisible  hand,  as  the  lyre 
does  to  the  touch  of  its  master,  can  hardly  find  admission  here.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account  of  prophecy,  here  was  in  all  respects  the  same  author, 
who  gnided  Isaiah,  and  Hosea,  and  Amos,  and  JoeL  and  Micah.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  diverse  than  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  by 
them,  and  that  in  which  he  spoke  during  and  after  the  exile.  Can  we 
venture  to  suggest,  that  the  taste  of  the  divine  Author  himself  became 
ehanged  in  die  course  of  time,  in  order  that  we  may  account  for  the 
phenomenon  before  ns  ?  The  bare  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  makes  us 
inslinclaTdy  fevoU  fiom  it     Shall  we  not  say,  then,  as  Paul  does,  that 
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^  Uie  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to  the  prophets ;"  and  inasmuch  as 
this  is  so,  all  the  individualities  of  character,  in  each  age,  and  in  each 
particular  prophet,  are  of  course  fully  developed  ?  ^  facts  may  be  per- 
mitted to  bear  testimony  on  this  occasion,  (and  why  not  ?)  we  most  say, 
that  the  latter  supposition  is  probably  true.  Diversities  greater,  more 
specific,  more  easily  pointed  out,  and  more  characteristic  of  difference  in 
taste  and  cultivation,  exist  nowhere  among  Greek,  Boman,  or  Englisk 
writers,  than  exist  among  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies. 

If  one  wanted  proof  of  the  almost  self-evident  maxun,  that  when  God 
ipeaks  to  men  he  speaks  more  hwnano,  he  might  find  it  in  the  facts  before 
us.  Why  does  Ezekiel  differ  so  much  from  Isaiah,  Ilosea,  Joel,  and 
others  of  an  earlier  age  ?  Because,  I  would  answer,  his  own  personal 
taste,  and  that  of  others  whom  he  addresses,  was  exceedingly  different 
from  the  taste  of  former  times.  It  matters  not  from  what  cause  this  dif- 
ference sprung.  As  Sifact  it  stands  out  in  relief  before  us ;  and  we  pro- 
ceed in  a  correct  manner,  therefore,  when  we  attiibute  to  it  all  the  in- 
fluence that  it  would  naturally  have. 

The  question  is  of  little  or  no  moment  here,  wliich  of  the  two  methods 
of  writing  now  under  consideration,  is  rhetorically  to  be  preferred.  In 
the  West,  no  doubt  Isaiah  would  bear  away  the  palm.  But  ^ere  is  an 
East  as  well  as  a  West,  in  a  world  so  large  as  ours ;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  would  carry  the  prize  in 
all  the  eastern  world.  Much  nearer  to  their  taste  do  these  authors  ap- 
proach, than  the  simple  and  sublime  Isaiah.  What  rational  objection 
can  be  made,  now,  that  a  book,  such  as  the  Bible,  intended  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  eailh,  should  exliibit  on  its  pages  such  a  vaiiety  of  method 
in  composition,  that  every  part  of  the  world  may  find  in  it  something 
adapted  to  ita  own  taste  ? 

What  I  have  now  said  may  serve  to  explain,  and  at  the  same  time 
defend,  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  so  nearly,  in 
many  respects,  resembles  that  of  the  later  Hebrew  prophets.  The  taste 
of  the  later  prophets  was  widely  extended  and  long  cx)ntinued  among 
the  Jews.  In  its  nature  it  is  more  truly  oriented^  than  that  of  the  ear- 
lier prophets.  As  the  greater  portion  of  the  Jews  never  returned  from 
exile,  but  remained  in  distant  eastern  countries,  no  wonder  that  they 
ccmtinued  to  reUsh  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  symbolic  method  of  writing, 
exhibited  by  the  later  prophets,  and  that  this  taste  came  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  in  the  way  of  defending  the  style  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, if  such  defence  were  needed,  that  John  compHed  with  the  demands 
of  the  time  in  which  he  Uved  with  regard  to  this.  And  if  it  should  be 
said  here,  that  the  Saviour  himself  and  Paul  did  not  employ  the  symbolic 
method  in  their  predictions ;  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  prophetic 
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declarations  of  both  are  exceedingly  brief,  rarely  comprising  more  than 
ft  few  sentences,  and  in  declarations  of  such  a  character  there  is  not  room 
for  composition  of  such  a  nature  as  John  exhibits.  But  the  reader 
should  also  call  to  mind  the  exceedingij  figurative,  I  might  even  say 
^fmbbUc,  description  of  the  Saviour's  coming  to  punish  the  Jews,  as  set 
forth  in  Matt  xxiv.  I  would  remind  him,  also,  that  every  part  of  our 
Saviour's  instructions  is  filled  with  parables  and  similitudes  ;  a  method 
of  speaking  altogetlicr  of  the  like  nature  with  that  of  using  symbol  in 
prophecy. 

It  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  important  for  an  interpre- 
ter of  any  particular  book  of  Scriptures,  to  gain  all  the  knowledge  which 
he  can  of  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  age  in  which  the  author  of  that 
book  lived.  Whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  there  can  be 
no  rational  doubt  that  the  book  itself  was  written  during  the  first  cen* 
tnry  of  the  Christian  era.  Was  the  author  alone  and  peculiar  in  his 
taste  ?  Was  he  bo  singular,  so  peculiar  in  the  method  of  his  composi- 
tion, as  to  offend  the  feelings  and  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  expose 
his  book  to  be  charged  by  his  readers  with  being  extravagant  and  unin- 
telligible ?  So  one  would  think  from  the  charges  which  in  recent  times 
have  been  often  made  against  the  book,  and  which  are  not  without  ex- 
ample, even  during  and  after  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  There 
have  not  been  wanting  critics,  indeed,  such  as  they  were,  who  have  more 
than  intimated  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  was  a  kind  of  enthn- 
•iastic  visionary,  agitated,  when  he  wrote  his  book,  by  a  species  of  wwrno- 
mania  springing  from  the  troubles  and  persecutions  of  the  times  in  which 
he  Kved.  It  is  thus  that  ignorance  or  misconception  of  the  true  nature 
of  this  worit  can  speak  ;  but  it  becomes  those  who  have  examined  this 
matter,  to  consider  well  whether  there  is  any  weight  in  allegations  of 
Boch  a  character. 

My  position  is,  that  the  taste  and  manner  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  taste 
and  manner  of  the  later  Hebrew  prophets.,  and  of  the  age  in  which  John 
himself  lived.  The  former  part  of  this  allegation  has  alremly  been  illus- 
trated and  confirmed.  It  remains  to  exhibit,  if  it  can  be  done,  the  truth 
of  the  latter. 

Fortunately  for  my  purpose,  there  are  a  number  of  compositions  still 
extant,  which  took  their  rise  during  the  first  century  or  near  the  close  of 
it,  and  which  either  lay  claim  to  a  prophetic  character,  or  evidently  ex- 
hibit, in  their  style  and  method,  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  symbolic  or 
apocalyptic  mode  of  writing.  From  these  we  can  judge  what  the  taste 
and  feelings  of  that  period  was,  in  regard  to  composition  of  this  nature ; 
for  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  writers,  who  were  desirous  of  being 
read,  would  not  knowingly  offend  against  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.     It  is  evident,  indeed,  from  the  first  reading  of  the  pieces  in 
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question,  that  the  apocalyptic  manner  of  writing  was  one  which  was  con- 
sidered as  specially  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  one  whiek 
would  easily  find  its  way  to  popular  favour. 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  ancient  apocalyptic  literature,  which  is 
of  an  apocryphal  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  spirit  of  tlie 
age  in  which  John  lived,  I  shall  divide  it  into  two  classes ;  viz.  (1)  Such 
books  as  are  not  known  to  be  extant  at  present,  but  which  are  mentioB* 
ed  by  ancient  writers.  (2)  Such  works  as,  either  in  whole  or  in  party 
in  a  translation  or  in  their  original  language,  have  come  down  to  us. 

I  have  named  all  the  books  of  this  nature  apocryphal  ;  and  by  this 
designation  I  mean  to  characterize  them,  (1)  As  not  belonging  to  the 
Christian  canon  of  sacred  books ;  and  (2)  As  containing  ungrounded 
pretences  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  exhibiting  by  theu*  manner  and 
matter  more  or  less  of  fanaticism,  empty  auguries,  idle  speculations,  vam 
boastings  of  revealed  scientific  knowledge,  mere  histories  of  the  past 
clothed  in  the  garb  o^ predictions^  and  assumptions  of  very  extraordinary 
communications  made  in  a  manner  not  only  supernatural,  but  not  nnfre- 
quently  in  a  way  that  is  extravagant,  chikhsh,  and  altogether  incredible. 
With  all  these  is  intermixed  many  fine  moral  and  sometimes  truly  CArts- 
tian  sentiments,  and  many  views  of  God  and  divine  things  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  Scriptures.  It  will  be  understood  of  course,  that  I  do 
not  here  undertake  to  characterize  the  works  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
named  above,  but  only  such  later  apocryphal  books  as  we  now  have  op- 
portunity to  examine.  Other  apocryphal  works  which  have  perishedi 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  si>ecimens  of  them  that  have  been  pre- 
served, and  from  the  fate  itself  wliich  they  have  experienced,  were  for 
the  most  part  inferior  to  those  which  still  remain.  Tiie  virtuoso  in  an- 
cient sacred  literature  is  probably,  therefore,  the  only  person  that  now 
suffers  any  serious  inconvenience  worth  naming,  from  the  loss  to  which 
I  refer.  Still,  the  reader  will  remember,  that  a  leading  object  before  us 
at  present  is  to  inquire,  Avhether  the  age  of  John  was  an  age  productive 
in  an  uncommon  degree  of  compositions  which  were  designed  to  be  of  an 
apocalyptic  nature ;  and  if  so,  whether  there  is  anything  strange  in  the 
fact,  that  John  has  made  use  of  that  metliod  of  developing  his  prophetic 
views  which  the  Apocalypse  exhibits  ? 

§  5.  Apocryphal  Apocalypses  which  are  not  known  to  he  now  extant. 

It  will  be  understood  by  the  reader,  that  the  great  antiquity  of  all 
these  is  not  asserted ;  because  the  means  of  investigating  the  question 
of  aye,  are  not  in  all  cases  within  our  power.  In  general  we  may  w^ith 
much  probability  believe  them  to  have  been  the  productions  of  quite  an 
early  a^e  of  Christianity,  a)tliough  not,  perhaps,  of  the  first  century. 
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I  shall  simply  reooant  such  of  thede  hooks  as  are  known  hy  their  tides, 
and  refer  the  reader  to  authors  where  he  will  find  some  description  of 
Ibem. 

(1)  The  Apocalypse  of  Elijah,  (2)  The  Apocalypse  qf  Zephamah 
(JLoapofiov),     (3)  The  Apocalypse  of  Zechariah. 

These  are  all  mentioned  as  hooks  that  have  perished,  in  the  Codex 
Bihlioth.  Coisl.  rel  Seguir.  ed.  Montfaucon,  p.  194.  Jerome  also  men- 
^ns  the  first,  Epist.  101,  ad  Pammach.  From  their  titles  we  should 
naturallj  suppose  them  to  have  been  apocalyptic  in  the  manner  of  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.     But  we  can  make  no  certain  conclusion. 

(4)  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam.  This  is  mentioned  in  Epiph.  Uaer. 
31.  8,  a?)  being  a  Gnostic  production. 

(5)  The  Apocalypse  of  Abraham,  Also  mentioned  by  the  same  au- 
thor, Haer.  39.  5,  and  attributed  to  the  Sethitcs.  It  is  called  Abra- 
kaniy  in  Pseudo-Athana^  Synopsis  Scrip.  Sac. 

(6)  The  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  Mentioned  by  Syncellus,  Chronogr. 
p.  27,  and  supposed  by  him,  and  Cedrenus  (comp.  Histor.  p.  3),  to  be 
the  same  with  the  book  entitled  iU/rr^  M(aam^  yivtai^. 

(7)  The  Prophecies  of  Hystaspes.  This  book  must  have  been  com- 
posed very  early,  inasmuch  as  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  JVInj.  §  20)  men- 
tions it  as  according,  in  its  nmtter,  with  the  Sibylline  oracles.  It  ap- 
pears not  only  to  have  been  well  known  among  the  early  Christians, 
but  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom  vi.  5)  quotes  from  an  apocryphal  writing  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  extant  in  his  time  but  not  particularly  described  by 
him,  a  passage  which  shows  in  what  estimation  it  was  held  by  some. 
The  writer  of  that  Apocrypha,  Clement  says,  asserts  that  Paul  not  only 
recommended  the  Sibylline  oracles  to  the  heathen,  but  also  the  work  of 
H3r8taspes ;  in  wliich  last  work  they  might  find  (as  he  alleges),  that 
**^  the  Son  of  God  is  more  gloriously  and  clearly  described  [than  in  the 
Sibylline  oracles],  and  also  how  that  many  kings  will  make  war  against 
Christ,  hating  him  and  those  who  bear  his  name,  and  his  faithful  follow- 
ers, and  his  patience,  and  his  coming."  The  book,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  Iiave  been  of  Christian  origin ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Lactantius  (Inst  vii.  15.  viL  18),  of  a  like 
tenor  with  the  Sibylline  oracles,  often  approacliing  the  manner  of  hea- 
then predictions.  The  escliatology  of  Zoroaster,  viz.  that  the  world  would 
perish  by  fire,  etc.,  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  author  of  the 
book ;  who  probably,  therefore,  was  some  oriental  Christian,  or  Jewish 
Christian.  Bleek  (Theol.  Zeitschrift.  L  p.  146)  supposes  the  apocry- 
phal writing  of  Paul,  mentioned  above,  to  have  been  composed  in  the 
first  century.  Of  course,  if  this  be  correct,  the  book  of  Ilystaspes 
must  be  assigned  to  an  early  period. 

(8)  The  Apocalypse  of  Peter.    Ensdbiut   (Ilist.  Ecc.  m.  3.  25) 
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makes  mention  of  this,  and  raaUks  it  with  other  writings  of  a  dmilar  na- 
ture, which  he  explicitly  declares  to  be  spurious.  But  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria, iu  one  of  his  Iljpotyposes,  (which  is  now  lost,  but  a  fragment 
of  which  is  found  in  Euseb.  Hist  £cc  YL  14),  makes  mention  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  and  ranks  it  with  the  doidl)ted  Epistles  of  Jude 
and  Barnabas.  Before  the  time  of  Clement,  Theodotus  the  Gnostic 
had  made  free  use  of  this  Apocalypse ;  and  in  his  'ExXoycu  ix  rw  n^ 
iptjtixdiv  OeodoToVf  the  same  Gement  has  preserved  some  small  speci- 
mens of  the  Apocalypse  in  question.  The  tenor  of  diese  is  that  of 
heayy  denunciation,  probably  directed  against  the  Jews.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  of  the  writing  before  us,  Lactantius  speaks  in  Inst.  IV. 
21,  where  he  says  that  the  praediccUio  of  Paul  and  of  Peter  at  Rome 
was  reduced  to  writing,  and  then  cites  from  this  writing  many  severe 
comminations  against  the  Jews.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
praedicatio  here  means  the  'ATTOxdXvxpig  Ustqw  ;  ahhough  Grabe  and 
Schmidt  maintain  this.  It  may  have  been  the  KriQvyiia  UergoVy  to 
which  matter  of  this  kind  would  not  have  been  inappropriate. — But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  anonymous  fragment  on  the  Canon  in  Muratori  (An- 
tiq.  ItaL  Med.  Aevi,  HI.  854),  who  wrote  near  the  end  of  the  second 
century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  says :  "  ApocaJypsis  [-t»=«ei^  ^] 
Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus,  quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  eo- 
clesia  nolunt"  This  writer,  then,  places  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  in 
the  same  rank  with  that  of  John ;  and  so  Clement  of  Alexandria  appears 
to  have  done.  Sozomen  also  states,  that  it  was  read  iv  r^  ^f*fQa  r^s 
tiOQaaxevijg,  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Palestine,  down  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  all  probability,  then,  of  Judaeo-Cluistian  origin,  and  in 
its  tenor  it  was  like  many  other  productions  of  that  period  which  had  a 
similar  origin.  The  extent  of  the  writing  cannot  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty. In  the  sttchometnoj  i.  e.  measure  or  number  of  attxoi,  pertain- 
ing to  the  various  sacred  and  to  some  apocryphal  books,  given  in  CoteL 
Patt  Apostol.  I.  p.  7,  2070  (Stixoi  are  assigned  to  it  by  one  reading, 
and  by  another  270.  To  the  Apocalypse  of  John  is  assigned,  in  the 
same  place,  1200. 

(9)  The  Apocalypse  of  PauL  This  was  founded  on  the  passage  in 
2  Cor.  12:  2 — 4,  respecting  Paul's  rapture  into  the  third  heaven,  and 
it  professes  to  reveal  what  was  there  said  to  him.  It  was  probably  the 
same  writing  that  was  often  cited  in  ancient  times  under  the  title  of  ^Ava- 
^arixop  TJavXov.  Augustine  (Tract.  98  in  Evang.  Johannis)  says,  that 
it  was  ^  full  of  fables  invented  stulttsstma  presvmpiione,^*  The  Cainitae, 
an  anti-Jewish  sect  and  a  branch  of  the  Ophitae,  appear  to  have  made 
great  use  of  this  writing.  Sozomen  refers  to  it  in  Ecc  Hist.  VII.  19 ; 
as  do  Thedoret  and  Theophylact  in  their  commentaries  on  2  Cor.  12: 
2-— 4.     Theodosius  of  Alexandria,  of  an  uncertain  age,  in  his  work 
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^K^enTr^funa  nsQi  MQoaipduov,  speaks  of  it  as  being  no  work  of  Paul  the 
apostle^  but  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  which  last,  however,  seems  to  -  be 
merely  conjecturaL 

(10)  Mevelations  of  CentUhm.  A  question  much  contested  has 
arisen,  in  modem  times,  respecting  these  Revelations.  The  question  is, 
whether  a  book  bearing  such  a  title  in  andent  times,  and  being  the  work 
of  Cerinthus,  really  existed ;  or,  whether  the  Apocalypse  of  John  was 
so  called  by  Coius,  a  presbyter  at  Rome  (fl.  A.  D.  200),  because  he  sup- 
posed Cerinthus  to  have  been  the  author.  Caius  was  a  zealous  opposer 
of  the  Montanists,  who  maintained  extravagant  views  in  respect  to  a 
terrestrial  Millennium ;  and  in  a  Dialogue  i^Titten  by  him  against  the 
Montanists,  he  says,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecc.  3.  28,  ^  Cerin- 
thus, under  the  guise  of  revelations  written  by  a  distinguished  apostle, 
has,  without  regard  to  truth,  introduced  to  us  accounts  of  wonderful 
things  as  shown  to  him  by  angels,  aflirming  that  after  the  resurrection 
there  will  be  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  we  shall  be  made 
citizens  of  Jerusalem  in  our  fleshly  state,  and  there  serve  once  more  our 
lusts  and  pleasures.  And  being  an  enemy  to  the  Scriptures  of  God, 
and  wishing  to  mislead,  he  t^ays  there  ^ill  be  a  thousand  years  of  wed- 
ding-feasts." Does  C;uu3  here  mean,  that  Cerinthus  himself  forged 
revchitions  which  resembled  those  of  John,  and  prefixed  the  a|)ostie'8 
name  to  them  in  order  to  gain  credit  for  them  ?  Or  docs  he  mean  to 
stigmatize  the  Apocalypse  itself  as  a  supposititious  work,  attributed  to 
John  by  Cerinthus,  and  unworthy  of  credit  ?  This  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  a  discussion  of  tliis  question,  as  it  will  again  come  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  sequel.  I  Avill  tlierefore  simply  remark  here,  that 
Eusebius  nowhere  mentions  a  book  of  this  nature  which  was  written  by 
Cerinthus  himself,  although  he  says  much  of  him,  and  is  very  particu- 
lar in  naming  all  works  of  such  a  kuid  wliich  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge. Neither  does  Ireuaeus  nor  Epipliiuiius  make  any  mention  of 
such  a  work  as  belonging  to  Cerinthus.  The  probability  seems  rather 
to  be,  tliat  Cains,  out  of  zeal  against  the  Montanists  and  Cerinthus,  who 
were  enthusiastic  Millenarians,  meant  by  this  passage  to  disclaim  the 
Ai)Ocaly])se  of  John  because  it  seemed  to  him  too  much  to  favour  their 
cause.  He  of  course  attributed  the  book  to  some  fiictitious  source,  and 
maintained  that  deception  was  practised  by  Cerinthus  in  respect  to  it. 

(11)  The  Apocalypse  of  Saint  Thomas,  Merely  mentioned  in  the 
Decretum  Gelasianum  de  libris  Apocryphis.     Also, 

(12)  The  Apocalypse  of  Stephen  tlie  Martyr.  Sixtus  Senensis,  in 
his  Biblioth.  Sac.  II.  p.  12,  quotes  a  writing  of  Serapion  of  Tlmiuis 
agwnst  the  Manichees,  as  saying,  tliat  they  held  this  Apocalypse  in 
high  estimation.  Nothing  more  is  known  res|)ecting  it.  The  Greek 
original  of  Serapion  remains  as  yet  unpublished. 
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Later  Apocafypsee  in  abundance  might  be  named ;  but  this  would 
have  no  bearing  on  the  object  before  ub  ;  which  iR,  merely  to  illustraie 
the  strong  incliiuxtion  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  toward  writings 
of  this  nature.  We  see  what  abundant  gleanings  have  ahieadj  been 
made,  fitim  writings  which  are  mostly  of  early  origin,  and  perhape  aH 
of  them ;  but  which  have  perished,  through  their  extravagance  or  ixH 
significance.  In  regard  to  some  others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  we  are 
placed  in  a  different  position.  We  have  them  before  us,  and  can  ex- 
amine and  judge  for  ourselves  respecting  the  nature  and  design  of  their 
composition.  I  shall  give  the  result  of  my  examination  as  l»rietiy  as  is 
consistent  with  imparting  the  requisite  information  to  those  who  may 
have  no  access  to  the  originals,  and  who  wish  for  such  an  account  of 
them  as  will  enable  them  to  form  some  proper  judgment  of  the  books  in 

question.* 

■ 

§  6.  Apocryphal  Revelations  still  extant. 

These  are  (a)  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  (b)  The  Book 
of  Enoch,  {c)  The  fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  (d)  The  Sibylline  Oradca. 
(e)  The  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs.  (/)  The  Shepherd  of 
Hernias,     (g)  The  apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  John. 

(a)  The  AsceriBion  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet. 

Such  is  the  general  title  given  to  a  singular  book,  of  no  small  interest 
to  the  critic  who  is  concerned  with  Christian  antiquities.  Several  of 
the  early  Christian  writers  have  referred  to  this  production  ;  and  some 
have  quoted  a  part  of  its  contents  in  such  a  way,  as  to  show  that  it  was 
originally  written  in  Greek.  From  the  sixth  century,  however,  nearly 
down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  only  now  and  then  a 
solitary  voice,  a  deep  silence  hsA  reigned  among  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
all  classes  respecting  it ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  years  since,  that  the  learned 
counted  it  among  the  books  which  were  irretrievably  lost.  Happily,  a 
little  more  than  20  years  ago,  Dr.  Laurence,  then  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Oxford,  came  into  possession  of  an  Aethiopic  translation  of 
this  work,  which  he  procured  from  a  bookseller  in  London,  who  had 
purchased  it  among  a  parcel  of  miscellaneous  books  at  auction,  without 
any  knowledge  as  to  whence  it  came  or  what  it  contained.  In  1819 
Dr.  Laurence  gave  to  the  world  the  contents  of  it,  in  Aethiopic,  and  in 
a  Latin  translation  with  notes,  to  which  he  subjoined  an  English  version, 

*  For  the  sabBtance  of  the  preceding  summary  respecting  the  lost  *u4ironaXvif/£tSj 
1  am  indebted  to  the  interesting  work  of  F.  LOcke,  £inl.  in  die  Off.  Johannis,  I. 
p.  44  seq.  It  is  more  complete  and  better  arranged,  than  any  other  which  I  have 
■een. 
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and  a  critical  dissertation  in  the  same  language.  Of  the  general  fidelity 
and  ability  of  these  critical  labours,  there  is,  I  beHeve,  no  doubt  among 
those  who  are  qualified  to  judge* 

The  general  title  of  the  book,  Ascension  ofJsatahj  or  (as  Epiphanius 
Haeres.  40  calls  it)  j^va^arixop  'Eaatovy  does  not  seem  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  whole  composition.  It  is  divided,  by  the  nature  of  its  contents 
and  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  written,  into  two  parts ;  the  first  of  which 
(chap,  i — Y.)  is  a  kind  of  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  prophet  Isar 
iah ;  and  the  second  (chap,  vi — xi.)  contains  an  account  of  his  ascent  to 
the  upper  heaven.  There  is  a  separate  title  for  the  second  part,  viz. 
The  Vision  (ogaaig)  which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amos  scna,  in  the  2(Hh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  king  ofjvdak,  A  brief  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  peculiar  and  interesting  piece,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader  who  is  not  able  to  procure  the  book.  It  is,  moreover,  of  some 
importance  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  I  have  in  view. 
Its  general  similarity  of  form  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John  must,  in  many 
respects,  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  reader.  The  tenor  of  the  book 
is  as  follows : 

*  Hezekifth,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  reign,  sent  for  his  only  son  Manasseh,  and 
brought  him  before  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  his  son  Josheb,  in  order  that  he  might 
deliver  to  him  the  truths,  which  he  himself  had  received  from  the  prophet,  re- 
specting eternal  judgments,  the  torments  of  Grehenna  that  place  of  everlasting 
punishment,  the  different  orders  of  angels — and  truths  relating  to  the  faith  of  the 
Beloved  [the  Messiah],  the  destruction  of  the  world,  the  clothing  of  the  saints, 
their  departure  and  change,  and  the  rejection  and  ascension  of  the  Beloved.  These 
truths,  [it  is  said],  were  seen  in  prophetic  vision  by  Isaiah  in  the  20th  year  of 
Hezekiah's  reign.'  [These  subjects  have  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  second 
part  of  the  book  entitled  Vision  ox** OffoaiQy  viz.  chap,  vi — xi.] 

'  Isaiah  informs  the  king  that  his  son  will  reject  all  these  truths ;  that  Samael 
[Satan]  will  take  possession  of  him,  and  lead  him  to  pervert  many,  and  also  to 
the  murder  of  the  prophet  himself.  Hezekiah  weeps,  and  determines  to  destroy 
Manasseh ;  but  the  prophet  forbids  him.'  Ch.  i. 

*  Afler  Hezekiah's  death,  Herial  [Belial  =  Satan]  leads  Manasseh  into  all  man- 
ner  of  wickedness,  specially  idolatry  and  the  persecution  of  the  faithful  servants 
of  God.  Isaiah,  with  other  prophets,  flees  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  and 
they  take  up  their  abode  on  a  desert  mountain  there,  where  they  subsist  on  roots 
and  herbs.  Afler  two  years,  a  false  prophet  by  the  name  of  Belkira,  a  Samaritan 
residing  at  Bethlehem,  discovering  the  place  of  Isaiah's  retreat,  accuses  him  to 
Manasseh  as  being  guilty  of  blasphemy  in  asserting  that  he  had  seen  Grod  [Is.  vi.], 
also  because  he  had  called  Jerusalem  Sodom,  and  denounced  her  princes  as  people  of 
Gomorrha,  [Is.  1: 10].  Manasseh  sends  and  apprehends  Isaiah;  for  Berial  (who 
dwelt  in  him)  was  greatly  enraged  on  account  of  his  prophecies  respecting  the 
Beloved,'  [viz.  those  mentioned  under  chap,  i.] 

After  narrating  the  apprehension  of  Isaiah,  on  account  of  the  predic- 
tions wliich  he  had  before  uttered  concerning  the  Beloved,  who  would 
Qome  from  the  seventh  heaven,  take  the  form  of  man,  be  persecuted  by 
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the  Jews,  and  finally  crucified  <^  in  company  with  the  warkers  of  iniquity,'' 
the  widter  goes  on  to  recite  more  particulars  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.** 

*  The  twelve  apoHtles  take  offence,  watchmen  guard  the  ■epnlchre  of  the  Be- 
loved, angels  descend  to  open  it  on  the  third  day,  the  twelve  diaciplea  are  com- 
missioned to  preach  to  all  nations,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  and  miracles  become 
frequent.  Afterwards,  however,  disciples  forsake  the  doctrine  of  the  twelve  apoe- 
tles  respecting  the  second  advent  of  Christy  and  contend  much  td>out  the  prmimUy  of 
his  approach.  There  will  be  great  defections  in  doctrine  and  practice,  among 
pastors,  elders,  and  their  flocks  ;  but  few  faitliful  teachers  will  be  lefl,  and  a  lying, 
worldly,  ambitious,  avaricious  spirit  will  prevail.'  [The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
notice  how  plainly  these  things  characterize  the  time  in  which  the  writer  muit 
have  lived.]  Chap.  ii.  iii. 

*■  When  this  period  is  completed,  Berial  will  descend  [viz.  fiom  the  firmament 
or  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  the  author  supposes  him  to  live],  in 
the  form  of  an  impious  monarch,  the  murderer  of  his  mother^  the  sovereign  of  the 
world,  [he  means  JSTero  who  murdered  his  own  mother],  and  he  will  persecute 
and  oppress  all  the  disoiples  of  the  Beloved,  claim  divine  honours,  overturn  all 
the  usual  and  established  courses  of  things,  be  worshipped  and  served  as  God, 
erect  his  image  everywhere,  and  have  power  three  years^  seven  months^  and  twenty- 
seven  days.  Only  a  few  believers  will  be  left,  waiting  for  the  commg  of  their 
Lord  ;  which  shall  take  place  afler  332  days.  Berial  and  his  poicers  shall  be 
dragged  into  Gehenna,,  and  the  saints  shall  enjoy  the  test  provided  for  them  in  their 
present  bodily  state.  All  the  saints  from  heaven,  in  their  heavenly  clothing,  shall 
descend  with  the  Lord,  and  dwell  in  this  world ;  while  the  saints,  who  had  not 
died,  shall  altio  be  clothed  in  like  manner  with  those  who  come  from  heaven,  and, 
after  a  time,  leave  their  bodies  here,  in  order  to  assume  their  heavenly  station. 
The  universal  wreck  of  the  material  world  will  follow ;  and  this  will  be  the 
forerunner  of  the  general  resurrection  and  the  judgment.  The  ungodly  shall 
be  devoured  by  fire  which  issues  from  the  Beloved.'  Chap.  iv. 

The  writer  now  breaks  off  from  his  account  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  and 
refers  us,  for  the  remainder,  to  the  Vision  of  Babylon ;  by  which  I  un- 
derstand a  part  of  the  canonical  Isaiah,  viz.  ch£^.  xiii.  xiv.  xxi.  He 
evidently  expects  his  readers  to  find  there  a  type  or  exemplar  of  the 
punishment  of  the  second  Babylon  [Rome],  with  all  its  adherents. 

Chap.  V.  contains  an  account  of  the  final  martyrdom  of  the  prophet,  *■  who  was 
■awn  asunder,  through  the  influence  of  Berial,  with  a  wooden  saw.  Belkira,  the 
Samaritan,  and  others  stood  by,  now  deriding  his  sufferings,  and  then  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade  him  to  recant  what  he  had  said  against  them.  But  he  hearkened 
not  to  their  counsels,  and  died  without  a  tear  or  a  groan,  calling  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  this  was  brought  about  by  Samael  [Satan],  who  wasf'nraged  because 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy  respecting  the  Beloved,  and  also  respecting  the  destruction  of 
Satan  and  his  kingdom.' 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  reader's  notice,  how  entirely  the  general 
tenor  of  the  foregoing  alleged  predictions  of  Isaiah  accord  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  Apocalypse.     But  of  this,  more  in  the  sequel. 

Here  ends  the  first  part  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah ;  and,  from  its  con- 
tents, it  might  with  much  mxxt  propriety  be  named  i^odog  or  fiOQt^Qwr 
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*Eaatov,  But  it  would  seem,  that  some  redactor  who  gave  currency  to 
the  woi^,  afi&xed  a  general  title,  because  the  first  part  might  be  fairiy 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  an  introdticHan  to  the  second.  The 
abstract  of  the  "OQaotg  must  be  very  brief. 

'  Iniah,  with  his  son  Josheb,  yisits  Hezekiah  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign ; 
■nd  thirty  prophets,  with  many  sons  of  the  prophets,  were  also  assembled  on  thii 
occasion,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  distinguished  seer.  The  Toice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  [Vp  r^]  is  soon  heard,  while  Isaiah  is  talking  with  the  king ;  and  all  fall 
prostrate  and  worship.  Isaiah  remains  in  a  trance,  conversing  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  One  of  the  glorious  angels  of  the  seventh  heaven  is  sent,  to  conduct 
Isaiah  thither.  When  the  rapture  was  accomplished,  and  the  prophet  restored  to 
the  use  of  his  bodily  faculties  again,  he  related  the  particulars  of  his  ascension 
to  the  king  and  some  of  his  officers  with  the  prophets.'  Chap.  vi. 

The  vision  during  the  rapture  fbllows.  *■  An  angel  exceedingly  glorious  ap- 
pears to  him,  and  informs  him  that  he  is  sent  to  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of 
God  and  of  the  Beloved.  First,  they  ascend  to  the  firmament  [the  upper  part  of 
the  air,  i.  e.  that  which  lies  near  the  welkin  or  firmament].  There  the  prophet 
sees  Samael  and  all  his  powers  engaged  in  fierce  contest,  and  slaughter,  and  dia- 
bolical deeds,  doing  things  like  to  those  which  are  done  on  earth.'  [Another 
trait  of  Nero's  time]. 

He  then  ascends  above  the  first  heaven  or  firmament,  where  he  sees  a  throne 
in  the  midst,  with  angels  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  the  former  being  far  more 
glorious  than  the  latter,  while  all  unite  in  praising  Him  who  dwells  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  and  his  Beloved.  The  second  heaven  repeats  the  same  scene,  but  with 
,  augmented  splendour.  Here  the  prophet  prostrates  himself  in  order  to  worship 
Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne ;  but  he  is  told  by  his  conductor  that  it  is  only  an 
angel,  and  that  he  must  reserve  his  worship  for  the  seventh  heayen ;  [comp.  Rev. 
19:  10.  U2:  9.] 

'  In  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  heaven,  the  same  scene  is  repeated ;  the 
throne  in  the  midst,  the  angels  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  gradually  augment- 
ing glory  are  all  mentioned.  In  the  third  heaven,  however,  the  commemoration 
of  things  ceases,  although  the  knowledge  of  them  there  exists.  The  glory  of 
the  presiding  angel  in  each  of  the  fi\e  heavens,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  angels 
on  the  right  and  lefl.  In  the  fifth  heaven,  the  augmentation  of  glory  is  tripled 
or  quadrupled.'  Chap.  vii. 

*  The  prophet  is  next  conducted  to  the  ether  of  the  sixth  heaven,  where  he 
sees  a  throne  and  great  splendour.  The  angel  informs  him,  that  he  is  to  see  much 
greater  glory,  and  that  he  is  to  return  for  a  while  to  his  mortal  body,  but  after- 
wards by  a  violent  death  to  come  to  the  seventh  heaven,  and  assume  the  clothing 
there  laid  up  for  him.  In  the  sixth  heaven,  to  which  he  is  now  conducted,  he 
sees  no  throne,  no  right  nor  left  side  differing  in  splendour ;  all  are  alike  splendid, 
and  "  iMll  invoke  the  Father^  the  Beloved  the  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  vnth 
mmied  voice.**  Here  the  light  is  such  as  makes  that  of  the  five  heavens  appear  as 
darkness.  The  prophet  prays  for  liberty  to  remain  here  and  not  return  to  the 
earth ;  but  his  request  is  not  granted.'  Chap.  viii. 

*  He  is  next  transported  to  the  ether  of  the  seventh  heaven.  There  a  voice  sa- 
lutes his  ear,  inquiring  whither  he  would  come  who  dwells  among  strangers. 
Permission,  however,  is  given  by  his  "  Lord  God,  the  Lord  Christ,"  to  ascend  to 
Ae  seventh  heaven.  There  are  angels  innumerable,  and  all  the  glorified  saints 
isfiwlMl  with  their  heavenly  clothing,  but  not  yet  crowned  or  enthroned,  nor  to 
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be  8o  until  aAer  the  humiliation,  exaltation,  and  glorified  state  of  the  Beloved. 
The  beloved  is  to  descend  through  all  heavens,  unknown  to  the  angels  as  be 
passes,  because  he  assumes  their  respective  forms,  [chap.  x.  20  seq.]  ;  he  will 
assume  the  form  of  man,  be  reputed  as  flesh,  be  crucified,  rise  from  the  deadTon 
the  third  day,  and  afler  545  days  ascend  to  glory,  bringing  many  saints  with  him ; 
and  then  shall  thrones  and  crowns  be  given  to  them  all.  Books  recording  all  that 
is  done  on  earth  are  here  shown  to  the  prophet,  and  clothing,  crowns,  and  thrones 
are  pointed  out,  which  are  reserved  for^'saints  who  are  in  future  to  come  thith- 
er. The  Beloved  here  exhibits  himself  in  surpassing  glory.  Angels  and  sainti 
worship  him.  He  then  assumes  an  angelic  form ;  they  still  repeat  the  worship. 
Another  glorious  Being,  the  Angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  similar  appearance,  m 
approached  and  worshipped,  although  he  does  not  actually  change  his  glory  into 
one  like  that  of  the  angels.  The  prophet  is  bidden  to  worship  him.  Finally,  tfap 
Beloved,  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  the  saints  and  angels,  approeeli 
and  worship  the  Father.'  Chap.  ix. 

'  The  prophet  now  hears  praise  and  glorification  transmitted  from  all  the  six 
heavens  below  to  Him  who  is  in  the  seventh  )  afler  which  a  voice  proceeds  fWnn 
the  Father,  commissioning  the  Beloved  to  descend  through  all  the  heavens,  con- 
cealed from  the  inhabitants  of  them.  In  passing  through  tlie  domain  of  Simsel, 
he  is  even  to  assume  the  appearance  of  his  angels  [10:  11].  When  the  conquest 
of  all  the  powers  of  darkness  shall  have  been  achieved,  then  shall  the  Beloved 
ascend  to  glory,  and  reign  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'  *  In  obedience  to  this  man- 
date the  Lord  now  descends  through  all  heavens,  accompanied  by  the  prophet 
and  his  conductor,  and  concealed  from  all  those  through  tlie  midst  of  whom  he 
passes.  He  even  assimilates  himself  to  the  angels  of  Samael,  as  he  passes  throof  h 
the  firmament  where  they  dwell.'  Chap.  x. 

*■  Next  he  becomes  incarnate  in  the  womb  of  Mary.  The  suspicions  of  Joseph, 
his  intention  to  divorce  her,  the  interposition  of  an  angel,  the  refraining  firom  con« 
jugal  intercourse,  and  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour,  are  all  then  narrated 
as  passing  in  vision  before  the  prophet's  eyes.  His  youth,  manhood,  miracles, 
public  development,  crucifixion,  the  sending  forth  of  his  apostles,  and  his  ascen- 
sion, are  all  briefly  passed  in  review.  Finally  he  ascends  in  his  glory,  and  is  seen 
and  worshipped  in  his  ascent  by  all  the  worlds  through  which  he  passes,  not  ex- 
cepting even  that  of  Samael.  In  the  seventh  heaven,  he  takes  his  seat  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  great  Glory,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  left  hand.' 

*  Isaiah  now  returns  to  his  mortal  body,  and  relates  to  Hezekiah  and  others 
what  things  he  had  seen,  charging  them  not  to  make  them  public  until  a  future 
period.  On  account  of  this  vision  Samael  hated  Isaiah,  and  caused  Manasseh  to 
saw  him  asunder.'  Chap.  xi. 

Such  is  the  deeply  interesting  apocryphal  book  before  us  ;  on  which 
it  would  be  easier  to  write  a  little  volume,  than  to  compress  into  a  few 
paragraphs  what  is  appropriate  to  be  said  on  the  present  occasion. 

Of  the  individual  author  of  this  piece  we  know  nothing  with  certainty, 
or  even  with  probabihty.  That  he  was  a  Christian^  lies  upon  the  face 
of  the  whole  composition ;  that  he  was  of  Jewish  lineage,  is  almost 
equally  plain,  from  his  manifest  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Scriptoresi 
and  with  the  Rabbinical  traditions  of  the  times.  As  an  example  of  the 
latter,  we  may  appeal  to  the  martyrology  of  Isaiah  as  related  in  chap. 
5: 11,  where  the  circumstance  is  m^itioned  of  his  being  mmon  ammdtr 
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(as  Dr.  Laurence  has  it)  with  a  wooden  taw.  The  meaning  probably 
tSy  as  we  should  express  it,  with  a  wood^aw,  i.  e.  a  saw  adapted  to  the 
sawing  of  wood.  Merely  that  he  was  sawn  asunder,  is  the  tradition 
given  in  the  Mishna  (Tract.  Jebam.  IV.  ad  fin.)  ;  so  too  in  Cod.  Sanhed. 
foL  103.  b;  and  in  some  other  Jewish  productions,  early  and  late,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  eaiiier  Christian  fathers  who  make  mention  of 
the  same  tradition.  Paul  is  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to  the  same,  in 
the  inqla^riaav  of  Heb.  11:  37. 

To  recoimt  the  instances  in  which  the  author  makes  reference  to  Old 
and  New  Testament  declarations  of  facts  and  truths,  would  be  to  repeat 
a  considerable  portion  c^  the  whole  book ;  although  in  no  instance  does 
he  formally  quote  either  Testament,  if  perhaps  we  may  except  ch.  viiL 
1 1 ,  where  it  is  said  of  Isaiah  in  his  earthly  condition,  that  ^  he  had  neither 
perceived,  nor  ascended,  nor  understood  the  things"  which  were  reveal- 
ed to  him  in  the  upper  world  The  same  turn  of  thought,  and  nearly 
the  same  expression,  may  be  found  in  Is.  64: 3, 4.  But  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  work  is  most  manifestly  modelled  after  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  rapture  of  Paul  to  the  third  heaven,  (2  Cor. 
xii.),  is  tlie  model  of  the  general  costume  of  the  book  ;  and  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  auUior's  plan,  the  \isions  of  God  in  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Dan- 
iel, and  the  Apocalypse,  are  all  laid  under  contribution.  That  he  had 
read  the  Apocalypse,  seems  to  me  almost  beyond  a  doubt.  £.  g.  Isaiah 
says  (Ascens.  8:  4)  to  his  angel-conductor :  **  What  is  this  wliich  I  be- 
hold, my  Lord  ?  He  replied :  I  am  not  thy  Lord,  but  thine  associate." 
Here  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  Rev.  22:  8,  9  or  19: 10  was  be- 
fore the  author's  mind.  On  another  occasion  (7:  21 — 23)  the  prophet 
falls  down  to  worship  the  suigel,  who  replies  to  him  almost  according  to 
the  exact  tenor  of  Rev.  19:  10,  where  John  offers  to  worship  his  angel- 
interpreter.  The  description  of  "  the  impious  monarch,  the  murderer  of 
his  mother"  (4:  2 — 12),  seems  so  plainly  to  coincide,  in  all  its  leading 
features,  with  that  of  the  beast  in  Apoc.  xiii,  that  the  reader  cannot 
make  a  comparison  between  them  without  a  conviction  that  one  must  be 
the  model  of  the  other. 

The  leading  sentiment  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
which  has  already  been  exhibited  above,  is  almost  with  equal  plainness 
brought  to  view  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  According  to  chap.  4: 
13  seq.,  great  defection  in  the  cliurch  shall  take  place  before  the  coming 
of  Christ ;  but  he  will  come  with  his  angels,  and  ^  drag  Berial  and  his 
powers  into  Geheima ;"  comp.  Rev.  20: 1 — 3.  Then  will  succeed  a 
time  of  rest  to  the  pious ;  comp.  Rev.  20:  4 — 6.  The  saints  in  glory 
will  come  with  their  heavenly  splendour,  and  dwell  with  the  saints  on 
earth,  who  will  be  clad  like  the  glorified  saints ;  and  after  the  season  of  rest 
al  past,  they  will  be  tiiuiiferred  to  heaven  (Ascens.  lY.  16, 17).    Then 
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all  worids  will  be  shaken  by  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  the  resurrectiaii 
will  take  place,  the  judgment  will  follow,  and  a  fire  will  consume  all  the 
ungodly  (4:  18). 

From  this  passage  it  is  plain,  that  the  author  of  the  apocryphal  hook 
under  examination  was  a  Millenarian  in  the  sense  in  which  Papias  and 
many  of  the  early  Christians  were,  i.  e.  that  he  believed  in  Christ's  tw- 
ble  reign  on  earth,  during  the  period  of  rest  which  he  had  {^pointed  fbr 
his  church. 

In  another  passage  (9: 12 — 18),  the  writer  refers  to  the  state  of  saints 
after  their  death  and  before  the  ascension  of  Christ,  in  a  manner  wbidi 
shows  that  he  had  the  first  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  (chap,  iii — ^viL)  in 
view.  He  speaks  of  the  thrones,  and  crowns,  and  the  heavenly  clothings 
in  a  way  like  that  of  John  in  the  Apocalypse  3:  4.  4:  4.  6: 11.  7: 9,  13; 
one  circumstance  excepted,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  the  sequeL 

Gresenius  (Einleit  in  Jesaiam,  p.  50)  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
*  the  main  object  of  the  writer  of  the  Ascension  is,  to  express  his  earnest 
hope  and  expectation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ,  and  of  the  splen^ 
triumph  for  the  saints  and  martyrs  which  will  ensue.'  That  this  doc- 
trine is  plainly  contained  in  his  book,  the  passages  quoted  above  are  suf- 
ficient to  show.  But  these  passages  are  tlie  principal  ones  to  which  ap- 
peal can  be  made.  Occasional  and  subordinate  allusions  to  the  sanie 
topics  are  indeed  not  wanting  in  the  Ascension ;  but  the  plan  of  the  wri- 
ter is  not  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum^  like  that  of  John  in  the  Apocalypse. 
The  book  of  Daniel  was  probably  before  the  eye  of  his  mind,  as  well  as 
the  Apocalypse ;  and  the  special  costume  of  the  Ascension  in  general 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  than  to  that  of 
the  New.     This  seems  to  betray  the  author's  Jewish  origin. 

Tliere  are  several  limitations  of  times  in  this  book  which  I  cannot 
forbear  noticing,  as  some  of  them  are  apparently  connected  with  the 
time  in  which  the  book  was  written.  In  9: 16,  Christ's  continuance  on 
earth,  after  his  resurrection  and  before  his  ascension,  is  said  to  be  545 
days ;  at  least  this  is  apparently  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  This  is 
so  different  from  the  forty  days  mentioned  in  Acts  1:  3,  that  no  critic  on 
the  Ascension  has  yet  been  able  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Nitzsch,  in  some  liighly  acute  and  critical  remarks  on  the  production  be- 
fore us,  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  III.  p.  235),  thinks  it  not  improbable^ 
that  the  writer  means  to  include  not  only  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  so- 
journ with  his  apostles,  but  also  the  period  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
subduing  Samael  and  his  angels  who  dwell  in  the  upper  atmosphere* 
before  the  Conqueror  ascended  into  the  heavens  themselves.  In  the  to- 
tal absence  of  satisfactory  facts,  we  may  consent  at  least  to  hear  inge- 
nious conjecture. 

In  chap.  4: 12,  the  writer  assigns  to  the  persecuting  power  of  Nexo 
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die  time  of  three  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty-seven  days.  The 
burning  of  Rome  was  on  the  19th  of  June,  A.  D.  64.  The  persecution 
set  on  foot  by  Nero  against  Christians,  as  the  alleged  authors  of  the  con- 
flagration, commenced  probably  in  November  of  the  same  year.  So 
Hosheim  (De  Rebus,  etc),  who  alleges  reasons  apparently  satisfactory. 
Nero  was  destroyed  on  the  9th  of  Jtme,  A.  D.  68.  Counting  back  to 
November  in  A.  D.  64,  we  find  a  space  of  three  years  and  seven  months ; 
and  if  the  persecution  began  quite  early  in  November,  A.  D.  64,  there 
will  be  some  days  over  this  time ;  which  seems  to  be  a  striking  coinci- 
dence.— But  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  the  writer  have  had  in  his  eye 
the  period  assigned  to  the  great  persecutor  of  the  church  mentioned  in 
Dan.  12: 12,  viz.  1335  days  ?  If  the  years  be  reckoned  at  365  days,  and 
three  c^  the  months  at  thirty,  and  four  at  thirty-one  days,  this  will  make 
the  identical  period  mentioned  in  the  Ascension,  with  the  exception 
of  only  one  day.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  such  a  case,  where  either 
method  of  reckoning  would  seem  to  be  satisfactory. 

In  4:  14  of  the  Ascension,  it  is  said,  '^  the  Lord  shall  come  with  his 
angels  ...  to  drag  Berial  and  his  powers  into  Grehenna,  after  332  days," 
vi*.  from  the  end  of  Nero's  reign  as  above  described.  Here  is  the  por- 
tion of  time  on  which  Laurence  fixes  as  the  period  within  which  the 
Ascension  must  have  been  written.  After  this  paiod  had  elapsed,  and 
Christ  had  not  come  as  was  expected,  the  writer  could  not  have  ventured 
CD  so  bold  an  assertion.  Of  course,  then,  sometime  during  A.  D.  69 
must  be  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  origin  of  the  Ascension. 

Yet  with  this,  neither  Gesenius,  Bleek,  Nitzsch,  nor  Liicke,  appears  to 
be  satisfied.     They  regard  the  numbers  in  this  work  as  merely  symbolic 
calf  and  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  admit  a  literal  construction.    I 
cannot  but  think  that  their  criticism  is  doubtful.     There  are  other  cir- 
cumstances in  the  book,  which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  noticed,  -that 
fix  the  time  of  its  composition  to  a  very  early  age ;  I  should  say,  to  the 
first  century.     In  3:  21  seq.  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  great  divisions 
and  troubles  shall  arise  in  the  church  '<  upon  the  subject  of  his  [Christ's] 
second  advent ....  and  the  proximity  of  his  approach."     Paul's  second 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  a  oonmient  on  this.    £very  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity  knows,  that  the  latter 
half  of  the  first  century  gave  rise  to  many  opinions  and  controversies  on 
this  subject,  and  that  a  very  general  expectation  was  indulged,  for  a 
time,  that  Christ  would  appear  in  his  glory  before  the  generation  then 
firing  should  pass  away.     Many  of  the  Grerman  critics  think  they  find 
such  expectations  fully  and  often  expressed  in  every  part  of  the  New 
Testament.    Now  as  all  hopes  of  this  nature  must  of  course  vanish  with 
the  first  century,  so  no  disputes  on  the  point,  when  Christ  would  come, 
appear  to  have  been  setiouBly  and  extensively  agitated  after  the  dose  of 
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the  first  oenturj.  The  liGllenarians  of  subsequent  periods  were  partkxi-' 
larij  concerned  with  the  question  of  a  tfisible  reign ;  not  so  much,  whedier 
the  reign  would  conunence  immediately  after  the  death  of  Nero,  or  of 
Domitian ;  for  that  period  was  already  passed.  After  the  death  of  Nevo^ 
then,  and  before  the  expectation  of  Christ's  speedy  appearance  was  gmn 
up,  must,  as  seems  to  mj  mind,  be  the  period  fixed  upon  as  the  probdble 
date  of  the  Ascension. 

Gesenius  objects  to  fixing  upon  an  origin  so  early,  that  the  docfime 
of  the  TVinity  is  too  prominent  in  the  book,  to  render  it  probable  tJwt 
the  Ascension  could  have  been  composed  until  a  later  period,  when  this 
doctrine  was  more  fully  developed.  Laurence,  on  the  other  hand,  g^ 
ries  in  having  found  in  the  book  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  eariy  exist- 
ence, even  in  the  apostolic  age  itself,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Gen. 
Remarks,  p.  Ill  seq.  I  cannot  accede  to  the  opinion  of  either.  Li 
Chap.  1: 7,  the  writer  says,  indeed :  "  As  God  liveth  ...  as  the  Bdored 
[^dyaTTrftog  =  Christ]  of  my  Lord  liveth,  as  the  Spirit . . .  liveth."  Again 
in  8: 18  he  says :  ^'  All  [the  angels]  invoked  the  first,  the  Father,  and 
his  Beloved  the  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  with  united  voice."  In 
9:  32 — 36,  the  Lord  of  glory  [Christ]  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  rqpn- 
sented  as  objects  of  angelic  worship ;  and  in  11:  32,  33,  they  are  repre- 
sented as  avv^Qovoi  with  the  Father.  There  are  other  passagesi  alio^ 
of  a  similar  tenor.  But  after  all,  in  9:  40  occurs  a  passage,  which  aeemi 
to  render  doubtful  the  force  of  Laurence's  argument.  It  runs  thns : 
"  Then  I  saw  that  my  Lord  worshipped,  and  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  they  both  of  them  together  glorified  Grod  [the  Father]."  This 
seems  to  devclope  at  least  the  subordinationrtheory  of  the  Trinity,  and 
probably,  along  with  this,  something  of  the  emanation-system  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. The  book  is  confessedly  Gnostic,  in  some  of  its  views  respecting 
the  spiritual  world ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  here  exhibited, 
would  not  be  much  unlike  that  of  Justin  JVIartyr,  Athenagoras,  and  many 
others.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  germ  of  the  emanation-theory  sprung 
up  in  middle  Asia,  where  the  celebrated  system  of  Zoroaster  would  give 
immediate  countenance  to  such  speculations.  A  belief  in  one  underived 
Being,  and  two  derived  Ones,  who  have  all  the  attributes  of  divinity  ex- 
cept self-existence  and  independence,  was  easily  and  obviously  deducible 
from  Parsism,  and  seems  to  have  tinctured  the  views  of  our  author.  At 
all  events,,  his  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  is  quite  different  from  that  in  which 
Athanasius  believed,  and  from  that  wliich  Dr.  Laurence  would  admit. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mark  of  our  author's  eastern  origin.  There  is 
one  circumstance,  lightly  passed  over  even  by  Nitj5sch  as  weU  as  by  the 
other  critics,  which  would  seem  to  indicate,  somewhat  plainly,  the  quar- 
ter fix)m  which  some  of  his  speculations  had  been  borrowed.  In  7:  2% 
the  angel  tells  Isaiah,  that  <  his  dothing  is  laid  up . . .  above  all  heavens,* 
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L  e.  in  the  seventh  or  appeimost  heaven.    Again,  in  8: 14  the  same 
angel  tells  him,  that '  after  the  death  of  his  body,  he  shall  ascend  to  the 
seventh  heaven,  and  there  assume  his  clothing,  and  there  see  other 
clothings  which  are  hud  up  and  numbered.'     The  same  sentiment  is  re- 
peated in  chap.  9:  2,  18,  24,  and  11:  40.    In  his  (General  Remarks,  p. 
167  seq.,  Dr.  Laurence  traces  this  peculiarity  to  the  Zohar,  the  most 
andent,  as  weU  as  the  most  ample  collection  of  Cabbalistical  remains ; 
and  the  passages  which  he  adduces  exhibit  a  similarity  of  conception  in 
regard  to  the  heavenly  clothing  of  the  saints.    But  I  apprehend  the  ori- 
gin of  this  idea,  in  both  productions,  may  be  easily  traced  to  a  more  an- 
cient and  very  direct  source.     In  the  Zend  Avesta,  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  more  than  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  among 
flie  second  order  of  angels  (Izeds)  are  reckoned  the  Gahs,  to  whom 
many  supplications  arc  directed  (see  Kleuker's  Zend  AvCvSto,  Izeshne, 
Ha  LII.)  ;  and  one  part  of  the  office  of  the  female  Grabs  is,  to  prepare 
ehthing  and  lay  it  up  in  Gorotman  [heaven]  for  such  as  are  the  faithful 
servants  of  Ormusd.     With  tliis  the  souls  of  the  righteous  will  be  cloth- 
ed, after  the  resurrection ;  see  Kleuker's  Zend.  Av.  I.  p.  142 ;  also  An- 
hang.  I.  Th.  I.  p.  283.     The  costume  of  tlie  Ascension  and  of  the  Zo- 
har, in  regard  to  this  matter,  seems  to  be  kindred  with  that  of  Parsism  ; 
and  this  is  well  known  to  have  influenced  the  speculations  of  the  Kab- 
balist8  and  the  Gnostics. 

Another  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  costume  of  the  Apocalj'pse 
deserves  special  mention.  In  Ascens.  viL  9  is  a  passage  which  represents 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  lus  rapture,  as  passing  the  5'»pn  or  firmament,  i.  e. 
the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  apparent  vicinity  of  the  sun 
and  stars,  and  as  there  beholding  Samael  [Satan]  and  liis  angels  in  fierce 
contention,  and  doing  deeds  of  desperation.     Wlio  can  refrain  from  call- 
ing to  mind  Rev.  12:  7 — 9,  where  Michael  and  his  angels  are  represent- 
ed as  contending  iv  rtp  oiqainpt  i.  e.  in  the  first  heaven  or  upper  air, 
against  Satan  and  his  angels?    Or  who  can  refrain  from  calling  to 
mind  Paul's  "  prince  of  tlie  power  of  the  air  [prince  of  aerial  dominion], 
who  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience  **  (Eph.  2:  2),  or  "  the  prin- 
dpalities,  and  powers,  and  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  [of  this 
benighted  worid], . .  .  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  i.  e.  widced 
spirits  in  elevated,  q.  d.  aerial  places,  Eph.  6:  12?     That  c^nl  spirits 
lived  in  the  atmospheric  region,  was  plainly  a  popular  belief  of  the  first 
century,  (see  Exc.  I.  VoL  11.)  ;  and  thence  Bcrial  and  his  powers  are 
to  be  "  dragged  down  to  hell,"  when  the  Lord  shall  come,  according  to 
Ascens.  4:  14.     Does  not  this  serve  to  cast  light  on  those  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  cpioted  above,  and  on  otliera  of  the  like  tenor  ? 

I  cannot  suppress  the  remark,  that  chap.  xi.  of  the  Ascension  appears 
manifestly  to  be  copied  from  the  account  of  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour  in 
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Matt  1:  18—25,  and  shows,  if  it  be  genuine,  that  in  the  first  centorj 
tliis  was  a  part  of  the  Gospels.  I  know  of  no  good  reason  to  doubt  its 
genuineness.  The  writer  has,  indeed,  presented  a  wonderful  birth^  as 
well  as  conception ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  manner  of  the  hockf  and  ooQ- 
stitutes  one  of  its  apocryphal  traits. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  read  this  production  with  attentioiif 
without  feeling  that  one's  circle  of  acquaintance  with  oriental  imagerj  is 
enlarged  thereby,  and  also  with  the  opinions  and  speculations  of  curioua 
minds  in  tlie  first  age  of  Christianity.  He  is  not  to  be  envied  as  a 
critic*,  who  can  peruse  such  a  book  without  the  most  lively  interest. 

[The  reader  who  wishes  further  and  more  particular  information,  is  referred  to 
the  Asccnsio  Isaiae  Vatis,  a  Ricardo  Laurence,  LL.  D.  Oxon.  1819;  Geseniof 
Einleit.  in  Ksaiam,  §  9,  p.  45  seq. ;  LUcke,  Einleit.  in  Apoc.  §  16,  p.  125  acq.  and 
1.  Nitz:jch  on  two  Fragments  of  the  * Ava^axintuv  *£oa*ov^  in  tite  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  III.  p.  tiOD  seq.  The  frarrments  were  discovered  by  A.  Maio,  in  tba 
Vatican  lil)r.".r}%  and  publlshod  in  Irt^S  in  his  Nova  Collectio  Scri pit.  Vet.,  Pars  II. 
p.  :^)8.  Nitzsch  lias  exhibited  these,  and  made,  at  the  close  of  his  eommunieatioOy 
fiome  hi^rhly  acnte  and  critical  remarks  on  the  whole  production.  A  Latin  trans- 
latiun  of  the  yision  or  second  part  of  the  work,  was  mentioned  by  Sixtus  Senen* 
siH  in  his  Biblioth.  Sancta,  Lib.  IL  p.  59,  as  printed  at  Venice  under  the  title  of 
Visiu  .Id  mini  Oil  i  St  Esaiae  Prophctae  ;  which,  after  disappearing  for  a  long  time| 
has  at  laitt  boon  discoverrd  in  the  library  at  Mflnchen  and  at  Copenhagen,  in 
this  version,  chap.  xi.  2 — 21  of  the  Ethiopic  version  is  wanting.  The  quotations 
of  thit}  book  by  the  fathers,  may  be  found  in  Laurence's  Greneral  Remarks)  and  a 
brief  account  of  them,  both  in  Gresenius  and  LQcke.] 

(b)  The  Book  of  Enoch. 

Several  circumstances  conspire  to  throw  more  than  ordinary  interest 
around  thi.s  a])ocryphal  production.  From  ancient  times,  it  has  been  be- 
lieved tluit  Jude  has  made  a  quotation  from  it,  in  ts.  14,  15  of  his  brief 
epistle.  Some  of  the  earliest  fathers,  moreover,  have  appealed  to  it  even 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  show  that  they  regarded  it  as  entitled  to  a  rank 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  an  acknowledged  canonical  book. 

In  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  one  of  the  most  respectar 
able  of  the  a]X)cryphal  productions,  and  one  which,  beyond  all  reasona- 
bl(.^  doul)t,  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  or  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second,*  the  book  of  Enoch  is  the  subject  of  express  appeal 
and  of  citation  no  less  than  nine  times,  besides  some  other  probable  al- 
lusions to  it.  The  mode  of  appeal  shows  the  weight  of  authority  attach- 
ed, by  the  writer  of  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  to  the  book 
now  under  examination.  In  Test,  Sim.  c.  6,  he  says :  *E(jiQaxa  ep  ;fa- 
QuxjffQi  yQuqiJjt;  'Evtaj^y  on,  x.  t,  L  ;  in  Test-  Lev.  c.  10,  xa&dg  n^Qiixu 
^f^Xog  'Ev<ox  "^ov  dixaiov ;  and  the  like  in  c.  14.  c  16.    Test.  Dan.  c.  5. 

^  So  Nitzsch  has  satisfactorily  shown,  in  his  De  Testamentis  XIL  Pairiarcharum^ 
Lib.jVet.  Tett.  Fieadepigrapho,  p.  17  leq. 
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Test  Jud.  c  18.  Test  Zeb.  c  8.  Nepht  c  4.  Bcnj.  c  9.  In  Test  Rcub. 
C  5,  there  is  a  plain  reference  to  that  part  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  whicli 
exhibits  the  seduction  of  women  before  the  flood  by  some  of  the  a^ws- 
tate  angels,  viz.  Enoch,  ch.  vii.  viii. 

The  manner  and  object  of  these  appeals  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  tliat 
the  author  of  the  Testaments  regarded  and  cited  tlie  book  of  Enoch  as 
one  of  canonical  authority,  or,  to  say  the  least,  as  one  whose  decision, 
or  declaration,  or  prediction,  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  credible  and  au- 
thoritatiYe.  And  inasmuch  as  the  autlior  of  the  Testamt^nts  has  thus 
quoted  and  alluded  to  the  book  of  Enoch,  near  the  close  of  the  iir^t  cen- 
tury or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  lat- 
ter must  have  already  been  in  circulation,  and  obtained  credit  among 
the  expected  readers  of  the  Testaments ;  consequently  we  are  bound,  at 
all  events,  to  assign  a  period  as  early  as  the  first  century  to  the  com- 
position of  the  book  of  Enoch. 

So  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  Brev.  p.  92,  edit.  ex.  Cong.  Sanct.  I^fauri) 
exhibits  a  passage  respecting  the  apostate  angels,  who  seduced  women 
before  the  flood  and  in  various  ways  corrupted  the  world,  whicli  passage 
beyond  all  question  is  built  on  the  book  of  Enoch,  chap,  vii — ix,  although 
be  does  not  specifically  name  the  book.  Irenaeus  refers  to  the  punish- 
ment of  angels  who  thus  sinned  (Cont  Haeres.  IV.  30,  Miujsuet  1 6),  and 
^leaks  of  Enoch  as  "conservatus  u$que  nunc  testis  judicii  Dei,"  by 
which  he  must  mean  that  the  words  of  Enoch,  a^  contained  in  his  so 
named  prophecy^  are  still  preserved.  Tertullian,  in  Lib.  de  Idol.  c.  4 
and  15,  also  in  his  De  Cultu  Fem.  c.  10,  appeals  to  Enoch,  as  **  the  an- 
cient prophet  Enoch,"  and  cites  some  things  which  he  declares  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  have  announced  by  him.  Again,  in  De  Habitu  Fem.  c  2.  3, 
he  argues  at  length  in  favour  of  the  divine  inspiration  and  authority  of 
the  book ;  on  grounds,  indeed,  which  will  not  abide  the  tost  of  scrutiny, 
but  still  he  is  evidently  much  in  earnest,  and  accuses  the  Jews  of  having 
rejected  the  authority  of  this  book,  because  it  contained  certain  things  in 
it  respecting  Chritt.  He  also  concedes,  "  scripturam  Enoch  .  .  .  non 
recipi  a  quibusdam ;"  i.  e.  some  Christians  reject  it,  or  do  not  admit  it 
into  the  canon  of  the  sacred  books.  He  declares,  however,  that  it  is  a 
profitable  book  for  Christians ;  and  that  we  have  warrant  enough  for 
believing,  that  *  every  writing  adapted  to  edification  is  inspired  of  God,' 
[alluding  to  2  Tim.  8:  16].  FinaJly,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of 
authority,  he  adds :  "  Accedit,  quod  Enoch  apud  Judam  Apostolum  tes- 
timonium possidet." 

The  book  of  Enoch  (c  97: 7, 8)  is  also  cited  by  him  in  his  De  Idolo- 
kt  c.  4,  in  almost  exactly  the  same  wcnrds  that  a  literal  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Ethiopic  copy  of  this  book  would  exhibit.  The  general  iden- 
tity of  the  hock  of  Enoch,  as  nsed  by  Tertullian,  with  that  which  has 
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come  down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Ethiopic,  seems  therefore 
to  be  beyond  any  reasonable  question. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.  A.  D.  200),  refers  to  the  book  of  Enock 
and  quotes  from  it,  (EAoy.  nQocp,  pp.  801,  808,  ed.  Sylb.  and  in  maaj 
other  places)  ;  but  he  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  its  authority. 

Origcn  freciuently  refers  to  the  book  of  Enocli ;  e.  g.  Cont  Gels.  p. 
2G7,  ed.  Spencer ;  ntQi  a^/cJj',  IV.  cap.  ult.  et  I.  c.  3 ;  Homil.  28  in 
Num.  XXXIV.  In  some  of  these  passages  he  expressly  disclaims  all 
canonical  authority  of  the  book ;  but,  out  of  deference  to  the  opinion  rf 
some  who  liad  a  high  regard  for  it,  he  says  once,  on  an  occasion  of  ap- 
pealing to  it :  "If  any  one  pleases  to  receive  it  as  a  sacred  book ;"  in 
Johann.  p.  132,  ad.  IIuet« 

Jerome  mentions  the  book,  and  calls  it  apocryphal;  CataL  Scriptt. 
Eccl.  c.  4.  Comm.  in  Tit.  i.  Comm.  in  Psalm.  132:  3.  Augustine 
stands  in  the  same  position,  rejecting  as  fabulous  many  of  the  legends 
in  the  book  of  Enoch ;  J)e  Civ.  Dei,  XV.  23.  XVHL  38. 

From  the  time  of  Augustine  down  to  the  ninth  century  little  or  noth- 
ing api>cars  to  have  been  known  or  said  of  the  lx)ok  of  Enoch.  Bnt, 
near  the  Iwginning  of  tliis  century,  G.  Syncellus,  a  monk  of  Constant!- 
nople,  wrote  a  Chronograpliia  in  Greek,  in  which  he  made  very  copiooa 
extracts  fi-om  tliat  book.  The  first  two  of  them  include  ch.  vii — ^x.  15  \ 
the  other  one  begins  with  ch.  xv.  8,  and  ends  with  ch.  xvi.  1.*  These 
are  so  copious,  and  withul  so  mucli  in  conformity  with  the  book  of  Enoch 
wliieh  has  c»ome  down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Ethiopic,  that 
no  doubt  ciui  remain  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  w^orks. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailmg  opinion  among  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian fathers,  tliat  the  iipostle  Jude,  in  vs.  14,  16  of  his  epistle,  had  quo- 
ted a  passage  from  the  book  of  Enoch.  Even  those  who  condenm  the 
book  as  apocryphid,  admit  this,  and  endeavour  to  account  for  it  in  some 
way  satisfactory  to  their  own  minds.  In  modem  times,  an  intense  in- 
terest has  occasionally  been  awakened,  in  disputes  about  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  respecting  tliis  alleged  quotation  of  Jude.  The 
book  of  Enocli,  therefore,  had  long  been  eagerly  sought  after  and  wished 
for ;  but  in  vain,  until  a  recent  traveller  in  Abyssinia  discovered  this  cu- 
rious relic  there,  in  the  Ethiopic  language  and  incorporated  by  the 
Abyssinians  with  their  books  of  the  Old  Testament-t 


*  The  reader  will  find  thcBc  extracts  in  Dr.  Laurence's  Book  of  Enoch^  printed 
at  large  in  the  Appendix.  He  will  alpo  find  them  in  Syncellus,  first  edited  by 
Scaliger,  and  recently  by  Dindorf  at  fionn,  2  Vol.  8vo. ;  they  are  exhibited,  like- 
wise, in  Fabricius  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  V.  Test.  1.  p.  171)  seq. 

t  That  traveller  was  James  Bruce,  well  known  to  the  English  world  by  his  five 
volumes  of  Travels.  He  brought  with  him  from  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  three 
copies  of  the  book  of  Enoch  ;  one  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oz- 
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Bespecdng  the  contents  of  the  book  thus  introdnced  to  the  reader  I 
proceed  to  give  some  account,  as  briefly,  however,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit.  It  is  no  easy  task,  to  give  a  synopsis  of  contents 
which  are  so  multifarious  and  diverse ;  and  withal,  the  difficulty  is  much 
augmented  by  the  want  of  unity  in  the  book,  by  apparent  transpositions 
of  several  parts  of  it,  and  not  improbably  by  the  omission  of  some  things 
which  once  belonged  to  it. 

The  book  begins,  like  those  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets, 
with  a  saperscription,  in  which  Enoch  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  third  person ;  but 
after  a  lew  lines  the  same  personage  goes  on  to  speak  in  the^r^^  ^'  The  bless- 
ing of  Enoch  upon  the  elect  and  righteous,  who  were  to  exist  in  the  time  of  trouble^ 
rejecting  all  the  wicked  and  the  ungodlj,*'  is  given  in  the  inscription  as  the  gene- 
ral object  of  the  whole  book ;  and  this  agrees  tolerably  well  with  the  contents  at 
large. 

In  like  manner  as  in  the  prophets,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  John,  angels  are 
represented  as  the  guides  and  interpreters  of  the  seer.  What  he  sees  has,  as  he 
avers,  respect  ^*  to  a  distant  period,"  i.  e.  to  the  dajs  of  the  Messiah. 

That  which  is  so  summarily  hinted  in  the  inscription,  with  respect  to  the  gen- 

fi>rd,  another  to  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  a  tliird  he  kept  for  himself.  From 
the  copy  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Laurence,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  there,  gave 
to  the  world,  in  A.  D.  ld:;jl,  a  translation  into  English,  with  Notes,  and  a  Prelim- 
inary Dissertation.  From  this  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  singular  book 
in  question  has  been  diffused  over  Europe. — De  Sacy  also  made  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  a  small  part  of  the  book,  (from  the  copy  in  the  Paris  Library,)  which  he 
published  in  the  Mag.  Encyc.  1.  p.  382  seq.  In  ld33.  Prof.  A.  G.  Hoffmann  of 
Jena  translated  the  first  half  of  Laurence's  English  version  into  German,  and 
pablished  it  with  exegetical  notes.  Hoffmann  had  no  opportunity  for  consulting 
the  original,  as  to  this  part  of  his  work.  But  subsequently  to  this,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  Dr.  RQppell,  brought  another  copy  of  the  whole  work  from  Abyssinia. 
Furnished  with  this,  Hoffmann  made  a  version  from  the  Ethiopic  for  Vol.  II.  of 
his  Commentary,  in  which  he  has,  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  oriental  lan- 
giages,  made  many  corrections  of  Laurence,  (mostly  minor  ones),  and  expended 
great  labour  upon  the  exegetical  Notes.  In  an  Excursus,  he  has  reviewed  a  re- 
cent work  in  England,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Murray,  entitled  Enoch  restittUua,  in 
which  the  English  author  has  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  present  book  of  Enoch 
\m  fragmentary^  being  made  up  of  several  different  writings,  and  that  the  book 
quoted  by  Jude  (vs.  14, 15)  was  a  very  different  and  much  smaller  book  than  the 
present.  The  superior  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  Hoffmann  possessed,  easi- 
ly enabled  him  to  show  how  unsafe  in  criticism,  and  also  how  illogical,  the  Icad- 
iag  positions  of  Murray  are.  It  needs  something  more  than  confident  assumption 
and  unrestrained  imagination,  to  criticise  on  an  obscure  work  of  antiquity.  The 
second  Vol.  of  Hoffmann  was  published  in  1838.  Both  volumes  make  960  pages. 
They  are  the  fruit  of  widely  extended  and  patient  study,  and  generally  satiny  the 
mind  of  an  inquirer,  who  seeks  to  understand  the  book  of  Enoch.  On  some  points 
of  higher  criticism,  the  commentator  shows  more  attachment  to  previously 
adopted  views,  than  is  satisfactory  to  an  impartial  reader ;  sometimes  (not  oflen) 
even  cashiering  the  text,  where  it  stands  in  his  way.  On  some  of  these  points,  I 
leel  myself  unable  to  accord  with  him ;  bat  thanks  are  doe  to  him  for  the  light 
that  he  has  poured  in  upon  this  dark  and  neglected  domain  of  saored  literature. 
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era]  desi^  of  the  book,  is,  in  the  immediate  aequel,  more  fblly  expressed  :  <  God 
will  hereafter  reveal  himself  on  earth ;  all  shall  be  filled  with  terror ;  the  earth 
shall  be  burned  up  and  all  things  in  it  perish  ;  but  to  the  righteous  peace  and 
mercy  will  be  given,  they  shall  all  be  blessed,  and  the  glory  of  God  shine  upon 
tliem.'  Then  follows  the  passage  (ch  ii.)  which  is  quoted  in  Jude,  vs.  14,  15 ;  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  reader  will  be  particularly  directed  in  the  sequel. 

The  discerning  reader  will  here  find  the  same  germ  as  in  tlie  Apoca- 
lyi>se.  Views  like  this  are  frequently  repeated  in  the  book  of  Enoch ; 
wluch  serves  to  show  on  what  the  mind  of  the  Avriter  was  most  intent, 
and  how  much  resemblance  in  some  respects  there  is,  between  his  prin- 
cipal aim  and  that  of  John.  Both  wrote  for  the  consolation  of  sofferiDg 
saints. 

The  writer  goes  on  :  *  All  nature  obeys,  without  transgressing,  the  ordinances 
of  God ;  the  stars,  the  seasons,  the  clouds,  the  trees,  the  rivers,  and  seas,  all  obey 
their  appropriate  laws  ;  only  the  wicked  disobey,  and  on  them  no  peace  shall  come, 
but  eternal  curses.  To  the  righteous,  however,  shall  be  given  light,  peace,  joy, 
wisdom,  freedom  from  condemnation,  long  life,  and  everlasting  happiness.'  Ch. 

•  •  •  • 

Ml VI. 

Such,  then,  is  the  theme  of  the  book  proposed  by  the  writer.  He  be- 
gins his  exhibition  of  the  evidence,  designed  to  establish  his  positions, 
with  an  account  of  transactions  before  the  flood,  and  during  the  days  of 
Enoch. 

*  A  number  of  angels  (300  according  to  ch.  7:  7)  become  enamoured  with  some 
of  the  daughters  of  men,  and,  by  the  persuasion  of  Samyaza  their  leader,  they  en- 
ter into  an  agreement,  sanctioned  by  oath  on  mount  Hermon,  to  cohabit  with 
them.  This  agreement  they  execute,  teaching  their  paramours,  at  the  same  time, 
sorcery,  divination,  the  arts  of  luxury  and  ornamental  dress,  and  also  of  fabrica- 
ting dyes,  jewels,  and  instruments  of  war.  These  women,  in  the  sequel,  brought 
forth  giants  [c^Vt^l  ^^  cubits  high,  who  devoured  all  the  productions  of  man 
which  were  fitted  for  food,  and  then,  at  last,  fell  upon  men  themselves.'  Ch.  vii. 

■  •  • 

VIII. 

*■  The  good  guardian  angels  of  men  now  make  complaint  to  the  Almighty,  in 
regard  to  these  outrages  and  violations  of  the  laws  of  men  and  angels.  An  angel 
is  immediately  sent  by  the  Most  High  to  Noah,  in  order  to  tell  him  of  the  deluge 
which  should  come  upon  the  earth.  Raphael  is  also  commissioned  to  bind  Axa* 
ziel,  one  of  the  leading  apostate  angels,  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  into  darkness, 
and  into  the  desert  of  Dudael.  The  earth  is  to  be  punished  for  its  wickedness, 
but  not  utterly  destroyed.  Gabriel  is  commissioned  to  go  and  excite  the  giants, 
the  mongrel  breed  of  angels  and  women,  to  mutual  slaughter.  Michael  is  com- 
manded to  go  and  seize  Samyaza,  with  his  apostate  fellows,  and  bind  them  for 
seventy  generations  under  the  earth,  even  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  also  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  giants.*  Ch.  ix.  x.  1 — 20.  Then  follows  a  description 
of  a  kind  of  mUlenniai  state,  which  is  to  succeed  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
(10:  21—29)  ;  *  righteousness  and  equity  shall  abound  ;  the  saints  will  live  each 
to  beget  a  thousand  children ;  the  earth  will  yield,  in  overflowing  abundance,  all 
that  ministers  to  want  or  luxury  ;  all  men  will  be  righteous,  all  worship  God  in 
truth  ;  all  crime  will  cease  ;  no  more  shall  any  deluge  come  ;  and  everything  in 
which  men  engage  will  be  blessed.' 
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Enoch  is  now  oommissioned  bj  good  angels,  to  go  and  annoonce  to 
the  apostate  angels  their  doom.  This  commission  he  executes,  and  they 
all  become  terrified,  and  beseech  him  to  intercede  for  them.  He  con- 
sents, and  writes  down  a  memorial  for  them ;  but  while  he  is  reading  it, 
he  faDs  asleep,  and  is  taught  therein  by  a  vision,  that  their  doom  admits 
of  no  change. 

The  sabatance  of  that  vision  is  aa  followa :  *  The  prophet  is  caught  up  into  hea- 
Ten,  where  he  sees  a  apacioua  palace,  surrounded  by  crystal  walls  and  vibrating 
flames  of  fire,  and  guarded  by  cherubim  of  fire.  On  a  throne  therein,  which  waa 
surrounded  with  flaming  splendour.  One  great  in  glory  sat,  on  whom  even  angels 
could  not  look  without  being  dazzled.'  Ch.  xii — xiv.  ^  By  the  exalted  Being  on 
this  throne,  Enoch  is  commanded  to  go  and  announce  to  the  apostate  angels  their 
doom.  The  crime  which  they  have  committed  is  against  the  laws  of  their  spir- 
itual nature,  and  admits  of  no  pardon.  The  giants,  their  ill-begotten  progeny, 
shall  beget  only  evil  demons,  who  will  commit  all  kinds  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion, and  shall  at  last  miserably  perish  by  mutual  slaughter.  No  mercy  is  to  be 
obtained  for  them.  Their  flesh  is  to  perish  before  the  judgment  that  is  coming 
upon  them,  and  until  the  consummation  of  all  things.  No  peace  can  ever  be  given 
to  apostate  angels  and  their  oflspring.'  Ch.  xv.  xvi. 

Thus  concludes  that  part  of  the  book  which  has  special  reference  to 
the  case  of  the  ^)ostate  angels  ;  and  this  may  appropriately  be  named 
thejirst  part  of  the  book  of  Enoch ;  or,  if  a  division  of  the  whole  be 
made  by  hooks,  (as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Syncellus  who  quotes  in  ^t^- 
liov  figcitov),  this  may  be  called  thejirst  book. 

The  SECOND  BOOK  extends  from  ch.  xvii.  to  ch.  xxxt.  '  The  prophet  is  eleva- 
ted to  the  top  of  a  lofly  mountain  in  some  distant  region,  whence  he  sees  the  trea- 
sures of  lightning  and  thunder,  the  fiery  ocean  in  which  the  son  sets,  and  the 
rivers  of  fire  which  empty  into  it;  also  the  mountains  of  gloom  whence  winter 
issues,  the  great  abyss  the  source  of  all  the  streams  of  water,  and  the  treasuries  of 
the  winds  which  are  agents  in  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  All  these 
were  seen  in  the  fVest.*  Ch.  xvii.  xviii.  1 — 7. 

*  Next  the  Seer  passes  to  the  South.  Here  are  six  mountains  formed  of  resplen- 
dent and  precious  stones,  and  blazing  with  fire.  On  the  other  side  of  them  he 
sees  an  extended  desert,  with  a  great  lake,  and  fountains  of  water.  Over  these 
fountains  stood  columns  of  fire,  which  moved  up  and  down ;  over  them  was  no 
firmament,  and  under  them  no  solid  ground.  Here  seven  stars  were  imprisoned, 
which  had  transgressed  the  command  of  God,  in  respect  to  keeping  their  appoint- 
ed  movements.  This  is  the  place  where  the  apostate  angels  appointed  leaders  in 
the  matter  of  their  transgression ;  and  afterwards  the  same  angels  led  men  astray, 
into  idolatry  and  other  crimes,  for  which  they  shall  be  judged.'  Ch.  xviii.  xix. 

*  Passing  on  nearer  to  this  tremendous  place,  tlie  Seer  asks  the  angel,  who  ae- 
eompanied  him,  to  explain  the  ground  of  that  severe  punishment  which  the  stars 
sofleied.    The  answer  is,  that  they  had  transgressed  their  laws.*  Ch.  xxi.  1 — 3. 

The  writer,  like  Origen  and  several  of  the  early  Fathers,  believed 
the  stars  to  be  animated,  or  at  least  to  be  under  the  direction  of  anima- 
ted angelic  beings.     Hence  the  ^A  with  which  they  are  charged.    This 
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seems  to  be  mentioned  by  him,  in  order  to  inspire  his  readers  with  dread 
of  tnoisgressing  Grod's  holj  laws. 

<  Going  thence  the  angel  conducts  him  to  a  dreadful  place,  glittering  with  col- 
ntnoi  of  fire,  which  he  declares  to  be  **  the  prison  of  the  [sinning]  angels.*'  Ch. 
zxi.  4 — 6.  Thence  he  goes  to  Elysium  or  the  region  of  the  blessed,  surrounded  by 
mighty  walls  of  rock.  Hither  the  souls  of  the  dead,  i.  e.  of  all  the  righteous,  will 
come  and  dwell  until  the  day  of  judgment.  This  place  is  divided  into  four  spaces, 
by  a  chasm  between  the  first  and  second,  water  between  the  second  and  third,  and 
light  between  the  third  and  fourth.  So  is  it,  also,  with  the  souls  of  the  wicked, 
which,  in  their  place  (under  ground),  are  separated  until  the  judgment-day,  when 
they  will  be  punished  forever ;  there  is  no  escape  from  their  prison.'  Chap.  xxii. 

'From  this  place  the  prophet  is  rapt  into  another,  where  lie  sees  seven  shining 
mountains,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  with  odoriferous  trees,  one  of  which 
exceeded  all  the  trees  of  £dcn.  The  fVuit  of  this  tree  will  be  given  to  the  rightp 
eous  afler  the  judgment,  and  they  will  live  forever  by  means  of  it,  free  from  all 
pain  and  sorrow.  On  the  seventh  of  these  mountains,  overtopping  all  the  rest, 
the  Lord  of  Glory  will  descend,  when  he  shall  visit  the  earth  to  reward  the  right- 
eous. Chap.  zziv.  Thence  tlie  prophet  comes  to  the  middle  of  the  eartli  [Jeru- 
salem], where  he  sees  a  holy  mountain  [Zion],  with  water  on  the  eastern  side 
flowing  to  the  south  [the  brook  Kidron]  ;  also  another  mountain  [that  of  Olives] 
on  the  east.  Water  also  ran  from  the  west  [from  the  fountain  of  Siloam],  and 
another  mountain  was  on  tlie  south.  Among  these  were  vallies,  and  precipices 
with  trees ;  also  an  accursed  valley  [viz.  that  of  Hinnom].  Here  blasphemers  are 
punished,  and  in  the  judgment  they  shall  be  made  an  example  of  retribution.' 
Ch.  XXV.  xxvi. 

*  From  this  place  the  prophet  is  carried  to  a  mountain  in  the  desert  [perhaps  Si- 
nai], full  of  trees,  water,  and  cataracts  ;  tlience  to  another  place  to  the  eastward 
of  this,  which  was  fbll  of  choice,  odoriferous,  and  medicinal  trees;  fh>m  this  he 
sees  another  place,  with  plenty  of  never  failing  water  and  goodly  trees ;  then  he 
sees  another  mountain  containing  trees  loaded  with  the  most  sweet-smelling  fruit, 
firom  which  water  flowed  like  nectar ;  and  on  tliis  another  mountain  full  of  trees 
with  fruit  of  surpassing  odour.'  Chap,  xxvii — xxx. 

*  Thence,  surveying  "  the  entrances  of  the  nor/A,"  he  perceived  seven  other 
mountains,  replete  with  new  and  odoriferous  trees.  Pass'mg  these,  and  going  over 
the  Erythraean  Sea  [Gulf  of  Akaba.*^],  for  beyond  it  he  beheld  the  garden  of 
righteousness  [Eden],  with  trees  numerous,  large,  fragrant,  beautiful,  and  among 
them  the  tree  of  krunoledge^  like  a  species  of  the  tamarind  tree.  Raphael  informs 
him,  that  this  was  the  tree  of  which  his  ancient  progenitors  ate.  Ch.  xxxi. 
Thence  he  is  conducted  toward  the  extremities  of  tlie  eartli,  where  large  beasts 
and  birds  of  various  forms  are  seen ;  and  to  the  eastward  of  these  he  comes  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens ;  and  tliere  he  sees  the  gates  of  heaven  open, 
whence  issued  all  the  stars,  which,  by  the  help  of  his  guide,  he  numbered  and  re- 
corded, together  with  their  times  and  seasons.  Thence  he  goes  to  the  extremities 
of  the  north,  where  he  sees  the  gates  whence  issue  the  northern  winds,  cold,  hail, 
frost,  dew,  and  rain.  Thence  he  is  taken  to  the  gates  at  the  western  extremity ; 
and  thence  to  those  of  the  south,  from  which  issue  dew,  rain,  and  wind.  Thenca 
he  goes  back  again  to  the  east,  in  order  to  review  the  courses  of  the  stars.'  Ch. 
xxxiv — XXXV. 

Here  begins  a  new  vision,  "  the  vision  of  wisdom,"  to  be  conmiuni- 
cated  in  103  parables,  [De  Sacy  reads  three  ;  and  only  three  are  con- 
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tained  in  the  book].  It  extends  from  ch.  xxzvii.  to  ch.  Ixx,  and  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  book,  in- 
ai^much  as  here  the  whole  of  the  author's  GhrisUAogy  is  displayed.  The 
usual  appellation  here  oi  the  divine  Being,  is  Lord  of  spirttSy  which  oc- 
curs scores  of  times. 

First  parable.  *The  time  of  jadgmcnt  and  of  the  separation  of  the  righteoiui 
and  wicked  is  coming,  when  endless  woe  will  be  to  the  wicked ;  but  peace  and 
happiness  to  the  righteous.  ^  The  holy  and  elect  race  *'  shall  descend  from  hea- 
Ten  and  dwell  with  men.  The  prophet  is  then  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  sees  the 
habitation  of  the  saints  with  the  angels.  Their  number  is  countless,  and  they 
continnalljr  bless  and  praise  God.  He  earnestly  desires  to  remain  there.  My- 
riads stand  before  the  Lord  of  spirits ;  and  on  the  four  sides  of  him  are  four  arch- 
angels,  who  in  different  ways  address  him,  praising  him,  and  supplicating  for  suc- 
cess in  the  discharge  of  the  different  tasks  assigned  them.  Ch.  xxxviii — xl.  Ai^ 
ter  this  the  secret  places  of  paradise  are  shown  to  Enoch,  and  there  he  sees  the 
receptacles  of  ydl  the  various  agents  in  nature,  thunder,  wind,  dew,  hail,  etc.; 
also  of  the  moon  with  all  her  phases,  and  of  the  stars  with  all  their  phenomena. 
These  last  shine  with  no  changing  or  borrowed  light.'  Ch.  xli — xViv. 

Parable  the  second.  This  parable  specially  exhibits  the  author^s 
Christohgy.  The  title  of  the  parable  (ch.  45: 1)  gives  us  to  understand^ 
tliat  it  respects  those  ^^  who  deny  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and 
who  will  be  judged  and  punished  by  the  Elect  One,"  [the  Messiah]. 

'  The  Elect  One  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  righteous,  changing  the  face  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  excluding  the  wicked  from  them.  The  Ancient  of  Days  will 
give  to  the  Elect  One  full  power  to  subdue  all  opposition,  to  humble  all  kings  and 
princes  who  resist  him,  and  expel  the  Lord  of  glory  from  their  temples. — The 
blood  of  the  righteous  shall  be  avenged  ;  the  supplications  of  the  holy  ones  on  ac- 
count of  their  blood,  viz.  that  it  may  be  avenged,  will  be  heard.  Tht  Son  of  mav 
11  invoked  before  the  Lord  ofspiritSy  and  was  invoked  before  the  creation  of  the  sun 
mnd  stars.  All  shall  worship  him.  The  Elect  One  was  with  Goo  before 
THE  WORLD  WAS.  The  righteous  will  he  protect ;  the  wicked  will  he  cast  into 
the  fire.  The  glory  and  power  of  the  Elect  One  are  eternal ;  he  wilfjudge  secret 
things.*  Ch.  zlv — zlviii. 

*The  saints  shall  live  in  glory;  the  wicked  be  overwhelmed  with  evil ;  but 
space  for  repentance  shall  be  given ;  and  those  who  do  not  repent  shall  never  find 
mercy.  The  earth  and  Hades  shall  deliver  up  their  dead  to  be  judged ;  the  right- 
eous shall  be  separated  from  the  wicked,  and  filled  with  joy  and  peace.'  Ch.  zliz.  1. 

*  Enoch  is  now  transported  once  more  to  the  West,  by  a  whirlwind.  There  he 
sees  six  mountains  of  different  metals,  all  of  which  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  Messiah,  [comp.  Is.  45:  9, "  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness."] 
All  of  these  shall  dissolve  at  his  coming,  and  no  more  use  be  made  of  them  to 
fabricate  arms  of  opposition.  Ch  li. — A  deep  valley  is  also  seen  there  by  the  pro- 
phet, and  an  men  bring  their  presents  and  offerings  thither  [to  propitiate  the  Mes- 
siah] ;  but  such  as  have  filled  their  hands  with  iniquity  and  the  fruits  of  rapacity 
shall  perish,  while  the  righteous  endure  forever.  There  the  angels  of  punishment 
were  preparing  their  deadly  weapons  to  smite  sinners,  and  to  destroy  kings  and 
the  powerful  ones  of  the  earth ;  but  the  righteous  shall  be  relieved  from  the  vexa- 
tion of  siiiiien.  Ch.  Hi.    Thence  Enoch  is  brought  to  another  part  of  the  earth, 
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to  a  deep  valley  burning  with  fire,  [the  valley  of  Hinnom,  aee  eluip.  xxvi].  To 
this  the  kings  and  the  mighty,  who  had  been  oppressors,  are  brought ;  and  here 
they  are  bound  with  fetters  of  iron  that  have  no  weight  ;*  [conap.  chains  of  dark- 
ness, Jude  V.  6.  2  Pet.  2:  4].  Ch.  liii. 

Here  conies  in  a  paragraph  which  seems  like  an  interpolation,  it  being  a  de- 
scription merely  of  the  flood  in  Noah's  time.  It  extends  fiom  53: 7  to  54: 5.  *  AA 
tor  this,  the  prophet  sees  in  a  valley,  the  sinning  angels  in  chains,  and  also  their 
paramours  and  ofTupring,  [the  giants]. — Subsequent  to  this  the  prince*  of  the  Par^ 
thians  and  Medes  shall  come  and  remove  kings,  and  tread  upon  the  land  of  the 
elect.  Their  course,  however,  shall  be  arrested ;  but  the  people  of  the  land  will 
be  destroyed  by  mutual  slaughter,  and  the  mouth  of  Hades  shall  be  much  en- 
larged. Ch.  liv.  Afler  this  Enoch  sees  another  army  of  chariots  coming  upon 
the  wind,  from  the  east,  west,  and  south,  [the  invading  Romans].  Their  noise 
shakes  the  whole  earth.  Ch.  Iv. 

Third  Parable.  *  Peace  shall  be  to  the  saints,  and  God  will  be  their  ever- 
lasting light. — The  secrets  of  the  lightning  are  now  shown  to  Enoch ;  also  of  the 
thunder;  both  when  they  are  for  a  blessing  and  for  a  curse.  Ch.  Ivi.  Ivii.  In  the 
500th  year  of  Enoch's  life  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shook  violently,  the  Ancient 
of  Days  was  seen  on  his  throne  of  glory,  surrounded  by  myriads  of  angels;  the 
time  of  judgment  and  punishment,  as  well  as  of  reward,  comes ;  to  the  righteous 
tieviathan  and  Behemoth  are  given  for  their  feast ;  while  the  wicked  are  severely 
punished.  Ch.  Iviii. 

'  Another  angel  now  proceeds  with  the  prophet,  and  discloses  to  him  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  agencies  of  nature,  e.  g.  of  the  winds,  moon,  lightning,  ehb  and  flow 
of  the  seu,  mist,  rain,  darkness,  light,  eto.  Ch.  lix. — Angels  go  to  the  north,  with 
measures  for  the  righteous,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  dwell  with  the  elect,  and 
be  able  to  measure  or  scan  their  portions  and  all  the  secrets  of  nature.  All  unite 
to  bless,  praise,  and  glorify  the  Lord  and  his  Elect  One.  The  Cherubim,  Sera- 
phim, and  Ophannim,  and  "  all  the  angels  of  the  Lords,  viz.  of  the  Elect  Okx 
AND  OF  the  other  Power,  who  VHU  uj)on  the  earth  oxer  the  toaUr  on  that,  day^** 
bless  and  praise  him — all  holy  beings  in  the  universe  shall  bless  and  praise  the 
Lord  of  spirits.  Ch.  Ix.  The  Lord  of  spirits  summons  kings  and  princes  to  com- 
prehend, if  they  can,  his  Elect  One.  He  seats  himself  upon  the  throne  of  judg- 
ment, and  brings  the  ungodly  to  trial.  Anguish  will  seize  upon  the  wicked,  when 
they  behold  the  Son  oftooman  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  glory.  All  shall  glorify 
*^  Him  who  has  dominion  over  all  things.  Him  who  was  concealed,"  vis.  the  Son 
of  man,  *^  who  from  the  beginning  existed  in  secret;"  all  the  elect  shall  stand  be- 
fore him,  all  kings  and  princes  fall  down  and  worship  him.  **  They  tkallfix  their 
hopes  on  this  Son  of  man^  and  pray  to  him^  and  petition  to  him  for  mercy.*'  But  all 
the  ungodly  shall  be  dragged  away  to  punishment,  while  the  righteous  shall  be 
made  joyful  before  him,  and  dwell  with  the  Son  of  man  forever.  The  sainte,  trAo 
have  been  raised  from  the  earth,  will  be  clothed  with  the  garment  of  life.  This 
garment  is  with  the  Lord  of  spirits.  Ch.  Ixi.  Tyrant  kings  will  then  be  punish- 
ed, that  rest  may  be  given  to  the  sainte  for  a  time.  They  shall  praise  God  for  the 
rest  thus  given  to  them.  Oppressors  cannot  find  this  rest.  They  are  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  God's  judgmente  are  just.  They  shall  be  thrust  out  from 
the  presence  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  apostete  angels,  who  have  seduced  men, 
will  be  punished  by  him.'  Ch.  Ixii.  Ixiii. 

Chs.  Ixiv — Ixvii.  contain  a  vision  of  Noah  respecting  the  flood ;  which 
is  plainly  interpolated  here ;  or  at  least  inserted  in  a  wrong  place.    It 
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has  respect  to  Enoch,  only  inasmach  as  Noah  repairs  to  hun  for  the  ex- 
planation <^  things  seen  by  the  former  in  a  vision. 

'  In  ch.  IzTiii.  the  names  of  twenty-one  apostate  angels  are  given,  who  were 
actiTe  ia  misleading  the  others,  and  also  their  Tarious  characters  and  offences. 
All  shall  be  judged  by  the  Son  of  man,  and  his  word  shall  be  all-powerful  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  of  spirits. — Here,  it  is  said,  ends  the  third  parable ;  but  ch.  Ixix. 
Izz.  are  plainly  a  continuation  consisting  of  homogeneous  matter.  The  prophet 
sees  the  Son  of  man  exalted  by  all  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  After  being  tilled  up  to 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  Enoch  there  sees  the  pellucid  and  glittering  palace  of  tho 
Ancient  of  Days,  and  also  angels,  archangels,  and  saints,  worshipping  before  him. 
He  &U8  down  and  worships.  He  is  commended  and  blessed,  and  a  promise  of 
perpetual  peace  and  happiness  is  made  to  him.'  Ch.  Ixvii — Ixx. 

Chi^M.  bud — ^Lxxxi.  exhibit  the  author*s  peculiar  system  of  astrono- 
my or  astrology.  They  respect  the  son,  moon,  winds,  mountains  of 
firost,  the  parent-fountains  of  water,  etc. ;  and  they  treat  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena and  changes  of  these.  They  are  a  most  singular  exhibition  of 
^noraace  in  matters  of  science  combined  with  a  kind  of  acuteness,  and  of 
ideas  resulting  merely  from  ocular  inspection  mixed  with  speculatiye 
reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  things.  It  woiild  be  a  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  astronomy,  if  some  such  man  as  Ideler  would  be- 
come a  commentator  upon  this  unique  system  of  nature.  No  one  with 
acquisitions  less  than  his,  in  this  department  of  science,  would  be  able^ 
I  think,  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  this  section.  Hoffman  has  done 
much  to  clear  up  its  obscurities,  but  not  all  which  is  desirable.  In  ch. 
Izxxi.  Enoch  commands  Methuselah  his  son  to  preserve  with  care  all 
which  he  has  written  down  respecting  these  matters. 

*  Other  visions  of  Enoch  are  also  communicated  to  Methuselah.  He  was  pre- 
monished,  in  vision,  of  the  flood ;  and  his  father  Mahalaleel  enjoined  it  upon  him 
to  intercede  for  the  earth.  His  prayer  is  accepted,  in  regard  to  a  small  remnant 
of  men.*  Ch.  Ixxxii.  Ixxxiii. 

^  Another  dream  of  Enoch  discloses,  under  the  imagery  of  black  and  white  cows 
and  bulls,  the  history  of  Adam's  posterity ;  of  the  apostate  angels,  as  interming- 
ling with  them ;  of  the  punishment  of  the  antediluvians ;  of  Noah's  ark,  the  flood, 
etc.,  as  related  in  the  Scriptures.  The  history  of  Moses,  Saul,  David,  Solomon, 
etc.,  is  continued  under  the  symbol  of  sheep.'  This  is  carried  on,  although  in  a 
wry  obscure  and  unattractive  manner,  down  to  a  period  near  the  Christian  era. 
One  can  hardly  recogniie  the  author  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  book  in  these 
chapters.  Some  of  these  representations  are  not  only  obscure,  but  parts  of  them 
are  absolutely  loathsome.  Ch.  Ixxxiv — Ixxxix.  For  the  most  part,  however,  Hoff- 
mann has  given  satisfactory  explanations. 

Ch.  xe.  contains  *  an  address  of  Enoch  to  all  his  posterity,  in  which  he  gives 
them  moral  warning  and  exhortation.  Ch.  xci.  is  made  up  of  the  like  matter. 
Ch.  xcii — civ.  contain  addresses  of  Enoch  to  his  children  respecting  *'  the  elect  of 
the  world,  the  plants  of  righteousness."  A  period  of  ten  weeks  is  named,  into 
which  the  whole  course  of  time  is  distributed.  In  the  succession  of  these,  the 
author  refers  to  the  deluge,  to  Abraham,  to  the  law,  to  the  temple  of  Solomon,  to 
Elijah,  to  the  Babyloniah  captivity,  aad  to  the  eorrupt  Jews  in  thehr  exile.    The 
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nghth  week  is  one  of  righteoasness  in  which  judgment  ehall  be  ezecoted  upon 
oppressors ;  and  in  it  the  house  of  the  great  King  shall  be  built  up ;  (which  pro- 
bably describes  the  Maccabaean  period),  in  the  ninth  week  the  judgment  of 
righteousness  shall  be  revealed,  and  the  world  prepared  for  destruction  ;  (a  gene- 
ric  view  of  the  Messianic  period).  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  tenA  week,  ever- 
lasting judgment  shall  be  executed  on  the  apostate  angels,  and  a  new  heaven  and 
ft  new  earth  appear.  Who  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  works  of  Gk>d,  or 
who  can  count  the  number  of  the  stars,  etc.  ?' 

Ch.  zciii.  contains  an  exhortation  to  righteousness,  with  a  description  and  re- 
proof of  the  ways  of  the  wicked.  Chaps,  xciv — xcix.  contain  denunciations  of 
the  wicked,  and  particularly  of  oppressors  and  persecutors.  This  is  by  far  the 
noblest  moral  part  of  the  book,  and  approaches  near  the  paraenetie  strains  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets.  It  evidently  flows  from  a  mind  deeply  tympftthhtitig 
with  the  suffering  and  persecuted  righteous.  *  In  the  hands  of  the  Most  High 
ftre  all  the  elements,  and  all  things ;  who  can  resist  him  P  Ch.  c.  Who  will 
dare  to  murmur  against  him  ?  God  will  be  terrible  to  the  wicked  ;  the  righteous, 
ftfler  all  their  persecution  and  sufferings,  will  enjoy  eternal  peace.  By  a  most 
■olemn  oath,  assurance  is  given  of  this.  The  suflbrings  of  the  righteoua  are  de- 
•oribed.  The  righteous  arc  exhorted  to  persevere,  and  repeated  asBurance  of  rich 
reward  is  given.  To  them  shall  books  be  given,  books  of  joy  and  great  wisdom 
— ^books  in  which  they  believe  and  rejoice,  [New  Testament  ?].  Enoch's  posteri- 
ty shall  instruct  men  in  those  days  ;  God  and  his  Son  will  forever  hold  commu- 
nion with  them.  Ch.  cii— civ.  In  ch.  cv.  Enoch  a^in  reverts  to  the  antediluvian 
period,  and  tells  us  of  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  Noah,  when  first  born ;  so 
extraordinary  that  Lamech,  his  father,  repaired  to  Enoch  in  order  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it.  Enoch  tells  him  that  a  flood  is  com'mg,  and  that  his  child  [Noah] 
ifl  destined  to  survive  it,  because  of  his  holy  character.' 

'  Another  book  also  Enoch  wrote,  respecting  the  latter  days.  Flaming  fire  will 
consume  all  the  ungodly  and  oppressors.  But  those  who  have  laboured  and  suf- 
fered in  their  bodies,  and  have  loved  God,  renounced  the  world  with  its  riches, 
and  given  their  bodies  to  torment,  and  been  tried  by  the  Lord,  shall  obtain  a  rich 
reward.'  Ch.  cv. 

The  whole  work  ends  with  a  wish,  that  "  the  benediction  of  Enoch's 
prayer,  and  the  gift  of  his  appointed  period,  may  be  with  his  beloved ; 
Amen." 

It  would  not  comport  with  my  present  object  to  pursue  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  this  book,  in  all  its  details.  This  would  furnish  matter  for 
a  volume.  But  so  far  as  this  production  has  a  bearing  on  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  can  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  Apocalypse,  it  well  deserves  a  serious  notice.  A  few  remarks 
must  be  made  on  (a)  The  place  where  the  hook  was  written.  (6)  The 
time  when,  (c)  Its  probable  author,  (d)  On  that  part  of  its  contents 
which  has  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous,  and  also  to  the  future 
period  of  their  prosperity  cmd  glory. 

(a)  Place  where  the  hook  was  written.  By  this  is  meant,  not  the  par- 
ticular district  or  town  wherein  it  was  actually  oomposed^  but  the  cotin- 
try  to  which  it6  author  probably  belonged. 
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There  can  be  no  good  ground  for  hesitation,  thai  its  author  was  an 
anenial  man ;  by  which  I  here  mean,  a  man  not  of  western,  but  of  tnid- 
die  Asia ;  most  probably  of  some  part  of  the  ancient  Media,  or  of  its 
tributaiy  provinces  high  up  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas. 
In  chap.  71:  18,  19,  he  speaks  <^  the  day  as  comprising  eighteen  partSf 
twelve  of  which,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  are  light,  and  six  dark  ; 
i.  e.  the  day  is  sixteen  hours  long  (as  we  express  it),  and  the  night  eight 
hours.  This  could  never  happen  in  Palestine  ;  inasmuch  as  the  lati- 
tude is  too  near  the  equator  to  admit  of  so  much  inequality.  The  coun- 
try, where  the  days  are  exactly  of  the  length  here*  named,  must  be  not 
far  from  the  49th  degree  of  latitude ;  and  of  course,  strictly  considered, 
the  country  must  be  high  up,  even  above  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  author  is  describing  the  complete  course  of  the  sun, 
and  all  the  gradations  of  day  and  night  which  (so  far  as  he  knows)  this 
occasions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  lived  in  the  very  place 
where  the  day  might  be  twice  as  long  as  the  night,  but  only  in  such  a 
part  of  the  world  as  that  he  would  probably  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
such  a  fact.  Ancient  Media  or  Persia,  where  astrology  flourished  so 
much  and  so  long  among  the  Magi,  would  therefore  be  the  most  proba- 
ble region  which  we  can  assign  to  him.  On  the  supposition  that  he  was 
a  Hebrew,  (of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  se- 
quel), there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  home  for  him  in  that  region. 
So  early  as  721  B.  C.  the  king  of  Assyria  carried  away  a  great  portion 
of  the  ten  tribes  into  ^^  the  cities  of  the  Medes,"  2  K.  17:  6.  Among 
those  who  assembled  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  soon  after  the  resurrec- 
tion <^  the  Saviour,  were  ^^  Parthians,  Medes  and  Elamites"  [Persians], 
most  or  all,  no  doubt,  of  Jewish  origin.  Many  thousands  of  Jews,  we 
well  know,  were  scattered  over  all  parts  of  middle  Asia,  who  had  be- 
come so  attached  to  the  countries  whither  they  had  been  transported, 
that  tliey  nev^r  returned  from  their  exile,  even  after  permission  for  re- 
turn was  given. 

What  makes  much  for  the  supposition  now  in  question  is,  that 
throughout  the  whole  book,  hght,  fire,  splendour,  radiance,  are  almost 
everywhere  made  so  conspicuous.  This  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  au- 
thor had  been  brought  up  in  a  country  whose  religion  was  ParMnu 
One  needs  but  to  open  the  Zend-Avesta,  in  order  to  feel  that  the  very 
basis,  and  (one  might  almost  say)  a  great  portion  of  the  essential  ingre- 
dients of  Parsism,  consist  of  light  and  splendour.  Oromasd  himself 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Magi  as  being  formed  from  Uv' 
Ucht,  or  (as  we  must  express  it  in  our  own  language)  parent-light.  One 
circamstance  in  particular  may  be  noted,  whero  the  author  adverts  to 
views  respecting  the  other  wcnrld,  which  in  all  probability  he  had  uncon- 
acioasly  obtained  frcmi  those  who  sorronnded  him.    In  61: 18,  he  speaka 
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of  the  saintSy  alter  the  resurrection,  as  being  ^<  clothed  with  the  garment 
of  hfOk"  He  then  adds :  "  That  garment  of  life  is  with  the  Lord  of 
spirits,  in  whose  presence  jonr  garment  shall  not  wax  old,  nor  your  glo* 
ry  diminish."  The  idea  of  *  garments  being  laid  up  or  kepi  in  heaven 
f(^  the  clothing  of  the  righteous,'  is  familiar  in  the  system  of  Zoroaster, 
where  the  Gahs,  (female  Izeds  or  angels  of  the  second  order),  are  rep* 
resented  as  employed  in  fabricating  garments  which  are  kept  in  store 
fOT  the  righteous.  Unconsciously  the  author  seems  to  have  intermin- 
^ed  this  peculiarity  of  Parsism  with  his  own  conceptions ;  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  present 'us  often  with  the  idea  of  splendid  costume  as  ap* 
propriate  to  the  righteous  in  a  future  world  (Rev.  8: 4, 5, 18.  4:  4»  6: 11. 
7: 9,  Id),  lack  the  peculiar  trait  to  which  I  have  just  adverted.  The 
Ascension  of  Isaiah  abounds  in  this  peculiarity  (see  p.  49) ;  and  the 
reader  by  consulting  the  passage  referred  to,  will  find  the  evidences  of  it 
placed  before  him,  with  references  also  to  the  Zend-Avesta.  In  my  re* 
marks  on  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  in  the  paragraph  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made,  I  have  stated  my  reasons  for  supposing,  that  the  au- 
thor of  that  work  was  a  Hebrew  of  Middle  Asia.  The  cast  of  the  com- 
position in  the  present  case,  in  many  respects,  leads  me  to  a  like  view 
of  the  country  of  the  author.  I  acknowledge  that  the  ground  is  not  en- 
tirely certain ;  for  a  writer  of  western  Asia  could  exhibit  the  like  traits. 
No  one  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
establish  my  position ;  but  a  combination  of  them  all  leads  me  to  the 
feeling,  that  this  position  is  probably  correct.  It  seems  probable,  that 
neither  the  author  of  Enoch  nor  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  would  design- 
edly introduce  Parsism ;  but  if  they  were  educated  in  a  country  where  the 
common  idiom  of  the  people  had  embodied  it  in  their  language  and 
modes  of  expression,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  some  developments  of 
it 

Liicke  suggests,  that  some  things  in  the  book  favour  the  idea  that  it 
was  T^Titten  in  Egypt,  p.  64.  But  I  find  nothing  in  it  which  leads  to 
this,  unless  it  be  its  astronomical  speculations ;  which,  however,  may 
quite  as  well  be  attributed  to  the  East^  as  to  Egypt  The  habitual 
reckoning  of  the  year  at  364  days,  shows  that  the  author  belonged  to  a 
country  which  is  neither  in  extreme  western  Asia  nor  eastern  Africa. 
It  remains  as  yet  unknown  whence  this  reckoning  comes.  The  locaU^ 
ties,  in  parts  of  the  book,  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  author  was  in 
some  degree  familiar  with  the  geography  of  Palestine ;  e.  g.  in  chap.  18: 
8,  9,  where  Hermon,  Dan,  and  Lebanon  occur ;  in  25: 1  seq.,  where  we 
have  the  special  localities  of  Jerusaliem ;  and  in  81:  2,  where  the  desert 
[of  Arabia]  and  the  Erythraean  Sea  come  before  us.  But  all  this  makes 
nothing  against  the  eastern  home  of  the  writer ;  inasmuch  as  more  or 
less  of  the  pious  Jews  of  all  ooimtries  often  visited  Palestine^  in  order 
to  worship  there. 
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(h)  7%M  vfhen  the  look  w»  yiritten.  Dr.  Laurence  thinks  tluA  csn 
be  ascertained  almost  with  exact  certainty,  from  the  nature  of  some  of 
its  contents.  The  substance  of  his  argument  may  be  briefly  stated. 
(1)  It  must  have  been  written  before  the  epistle  of  Jude ;  for  Jude  quotes 
from  ity  and  quotes  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  supposed  his  rea- 
ders to  be  already  familiar  with  the  book.  (2)  It  was  written  after  the 
book  of  Daniel ;  because  it  often  quotes  from  this  book,  and  everywhere 
shows  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it,  and  an  effort  to  imitate  it.  Here 
we  have  then,  limits  within  which  the  book  of  Enoch  must  have  been 
composed.  But,  (3)  From  ch.  buudii.  to  ch.  xc.  is  an  allegorical  his- 
tory or  picture  of  all  the  leading  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
history.  The  people  of  Israel  are  represented  as  theep  ;  and  Saul,  J>9f 
vid,  and  Sokmion,  are  first  distinctly  alluded  to  as  their  thepherds.  Af- 
ter these  it  is  said  that  seventy  shepherds  ruled  over  them.  These  are 
distributed  into  three  classes ;  (a)  Thirty-eeven*  kings  <^  Judah  and  Is- 
rael Such  is  in  fact  the  number,  if  we  omit  Zimri,  deposed  after  seven 
days ;  Tibni,  the  rival  of  Omri,  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  actualfy  aU 
tained  to  sovereignty ;  and  Shallum,  who  reigned  but  one  month ;  all  three 
being  of  the  ten  tribes.  To  make  out  the  niunber  in  question,  then,  we 
must  include  the  twenty  kings  of  Judah  and  the  seventeen  kings  of  laraeL 
(b)  Twenty-^iree  shepherds  constitute  the  second  class ;  and  these  are 
plainly  theforei^  kings  <^  Babylon  and  Persia,  and  also  the  kings  of 
Macedonian  origin  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  viz.  Babylonian  4,  Persian 
11,  Maoedonian  8,  m*23;  see  names  in  Laurence,  p.  XXVU.  (e) 
Twdoe  native  Jewish  princes,  beginning  with  Mat-tathias,  the  father  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  ending  with  Herod.  Now  inasmuch  as  no  more 
than  twelve  are  comprised  in  this  last  class.  Dr.  Laurence  condudes^ 
that  the  author  must  have  lived  and  written  during  the  time  of  Herod ; 
otherwise  he  would  have  included  in  his  list  Herod's  three  sons  who 
reigned  after  him,  and  among  whom  Herod's  dominions  were  divided, 
and  also  A^ppa  who  reigned  over  the  whole  province  of  Judea.  Thb 
would  have  increased  the  numbers,  under  the  third  class,  to  sixteen ;  or, 
in  case  we  begin  the  reckoning  with  Judas  Maccabaeus,  to  fifteen. 

This  representation  appears  plausible,  at  first  view.  But  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  it  than  Dr.  Laurence  has  made,  brings  serious  difficulties  to 
light,  which  he  has  overlooked.  In  ch.  89 :  25,  the  twelve  shepherds  or 
priinoes,  whom  he  reckons  as  native  Jews,  are  spoken  of  in  such  a  way, 
as  on  ihe  whole  to  render  this  mode  of  reckoning  quite  improbable.  Ac- 
cording to  this  passage,  an  angel  presents  to  the  Lord  <^  the  book  of  the 

*  Dr.  Laurence  reads  thiriy-fivty  because  the  whole  number  added  together 
would  make  aeventy-two  instead  of  seventy.  But  there  is  no  need  of  this  change. 
The  namber  seventy  is  used  gymbolieally ;  and  consequently  a  little  more  or  lew 
will  make  no  important  dilbrtnoe.    So  Laeka  and  Hoflfaiann. 
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destmction  wMeh  the  last  twelve  diepherde  wrought^  and  points  oat,  be* 
fore  the  Lord  of  the  sheep,  that  they  destroyed  more  than  thoee  who 
preceded  them."     So  Laurence ;  but  Hofiman  remarks,  that  Lanrenoe 
has  omitted  the  demonstrative  before  twelve  shepherds  j  and  that  the 
Ethiopic  obliges  us  to  translate  thus :   Which  those  twdve  thepherds 
wrou^.    This  gives  an  entire  new  turn  to  the  whole  passage,  and 
necessarily  refers  the  shepherds  to  that  class  of  which  the  writer  had 
been  speaking ;  and  these  are  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  foreign 
kings  who  had  exercised  dominion  over  Judea.     On  turning  back  to  ch. 
89:  7,  we  find  twenty-three  shepherds  mentioned,  who  bore  sway  during 
fifty-eight  periods.  The  context  in  the  sequel  to  this  last  passage,  exhibits 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  struggles  of  the  Jews  for  their  free- 
dom, and  of  the  oppression  and  attacks  of  foreign  powers.   It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  fifty-eight  periods  extend  from  the  time  of  the  exile  down  to 
the  time  when  the  more  violent  sufferings  and  struggles  of  the  Jews  be- 
gan.    This,  if  we  follow  Hartmann,  must  be  the  period  of  Antiochus  TTT. 
or  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  during  whose  reign  Palestine  was  often  a 
theatre  of  war.     The  remaining  periods  to  be  completed,  (in  order  to 
make  the  round  number  70),  are  the  twelve  under  the  twelve  kings, 
brought  to  view  in  Enoch  89:  25,  and  mentioned  above.     Following  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees,  Hartmann  makes  out  twelve  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
kings,  from  this  period  down  to  the  time  when  Simon  was  elected  as  the 
Leader  of  the  Jews,  and  was  acknowledged  and  confirmed  as  king  by 
Demetrius  Nicator,  B.  C.  142 ;  Froelich.  Annales,  p.  72.  1  Mace  13: 
34 — 42.     From  that  period  onward,  temporary  invasions  and  subjection 
excepted,  the  Jews  were  ruled  by  their  own  princes,  until  near  the  pe- 
riod when  the  nation  was  subdued  and  scattered  by  the  Romans.     It  is 
easy,  when  viewed  in  such  a  light,  to  account  for  it  why  the  author  of 
Enoch  should  say,  that  "  those  last  twelve  shepherds  destroyed  more 
than  those  who  preceded  them."     Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  included 
among  the  twelve  ;  and  all  the  consequences  that  followed  the  struggle 
so  earnestly  begun  by  him  to  destroy  the  Jews,  are  included.     But  to 
apply  this,  as  has  been  done  by  most,  (and  by  myself  in  a  former  Re- 
view of  the  book  of  Enoch,  Bib.  Repos.  XV.  p.  115  seq.),  since  the 
publication  of  Laurence,  to  the  native  Jewish  kings,  is  doing  violence 
to  history,  or  else  to  the  credit  of  the  author  of  Enoch.     This  should 
never  be  done,  except  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity.     For  particulars, 
in  vindication  of  the  view  given  above,  I  must  refer  to  Hartmann's 
Notes,  on  the  passages  of  Enoch  above  cited. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  sequel 
to  Enoch  89:  25  treats  of  the  victories  obtained  by  the  Jews  o^er  foreign 
oppressors  and  powers ;  which  were  completed  in  the  time  of  Simon. 
Of  course,  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  the  argument  <rf  Lau- 
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reneey  that  the  book  of  Enoch  was  written  in  the  time  of  Herod,  because 
the  list  of  twelve  kings  is  concluded  with  him,  is  not  well  grounded. 
It  would  seem  t^t  the  list  is  concluded  with  Trypho  or  Demetrius,  ri- 
yal  diiefs,  during  whose  contest  Simon  came  to  the  crown  of  Judea» 
which  was  made  hereditary  in  him. 

We  find  notices  moreoyer,  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  of  occurrences  later 
than  this  period.  The  passage  to  which  I  now  refer,  is  in  ch.  54:  9, 
which  speaks  of  "  the  Chiefs  of  the  East,  among  the  Parthians  and  the 
Medes,"  as  coming  up  and  ^<  treading  upon  the  land  of  the  elect,"  and  of 
their  "  removing  kings  and  hurling  them  &om  their  thrones ;"  in  the  se- 
quel,  however,  they  are  represented  as  checked  by  <<  the  city  of  the 
righteous/'  These  events  are  represented,  also,  in  the  book  of  Enoch, 
as  succeeded  by  civil  war  and  destruction  among  the  people  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  facts  which  correspond  with  this  representation  are,  that  the  Par- 
thians overran  and  subdued  the  whole  of  Syria,  Tyre  excepted,  in  B.  C. 
41 ;  and  in  the  following  year  they  entered  Judea,  where  Antigonu% 
the  last  of  the  Asmonaean  race  of  kings,  was  contending  with  Herod  for 
the  sovereignty,  drove  out  Herod,  and  placed  Antigonus  upon  the  throne. 
Three  years  after  this,  Antigonus  was  displaced  by  the  Romans,  and 
Herod  established  as  king  in  his  room.  The  civil  wars  and  commotions 
accompanying  and  following  these  events,  are  supposed  to  be  what  the 
author  aims  to  describe,  in  ch.  54:  10 — 12.  At  a  period  immediately 
subsequ^it  to  this,  Laurence,  with  whom  Hoffinann  (in  YoL  L)  and 
some  others  agree,  places  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  But  in 
YcL  EL  Hoffmann,  as  we  have  seen,  modifies  thb  opinion. 

So  much  is  doubtiess  true,  viz.  that  the  composition  must  have  been 
later  than  these  events.  How  much  later  ?  is  a  question  which  these  pas- 
sages do  not  seem  at  all  to  decide.  Other  passages,  however,  in  my  view, 
direct  us  to  a  period  considerably  later  than  the  one  designated  by  Dr» 
Laurence.  There  is  no  need  of  supposing,  that  the  author  continues 
the  history  of  kings  in  Palestine  down  to  the  day  in  which  be  lived. 
With  the  reign  of  Simon  begins  the  period  of  Jewish  independence ;  and 
besides  this,  the  number  of  seventy  kings  is  already  completed,  up  to 
that  period.  Subsequentiy,  the  invasion  of  the  Parthians,  and  of  the 
Romans  (as  it  seems  to  me),  is  adverted  to  by  the  author. 

In  chi^.  Iv,  the  prophet  represents  himself  as  seeing  '<  another  army 
of  chariots,  with  men  riding  upon  them, . . .  coming  from  the  east,  the 
west,  and  the  south."  The  whole  earth  trembles  with  the  sound  of 
them,  and  '  their  noise  is  heard  even  to  the  extremities  of  earth  and 
heaven.'  I  cannot  well  doubt,  that  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Vespa- 
sian is  here  designated.  Laurence  and  Hoffmann  refer  it  to  the  Roman 
mililary  interpodtiims  in  behalf  of  Herod ;  but  these  seem  to  me  alto- 
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geiher  too  brief  and  insigmftcaxit  to  ffve  occasion  to  muh  Ugh  wwioij^i 
description  as  is  here  employed.  Besides,  this  invasion  seems  to  be  re- 
presented, hj  the  writer,  as  introdactoiy  to  the  completicm  of  the  kfai^ 
dom  of  God.  So  the  primitive  Christians,  it  is  veil  Imowti,  regarded 
the  Roman  invasion  under  Vespasian. 

In  ch.  89:  29  seq.,  after  the  seventy  shepherds  had  ceased  to  nde,  they 
are  represented  as  being  brought  to  judgment,  with  the  apostate  angeb, 
and  thrust  into  an  abyss  of  fire  ^'  on  the  right  of  that  house,**  i.  e.  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom.  <  IBther  the  blind  sheep,  i.  e.  the  obdurate  Jews,  are 
also  brought.  The  ancient  house  is  then  immerged,  save  some  of  its 
choice  parts,  (comp.  Apoc.  11: 1,  2),  and  "the  Lord  of  the  sheep  pro- 
duces a  new  house,  great,  and  loftier  than  the  former,  which  he  erects  in 
the  place  of  the  first  which  had  been  concealed,"  (so  Hartmaxm)  ;  and 
all  its  pillars  and  ornaments  are  new.  To  this  house  all  worshippers 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  come,  and  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  rejoices  with 
great  joy  over  them  all.' — I  am  not  aware  of  any  construction  of  this, 
which  is  so  reasonable  as  that  which  supposes  it  to  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  and  the  building  of  the  new  and 
spiritual  one  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  with  the  consequent  in- 
gathering of  the  Gentiles.  The  context  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  can  be  here  meant 

Again,  in  ch.  xcii.  the  author  divides  the  whole  period  of  the  worid's 
existence  into  ten  weeks ;  not  of  equal  length,  but  marked  by  events  or 
persons  peculiar  to  each.  The  first  in  his  own  (Enoch's)  age ;  the  se- 
cond that  of  Noah  and  the  fiood ;  the  third  of  Abraham  ;  the  fourth  of 
the  Law ;  the  fifth  of  Solomon's  temple ;  the  sixth  of  Elijah,  indnding 
the  Babylonish  exile  at  its  close ;  the  seventh  is  that  of  the  cermption 
of  many  Jews,  exiles  among  the  heathen,  and  the  conspicuous  piety  of  a 
part  of  them ;  the  eighth  is  that  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  iht  restCHU- 
tion  of  Jewish  worship  and  privileges  (comp.  89:  26,  27)  ;  the  ninth  week 
is  destined  ^  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  ungodly,  to  reveal  the  judgment 
of  righteousness  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  prepare  the  world  for  the 
final  judgment'  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  tenth  week,  is  to  be  the  final 
judgment,  and  a  new  heavens  will  then  be  formed,  ^in  which  sin  will 
be  no  more  named  forever  and  ever." 

The  names  of  the  individuals  who  thus  identify  the  respective  weeks 
or  periods,  as  presented  above,  are  indeed  not  given  in  the  Ixfck  of 
Enoch ;  but  such  language  is  employed  as  leaves  no  room  to  donbt  as  to 
the  first  six  periods ;  and  in  my  own  ^prehension,  there  is  tittle  or  no 
reason  to  doubt  respecting  the  limits  assigned  to  the  others.  In  the 
ninth  or  Messianic  period  thb  author  seems  to  have  lived.  If  this  be 
doubtful  here,  further  evidence  will  serve  to  confirm  it 

On  grounds  such  as  these  Liicke  inclines  to  the  opinioB,  that  the  wri- 
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ter  of  the  book  of  Enoch  oon^KNied  his  work  afti&r  the  destraotion  of  the 
temple  by  the  Bomans,  and  at  a  period  whea  the  Gospel  had  been  spread 
among  the  Gentilesy  p.  60  seq. 

But  I  have,  in  a  diligent  and  repeated  perusal  of  the  book,  lighted  up- 
on passages  besides  these,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  author  lived 
after  the  period  when  most  of  the  New  Testament  books  were  already 
written ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  indications,  satisfieuitory  to  me,  that  he 
has  not  unfrequentlj  referred  to  what  thej  contain.  It  is  difficult,  per- 
haps, to  produce  specific  evidence  enough  concerning  this  to  satisfy  all 
minds ;  and  I  must  cast  myself,  therefore,  upon  the  tovi  ensemble  of  the 
bode,  and  appeal  to  the  impression  made  upon  such  readers  as  have  given 
it  a  repeated  and  scrutinising  perusaL  I  can,  however,  specificate  a 
number  of  particulars,  most  of  which  seem  in  a  good  measure  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  Laurence,  Hoffmann,  and  even  by  Liicke. 

Ch.  38:  2,  It  would  have  been  better  for  them,  had  ihcj  never  been 
born ;  oomp.  Matt  26:  24.  Mark  14:  21.  Ch.  46: 3,  4,  The  Son  of  man 
.  • .  shall  raise  up  kings  and  the  mighty  from  their  couches,  and  the 
powerful  from  their  thrones  ...  he  shall  hurl  kings  from  their  thrones 
and  their  dominions  .  • .  the  countenance  of  the  mighty  shall  be  cast 
down,  filling  them  with  confusion ;  comp.  Luke  1:  51,  52.  Ch.  48&:  3, 
With  him  dwells  the  spirit  of  intellectual  wisdom  . . .  and  the  spirit  <^ 
those  who  sleep  in  righteousness ;  he  [Christ]  shall  judge  secret  things ; 
oomp.  the  frequent  idiom  of  the  New  Testament,  where  sleep  is  used  for 
death,  and  sleeping  in  Jesus  for  dying  in  the  Christian  faith ;  comp.  also^ 
Bom.  2: 16.  Ch.  24: 3  seq.,  Enoch  sees  a  tree  among  the  mountains  of 
judgment,  '*  goodly  in  aspect ...  its  leaf,  fiower,  and  bark  never  wither 
.  • .  the  sight  of  its  fruit  is  delightful .  . .  the  fruit  of  it  shall  be  to  the 
elect  [after  the  judgment]  . . .  the  sweet  odour  shall  enter  iuto  their 
bones,  and  they  shall  live  a  long  life ;"  comp.  Apoc.  22:  2,  14  2:  7. 

In  ch.  zl,  Enoch  is  represented  as  seeing  countless  myriads  standing 
before  the  throne  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  in  particular /our  archangels 
standing  on  the  four  sides  of  this  throne,  and  severally  and  successively 
addressing  themselves  to  him  who  sat  upon  it.  In  Apoc  iv — vi,  the 
four  Zcoa  are  represented  as  occupying  the  same  position.  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  there  presented  as  rational  creatures  joining  in  the  worship  of 
God,  our  author  would  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  archangels.  In 
Bev.  vL  the  four  Zakx  are  presented  as  successively  speaking,  in  like 
manner  as  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  In  ch.  47: 1  seq.,  the  blood  of  the 
ri^^teouB  is  said  to  *'  ascend  from  the  earth  before  the  Lord  of  spirits  . .  • 
that  he  would  execute  judgment,  and  that  his  patience  may  not  endure 
fiorever,"  and  thanks  are  given  by  all  the  powers  of  heaven,  that  this 
supplication  is  accepted ;  oomp.  Bev.  6:  9  seq.  11:  16 — 18.  Ch.  47:  3, 
*  The  book  of  the  liviog  is  opened,  in  the  presenoe  of  God ;'  comp.  Bev. 
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20: 12.  Ch.  48:  9,  <  They  [the  persecadng  wicked]  shall  bum  in  the 
presence  of  the  righteous,  and  sink  [into  the  great  abyss]  in  the  presence 
of  the  holy ;  comp.  Rev.  14: 10.  In  45:  4, 5,  a  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  are  to  be  made  for  the  dwelling  of  the  righteous ;  comp.  Rev.  21: 
1.  Ch.  50:  1,  <  The  earth  shall  deliver  up  [for  judgment]  fttjm  her 
womb,  and  Hades  deliver  up  from  hers  that  which  it  hath  received,  and 
destruction  [li^SK,  the  abyss]  shall  restore  that  which  it  owes  i  oomp. 
Eev.  20: 13. 

When  we  attentively  consider  such  passages  as  those  just  referred  to 
in  the  Apocalypse,  must  we  not  conclude,  either  that  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  drew  from  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  the  author  of  the  latter 
book  from  John?  To  my  own  mind,  John  presents  altogether  the 
strongest  evidence  of  being  the  original;  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Enodi  appears  to  be  the  imitator.  Ewald  reverses  this  ccmclusiony 
Comm.  in  Apoc.  p.  9. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  subject.  The  Ohfistology  of  the 
book  of  Enoch  bears  almost  incontestable  evidence  of  New  Testament, 
or  at  least  of  Ohriitian,  origin. 

in  the  moderate  portion  of  the  book  which  is  directly  Christological, 
the  name  Elect  or  JSlect  One,  as  applied  to  the  Messiah,  occurs  some 
fifteen  times ;  comp.  Luke  23:  35,  and  especially  1  Pet  2:  4.  Son  of 
man  occurs,  in  the  same  portion  of  the  book,  at  least  sixteen  times ;  mg 
Son,  in  104  & :  2  ;  Messiah  occurs  48:  11.  51:  4 ;  Son  of  woman  oecors 
in  61:  9,  where  he  is  said  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  oomp.  GaL 
4:  4,  yevofievov  ix  yvvcuxog.  All  this,  specially  the  last,  seems  to  be  too 
specific  to  be  overlooked.  But  there  is  more  still  which  exhibits  the 
Christian  views  of  the  author.  In  48:  2,  the  Son  of  man  is  said  to  be 
invoked  before  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  his  name  in  presence  of  the  An- 
cient of  Days.  In  60:  10  seq.  the  Elect  One  is  represented  as  avr&QO- 
pog  with  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  as  worshipped  by  all  the  host  of  heaven. 
In  61:  9,  10,  the  Son  of  woman  is  said  to  be  seated  on  the  throne  of 
^ry,  and  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth  are  represented  as  glo- 
rifying him. 

In  60:  13  is  a  passage  which  seems,  according  to  Laurence's  version, 
to  recognize  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  "  The  Cherubim,  the  Seraphim, 
and  the  Ophannim,  [different  orders  of  angels  according  to  Jewish  com- 
putation], all  the  angels  of  power,  and  all  the  angels  of  the  Lords,  viz.  of 
the  Elect  One,  and  of  the  other  Power  who  was  upon  earth  over  the  water 
on  that  day  [alluding  to  Gren.  1:  2]  • . .  shall  glorify,  praise,  exalt,  etc** 
This  can  hardly  be  taken  for  anything  less  than  a  development  of  trini- 
tarian  views ;  at  all  events,  of  such  views  respecting  the  object  of  truly 
divine  worship  as  no  uninspired  Jew  can  be  shown  to  have  poesessedy 
until  after  the  promulgation  of  ChristiBnity.    But  HofiEmann  translates : 
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^^  Angels  of  power  and  aQ  angek  <^  brdships  [!.  e.  who  are  of  emperior 
mder],  and  the  Elect  and  the  other  Powers,  who  were  on  earth  over 
the  water  in  that  day/'  L  e.  saperior  angels  present  and  assisting  at  the 
creation.  This  is  ingenious ;  bnt  I  douht  whether  it  expresses  the  mind 
of  the  writer. 

The  New  Testament  insists  much  on  the  doctrine,  that  die  Messiah  is 
to  he  the  supreme  and  final  judge  of  all  men.  So  is  it  in  the  hook  of 
Enoch,  e.  g.  ch.  50:  3.  54:  5.  60:  10,  11.  61:  9.  68:  89,  40.  On  Us 
sentence  depends  the  final  destiny  of  all  intelligent  heings.  Is  not  this 
a  peculiarity  appropriate  to  the  New  Testament  dispensation  ?  On  the 
Son  of  man,  moreover,  all  kings,  princes,  etc,  are  said  to  fix  their  hopes, 
to  pray  to  him,  and  petition  him  for  mercy,  61:  12,  13.  And  when  one 
reads  (48:  5,  6),  that  ^^the  Elect  and  Concealed  One  existed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  hefore  the  worid  was  created  and  for- 
ever ;  [and  that]  in  his  presence  he  existed,  and  has  revealed  to  saints 
• . .  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,"  how  can  he  refrain  from  sup- 
posing, that  John  1: 1,  2,  18  was  hefore  the  writer's  mind,  and  that  he 
has  imitated  even  the  very  repetition  which  occurs  in  the  Grospel  of 
John  1:1,2? 

I  may  add,  also,  that  the  hook  appears  to  he  fVdl  of  allusions  to  the 
persecution  of  the  righteous  and  the  martyrdoms  which  they  suffered 
daring  the  primitive  age.  I  cannot  produce  at  length  the  passages,  for 
want  of  room ;  hut  the  reader  may  find  some  of  them  in  46:  6.  48:  4 
40:  5.  80: 11.  52:  4—7.  1:  7.  10: 18, 19.  48  a :  10.  62: 1—7.  chaps,  xdv. 
*— xdx.  chaps,  cii.  dii.  105:  23.  Even  these  do  not  contain  all  the 
passages  of  this  nature  which  are  in  the  hook.  Among  those,  however, 
which  I  have  here  designated,  are  some  which  speak  more  particularly 
of  the  peace  and  rest  to  be  ^ven  to  the  righteous.  The  whole  tenor  of 
the  book  is  of  such  a  cast,  as  to  ^ve  special  emphasis  to  such  passages. 
Let4he  reader  turn  to  ch.  105: 23,  near  its  close^  where  no  doubt  can 
be  lef^  on  his  mind,  that  the  writer  has  in  view  the  same  thing  as  John 
had  when  he  wrote  Apoc  12: 11 ;  for  he  has  used  almost  exactly  the 
same  expressions. 

The  doctrine  of  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked  too  is  frequent- 
ly and  strongly  asserted ;  e.  g.  in  16:  5.  22:  14.  38:  6.  39:  2.  45:  2.  49: 
4.  91:  8.  92: 16.  103:  5 ;  so  in  several  other  passages. 

It  were  easy  to  enlarge  this  view  of  coincidences  in  the  book  of  Enoch 
with  the  New  Testament,  or  at  all  events  with  the  doctrines  of  Christiani- 
ty. How  Dr.  Laurence  and  Prof.  Hofimann  could  read  all  this  attentive- 
ly, and  yet  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  was  a  Jew  who  lived  be- 
fore the  OhrMan  era,  I  cannot  well  imagine.  Like  the  Apocalypse, 
fiom  banning  to  end  the  book  is  filled  with  threats  to  oppressors 
and  persecutors  of  the  righteous.    From  beginning  to  end  it  is  fiUed 
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with  matter  of  oonsolation  and  encouragement  to  the  ptoaswho 
snffering.  It  has  not  only  a  general,  but  even  a  doeoi  resemblanoe  to 
the  Apocalypse  in  this  rei^>ect.  But  what  was  there  in  the  state  of  the 
Jews,  un<W  the  Boman  power  and  protection^  which  resembled  the  oea- 
dition  here  supposed  ?  Ciyil  and  political  turmoils  and  parties  there  were 
indeed ;  but  no  particular  persecution  on  account  of  religious  opinioDS. 

Then  again  how  can  such  a  Chrittology  be  accounted  for  in  a  mere 
Jew,  sunk  in  the  gross  darkness  which  immediately  preceded  the  comiqg 
of  the  Messiah  ?  Do  we  lack  evidence,  that  the  Jews  of  thai  day  exr 
pected  a  mere  temporal  prince  and  conqueror  for  their  Messiah  ?  Suzdj 
we  do  not,  if  Targums  and  Talmuds,  and  Babbinical  productions,  and 
the  New  Testament  itself,  may  be  admitted  to  give  testimony  reqpeoi- 
ing  Jewish  opinions.  A  Christology  so  ^ritual  as  that  of  the  book  <if 
Enoch,  which  entirely  omits  all  worldly  splendour  and  glory  and  plainly 
gives  us  a  ipiritual  Messiah^  and  seemingly  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
too  (60:  13) ;  a  freedom,  moreover,  from  Jewish  partialities  and  He- 
brew prejudices  against  other  nations — all,  all  proclaim  a  CkrisHan  aa- 
thor.  A  Hebrew  indeed  he  must  have  been ;  as  the  numberless  allu- 
sions to  the  Old  Testament  and  quotations  from  it,  and  names  every- 
where formed  from  the  Hebrew,  sufficiently  show ;  and  also  the  orders 
of  angeb  which  he  names  (60: 13),  and  the  well  known  Rabbinic  con- 
ceit respecting  the  feast,  at  a  future  day,  upon  Behemoth  and  Leviathan 
(58: 7,  8).  But  a  mere  Jew,  with  the  common  prejudices  of  his  nation, 
never  would  or  could,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  written  such  a  ChristoUh 
gy  as  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch  has  produced.  He  never  could 
have  refrained  from  inveighing  against  the  idolatrous  ti^il ,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  deep  feeling  of  superiority  over  them  and  contempt  for  them, 
which  was  universal  among  the  mere  Jews  of  that  |)eriod.  There  is 
but  little,  moreover,  in  the  whole  book  which  even  inveighs  against 
idolatry ;  and  that  Httle  is  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  a  strong  m^DSBr 
tion  of  Jewish  pride  and  contempt.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  has  in 
many  places  taken  piuns  to  show,  that  the  Lord  of  spirits  has  prepared 
to  extend  his  mercy  to  all  withotU  distinction  who  will  yield  obedience 
to  his  commands,  and  that  he  will  greatly  rejoice  to  bring  all  his  wan- 
dering sheep  back  to  his  fold. 

The  angelology  of  the  book,  and  in  general  its  demonology,  can  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  (which  is  altogether  a  probable 
one),  that  its  author  was  a  Median  or  Persian,  and  that  he  was  only  an 
occasional  visiter  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  the  Jews  in  general  of  that 
period  were  but  little,  if  any,  removed  from  sentiments  on  this  subject 
like  those  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  excessive  leaning  of  the  book  to 
imagery  borrowed  from  fire,  light,  and  splendour,  are  perfectly  natunl 
to  one  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  Parsism.    The  imperfect  exhibitioii 
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of  several  important  Ghristiaa  doetarines,  nioreovery  may  be  easil j  ae- 
ooanted  for  on  two  grounds ;  first,  on  the  ground  of  the  special  design 
of  the  book,  for  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
eeoondlj,  on  the  groond  that  the  author  was  but  a  neoph3rte  in  the 
Christian  retigion. 

One  remark  more  on  the  present  condition  of  the  book,  shonld  not  be 
suppressed.  In  many  of  its  parts,  it  bears  the  most  evident  marks  of 
carelessness  in  transcribers.  The  tTansposiH<ms  plainly  indicate  this. 
Almost  equally  plain  is  it,  that  the  book  has  suffered  some  %nterpolaii(m$f 
and  some  cmisnons.  There  are  passages^  (for  an  example  of  the  latter), 
which  are  quoted  by  some  of  the  fathers,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
our  present  copy  of  this  work.  In  the  apocryphal  writing  entitled  the 
Ihiafnent  of  the  twelve  Pcttrxarchsy  an  undoubted  production  of  the  first 
eentory  or  of  the  beginning  of  the  second,  there  occur,  as  has  been  star 
ted,  no  less  than  ten  quotations  from  the  book  of  Enoch,  all  except  one 
I4)pealing  to  him  by  name.  In  some  of  these  are  predictions  of  evil  to 
tile  Jews,  and  predictions  of  what  would  be  done  by  them  to  the  Mes- 
aiah  and  his  followers,  which  would  place  the  matter  of  Christian  author^ 
ship  beyond  all  question,  in  case  we  could  fully  fix  upon  them  as  real 
extracts  from  this  book.  E.  g.  in  Test  Levi,  ch.  16,  in  Test.  Nepht. 
eh.  4,  and  in  Test  Benj.  ch.  9,  are  passages  which  render  it  impossible 
Id  mistake  the  character  of -the  writer.  Tlie  only  difficulty  here  is,  that 
we  cannot  with  certainty  tell  exactly  where  the  author  of  the  Testa* 
ments  designed  to  conclude  his  quotations,  inasmuch  as  his  own  accom- 
panying words  very  much  resemble,  in  their  tenor,  what  is  probably 
quoted  from  the  book  of  Enoch.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  boc^  of  Enoch  has  been  early  tampered  with  by  the  Jews ;  that 
some  of  its  obnoxious  contents  have  been  expunged  or  altered,  and  per* 
hape  some  things  of  no  great  moment  been  added. 

Liicke  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  book  before  us  was  writ- 
ten during  the  latter  half  (^  the  first  century,  Einleit  p.  60.  Of  the 
ame  opinion  is  Dr.  Nitirach,  in  his  De  Test  XII.  Patriarchanim,  p.  17 
aeq.  On  p.  31  he  remarks,  that  this  book,  cum  aetate  et  ingenio,  is  not 
nmck  remote  from  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs ;  which 
agrees  with  Lucke's  views  as  above  stated.  These  writers  are  no  ordi- 
nary judges,  in  respect  to  such  a  subject  De  Sacy  and  Ewald  are  also 
of  the  same  opinion,  for  substance,  as  to  the  age  of  the  work. 

(e)  Probable  author  of  the  book.  His  person  is  unknown,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  book  which  would  lead  us  even  to  a  conjecture  as  to 
las  name.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in  all  probability  he  was  an 
mental  man,  a  Jew,  a  Christian  Jew ;  and,  we  may  add,  probably  a 
neophj^  in  the  Christian  religion^  who  was  but  partially  instructed,  and 
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who  had  viated  Palestine  and  there  been  oonTerted,  and  there  perse- 
cuted. 

(d)  Asio  those  contents  of  the  book  of  Enoch  which  doselj  resent 
ble  the  Apocalypse,  with  regard  to  the  persecution  of  the  ri£^iteoii% 
and  the  certain  prospect  of  future  deliverance ;  thej  are  too  numerooa 
to  be  recounted  here.  I  have  already  adverted  (on  p.  69)  to  passages 
which  bring  the  sufferings  of  the  pious  to  view.  I  must  content  myself 
at  present,  with  merely  referring  the  reader  to  some  of  the  miUenmal^ 
passages  contained  in  the  book ;  e.  g.  Ch.  1:  6—8.  6:  9.  10:  21 — M 
(full  statement).  38: 1—6.  39: 1.  45:  4  seq.  48: 10,  11.  49: 1.  50:  & 
51: 4.  52:  6,  7.  92: 15—18.  103: 1—12.  104: 1,  2.  105:  26,  27.  Not 
every  passage  here  noted  affords  by  itself  satisfactory  evidence  of  mil- 
lennial views ;  but  when  the  whole  are  examined  in  their  connectioDfl^ 
such  views  can  hardly  remain  a  matter  of  doubt  There  is  a  leading 
and  prominent  sympathy  common  to  this  writer  and  that  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

On  the  whole,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  deep  interest  manifested  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  in  the  production  before  us.  Some  parts  of 
it  exhibit  no  small  measure  of  lofty  conception  in  regard  to  the  Godhead 
and  the  world  of  spirits.  Throughout  there  is  a  deep  tone  of  mofal 
feeling,  and  the  dose  of  the  book  seems  almost  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
canon,  among  the  comminatory  parts  of  some  of  the  prophets.  A  part 
of  the  demonohgy  of  the  book  cannot  find  any  credence  at  the  present 
day,  among  enlightened  men ;  but  the  early  fathers  found  here  only 
what  was  congenial  with  their  own  speculations.  The  astronomical  part 
of  the  book  shows  the  author  to  be,  in  all  probability,  one  who  was  edu- 
cated in  the  midst  of  the  Tl\\  ^^  ^^  oriental  regions.  A  competent 
interpreter  might  educe  from  it  many  things  interesting  to  the  history  of 
astronomical  science.  Indeed  the  book  throughout  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  the  disclosure  of  the  sympathies  and  the  speculations,  and  also  of  the 
modes  of  expression  and  thought,  that  were  current  in  the  first  age  of 
Christianity.  It  throws  light  on  the  angelology  and  demonology  of  the 
New  Testament ;  on  the  current  Christology  of  the  first  century  ;  and 
on  many  things  oS  a  subordinate  nature.  It  is  worthy  of  much  more  at- 
tention, in  these  respects,  than  it  has  hitherto  received  among  critics. 

Quotation  by  Jude.  The  reader,  who  has  not  access  to  the  book^ 
will  be  pleased  to  see  the  passage  which  Jude  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  quoted,  exhibited  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  make  a  comparison 
for  himself.     I  shall  therefore  subjoin  it. 

*  I  do  not  mean  by  millennial^  that  the  period  of  a  thousand  years  is  expressly 
designated  in  the  book  of  Enoch  ;  but  only  the  character  of  the  millennial  days  is 
intended  to  be  designated  by  the  word,  as  I  employ  it. 
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JuDS,  Ts.  14, 15.  Enoch,  ch.  ii. 

Enoch,  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam, 
prophesied  of  these,  saying :    Behold,        Behold,  he  [the  Lord]  cometh  with 
the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousands  of    ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  to  execute 
his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon    judgment  upon  Uicm,  and  destroy  the 
all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly     wicked,  and  reprove  all  the  carnal  for 
among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds,    everything  which  the  sinful  and  ungod- 
which  they  have  ungodly  committed,    ly  have  done,  and  committed  against 
mad  €€  ai  ibeiT  hnxd  speeches  {milrfff my)    him. 
which    ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 
against  him. 

The  quotation  of  Jude,  (if  it  be  truly  one),  is  evidently  paraphrastic^ 
and  such  an  one  as  would  be  made  memoriter  very  naturally.  The  de- 
agnation,  in  Jude,  of  hard  speeches  (oxktjQ<ov)  was  probably  occasioned 
by  the  character  of  the  times  and  the  circumstances  in  wliich  Jude  wrote. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  this  quotation,  hardly 
anything  new  can  be  added.  De  Sacy  remarks  upon  it,  that  <^  the  au- 
thor  of  the  book  of  Enoch  may  have  quoted  from  Jude,  as  well  as  Jude 
from  him."  To  this  Hoffmann  objects,  that '  then  the  circumstance, 
that  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam  prophesied^  must  have  been  interpo- 
lated ;  of  which  we  have  no  proof.'  But  this  does  not  follow  of  neces- 
dty.  Jude  and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch  may  have  both  quoted 
from  traditionary  remains  of  ancient  history ;  like  Paul's  allusion  to 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  2  Tim.  3:  8,  or  like  Jude's  account  of  the  contest 
of  ACcfaael  the  archangel  about  the  body  of  Moses,  in  v.  9  of  his  epis- 
tle. The  two  passages  are  not  so  identical  as  to  render  quotation  cer- 
tain, either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Probable  I  must  deem  it 
to  be,  that  Jude  has  quoted  the  book  of  Enoch,  because  he  seems,  in 
what  he  says  of  '<  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their 
habitation,  and  are  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness,"  to  allude  to  the  ao- 
ooont  of  apostate  angeb  as  given  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  Beyond  this  I 
ihoald  not  deem  it  safe  to  go.  That  Jude  assumes  the  truth  of  what 
seems  to  be  quoted,  must  be  admitted ;  but  it  is  not  of  course  untrue,  or 
flcdtious,  because  it  is  found  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  Nor  is  the  whole 
book  of  Enoch  any  more  vouched  for  in  consequence  of  this  quotation, 
than  are  the  poems  of  Aratus  and  Epimenides  when  Paul  quotes  them ; 
see  in  Acts  17:  28  and  Tit  1: 12. 

Qbioinal  languaob  of  the  book.  This  Lawrence  supposes  to 
have  been  Hebrew^  inasmuch  as  all  the  proper  names  are  of  Hebrew 
origin ;  the  aathor  was  a  Jew ;  and  the  book  of  Zohar,  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  Cabbalistic  books,  i^peals  to  the  book  of  Enoch  as  authorita- 
tive, which,  it  is  thought,  he  would  not  do,  in  case  the  book  had  been 
written  in  Greek,  for  that  would  show  upon  the  very  face  of  it  that 
Enoch  could  not  have  been  the  aathor.     Hoffmann  agrees  with  this 
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opinion ;  De  Sacj  seems  to  doubt ;  at  anj  rate,  Lucke  does  not  regard 
these  arguments  as  convincing,  p.  65  seq. ;  and  long  ago,  from  the  state 
of  the  fragment  quoted  in  G.  Syncellus  (see  on  p.  52),  Heidegger,  Wit- 
sius,  and  Hettinger,  maintained  a  Greek  originaL  On  the  supposition 
that  an  oriental  Jew  composed  it,  it  would  be  most  probable  that  the 
original  language  was  Hebrew.  But  if  it  were,  it  must  have  been  verj 
eariy  translated ;  for  Jude,  the  author  of  the  Testament  of  the  twelye 
Patriarchs,  and  TertuUian,  manifestly  appear  to  have  read  it  in  Gre^ 
and  quoted  it  as  such.  The  Ethiopic  version,  moreover,  must  doubt* 
less  have  been  made  from  a  Greek  copy ;  for  in  7:  8  it  has  Armonem 

(be^bming  with  /\  =  j^)  derived  doubtless  from  the  Greek  *Eqii£9j 

and  not  from  the  Hebrew  ^i3*nn .  So  in  10:  24  eHa9  (Gr.  Ikaiag)  is  put 
for  oil ;  20: 7,  ikisat  probably  for  iKusaty  which  seems  to  be  the  Greek, 
imitation  of  Kbsn ,  throne  ;  30: 1,  nekatro  for  the  Greek  vinrtq^.  Be* 
eddes ;  all  the  Scriptures  quoted,  as  a  general  thing,  are  derived  from  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

There  remains  more  yet  to  be  done  for  the  illustration  of  this  valua^ 
ble  piece  of  antique,  than  has  been  done,  even  by  Hoffmann  who  has 
made  a  very  laudable  beginning.  Would  that  some  adequate  and  im- 
partial connoisseur  of  antiquity  might  pay  still  more  attention  to  a  com- 
mentary upon  this  production  I 

As  it  relates  to  the  Apocalypse,  Ewald  is  the  only  commentator  whom 
I  have  seen,  that  has  made  use  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  written  before  the  Apocalypse,  and  so  makes  John 
often  an  imitator  of  it.  That  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  I  cannot,  after 
repeated  perusals  of  both  books,  entertain  any  question.  Originality  of 
plan  and  execution  lies  on  the  face  of  ihi^  Apocalypse,  on  the  symmetry 
of  its  design,  and  \hQ  vivid  freshness  of  its  costume  and  modes  ef  ex- 
pression. Deeply  imbued  was  the  writer  with  a  knowledge  of  the  (M 
Testament  Scriptures ;  most  familiar  in  his  mind  were  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
and  Zechariah ;  but  after  all,  the  thoughts  and  words  are  strictly  his 
own.  They  everywhere  receive  the  colouring  of  his  own  mind.  It  is 
not  so  in  the  book  of  Enoch. 

(c)  Fourth  Book  of  £zra. 

Such  is  the  name  now  usually  given  to  an  apocryphal  book  of  Eaora, 
of  eariy  origin,  in  consequence  of  Jerome's  so  naming  the  Latin  versioa 
of  this  book,  which  haa  in  general  been  the  only  one  in  use  among  the 
learned.  In  the  Codex  Coisl.  of  Montfaucon,  p.  194,  it  is  named  (among 
other  apocryphal  books)  as  "Eadqa  d/timdhnpig.  The  inscription  of  Uie 
Latin  version  itself  names  it  the  $econd  book  of  Ezra;  at  least  the  in- 
scription to  the  version  which  comprises  chaps.  L  iL  zv.  xvi.  so  namea 
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il;  bttt  these  du^iten,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  are  mterpdiadons. 
The  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions  of  this  book,  which  begin  with  chap. 
Hi,  both  name  it  thej^ril  book  of  Ezra.  This  variety  of  names  doabt- 
lesB  sprang  merely  from  different  modes  of  arranging  and  publishing  the 
aeveral  bo^s,  that  bore  the  title  of  Ezra.  The  proper  book  of  Ezra 
was  oouitted  by  Jerome  as  the  Jlrsl;  Nehemiah  as  the  iecand;  the 
Greek  Ezra  in  the  Septuagint  version  as  the  third;  and  the  book  be- 
Core  us  as  the  fourth.  In  some  Mss.,  moreover,  chap.  xv.  xvi.  of  the 
,/!wr<A  of  Ezra  are  reckoned  as  a  separate  book,  and  called  the  ,/S^  book 
cTEira.* 

L:i  the  seoond  oentury  Clement  of  Alexandria  quoted  from  a  Greek 
copy  of  this  book ;  so  that  we  have  an  assurance  in  this,  both  of  its  eariy 
erigm  and  of  the  language  in  which  Clement  found  it  See  Strom.  3: 
I(S,  where  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Ez.  5:  ^,  and  then  Clement  adds : 
^Ba^QO/S  i  nQoqiiifr^  Uyei,  There  is  little  doubt  that  Clement  regarded 
the  book  as  of  good  authority.  Such  was  the  case  also  with  other  fathers 
<if  the  church.  Ambrose  regarded  it  as  an  inspired  book ;  see,  De  Bono 
Mortis,  c  10.  11,  and  Comm.  ad  Lucam  2: 21.  Vigilantius  appealed  to 
ity  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  in  order  to  confirm  a  sentiment  of  his ;  but 
was  severely  rebuked  by  that  veteran  critic  Even  in  modem  times 
the  book  has  had  its  advocates ;  but  the  general  sentiment,  both  in  an- 
cient and  in  modem  times,  has  been  strongly  against  its  canonical  daims. 

The  composition  before  us  bears  many  marics  <^  having  been  much 
tampered  with,  by  addition,  by  abscission,  and  also  by  imitation.  Chap. 
L  iL  and  xv.  xvi.  are  not  only  omitted  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic 
copies  of  the  book,  but  twelve  out  of  thirteen  Latin  Mss.  at  Oxford  also 
onit  them,  so  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  on  critical  ground,  that  they 
must  be  rejected.  The  tenor  of  them  moreover  is  such,  that  they  are  in- 
compatible with  the  older  part  of  the  work,  viz.  ch.  iii — ^xiv. — Besides 
this,  the  AralMC  and  Ethi(^ic  copies  insert  large  paragraphs,  amounting 
to  a  chapter  in  extent,  after  chap.  7:  35  in  the  published  Ladn  copy. 
In  tins  case,  however,  the  congruity  of  the  portion  inserted  by  these 
versions,  with  the  context,  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  genuineness. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  critics  of  name,  that  the  book  was 

*  The  Greek  original  of  this  book  has  been  flupposed  to  be  lost ;  but  sugges- 
tkms  hare  recently  been  made,  that  it  may  probably  be  foand  in  the  library  at 
Pkra ;  see  Thilo,  Acta  Thomae,  Proleg.  p.  82.  At  present  we  have  the  Latin 
version,  which  is  ancient ;  the  Ethiopic,  made  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the 
iMUth  centnry,  i.  e.  alter  Ethiopia  was  christianized ;  and  the  Arabic  version,  the 
■ge  of  which  is  uncertain.  The  Arabic  version,  in  a  Ms.  of  the  Bodleian  library 
tl  Oxford,  was  translated  into  English  by  S.  Ockley,  and  published  by  Whiston 
ia  his  Primitive  Christianity^  Vol.  IV.  The  Ethiopic  also  has  been  translated 
iBlo  Latin  and  English,  and  published  by  Dr.  Laurence,  of  Oxford,  in  A.  D.  1820, 
MM  Tol.  8to. 
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originally  written  in  Hebrew.  That  the  style  everywhere  Hdbraizefly 
as  it  now  appears  in  the  Latin  version,  is  evident  enough  to  every  one 
acqnainted  with  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  e.  g.  excedens  excessit ;  viventea 
vivere;  profidseens  profectus  sum ;  niunero  numeravit;  odiens  odistii 
etc  etc  very  often  repeated ;  besides  a  great  many  phrases  altogether 
in  the  Hebrew  manner  of  expression.  But  still,  a  Hebraudng  Greek 
writer  might  employ  the  like  expressions,  as  the  Septoagint  often  does ; 
the  evidence,  therefore,  of  being  written  in  Hebrew  is  somewhat  duHoiis. 
It  rests  rather  upon  conjecture  than  testimony.  Greek  the  copy  must 
have  been,  which  was  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  Latin 
translation  not  unfrequently  betrays  a  Greek  original ;  e.  g.  by  such 
words  as  pcnita,  piasnuzy  pkumatio,  romph<Meay  etc 

The  interest  that  we  have  in  this  book,  in  regard  to  apocalyptic 
matter,  is  but  moderate.  Only  a  small  part  of  it  is  kindred  in  its  form 
to  the  Apocalypse,  and  still  less  bears  any  near  relation  to  the  q)ecific 
matter  of  the  Revelation.  There  is,  however,  this  general  trait  of  re* 
semblance  to  the  Apocalypse  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  viz.  it  proffers 
consolation  and  hopes  of  better  times  to  the  suffering  Jews ;  and,  as 
the  Latin  text  is  now  presented  to  us,  it  contains  a  few  Messianic  pa»- 
sages.  Liicke  has  given  the  book  an  extensive  examination,  and  be- 
stowed much  more  labor  and  time  upon  it  than  on  the  book  of  Enoch. 
It  is  of  immeasurably  less  interest,  however,  to  the  critical  reader ;  and 
instead  of  forty  pages  devoted  by  him  to  this  book  and  twenty-five  to 
the  book  of  Enoch,  I  would  that  the  case  had  been  reversed ;  althou^ 
one  can  scarcely  help  following  such  a  writer  as  Liicke  with  pleasure, 
wherever  he  leads  the  way. 

I  proceed  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  Chi^.  i.  and 
ii,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  undoubtedly  an  interpolation. 

Chap.  i.  begins  by  tracingr  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  back  to  Aaron.  It  contamf 
■eyere  *  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  all  their  departures  from  God,  and  recites  at  length, 
in  order  to  aggravate  their  guilt,  the  numerous  interpositions  of  the  diyine  Being 
in  their  favour,  during  past  ages.  It  declares  that  Grod  will  give  their  land  to 
another  people,  who  will  believe  on  him  without  signs,  wonders,  or  prophets,  i.  e. 
(as  I  understand  the  assertion),  who  will  be  converted  by  the  instrumentality  of 
simple  preaching. 

Ch.  ii.  repeats  the  threats  that  God  will  cast  them  off,  and  scatter  them  among 
the  nations.  God  has  selected  a  people  to  whom  he  will  give  up  Jerusalem ;  and 
there,  every  kind  of  blessing  shall  await  them.  Tlie  tree  of  life  shall  flourish 
there  ;  evil  shall  be  eradicated ;  the  dead  shall  be  raised  from  their  graves  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  God's  people ;  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  shall  be  sent  to  help 
them ;  twelve  trees  loaded  with  various  fruits,  as  many  fountains  of  milk  and 
honey,  and  seven  mountains  covered  with  lilies  and  roses,  shall  be  provided  for 
their  enjoyment.  This  is  followed  by  hortatory  matter }  and  this  again  by  prom- 
ilea.  Ezra  was  commissioned  in  Horeb  [like  Moses]  to  warn  the  people,  but  they 
reject  him ;  the  Gentiles  (gentes)  are  therefore  invited  to  expect  a  Saviour,  who 
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will  oome  tn  Jme  Muetdi  [&**)fi*7i  M^"^hW3]  ;  lii>  followers  shall  be  clothed  with 
splendid  gmrinents;  the  number  of  tnem  shall  be  complete.  Ezra  sees  an  inno- 
aeiable  multitude  on  mount  Zion  [comp.  Rev.  14:  1],  and  among  them  a  youth- 
fhl  form  of  loftj  stature  [the  Messiah]  distributing  crowns.  £zra  inquires  who 
these  are  ;  and  he  is  told,  that  they  are  confessors  of  God's  name,  who  ha^e  de- 
puted this  life,  and  now  are  crowned,  [comp.  Rev.  7: 13 — 17]  ;  also  that  he  who 
the  crowns,  is  the  Son  of  God  whom  they  have  confessed.' 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  chapters  came  from  the  hand 
of  some  ChrtUtan  writer.  The  manner  in  which  the  Jews  are  rebuked, 
the  fiivour  shown  to  the  Gentiles,  the  evident  imitations  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, together  with  the  Messianic  matter  contained  in  them,  all  indicate 
the  hand  of  a  Christian  writer.  But  as  to  the  question :  When  were 
these  chapters  added  to  the  ancient  and  principal  work  ?  we  have  no 
eertain  information  which  will  enable  us  to  decide  it.  The  paucity  of 
even  Latin  IVIss.  which  contain  them,  shows  that  the  addition  must  have 
been  modem. 

Chi^  iii — idv.  form  a  peculiar  and  connected  whole.  The  biurden 
of  the  theme  is,  the  distressed  and  desolate  condition  of  the  Jews,  the 
mourning  and  astonishment  of  Ezra  over  it,  and  the  hope  of  a  better 
day  in  the  sequeL  If  there  are  a  few  Messianic  passages  in  this  part 
of  the  book,  (the  only  part  which  is  genuine  and  ancient),  still  they  are 
so  few,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  not 
inteipolations. 

Chap.  iii.  commences  with  the  statement,  that  *  Ezra,  in  the  30th  year  afler  the 
desolation  of  the  holy  city,  was  in  Babylon,  reflecting  on  the  ruined  state  of  his 
eonntry,  and  that  he  was  filled  with  anxiety  and  distress,  and  also  with  perplexity, 
OQ  account  of  the  treatment  which  it  had  received.  He  complsins  that  God  had 
■ade  Adam  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  nations,  because  he  sinned  and  was 
punished  ;  the  whole  world,  also,  was  punished  afterwards  for  sin,  by  the  flood ; 
after  this,  when  men  became  corrupted,  God  selected  Abraham,  made  a  cove- 
it  with  him  accompanied  by  many  promises,  wrought  many  signs  and  wonders 
te  his  posterity,  who  still,  urged  by  an  evil  heart  inherited  from  the  transgressor 
Adam,  broke  his  laws  and  forfeited  his  favour, — and  in  consequence  of  all  this  the 
Uy  city  had  been  devoted  to  destruction.  But  why  is  Jerusalem  thus  dealt  with, 
while  Babylon  remains  unpunished,  which  is  a  greater  sinner  still  ?  Other  na- 
tiofis  have  sinned  more  than  Israel ;  why  should  they  be  spared,  and  Israel  de- 
atroyed?' 

Chap.  iv.  *  The  angel  Uriel  is  sent  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  complaining 
seer.  The  angel  asks  him,  (in  order  to  show  the  folly  of  complaint  by  ignorant 
■bb),  to  weigh  the  flames  of  fire,  to  measure  the  quantity  of  the  wind,  or  to  recall 
the  day  they  had  then  past.  He  does  not  ask  about  more  recondite  and  myste- 
rious matters,  lest  they  might  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  complainant,  but  re- 
speeting  things  obvious  and  of  continual  occurrence.  If  Eira  cannot  explain 
bow  can  he  expect  to  explain  the  deep  counsels  of  the  Almighty  f  The 
proposes  a  parable :  The  forest  declared  war  against  the  sea,  and  would  fain 
into  it  in  order  to  assail  it ;  vice  versa,  the  sea  joined  issue,  and  desired  to 
nU  in  npon  the  forest ;  but  neither  could  move  from  its  place :  so  it  is  with  the 
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iahabitaats  of  the  earth,  they  cmnnot  scale  heaTen,  and  poaaf  themialTee  of  ita 
aecreta.^-The  aeer  still  repeats  his  complaints  respecting  the  severe  and  partial 
treatment  of  IsraeL  The  angel  gives  him  to  understand,  that  the  transitory  geae* 
rations  of  the  world  are  not  capable  of  perceiTing  all  the  future  good  which  is 
promised  to  the  just ;  that  the  evil  heart  derived  from  Adam  still  blinds  and  par- 
?erts  them,  and  will  do  so  until  the  time  of  harveet  comes.  The  ingathering  shall 
then  be  great  [Is  not  thia  Messianic  ?]  The  sools  of  the  just  onoe  inquired  whfa 
their  harvest  time  would  come ;  the  archangel  Jeremiel  told  them,  that  when  the 
number  of  the  wicked  should  be  completed,  God  would  bring  about  the  time  which 
he  had  decreed.  Nothing  can  prevent  this.  Ezra  inquires,  whether  the  pmst  time 
or  XhefiUmre  is  the  most  ?  By  similitudes  the  angel  shows  him  that  the  past  tiaw 
exceeds  the  future. 

Chap.  V.  More  corrupt  times  are  yet  to  come.  Then,  after  the  third  trumpet 
shall  sound,  great  changes  are  to  take  place,  and  strange  events  to  happen,  through- 
out the  world  of  nature.  In  the  midst  of  all  these,  the  unrighteousness  and  the 
misery  of  men  shall  increase.  Here  the  angel  breaks  off,  and  oommanda  a  ftat  of 
■even  days. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fast,  the  angel  Salathiel  comes  to  Exra  and  strives  Id 
console  him.  He  refuses  consolation,  and  proceeds  with  his  fasting  and  pimyar. 
At  the  end  of  seven  days  he  resumes  his  anxiety  and  complaints,  that  the  one 
chosen,  beloved,  favoured  people  of  God  should  be  treated  with  more  severity  than 
the  heathen.  The  angel  again  comes,  and  reproves  his  excessive  grief.  He  utkm 
Ezra,  whether  he  loves  Israel  more  than  God  their  Maker  does .'  He  reminds  him 
that  the  subject  respecting  which  he  is  so  anxious,  surpasses  his  comprehensiott ^ 
for  he  can  neither  number  that  which  has  not  yet  come,  nor  count  the  drops  of 
rain,  nor  revive  the  flowers  that  have  withered,  nor  open  the  treasures  of  the 
wind.  Ezra  wishes  to  know  why  things  cannot  be  hastened  and  brought  more 
closely  together,  so  that  the  promised  good  may  more  speedily  come.  The  angel 
tells  him  that  the  earth  has  its  natural  course,  and  so  must  all  things  else.  In- 
fants are  not  born  of  full  stature  ;  the  earth  too  is  to  have  its  old  age.' 

Ch.  vi.  The  angel  continues :  *  Before  the  creation  of  all  the  different  objects 
now  belonging  to  the  world,  all  things  were  determined.  Ezra  wishes  to  know 
when  the  former  age  will  end,  and  the  latter  one  begin.  The  angel  declines  to 
tell  him.  Ezra  again  asks  to  know  the  end  of  the  signs  which  had  been  shown 
him.  He  is  commanded  to  listen  without  fear.  A  loud  voice,  as  of  many  waters, 
strikes  his  ear,  and  proclaims  that  the  days  are  coming  in  which  God  will  begin 
to  visit  the  earth,  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  bring  to  an  end  the  humiliation  of 
Zion.  Great  changes  and  strange  events  shall  then  take  place ;  men  ahall  destroy 
each  other,  and  those  who  survive  shall  see  salvation  and  the  end  of  the  present 
age.  The  hearts  of  men  shall  be  changed ;  evil  shall  cease ;  truth  and  fideH^ 
shall  flourish.    More  is  promised  to  be  disclosed,  after  another  fast  of  seven  daya. 

After  this  Ezra  again  commences  his  complaint.  He  recites  what  Grod  had 
done  on  the  several  days  of  creation ;  how  he  made  Behemoth  and  Leviathan ; 
finally  he  pleads,  that  Adam  was  made,  that  a  chosen  people  was  selected  from 
his  posterity,  that  other  nations  were  regarded  as  nothing ;  but  now,  they  lord  it 
over  God*s  people  and  destroy  them.  If  the  world  was  created  for  the  chosen 
people,  why  then  do  they  not  possess  it  ?' 

Chap.  vii.  The  angel  again  appears  and  tells  Ezra,  *  that  the  sea  is  immense,  and 
the  entrace  to  it  a  narrow  channel ;  if  this  be  not  passed,  how  can  one  rale  over 
the  sea  ?  A  city  is  built  full  of  all  good  things ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  narrow,  be- 
tween fire  and  water,  yet  who  shall  enjoy  the  good,  that  will  not  p««s  through  the 
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dnferoof  entruiee  ?  So  this  world  it  ftill  of  sorrow ;  who  shAll  enjoy  the  good 
to  oofiie,  that  refiues  the  diMiplme  which  this  ocoations  ?  Ezra  OQ|rht,  therefore, 
to  eetae  from  his  eomplaints.  The  righteous  will  be  amply  rewarded ;  the  wicked 
only  suffer  the  just  punishment  of  disobedience.  The  time  of  liberation  is  not 
fl»  distant.  Mr  Son  Jssus  shall  be  revealed,  and  those  with  him  shall  be  made 
glad  in  400  yean. — Mr  Sov  tbs  CmiiiT  shall  die  after  this,  and  all  who  breathe, 
aad  seven  dajrs  shall  primitife  silence  reign  over  all  the  earth.  A  new  age  shall 
tfam  come ;  the  earth  shall  give  op  the  dead ;  the  judgment  shall  take  place ; 
troth,  confidence,  justice,  rewards,  shall  follow,  and  sin  forever  cease.  [Here  the 
addition  in  the  Arabic  and  £thiopic  versions  comes  in,  and  in  a  manner  altogether 
c— souant  with  the  train  of  thought.  The  sequel  presents  a  summary  of  it]. 
Siaiien  shall  be  plunged  into  the  bottomless  abyss ;  and  paradise  shall  appear  in 
•n  Ha  glory.  All  the  phenomena  of  nature  will  cease.  A  kebdommde  of  yean  is 
Iho  destined  number  of  these  things.  Ezra  replies,  that  those  are  happy  indeed 
'  keep  the  commandments  of  God ;  bnt  alas !  how  few  of  this  character !    Broad 

the  road  which  leads  to  destruction.  The  angel  continues :  God  has  created 
worldB.  There  are  a  few  precious  things,  and  many  inferior  ones.  The  pre- 
things  are  the  more  highly  prized,  because  of  the  latter ;  God  will  rejoice 
the  more  in  his  elect  few.  Ezra  complains  that  we  were  made  of  clay  which 
eo«ld  transgress,  and  endowed  with  reason.  The  brutes  are  better  off  who  have 
so  abuse  of  reason  to  account  for.  As  the  wicked  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead 
aad  punished,  it  would  be  better  if  they  had  never  been  made.  The  angel  an- 
fvrers,  that  those  who  are  endowed  with  reason  and  fireedom  are  justly  held  ae* 
ooontable,  for  they  have  no  excuse. 

Ena  wishes  to  know,  whether  men  go  immediately  afler  death  to  their  retribn- 
tioB,  or  whether  they  are  kept  in  a  place  of  rest  until  the  judgment  day .'  The 
BDg»l  answen,  that  Ezra  himself,  being  righteous,  is  safe ;  that  the  souli  of  the 
righteous  go  immediately  into  the  presence  of  God ;  that  the  wicked  are  confined 
aad  kept  for  jud^rment.  These  shall  mourn  for  seven  reasons,  which  are  given. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  when  the  righteous  come  before  God,  they  will  rejoice  for  as 
aany  reasons ;  which  are  also  given.  They  shall  forever  behold  the  divine  glory, 
be  happy  in  the  presence  of  G<>d. 

Eira  wishes  to  know  whether  any  time  intervenes  between  death  and  retribu- 
The  angel  answers,  that  seven  days  are  occupied  by  souls  in  making  in- 
spsetion  of  all  things;  then  they  enter  their  final  abode.  Ezra  inquires,  whether 
iaterftcsston  for  departed  spirits  is  lawfhl  ?  The  angel  informs  him  that  it  is  use- 
lesa,  fbr  their  doom  is  fixed.  [Here  the  addition  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  ver- 
sisBs  oeases].  Ezra  replies,  that  Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel,  etc.,  interceded  for 
the  wicked ;  why  may  not  he  then  intercede  in  the  case  supposed  ?  The  answer 
ia,  that  the  present  is  a  time  of  probation ;  the  iViture  is  the  final  end,  and  admits 
<f  BO  change.  Ezra  still  complains  of  the  destiny  of  men,  and  says  it  would  be 
>r  had  they  never  been  made.  It  were  better  that  there  were  no  paradise, 
to  see  it  and  come  short  of  it.  The  angel  replies,  that  reward  is  offered  to 
the  good ;  which  is  all  that  ought  to  be  required.  Ezra  is  constrained  at  last  to 
•duiowledge,  that  the  long-sufiering  of  God  is  great  towards  perishing  sinnen ; 
if  it  were  not  so,  not  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  men  could  be  saved.' 

Chap.  viii.  *■  The  present  world  was  made  for  many ;  the  future  one  for  few. 
Aa  the  earth  aflbrds  abundant  material  for  potter's  vessels,  but  not  much  fVom 
which  gold  is  extracted,  so  many  are  created,  yet  but  few  are  saved.  Ezra  re- 
pliea,  that  God  arranges  and  disposes  of  all  things  by  his  sovereign  power ;  that 
k»  hub  aad  makes  alive ;  and  consequently  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  save  all. 
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etpeeiiUy  his  choa^n  people.  For  them  he  (Ezrm)  makes  interoession,  and  pnj» 
God  to  forgife  their  sins.  The  diTine  indignation  should  be  tamed  against  tlis 
heathen,  and  not  against  his  own  chosen  people.  All  men  are  sinners ;  God 
must  not  deal  hardly  with  his  people.  The  angel  then  reminds  Ezra,  that  when 
a  maltitade  of  seeds  are  sown,  all  do  not  spring  up  and  grow ;  in  like  manner,  all 
men  will  not  attain  to  eternal  life.  Ezra  is  assured  that  he  is  regarded  with  &• 
your,  and  that  his  future  happiness  is  certain.  He  is  forbidden  to  urge  the  ques- 
tion respecting  those  who  perish.  All  had  liberty  as  free  agents ;  they  abased 
that  liberty,  and  therefore  are  deserving  of  punishment.  Ezra  wishes  to  know, 
tckem  the  things  signified  will  take  place.' 

Chap.  ix.  X.  The  angel  tells  Ezra,  that  the  final  period  of  the  world  will  be 
preceded  by  great  commotions  of  the  natural  elements  and  of  nations.  Wheft 
such  beginnings  take  place,  the  consummation  must  follow.  The  ungrateful  and 
rebellious  must  be  punished.  Ezra  ought  not  to  inquire  so  much  respecting  these, 
but  rather  respecting  the  salvation  of  the  righteous.  Ezra  persists  in  his  complaint, 
that  many  perish  while  only  a  few  are  saved.  The  angel  tells  him  that  the  many 
perish,  because  they  are  produced  for  no  important  purpose ;  but  the  few,  God's 
chosen  people,  are  like  to  a  single  choice  grape  on  a  large  cluster.  Here  Ezra  is 
commanded  to  go  into  a  field,  Ardath  [Arphad  ?]  for  seven  days,  yet  not  to  ftst, 
but  to  live  on  the  flowers.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  again  makes  confiMsioii, 
and  intercedes  for  his  people.  Soon  aiVer  this  he  sees  a  woman  weeping  and 
mourning.  He  strives  to  comfort  her ;  but  in  vain.  She  tells  him  that  for  thir^ 
years  she  was  barren.  God  then,  in  answer  to  her  earnest  prayers,  gave  her  a 
son.  When  he  had  grown  up,  on  his  wedding  day  he  fell  down  dead.  Gnat 
mourning  followed,  and  she  fled  into  the  field,  where  she  is  resolved  to  remain  in- 
consolable until  death.  Ezra  reproves  her,  and  bids  her  consider  how  much  man 
reason  the  country  has  to  weep  for  its  multitudes  slain,  and  the  land  for  its  pro- 
ductions destroyed.  The  woman  refuses  to  return  home.  Ezra  resumes  his  nar- 
ration of  the  suffering  and  desolate  condition  of  the  land ;  Jerusalem  is  destroyed, 
the  temple  rifled  of  its  holy  things,  the  Levites  gone  into  captivity,  virgins  are 
ravished,  infants,  youth,  strong  and  weak,  are  all  destroyed  together ;  and  every- 
thing is  under  the  entire  control  of  enemies  who  hate  the  Israelites.*— The  woman 
then  vanishes  with  a  loud  sound,  and  a  city  is  seen  in  the  place  where  she  stood. 

Uriel  now  comes  to  explain  the  vision.  The  woman  is  Zion.  The  thirty  years 
barrenness  are  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  time  of  building  the  temple  by  Solo- 
mon. His  offering  of  oblations  designates  the  son  which  was  bonu  The  nour- 
ishing of  this  son  was  the  inhabitation  of  Jerusalem.  His  sudden  death  means 
the  ruin  of  the  city.  Other  visions  are  to  be  presented,  if  Ezra  will  remain  another 
day.' 

Chap.  xi.  xii.  *■  in  a  dream  Ezra  sees  a  great  eagle,  with  twelve  wings  and  three 
heads.  From  her  wings,  expanded  over  all  the  earth,  sprung  other  smaller  wings 
opposite  to  them,  of  which  there  were  eight.  These  all  vanish,  one  after  another, 
in  various  ways,  until  only  one  head  is  left.  A  lion  then  comes  from  the  forest, 
and  addresses  to  the  eagle  words  of  severe  reproof  and  threats,  because  of  her  ty- 
rannical reign.  The  eagle  vanishes  before  him.  The  seer  awakes  fatigued  and 
distressed  with  his  dream.  The  angel  appears  in  order  to  interpret  it.  The  eagle 
is  the  fourth  beast  in  Daniel's  vision,  i.  e.  the  Roman  empire.  Twelve  kings 
[the  twelve  Caesars]  shall  reign  over  it,  the  second  of  which  shall  have  the  long^ 
est  reign  [Augustus].  The  eight  secondary  wings  are  kings  of  short  duration  in 
the  Roman  empire :  [tributary  and  dependent  kings  over  some  of  the  provinces.'] 
These  perish  at  various  times  and  in  different  ways.    The  lion  is  the  Anointed 
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One,  who  will  judge  and  eondemn  opposing  enemies.  He  will  liberate  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  and  make  them  happy  until  the  time  of  the  judgment.  Ezra  is  com- 
■anded  to  write  down  all  this,  and  deposite  it  in  a  secret  place,  but  secretly  to 
communicate  these  matters  to  the  wise.  He  is  commanded  to  wait  seven  days 
more  for  other  disclosures. 

All  the  people  now  come  to  Ezra  oat  of  the  city,  and  beseech  him  to  return. 
He  comforts  them,  and  bids  them  wait  a  few  days,  and  then  he  will  return  to 


Chap.  ziii.  Ader  seren  days,  a  great  wind  arises  on  the  sea,  and  Ezfa  beholds 
a  man  surrounded  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  heavenly  beings.  At  his  voice 
all  natare  shudders.  From  the  four  winds  of  heaven  a  countless  host  assemble 
to  make  war  upon  him.  This  man  [the  Messiah]  raises  up  a  great  mountain  and 
tekea  his  station  upon  it  His  enemies  are  struck  with  terror ;  he  breathes  forth 
file  and  consumes  them.  He  now  descends  from  the  mountain,  and  is  surround- 
e4  'by  a  great  multitude  ;  some  are  joyful  and  some  sad.  Ezra  asks  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  things.  The  angel  thus  interprets:  The  man  from  the  sea,  is 
he  who  will  liberate  the  creature,  [i.  e.  he  is  the  Messiah].  The  fire  from  his 
month,  indicates  the  destruction  which  is  to  take  place  at  his  coming.  "  My  Son 
ahall  be  revealed.'*  The  nations  will  assemble  to  make  war ;  he  shall  take  his 
itend  on  the  mount  Zion,  which  shall  be  raised  up  for  the  occasion.  **  My  Son** 
thall  reprove  the  nations  for  their  iniquities,  and  shall  destroy  them.  The  peace- 
fbl  multitude,  gathered  around  him  afler  this,  are  the  ten  tribes  carried  away  cap- 
Uva  by  Salmanasar.  He  will  prepare  the  way  for  their  return,  and  those  who  are 
left  of  the  chosen  nation  will  be  protected.  Inasmuch  as  the  man  ascended  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea ;  this  shows  that  we  cannot  discern  him  or  his,  until  the 
tune  of  hia  coming.     Ezra  is  required  to  wait  yet  three  days  more. 

Chap.  xiv.  A  voice  then  speaks  to  him,  and  declares  itself  to  be  the  same  which 
•ddreased  Moses  out  of  the  burning  bush.  He  is  commanded  to  lay  up  in  his 
mind  all  which  he  had  seen  or  heard.  The  end  approaches.  The  world's  period 
ii  divided  into  twelve  parts,  [Ethiopic  version  reads  ten,  which  is  doubtless  the 
eonrect  reading],  ten  and  one  half  of  which  have  passed  away.  Ezra  is  command- 
ed to  reprove  his  people,  to  put  his  house  in  order,  and  to  live  in  the  strenuous 
performance  of  all  his  duty.  The  old  sge  of  the  world  will  bring  many  evils  with 
iL  Ezra  is  commanded  to  procure  many  tablets  and  five  scribes.  He  then  goes 
to  the  people,  admonishes  them  to  live  virtuously,  and  forbids  them  to  seek  him 
fv  forty  days.  Afler  this  he  goes  with  his  scribes  into  the  field  again,  and  there 
a  voice  commands  him  to  drink  from  the  chalice  which  is  proffered  to  him.  He 
diniki,  and  is  filled  with  understanding  and  wisdom.  He  dictates,  and  the  scribes 
write,  during  forty  days.  He  is  commanded  to  publish  the  books  thus  written ; 
which  (according  to  the  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  version)  make  ninety-four  volumes.' 

[Here  both  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions  come  to  a  close,  each  adding  an 
e|Mgraph.  The  epigraph  of  the  Arabic  version  reckons  the  time  of  Ezra's  death, 
and  makes  it  A.  M.  5025— a  mere  fancy  work  of  some  transcriber]. 

Chap.  XV.  zvi.  These,  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  original  work,  continue  the 
•peech  which  God  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  chap.  ziv.  The  substance  of 
them  ia  emnminatory.  The  world  shall  be  filled  with  woe,  because  of  its  wicked- 
God  will  vindicate  the  just,  and  repay  vengeance  to  their  oppressors  and 
The  Arabians  and  Carmanians  shall  contend  together.  Many  wars 
is  the  north  and  east  will  succeed.  All  the  elements  will  be  in  commotion. 
Babylon  will  be  attacked.  Asia  [Minor]  the  ally  of  Babylon  will  be  smitten  be- 
ef her  persecutions.    Egypt  and  Syria  shall  be  joined  with  it.    Every  kind 
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of  eril  shall  come  upon  thete  coantriec.  The  erih  ure  partieiibriied,  tml  reptat* 
ed«at  great  length.  God  who  created  and  governs  all  things,  and  brings  about  all 
erents,  is  able  to  accomplish  all  which  he  threatens.  Sinners  ate  exhorted  to 
cease  from  sin,  specially  from  persecution ;  the  elect  of  God  have  assormnce  that 
they  will  be  safe  and  happy,  while  the  wicked  will  be  sent  to  deronring  fire.' 
[Written  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles]. 

Thus  ends  this  singular  production.  The  writers  who  added  the  first 
(wo  and  the  last  two  chapters  to  the  ancient  work,  were  not  very  expert. 
The  matter  and  manner  of  these  additions  differ  so  widely  from  the  origi- 
nal book,  that  he  must  be  dim-sighted  indeed  who  does  not  perceive  it. 

I  have  already  remarked,  (p.  77),  that  the  first  two  chapters  are  from 
a  Chiistian  hand ;  probably  from  the  hand  of  a  GentiU  Christiaii.  The 
anti-Judaic  tendency  is  very  apparent  The  reproaches  against  the  in- 
gratitude, perverseness,  and  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  are  very  severe. 
Threats  of  entire  excision,  and  assurances  of  the  reception  of  the  Gen- 
tiles in  the  room  of  the  Jews,  are  prominent  features  of  the  whole  repiie- 
sentation.  The  references  to  the  New  Testament  are  plain  and  unde- 
niable ;  e.  g.  in  1:  30,  <^I  have  gathered  you  as  a  hen  [gathereth]  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,"  comp.  Matt.  23:  37.  So  also  in  2:  11 ;  '<I 
will  give  to  them  [the  favoured  Gentiles]  eternal  habitations,  which  I 
Jiave  before  prepared  for  them,"  comp.  John  14:  2.  Luke  16:  9;  80  2: 
12,  "  The  tree  of  life  shall  be  theirs,"  [lignum  vitae  —■  D'^Wj  j^j],  oomp* 
Rev.  22:  2 ;  also  2:  40,  "  Zion  . . .  shall  enclose  candidaioi  iua$/*  i.  e« 
those  who  are  arrayed  in  splendid  white  robes,  comp.  Rev.  6: 11.  7: 13, 
14.  Again  in  2:  42,  <'I  saw  on  mount  Zion  a  great  multitude  which  no 
one  can  number,  praising  Grod,"  etc,  comp.  Rev.  14: 1 ;  so  in  2: 18, 19, 
<<  twelve  trees  laden  with  various  fruits"  for  the  righteous,  and  as  many 
fountains  of  milk  and  honey,  comp.  Rev.  22:  1,  2. 

In  connection  with  this  last  passage  in  2:  19,  the  writer  adds :  "  [I 
have  prepared]  seven  immense  mountains,  having  roses  and  lilies,  in 
which  I  will  fill  thy  sons  with  joy."  In  this  last  part  the  writer  would 
seem  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  book  of  Enoch,  ch.  xxiv,  where  seven 
mountains,  covered  with  odoriferous  trees,  are  presented  as  the  place  of 
future  paradise ;  or  perhaps  both  drew  from  some  common  source.  When, 
or  by  whom,  these  chapters  were  added,  we  have  at  pres^it  no  means 
of  deciding.  The  Christian  cast  of  them  is  undisguised ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  prefixed  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  profitable  pe- 
rusal of  the  older  work  which  follows. 

The  last  two  chapters  (xv.  xvL)  are  of  a  less  specific  character,  and 
must  probably  have  come  from  a  different  hand.  They  are  filled  with 
general  denunciations  against  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  are  severely 
comminatory,  altogether,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  in  the  strain  of 
much  that  is  found  in  the  so-called  Sibylline  Oracles.    The  references 
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to  New  Testament  Tiewg  are,  in  some  places,  sufficiently  plain ;  e.  g. 
16: 29  compared  with  Matt  24:  40,  41 ;  16:  42 — 15,  compared  with  1 
Cor.  7:  29 — 81 ;  15:  8,  9  compared  with  Rev.  6:  9,  10.  Indeed  the 
whole  piece  is  a  designed,  although  humble  and  unsuccessful,  imitatioD 
ef  Matt  xxiy,  as  Liicke  has  remarked,  EinL  p.  99.  The  whole  tenor 
ef  tiiis  after-piece  seems  to  indicate,  that  when  it  was  written,  there 
internal  commotions  in  the  Koman  empire,  and  that  foreign  ni^ 
were  assailing  it  with  violence.  Liicke  places  it  somewhere  be^ 
tween  A.  D.  250  and  300.  In  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory  diagno8« 
tioi  of  time,  this  conjecture  may  be  allowed. 

The  ancient  and  main  body  of  the  work  (ch.  iii — ^ziy.)  constitutes  a 
whole  by  itself.  Its  main  object  is  plain  and  simple ;  and  this  is,  to 
eomlbrt  the  pei^le  of  God,  i.  e.  the  Jews,  in  their  state  of  depression, 
pttsecntion,  and  exile,  with  the  hope  of  future  deliverance.  So  far 
there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  Apocalypse ;  although  I  do  not  perceive 
any  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  writer  of  this  ancient  work  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocalypse.  All  the  action  of  the  piece  is  managed 
by  the  intervention  of  visions,  dreams,  and  angel-interpreters ;  and  in 
tfaia  respect,  the  ancient  part  of  the  book  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the 
flrat  two  and  last  two  chapters,  which  employ  no  means  of  such  a  nature. 

The  writer^s  impatience  of  spirit,  under  the  pressure  oi  calamities 
which  had  oome  upon  his  nation  and  himself,  is,  from  first  to  last,  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  representation.  The  great  problem  is :  How 
ean  the  more  wicked  heathen  remain  not  only  unpunished,  but  even  lord 
it  over  Qod's  heritage,  while  that  heritage  is  subjected  to  every  kind  of 
ignominy  and  vexation  in  a  state  of  exile  and  opi)ression  ?  Ezra  is  so 
disquieted  at  this,  that  he  not  only  urges  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but 
from  beginning  to  end  dwells  upon  the  same  theme,  and  repeats  the 
Mune  questions ;  so  thaij  as  Liicke  has  well  observed,  it  needed  an  an- 
gel's patience  to  bear  with  his  questions. 

Hie  general  costume  is  a  designed  imitation  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Zechariah.  But  the  matter  is  of  such  a  nature  as  renders  the  ques- 
tion a  little  difficult,  after  all,  whether  the  writer  was  a  Jew  or  a  Chris- 
tian. On  the  one  side  it  is  evident,  that  Jewish  sympathies  originated 
the  whole  plan  of  the  work.  Indignation  against  foreign  nations,  the 
oppffesBors  of  the  Jews,  and  contempt  and  hatred  of  them,  are  everywhere 
Yiiihle.  The  fable  'of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  (6:  49  seq.)  shows  at 
lenst  a  familiarity  with  Jewish  conceits.  In  18:  39,  40,  the  Messiah  is 
vepresented  as  oc^ecting  and  bringing  out  of  exile  the  ten  tribes  in  A»- 
wpaau  Everywhere  an  anxiety  is  shown,  to  satisfy  the  Jews  that  their 
praent  sufierings  are  to  be  attributed  partly  to  their  sins,  and  partly  to 
the  character  of  the  times,  which  are  the  old  age,  or  the  inm  age,  of  the 
««fld;  and  that  patient  endurance  will  at  last  bring  them  out  of  their 
and  condition* 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  7: 28,  as  the  text  now  standi,  itis  aaid:  <<  Mj 
Son  Jesug,  with  thoee  who  are  with  him,  shall  be  revealed,  etc ;"  and 
again  in  7:  29,  "  After  those  [400]  years,  my  Son  the  Christ  shall  die, 
and  all  men  who  have  breath."  We  cannot  suppose  that  any  mere 
Jew,  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  would  have  writ- 
ten in  this  manner ;  and  after  this  period  the  book  was  probabfy  writ- 
ten, as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  But  neither  the  Arabic  nor  'Ethiopie 
versions  have  the  word  Jemsy  but  only  Messiah  ;  which  might  be  taken 
by  a  Jew  from  Ps.  ii.  Besides,  along  with  these  seemingly  CknUiaHiSi»' 
ments  are  intermingled  clear  Jewish  ones  at  the  same  time*  ^  Thoie 
who  are  with  him, "  (in  7:  28),  appears  to  refer  to  the  common  Jewish 
expectation,  that  the  ancient  prophets  were  to  accompany  the  MesBiahy 
whenever  he  should  make  his  appearance.  The  fact  that  the  QmA 
b  to  die  after  400  years,  and  all  other  men  with  him,  shows  the  Bab* 
binic  conceit  of  two  Messiahs,  the  Son  of  David  and  the  Son  of  Jos^ih. 
The  latter  was  represented  by  the  Jews  as  mortal  and  perishable*  Aa 
to  the  time  during  which  the  Messiah's  development  would  be  madoy  it 
was  stated  very  differently  by  different  writers,  even  among  the  ancient 
Bobbins.  The  Tractatus  Sanhedrin  mentions  seven  different  periods; 
Uie  period  of  seventy  years ;  of  three  generations ;  365  years ;  7600 
years ;  so  long  as  the  world  has  lasted  until  the  conmiencement  of  the 
Messianic  reign ;  from  the  flood  until  the  same  period ;  and  400  yean. 
The  lost  period  was  vouched  for  by  Rabbi  Dusa,  who  says,  that  in  Ps. 
xc.  it  is  written :  **  Make  us  glad,  according  to  the  days  in  which  we 
have  been  afflicted  " ;  which,  he  adds,  was  400  years  [in  Egypt],  Gen. 
16;  13. 

At  any  rate  such  views  of  the  Messianic  period  are  not  Ohrisiian  ; 
for  the  Christians  always  represented  a  thousand  years  as  the  period  of 
the  Messianic  reign.  Nor  is  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  with  that  of  all 
men,  just  before  the  day  of  glory  and  the  final  judgment  (see  ch.  7: 29 
— 35),  at  all  consonant  with  early  Christian  views.  We  are  compelled 
then,  by  the  essential  elements  in  general  of  the  work  before  us,  to  as- 
cribe it  to  a  Jewish  origin ;  and  the  special  Christology  of  it,  if  there  be 
such,  to  an  interpolating  hand,  such  an  one  as  added  chap.  i.  iL  xv.  xvi. 
to  the  body  of  the  work. 

In  that  iK>rtion  of  the  book  which  is  added  by  the  Arabic  and  £thi« 
opic  versions,  after  7:  35,  the  question  is  strongly  urged  upon  the  angel 
by  Ezra :  Whether  souls  after  death  enter  inunediately  upon  their  final 
destiny  ?  The  reply  is  afidrmative ;  with  Uie  exception,  that  they  are 
permitted  to  wander  over  the  universe  for  seven  days  after  the  death  of 
the  body.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  hint,  in  7: 51,  of  a  separate  abode 
of  the  righteous  after  death.  Yet  neither  of  these  is  so  peculiarly  either 
Jewish  or  Christian,  that  it  can  a&rd  any  good  evidence  of  the  partio* 
alar  religious  views  of  the  writer. 
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The  Tiflion  of  the  woman  in  9: 88— '10:  60  remindfl  one,  as  Lucke 
ku  remarked,  of  Rev.  12: 1  seq.  Yetthe  explanation  given  bj  the  angel 
(10:  38  seq.)  is  very  diverse  from  the  matter  of  Rev.  xii.  Again,  the 
Bon  (11:  87  seq.)  has  some  resemblance  to  the  representation  of  John  in 
Bev.  5: 5 ;  jet  the  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  lion  [i.  e.  the  Ancnnted 
One]  is  of  so  general  a  nature  (12: 31 — 35),  that  nothing  more  than 
•ueh  Messianic  views  as  a  Jew  might  entertain,  are  neoessarilj  to  be 
Ivoiigfat  into  the  account.  Again,  the  Messiah  appears  in  chap,  ziii ; 
bat  while  he  destroys  all  his  enemies  by  the  fiery  iHeath  of  his  mouth, 
and  vindicates  the  cause  of  the  just,  still  in  13: 40  the  ten  tribes  are 
bmgfat  to  view  as  peculiar  objects  of  his  favor  and  protection. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  well  doubt  that  the  work  under  examination 
it  of  Jewish  origin,  and  perhaps  from  a  Jew  belonging  to  the  ten  tribes, 
bat  somewhat  interpolated  by  Christian  hands.  How  much  it  has  suf- 
fered in  the  way  of  interpolation  and  abscission,  is  plain  enough  from  a 
eomparison  of  the  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  copies ;  the  former  of 
whidi  differs  widely  indeed  from  the  others ;  but  the  latter  two  also 
differ  from  each  other  in  a  great  variety  of  places.  The  unaawmcal 
character  of  the  work  has  exposed  it  to  be  tampered  with,  even  from 
Tery  eariy  times. 

As  TO  THE  TIME  in  which  the  book  was  written,  there  seems  to  be 
no  satisfactory  external  evidence.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  Barnabas' 
£pistle,  c.  12,  quotes  Ezra  5  :  5.  The  words  of  Barnabas  are :  neu 
Uyu  KvQwg^  otap  ^htr  %U&xi  xol  dvaar^y  xeu  otav  in  l^vXov  aifAatf- 
cix^;  the  words  of  Ezra  sue:  £tde  ligno  sanguU  itillahit  The  re- 
semblance is  [dain  ;  but  as  to  actual  quotation  it  is  quite  uncertain ; 
and  equally  uncertain  is  a  supposed  reference  to  £z.  2:  16,  in  Clemens 
Bom.  L  50.  Clement  simply  quotes  Is.  26:  20.  In  the  quotations 
tnm  Ezra,  found  in  Ambrose  De  Bono  Mortis  c.  X.  XI.  Comm.  in 
Luc.  2:  21 ;  in  Opus  Imperf.,  in  Matth.  XX.  Horn.  34 ;  and  in  Jerome, 
advers.  Yigilantium  and  Ep.  ad  Domn.  et  Ilogat.,  no  aid  is  afforded  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  question  before  us.  Jerome  speaks  oontemp- 
toously  of  the  book,  and  avers  that  only  heretics  read  it ;  which,  how- 
ever, after  what  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  said  of  it,  in  Strom.  III.  16, 
attributing  it  to  "Eadgag  6  n(^(ffjTtig^  must  be  understood  with  much 
qualification.  Ambrose  also  manifests  as  high  a  regard  for  it  as  Qem- 
ent  of  Alexandria ;  De  Bono  Mortis,  cap.  X.  XL 

We  must  resort  then  to  internal  evidence.  And  here  it  is  evident 
from  the  tone,  manner,  and  costume  of  the  book,  that  it  was  written 
after  the  period  when  Rabbinic  conceits  began  to  abound.  The  fable 
of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan ;  the  ninety-four  books  which  Ezra  wroto 
(14:  44);  the  predicted  proximity  of  the  Messianic  reign  (4:  42);  all  sar 
▼our  of  a  dato  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Christ     But  in  particuhur,  the 
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▼isiOii  in  ch.  9:  88 — ^10:  51,  and  the  passage  in  ch.  3:  1,  idainly  and 
explicitly  avow  the  minous  condition  of  Jenualem  (10:  48),  and  show 
that  the  aathor  must  have  lived  aftter  the  destraction  of  that  tity  by  the 
Booians.  The  destructiiHi  of  it  by  Nebnchadnessar  is  fairiy  out  of 
qneetson,  considering  the  other  lustorical  matter  to  which  the  book 
eyerywhere  adverts. 

I  see  nothing  against  the  supposition,  that  the  author  has  g^ven  tht 
true  date  of  his  book,  at  the  oommencement  of  it  in  8: 1*  He  says  ^  he 
was  in  Babylon  [Borne]  in  the  dOth  year  of  the  ruin  of  the  city,'  what 
the  series  of  his  visions  commenced ;  consequently  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century.  In  12:  13  seq.,  the  angel,  in  explaining  the  vision  of  the 
eagle  [the  Roman  empire]  says,  that  '  twehe  kings  shall  reign  in  it ;  the 
second  of  which  [Augustus]  shall  reign  longer  than  any  one  of  the 
twelve.  And  as  to  the  number  tweive^  such  a  number  would  not  ptoba^ 
bly  be  designated,  if  more  or  less  than  this  number  of  Roman  Emperon 
had  already  reigned.  We  seem,  then,  to  have  good  ground  here  for  the 
conclusion,  that  the  book  before  us  (which  is  [^nly  a  oontimions  whole) 
was  written  at  the  close  of  the  first  century ;  and  probably  by  some  Jew 
then  in  exile. 

AVhiston,  H.  Dodwell,  Basnage,  Fabricius,  Corrodi,  Stoir,  Kaiser, 
and  F.  Liicke,  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  written  at  the  dose  of  the 
first  century,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Semler  and  Yogd 
maintain  that  it  was  written  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  so  does  Dr. 
Laurence,*  in  his  edition  of  it  translated  from  the  Ethiopic  Ms.  at 
Oxford,  1820.  8vo.  Hartwig,  in  his  Apologie,  p.  241,  sets  it  down  to 
A.  D.  217. 

The  Messianic  passages  of  the  genuine  book  are  not  nnmerons. 
They  may  be  found  in  4:  30  seq.  6:  25  seq.  7:  26  seq.  12: 32  seq.  13: 
26—37.  Among  these  are  probably  some  Christian  glosses,  which 
have  crept  into  the  text.     Independently  of  these,  I  can  perceive  notl^ 


*Dr.  Laurence,  in  order  to  make  out  the  twelve  kings,  begins  with  the  ortginal 
first  seven  kings  of  Rome,  and  then  adds  five  others  who  aimed  at  dominion. 
The  long  reign  of  the  second  is  that  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  eight  small  wings 
(11: 11)  he  represents  as  persons  aiming  at  supreme  command,  e.  g.  Sulpitius  the 
tribune,  Marins  (major),  Cinna,  Marius  (minor),  Carbo,  Sertorius,  Lepidus,  and 
Antony.  The  three  heads  (11:  29—31)  are  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Caesar.  The 
learned  author  seems  more  confident  than  usual,  in  this  reckoning.  Bot  it  mast 
be  remembered,  that  he  has  given  to  the  book  an  origin  which  precedes  the  Chris* 
tian  era ;  and  such  an  exegesis  seems  expedient,  in  order  to  support  this  view. 
A.  F.  Gfroerer,  in  an  edition  of  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  (Stutgard  1840),  assigns 
with  confidence  the  date  of  the  book  to  A.  D.  90,  and  applies,  as  I  have  done 
above,  the  twelve  wings  to  the  twelve  emperors  in  succession  after  Jnlius  Caesar. 
The  eight  smaller  wings  he  applies  to  the  eight  princes  and  beads  of  parties  in 
Jodea  ;  see.  165,  Note. 
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log  wUch  a  Jew  might  not  have  written,  during  the  first  century  of  oar 
era.  I  might  except,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  the  t<me  of  the  Meieianio 
repiesentationB  is  rather  too  remote  for  a  mere  Jew,  from  that  which  we 
•honkl  exi»ect  from  the  carnal  Jews  of  that  period.  It  is  of  a  spiritual 
mther  thm  of  a  temporal  cast ;  although  the  latter  accasionallj  i^>peani« 
Tet  all  Jews,  it  may  be,  did  not  think  or  reason  in  the  same  manner  in 
lespect  to  this  subject ;  and  the  experience  which  the  Jewish  nation  had 
gone  through,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  might  well  have  sobered 
some  of  the  worldly  notions  about  the  Messianic  reign,  which  the  Jews 
in  general  entertained* 

The  reader,  who  designs  to  study  thoroughly  the  Apocalypse,  may  be 
asRired  that  his  time  will  not  be  lost  in  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Ezra.  The  costume  given  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  books  of 
tins  nature ;  a  considerable  number  of  the  idioms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  the  tone  of  feeling  common  among  the  Jews  of  the  first  century; 
and  many  other  matters  of  no  small  interest  to  the  interpreter  and  critic ; 
are  developed  in  this  production,  in  such  a  way  as  tends  much  to  famil- 
iarise any  one  with  things  of  this  nature.  And  this  is  an  end,  the 
attainment  of  ^diich  is  worthy  of  strenuous  effort 

[The  remder  will  find  the  literature  of  the  book,  be«t  of  all,  in  Fabrieiut,  Codex 
Ptoendepif^raph.  Tom.  II.  p.  174  aeq.;  alto  in  Whition'i  Apost.  Consitutt.;  Dod> 
weU'«  Dinertt.  Cyprianicae,  IV. ;  fiaanage  Hist,  de  Juifs,  VI.  2 ;  Lee'i  Diiwrtt. 
theol.«  mathemat.,  physical,  I.  p.  13  leq. ;  Semler,  theolog.  Briefe,  erate  Sam],  p. 
im  aeq. ;  Corrodi,  Geachichte  des  Chiliasma*,  I.  §  7;  Laurence,  Book  of  £zra 
translated)  etc.  1820.  8to.;  Gfroerer's  republication  oi  this,  Stutg.  1840 ',  and  LOcke, 
Btnleit.  in  die  Ofienbarung  Johannis,  1892.  8?o.] 

(d)  The  Sibylline  Oracles. 

The  time  has  heen,  when  the  question  respecting  the  origin  and  gen- 
irinenesa  of  these  Oracles  excited  great  interest  among  the  learned  in 
Earope.  Of  late  this  interest  appears  to  have  greatly  subsided ;  indeed 
il  has  almost  become  extinct,  as  to  any  practical  purpose.  Formerly 
the  subject  was  much  oyerrated ;  in  the  not  unnatural  course  of  things 
il  has  now  come  to  be  as  much  underrated. 

In  the  meantime  the  diligent  inquirer,  who  is  solicitously  seeking  lights 
bom.  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  which  may  aid  him  to  understand 
the  writtDgs  of  the  New  Testament,  will  find  himself  well  repaid  for  an 
attentive  reading  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  as 
they  now  lie  before  us,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  compositions.  They 
are  all,  moreover,  in  the  form  of  Greek  verse ;  but  they  come  from  dif- 
iereoi  hands,  being  made  iq>  by  the  contributions  of  heathen,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  writers,  and  they  belong  to  different  ages.  They  contain 
tone  thii^  which  are  doubtless  older  than  the  Christian  era;  some 
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which  mogt  have  been  composed  during  the  first  and  seeoiid  oeotories; 
and  some  which  most  be  assigned  to  aperiod  after  the  dote  of  the  fourth 
oenturj.  They  have  been  put  toget^ief  into  one  mass,  by  some  person 
who  lived  subsequent  to  this  period  ;  who,  in  order  to  make  out  an  a[^ 
pearance  of  unity  or  connection^  has  added  here  and  there  some  panoa 
ges  for  this  purpose ;  which,  however,  may  generally  be  separated  from 
the  original  matter  of  the  work,  by  the.tenor  of  its  oomposttioa  and  bj 
its  incongruity  with  the  context 

The  reader,  who  has  had  no  opportunity  for  an  acquaintance  wilk 
this  extraordinary  book,  which  has  now  become  rare  through  want  of 
interest  in  ihe  public  mind,  and  consequently  a  lack  of  editors,  will  not 
be  displeased  with  some  account  of  it  here,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the 
great  subject,  to  the  discussion  of  which  the  present  work  is  devoted. 

The  time  has  been,  in  very  early  ages  of  Christianity,  when  many 
leading  Christian  writers  quoted  such  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  as  wen 
then  extant,  with  almost  as  much  frequency  and  assurance  as  they  did 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  Celsus,  the  great  oppoeer  of  Christianity^ 
(about  A.  D.  150),  derides  the  Christians  for  the  frequent  use  they  make 
of  them,  and  avers  that  they  are  plainly  the  productions^  not  of  heathen 
writers,  but  of  Christians  who  have  assumed  the  name  of  the  Sibyl  in. 
order  to  deceive.  Athenagoras,  Justin  Martyr,  Theophihis,  and  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  all  appeal  to  them  as  the  work  of  heathen  prophet* 
esses  ;  who,  however,  were  inspired  in  like  manner  as  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, according  to  their  opinion.  They  supposed,  that  God  had  thus 
compelled  even  heathenism  itself  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  and  imr 
portance  of  revelation. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  all  of  the  Christian  fathers  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  same  opinion.  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  and  others,  do  not  appeal  to 
the  Sibylline  Oracles  at  all.  Origen,  when  he  comes  to  those  objections 
of  Celsus  which  have  respect  to  the  Christian  use  of  the  Sib3dline  Gra- 
des, treats  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  does  not  think  mueh 
of  these  Oracles.  But  in  the  fourth  century  again  we  find  great  stress 
laid  upon  them.  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  and  Augustine  frequently  quote 
them.  Lactantius  appears  to  have  had  almost  a  monomania  respecting 
their  importance  ;  as  he  scarcely  argues  a  single  point  without  continu- 
ally appealing  to  them.  Eusebius  and  Augustine  are  more  wary,  inas- 
much as  they  seem  to  feel  the  difficulty  made  by  the  assertion  of  the 
heathen,  that  they  were  interpolated,  if  not  wholly  composed,  by  Chris- 
tians. 

In  times  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Eusebius  and  Lactantius,  we  find  Je- 
rome, Optatus,  Palladius,  Sozomen,  Junilius,  and  others,  occasionally  afH 
pealing  to  the  Sibylline  Orades.  But  in  most  cases,  the  fathers  in  gen^ 
nd  appealed  to  tl»Bm  only  when  arguing  against  the  heathen  in  favour  of 
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Chrisdaiiity ;  not  in  pixx>f  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
generaL  Their  view  of  them  seems  to  have  been,  that  they  might  be 
employed,  to  a  very  important  purpose,  in  the  way  of  argumerUum  ad 
kominenu  Professing  to  be  the  productions  of  the  heathen  prophetesses, 
Christians  were  ready  to  say  to  the  heathen :  Listen  to  what  your  own 
diTiners  have  declared !  Even  those  fathers,  however,  who  declined  to 
rely  on  these  Oracles,  do  not  appear  to  have  come  out  with  any  decided 
dedarations  against  their  genuineness  or  importance.  They  were  not 
willing  to  reject  aid  in  a  good  cause,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it 
BUg^t.  If  the  whole  composition  were  a  fictitious  matter,  still  they 
deemed  it  as  having  a  tendency  to  confirm  that  which  was  true  and 
good. 

Daring  the  middle  ages  these  Oracles  went  almost  into  desuetude ; 
jet  more  from  neglect  than  opposition.  It  was  not  until  sometime  after 
the  Reformation,  that  they  were  brought  into  special  notice,  and  made, 
at  last,  the  theme  of  animated  discussion.  Betuleius,  Castalio,  Opso- 
pins,  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  J.  Capell,  Blondell,  Mancsius,  Hombeck,  H. 
Dodwell,  G.  J.  Vossius,  Cotelerius,  J.  Marck,  £.  Schmidt,  Crasset, 
Nehring,  Whiston,  Beveridge,  J.  Vossius,  Grotius,  J.  Reiske,  Simon, 
Da  Pin,  Tentzel,  Daubuz,  Grallaeus,  Ekhard,  and  others,  engaged  more 
or  less  in  this  discussion,  and  on  different  sides  of  it,  some  defending  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  in  question,  and  others  assailing  it  and  labour- 
ing to  destroy  their  credit 

BecenUy  Prof.  B.  Thorladus  of  Copenhagen  has,  after  another  long 
cessation  of  interest  in  the  subject,  endeavoured  to  recall  the  attention  of 
the  learned  to  the  ancient  work  before  us.  In  a  Latin  volume,  publish- 
ed in  1815  (Hafn.  8vo.  ipip.  172),  he  has  subjected  them  to  a  more  search- 
11^  operation  of  criticism  than  any  which  they  had  before  received.  Yet 
stin  lus  undertaking  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  In  1819  Prof. 
Bleek,  then  a  young  student  at  Berlin,  published  an  examination  of 
TboriaciuSy  and  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  themselves,  which  seems  in 
general  to  have  satisfied  the  learned  in  regard  to  the  subject.  This 
mmj  be  found  in  the  Theologische  Zeitschrift  of  Schleiermacher,  de 
Wette,  and  Lijcke,  Heft.  L  IL  I  have  been  greatiy  assisted  by  it  in 
n^  investigations  of  the  work  under  consideration,  and  cheerfully  ez- 
ptoss  my  acknowledgments  to  Prof.  Bleek. 

The  work  as  heretofore  published,  consists  of  eight  books.  Recentij 
A.  Mai  has  discovered  and  published  Lib.  XI.  XIL  XIII.  XIY.  Books 
DL  X.  remain  as  yet  imdiscovered,  or  at  least  unpublished ;  nor  do  we 
know  whether  there  are  more  than  fourteen  books.  All  the  lately 
hoovered  books  bear  evident  marks,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  late  com- 
position. To  a  late  period,  also,  must  be  assigned  the  first  two  booksi 
wkh  the  exception  of  the  proem  to  the  first,  which  consists  of  nin^-four 
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lines.  Of  this  proem  I  shall  say  a  word  in  the  sequeL  I  begm  nofir 
with  the  first  book,  as  it  stands  in  the  usual  Mss.  of  the  Sibjlfioe 
Oracles. 

It  commeDces  with  a  description  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  flupreme 
Being,  modelled  for  the  roost  part  after  the  first  chapter  of  Qenesii.  Tbe  crra- 
tion  and  fall  of  man  are  related ;  and  then  the  biblical  history  is  loosely  Ibllowed 
down  to  the  period  of  the  flood,  and  thence  to  the  building'  of  Babel.  Here,  ib 
order  to  keep  up  some  semblance  of  heathen  origin,  the  writer  introduces  the  four 
ages  of  Hesiod,  and  copies  them  in  his  description  somewhat  closely,  with  tli6 
exception  that  he  divides  Hesiod's  third  age  into  two,  which,  however,  be  does 
not  distinguish  from  each  other  with  any  good  degree  of  precision.  His  fifth  noe 
are  the  giants  (c^^ta)  who  immediately  preceded  the  flood.  Noah  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  gcncrai  character  of  this  race.  He  is  warned  to  build  an  ark.  Hs 
preaches  to  the  people  and  warns  them.  Two  of  his  sermons  are  given,  ile 
predicts  that  Phrygia  will  be  the  place  where  the  new  development  of  the  human 
race  will  be  made,  aAer  the  destruction  by  the  flood.  But  his  hearers  do  not  lis- 
ten to  him.  The  flood  comes  and  destroys  them  all.  At  length  the  waters  abate, 
and  Noah  lands  on  the  top  of  Ararat  in  Phrygia !  All  which  are  in  the  ark  go 
forth,  and  a  new  and  golden  age  of  men  begins,  the  sixth  in  order  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world. 

Here  the  Sibyl,  who  feigns  herself  to  be  a  daughter-in-law  of  Noah,  congratu- 
lates herself  on  her  escape.  She  predicts  a  future  Messiah,  afler  some  intervening 
reigns.  The  men  of  the  golden  age,  (the  sixth  if  we  reckon  the  whole,  bat  only 
the  first  if  we  count  from  the  flood),  peacefully  pass  into  Hades,  where  they  live 
until  the  judgment;  a  race  of  Titans  succeed,  who  undertake  the  building  of  Ba- 
bel, that  they  may  scale  the  heavens.  These  are  destroyed ;  and  from  these  the 
writer  makes  a  leap  down  to  the  Messianic  times,  which  he  describes  with  evi- 
dent reference  to  the  Gospel-history.  The  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Christ  arc  brought  into  view ;  and  finally  the  subjugation  and  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans. 

Book  II.  is  in  some  Mss.  connected  with  Book  I,  and  is  evidently  a  conUnna- 
tion  of  it.  It  commences  with  fearful  commination  of  the  **  seven  hilled  city«" 
Creneral  distress  and  slaughter  succeed,  so  that  the  human  race  become  nearly 
extinct.  Those  who  remain  will  be  preserved  and  greatly  blessed.  A  crown  of 
glory  will  be  held  out  to  view,  for  all  who  will  enter  into  the  contest  against  sin, 
and  obtain  the  victory  over  it ;  especially  will  the  crown  be  given  to  martyrs. 

Next  follow  ninety-three  verses,  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Nov&nxmint  of 
Pseudo-Phocylides,  which  are  mere  moral  aphorisms  or  proverbs.  They  a^e  an 
unquestionable  interpolation,  and  are  found  only  in  the  Cod.  Reg.  They  ajre  in- 
serted by  Gallaeus  (whose  edition  I  use),  afler  v.  55  of  Book  li.  The  connection 
is  interrupted  by  them,  and  it  were  better  to  omit  them. 

Verse  149  seq.  the  writer  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  the  diiastroos  times 
which  will  precede  the  final  judgment,  in  which  war,  famine,  pestilence,  etc., 
will  rage.  The  people  of  Israel  will  go  to  look  np  the  ten  tribes,  and  will  per- 
ish. Elijah  will  come  from  heaven.  Fiery  flames  will  consume  all  things,*  hea- 
ven and  earth  and  Hades.  Then  follows  the  summons  of  all  souls  to  jndgment, 
by  the  angels;  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  the  judgment  by  the  Eternal  on  his 
throne  and  Christ  on  his  right  hand ;  all  will  pass  through  the  fires  of  the  last 
day ;  the  righteous  to  their  purification,  bnt  the  wicked  to  their  finsl  and  eternal 
min  and  misery ;  [an  idea  that  savours  strongly  of  the  doctrine  of  pnigatoiy}. 
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Sibyl  concludes  bj  confeMion  of  lin,  and  earnest  aupplication  that  the  may 
lin  mercj  in  that  tremendous  day. 

That  these  two  books  constitute  one  composition,  coming  from  the 
same  hand,  Bleek  has  rendered  altogether  probable.  At  the  beginning 
of  Book  L  the  Sibyl  declares  that  she  intends  to  touch  onnoaa  ttqIv  ye- 
jnofcy,  noaa  t  i<jtipy  6n6<J<ja  re  fieklei  iaaetj&ou  xoaftt^.  This  promise 
b  performed  only  in  case  we  suppose  that  Books  L  XL  belong  to  the 
mane  composition.  That  diese  books  are  of  late  composition,  is  dear 
from  the  fact,  that  no  writer  quotes  them  until  the  fifth  century.  The 
natter  of  them  is  such,  that  had  Lactantius  (for  example)  known  any- 
tbing  of  them,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  quote  them  largely ;  espe- 
cially in  his  book  on  eschatology,  Instt  YIl. 

In  the  edition  of  Gallaeus,  sixty-two  verses  are  prefixed  to  Book  III,  which  are 
foreign  to  the  Oracles.  (In  hke  manner  this  editor  has  prefixed  eighty-four 
?enes,  transcribed  from  Theophilus  ad  Autol.,  to  Book  I.)  Of  the  sixty-two 
verses,  thirty-five  are  monotheistic  simply,  and  evidently  arc  a  mere  abridgment 
of  the  eighty-four  verses  just  mentioned,  which  bear  the  same  character.  The 
remaining  twenty-seven  verses,  (from  a  different  hand),  predict  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  the  ponishment  of  Rome  when  he  again  appears,  and  finally  the  last 
judgment. 

Book  in.  1 — 30,  as  printed  in  Grallaeus,  contains  a  description  of 
Bellas  [BeUar  or  Belial],  who,  with  pretended  miracles,  will  deceive 
many  and  lead  them  astray ;  after  which  comes  the  general  judgment. 
Probably  this  constituted  originally  one  and  the  same  piece  with  the 
preceding  twenty-seven  lines ;  but  some  lines  have  evidently  been  in<- 
lerpolated.  Bleek  ascribes  this  part  of  the  book  to  an  Alexandrine 
Jew,  who  lived  about  40  B.  C. 

Book  III.  35—99  exhibits  a  most  singular  production,  beginning  with  a  mythic 
Mconnt  of  Babel,  and  ending  with  the  fable  of  Saturn,  Rhea,  the  TiUns,  Jupiter, 
Neptane,  and  Pluto.  From  a  heathen  hand  it  must  have  come ;  or  else  from  one 
which  designedly  imitated  the  manner  of  the  heathen.  It  seems  to  be  the  oldest 
in  the  whole  work ;  and  a  part  of  it  (the  commencement)  is  quoted  by  Jo- 
rphns,  and  also  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (about  140  B.  C.) ;  so  that  it  must  be 
neuly  200  years  older  than  the  Christian  era.  The  reception  of  this  into  the 
BHiylliiie  Oracles,  wears  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  with  design  to  es- 
laUiah  their  pretences  to  a  heathen  origin. 

Book  III.  100—133  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Jewish  empire  under  Solo- 
Rfton ;  then  of  the  Greek  domination,  then  of  the  Macedonian ;  and  lastly  of  the 
Reman,  which  is  to  end  with  the  seventh  king  of  Egypt  who  is  of  Greek  origin. 
This  most  have  been  written  by  some  Jew,  at  least  some  twenty  or  tliirty  yean, 
perfaape  more,  before  the  Christian  era. — Verse  134  begins  a  new  strain.  The 
writer  designs  to  predict  evils  earlier  and  later.  After  comminations  against  va- 
nalions,  he  comes  to  the  Jews.  He  relates  the  striking  incidents  of  their 
r,  from  their  origin  in  Ur  down  to  the  Babylonish  exile  and  the  re-building 
ef  the  temple. — After  this,  with  verse  233  commences  a  new  strain  of  commina- 
tiea.  Babylon  is  severely  threatened  becaose  it  had  burned  the  house  of  God. 
Egypt  aleo  wiU  be  deeCrojred ;  and  here  the  writer  seenis  to  allude  plainly  to  the 
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eiTil  wan  between  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  hii  brother  Phjneoii,  abont  170— 16D 
B.  C.  The  land  of  Gog  and  Magog  is  next  threatened ;  which  b  placed  in  Edd^ 
pia.  Then  follows  Libyia  and  the  regions  of  the  West,  which  **  hare  helped  to 
lay  waste  the  house  of  God."  This  lost  declaration  seems  to  allude  to  the  A9- 
mans  ;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  an  interpolation,  as  the  piece  is  eridently  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  from  the  hand  of  a  Jew. — Verses  272 — 318  et- 
hibit  another  and  somewhat  difierent  strain,  although  oomminatory.  Many 
of  Asia  and  Europe  are  named,  which  will  be  destroyed ;  in  which  the 
makes  several  mistakes  in  his  geography.  Rome  is  also  severely  threatened, and 
■everal  of  the  Grecian  islands.  Then  will  succeed  a  prosperous  and  happy  era, 
both  for  Asia  and  Europe.  The  earth  shall  produce  abundantly,  and  all  the'Tir* 
tues  shall  be  predominant. — This  is  probably  a  mixed  piece,  extracted  from  difir- 
ent  writers  before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  There  is  some  good  reasott  ftr 
this  conclusion,  because  vs.  281) — 318  wear  the  appearance  of  having  come  ftam  a 
Christian  hand,  from  one  who  had  felt  the  bitterness  of  Romish  penecntion  and 
sighed  for  deliverance. 

The  rest  of  this  book,  excepting  merely  twenty  lines  at  the  close,  consisti  of  a 
■eries  of  pieces,  loosely  joined  togetlier  by  some  connecting  links,  which  are  filled 
with  commination  against  almost  all  countries,  but  especially  those  belonging  to  tlie 
empire  of  Rome,  Greece,  and  Egypt — all  of  which,  in  their  turn,  more  or  leas  op- 
pressed and  vexed  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Palestine  or  in  Egypt.  Bleek  thinka 
that  they  must  have  been  written  by  some  Alexandrine  Jew  during  the  time  "Of 
the  Maccabees,  i.  e.  somewhere  about  170 — IGO  B.  C.  I  find  only  now  and  then 
a  passage  which  would  seem  to  contradict  this  view ;  and  such  passages  may  in 
all  probability  be  ascribed  to  some  interpolating  Christian  hand  of  a  later  period; 
for  such  an  one  must  doubtless  have  added  the  last  twenty  lines  of  the  book. 
On  the  other  hand,  excepting  the  passages  adverted  to,  everything  seems  to  bo 
viewed  and  described  with  the  feelings  of  a  Jew,  probably  an  Egyptian  Jew,  who 
occasionally  resents  the  wrongs  done  by  the  Romans  and  others  to  Egypt. 

To  liim  who  reads  this  book  for  the  purpose  of  New  Testament  orit- 
icism,  those  parts  of  it  will  have  a  special  interest  which  relate  to  the 
expected  Messianic  age.  Frequently  does  the  writer  recor  to  tbia 
theme,  at  the  close  of  the  difierent  pieces  which  compose  the  book. 
Always  is  the  period,  as  described  by  him,  preceded  by  wars  and  tumultB 
and  distresses  of  various  kinds.  AVhen  these  come  to  an  end,  the  writte 
expects  the  "  Prince  of  peace  "  to  come  and  fill  the  earth  with  blessingB. 
The  reader  may  find,  in  the  proem  to  Book  m,  a  passage  of  this  iia> 
ture  on  p.  325  seq.  (in  the  edition  of  Gallaeus  who  has  not  numbered 
the  lines),  where  it  is  said :  ^  The  holy  king  of  all  the  earth  shall  come, 
who  shall  wield  the  sceptre  during  all  the  ages  of  swiftly  moving  time." 
On  p.  408  seq.  is  another  Messianic  passage,  which,  however,  is  prob- 
ably from  a  later  and  a  Christian  hand :  <  The  prince  of  peace  is  to  come ; 
all  Asia  and  Europe  to  be  happy ;  all  vices,  hatred,  injustice,  wars,  ete« 
are  to  be  done  away,  and  every  kind  of  evil.'  On  p.  447  seq.  is  another 
long  Messianic  passage  probably  from  a  Jew ;  and  so  the  sequel.  After 
the  wars  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  Romans  are  described,  the 
writer  again  recurs  to  the  Messianic  period,  p.  460  seq.,  in  whidh  ^  the 
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people  of  die  great  God''  [die  Jewn]  Bbt31  be  enriched  with  every 
blessmg.  Afler  they  have  been  agam  attacked  by  enemieB,  God 
will  vindicate  their  cause  again,  destroy  all  their  enemies,  and  introduce 
^the  reign  of  peace,"  p.  465  seq.  Here  the  description  of  the  happy 
tfane  which  is  to  follow,  is  a  protracted  one ;  and  it  is  closed  by  a  refer* 
iDce  to  the  passage  in  Ezek.  39: 9  seq.,  where  the  armonr  of  Gog  and 
Magog  is  to  serve  for  a  long  time  the  purpoees  of  fuel  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tmts  of  the  land. 

After  exhortations  and  ooonsel  once  more  addressed  to  the  enemies 
flf  God  and  of  his  people,  the  writer,  (probably,  as  before,  an  Alexan* 
drian  Jew  about  170 — 160  B.  C.),  relapses  into  his  Messianic  strain.  I 
bad  transcribed,  and  would  fain  give  a  specimen  of  his  manner,  (which 
would  also  serve  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  of  his 
time  thought  and  wrote  respecting  the  Messianic  period),  for  the  grati- 
fleadon  of  the  reader  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  or  consult  the  book 
itself.  But  my  limits  forbid.  I  can  merely  refer  to  a  passage  which 
is  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  level,  beginning  (in  the  edition  of  Gal- 
laeus)  on  p.  478,  'Onnote  xcu  rovtOt  x.  t.  X.,  comprising  vs.  686--*746. 
A  part  of  this,  however,  I  have  translated  as  literally  as  I  coold,  and 
will  subjoin  it  in  a  note  below,  that  the  reader,  who  has  not  the  book 
in  question,  may  be  enabled  to  see  for  himself  the  tenor  of  its  compo- 
ndon.* 

*  **  And  when  this  shall  come  to  an  end  [viz.  the  things  related  in  the  preced- 
'mg  context],  the  day  of  the  Almighty,  decreed  in  the  beginning,  shall  oome  upon 
good  men.  The  producti?e  earth  shall  yield  its  boundless  store  of  best  firuit  for 
mortals,  of  wheat,  wine,  and  oil.  Then  [will  he  give]  from  above  the  delicious 
drink  of  sweet  honey,  and  trees,  and  the  fruit  of  fruit-trees,  and  fat  sheep,  and 
ioen,  and  the  lambs  of  sheep,  and  the  kids  of  goats;  and  he  will  make  the  sweet 
fountains  to  burst  forth  with  white  milk.  The  cities,  moreover,  shall  be  full  of 
good  things ;  and  the  fields  shall  be  rich ;  there  shall  be  no  more  sword  on  the 
Mith,  nor  alarm  of  war,  nor  shall  the  earth  any  more  with  heavy  groans  be  sha- 
ken. There  shall  be  no  war,  nor  drought  upon  the  earth,  nor  famine,  nor  hail 
thnatening  the  fruits.  There  shall,  besides  this,  be  great  peace  through  all  the 
world,  and  one  king  shall  be  the  friend  of  another  until  the  end  of  the  age ;  and 
s  eommon  law  for  all  the  earth  shall  the  Eternal  in  the  starry  heaven  make  per- 
fMi  for  men,  as  to  whatever  is  done  by  bad  men.  For  he  only  is  God,  and  there 
ii  BO  other.    He  will  also  bum  with  fire  the  cruel  rage  of  men. 

Eajnestly  intent  in  your  breasts  upon  my  opinions,  avoid  sinful  worship ;  serve 
tke  Living  One ;  keep  yourself  flxmi  adultery  and  forbidden  intercourse  with 
■ideB ;  nourish  your  own  children,  and  do  not  destroy  them.  For  the  £ternal 
will  be  angry  with  those  who  commit  such  sins. 

Then  will  lie  set  up  a  perpetual  kingdom  over  all  men,  when  be  gives  his  holy 
kw  to  the  pious ;  to  all  has  be  promised  to  open  the  earth,  and  the  gates  of  the 
wvfld  of  the  blessed,  every  kind  of  joy ;  also  perpetual  wisdom,  and  endless  glad- 
■8M.  From  all  the  earth  shall  they  bring  frankincense  and  gifts  to  the  house  of 
the  great  God ;  nor  shall  there  be  any  other  house,  where  consultation  shall  be 
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The  particular  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  third  book,  will 
serve  to  show  the  reader  what  the  general  strain  and  nature  of  the  Sibyt 
line  oracles  are ;  and  moreover,  it  discloses  what  a  real  rmdch-matek 
they  are,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  heathen,  Jewish,  and  Chris- 
tian authors  being  all  thrust  together  into  the  same  piece,  and  merdj 
joined  by  some  transition-verses  which  are  from  a  later  hand*  Hieae^ 
however,  are  often  so  unskilfully  composed,  that  they  can  scarcely  aenra 
to  mislead  even  the  uncritical  reader. 

Book  IV.  is  plainly  and  undoubtedly  from  a  ChriiHan  hand ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  internal  evidence,  from  some  one  who  wrote  aoon 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

The  Sibyl  commences  by  declaring  heraelf  to  be  no  propheteM  of  **  Ijing  Phoe- 
but,"  but  of  the  "  great  God,  the  creator  of  all  thing*,"  who«e  universal  empirs 
■he  describes.  Happy  the  men,  she  proceeds  to  say,  who  obey  him ;  miaeiaUe 
will  be  aU  who  practice  the  vices  of  the  impious,  especially  false  accuseni  and 
persecutors.     [This  seems  to  refer  to  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Nero.] 

The  past  and  present  period  of  the  world,  beginning  from  the  flood,  is  divided 
by  the  Sibyl  into  eltttn  ages ;  each  of  which  is  characterized  by  empires.  To  the 
Assyrian  is  assigned  six  *,  to  the  Median,  two ;  to  the  Persian,  one  ;  to  the  Maoe* 
donian,  one  \  and  the  eleventh  falls  of  course  to  the  Romans.  During  this  the 
writer  seems  to  have  lived.  War,  pestilence,  famine,  earthquakes,  etc.,  are,  ■• 
usual,  threatened  to  many  countries ;  a  famine  of  twenty  year«  is  assigned  to 
Egypt.  Destruction  in  Sicily,  from  the  volcanic  overflowing  of  Etna,  is  describ- 
ed at  some  length.  The  writer  leaps  hastily  from  one  country  to  anotiier,  until 
he  comes  down  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  on  which  ho  dwells  longer.  He 
refers  to  the  supposed  flight  of  Nero  into  the  East ;  for  so  the  belief  of  the  pop- 
ulace at  Rome  appears  for  a  time  to  have  been,  at  the  period  when  Nero  was 
secretly  assassinated.  Thus  the  Sibyl :  **  And  then  a  king  from  Italy,  cnergetie 
in  action,  dark  in  his  designs,  perfidious,  shall  fly  beyond  the  river  Euphratfc, 
when  he  shall  have  committed  the  crime  of  the  horrid  murder  of  his  mother, 
and  many  other  [crimes],  confiding  in  his  malignant  power."     [This  passage,  and 

made  by  men  of  a  future  age,  but  that  which  God  has  given  to  faithful  men  to 
reverence.  [By  another  reading  :  "  But  they  shall  reverence  the  faithful  man 
whom  God  has  given;  for  mortals  shall  call  him  the  Son  of  the  great  God;" 
which,  no  doubt,  is  a  Christian  interpolation,  but  so  it  stands  in  the  Greek  text  of 
Gallaeus].  And  all  the  paths  of  the  field,  and  the  rough  shores,  and  the  lofty 
mountains,  and  the  raging  waves  of  the  ocean,  shall  bo  safely  travelled  over  and 
sailed  upon,  in  those  days.  The  abundant  peace  of  the  good  shall  extend  over 
the  earth.  The  prophets  of  the  great  God  shall  take  away  the  sword;  for  they 
shall  be  the  judges  and  the  just  kings  of  mortals.  Riches  shall  be  lawfully  ac- 
quired among  men.  The  dominion  and  the  judgment  of  the  great  God  shdl  be 
the  same,  [i.  e.  both  shall  be  universal].  .  .  .  The  wolves  and  the  bears  shaU  eat 
grass  together  on  the  mountains,  and  the  leopards  shall  feed  with  the  kids.  Tho 
bears  shall  dwell  in  the  same  herd  with  the  calves,  and  the  carnivorooa  lion 
shall  eat  straw  at  the  stall,  like  the  ox,  and  children,  the  very  babes,  shall  lead 
them  in  bands  ;  even  the  maimed  shall  be  a  terror  on  earth  to  the  beasts,  and  dra^ 
gons  ohall  repose  by  the  side  of  infants,  nor  shall  they  harm  them.  The  hand 
of  God  shall  be  over  them,  etc** 
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tlliera  of  the  like  tenor,  are  tnppoied  by  most  ezpositoni,  «t  present,  to  hsye  an 
important  bearing  on  the  exegesis  of  Rev.  17:  10, 11].  The  Romans  shall  come 
and  lay  waste  **  the  broad  fields  of  the  Jews."  The  orerflowing  of  Vesuvins 
ander  Titus  (A.  D.  79)  appears  to  be  next  described ;  and  then  the  punishment 
•f  the  Romans,  who  shall  experience  the  wrath  of  the  God  of  heaven,  because 
they  have  destroyed  the  guiltless  race  of  the  pious  [Christians].  **  Then  shall  also 
eoroe  the  contest  of  excited  war,  and  the  great  fugitive  from  Rome  [Nero],  brand- 
ishing his  spear,  and  passing  the  Euphrates  with  many  thousands  of  men."  [This 
lefers  to  the  popular  belief  among  early  Christians,  that  Nero  was  to  come  from 
the  East,  as  Antichrist,  and  conquer  Rome,  and  again  persecute  Christians  ;  a  be> 
lief  which  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  2  Thess.  2:  3  seq.,  respecting  the 
■HMI  9f  #t«,  iht  son  of  perdition.] 

Then  follow  several  comminattons  against  different  places  and  countries  ;  after 
these  are  fulfilled,  great  persecution  is  to  arise ;  the  writer  exhorts  to  penitence 
and  reformation,  and  concludes  by  giving  assurance  of  the  destruction  of  the 
earth,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  general  judgment.  After  this  is  to  come 
the  millennial  state  upon  earth.  "  Again  the  friends  of  piety  shall  live  on  the 
earth,  God  giving  breath  and  life  and  support  to  all  the  pious.  Most  blessed  the 
man,  who  shall  live  at  such  a  time !" 

Several  of  the  declamations  against  various  countries  and  places,  wear 
the  same  appearance  as  the  preceding  heathen  oracles  of  such  a  nature  ; 
and  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  that  these  were  taken  from  heathen 
compositions,  and  incorporated  by  the  writer  with  his  own,  in  order  to 
furth^  the  purposes  of  concealment 

Book  V.  This,  like  Book  IIL  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of 
compositions.  Verses  1 — 51,  are  from  the  hand  of  a  CkriUiany  and 
probably  a  Christian  Jew ;  for  he  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  down  to  Adrian,  following  throughout  the  plan  of  designat- 
ing them  by  numerical  quantities  which  the  first  letters  of  their  names 
respectively  designate ;  and  when  he  comes  to  Vespasian,  he  calls  him 
eics^itor  oliri^Q,  i.  e.  the  destroyer  of  the  pious.  This  seems  to  exhibit 
a  strong  Jewish  sympathy. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  first  piece,  except  that  Nero,  that  **  9etv6g 
(iftt<,  the  matricide,"  is  represented  as  returning  afVer  his  supposed  death,  divid- 
ing the  narrow  isthmus-water  [the  Bosphorus],  and  setting  himself  up  for  a  god, 
tnd  thus  coming  to  destruction ;  comp.  2  Thess.  2:  3  seq.  The  writer  doubtless 
Tired  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  whom  he  highly  compliments,  calling  him  navd^tan, 
lum^Xjit  Kvavo%alxa,  Probably  the  author  lived  in  Egypt ;  as  internal  evidence 
ihows.     Verse  51,  which  refers  to  a  later  period,  seems  to  be  plainly  an  interpola- 

tiOD. 

Verses  52 — ^9  constitute  a  series  of  oracles,  probably  composed  or  digested  by 
the  same  hand  from  which  come  the  preceding  verses.  Verses  52 — 110  deplore 
the  &te  of  Memphis  and  of  idolatrous  Egypt.  In  the  sequel  Nero  is  represented 
as  laying  waste  Egypt  and  all  the  world,  until  a  great  king  [the  Messiah]  appears, 
and  overthrows  all  kings ;  afler  which  comes  the  end  of  all  things.  Verses 
111 — ^178  are  filled  with  comminations  against  Persia  and  the  East,  Asia  Minor, 
■ad  the  Grecian  islands.  This  part  seems  to  be  heathen  oracles  taken  into  con- 
■eetioii  with  the  writer's  own  composition.    The  latter  part  (venes  137-^178) 
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MklBf  to  Nero,  and  repemte  the  osoil  11017  ®^  ^^  Ajin?  to  the  Etet,  ntanua^ 
thenee  with  great  force,  and  laying  wa«te  the  world.  Finally  Rome,  *^  which  hm 
destroyed  the  iaithfai  eainta  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  true  temple,  shall  be  brought 
to  ntier  desolation."  [Here  the  Jewish  Christian  appears.]  From  the  vind 
manner  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  these  things,  it  would  seem  that  this  piece 
must  have  been  composed  not  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Venmi 
1S9 — 246  contain  comminatory  declamations  against  a  multitude  of  countriee^ 
and  end  again  with  the  description  of  Nero's  return  and  the  evils  which  he  will 
perpetrate.  This  is  followed  by  a  Messianic  passage  (verses  246 — ^235),  in  which 
**  the  divine  Jewish  race  **  are  represented  as  inhabiting  a  city  in  mid-earth  [thi 
centre  of  the  world],  which  reaches  even  to  Joppa.  To  this  city  Jesus,  who  was 
crucified,  shall  return,  and  address  to  its  inhabitants  words  of  consolation  and 
peace.  Verse  264  speaks  of  the  Orecian  empire  over  the  East  as  ceasing ;  which 
seems  to  point  to  a  time  when  at  least  that  part  of  the  piece  now  before  us  WM 
composed.  But  if  it  was  composed  before  the  Christian  era,  as  Bleek  supp0M% 
it  has  doubtless  been  interpolated.  Verses  286—332  contain  denunciations,  •• 
usual,  against  a  multitude  of  cities,  and  refers  to  a  number  of  those  in  Aria 
Minor  as  overthrown  by  earthquakes ;  [which  happened  about  A.  D.  19,  accord- 
ing to  Euseb.  Chronicon].  It  ends  with  praying  for  happiness  to  Judea,  dieting 
uished  by  blessings  above  all  the  earth.  Probably,  therefore,  this  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Verses  333 — 341  denounce  Thrace,  the  Hellespont,  Egypt,  and  several  towns  hi 
Asia  Minor.  They  wear  the  appearance  of  heathen  origin.  Verses  342 — 385  de- 
nounce Italy  in  severe  terms.  The  luminaries  of  heaven  shall  withdraw  their 
splendour,  and  God  will  punish  with  unrelenting  and  awful  severity,  unless  the 
worship  of  idols  shall  be  forsaken,  and  himself  alone  adored.  Here  again  conies 
in  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition.  '*  The  matricide  shall  come  fh>m  the  ends 
of  the  earth  [the  regions  beyond  the  Euphrates],  the  fugitive  from  notice,  whet- 
ting his  sharp  teeth,  who  shall  destroy  all  the  land,  have  universal  dominion,  and 
devise  everything  with  more  cunning  than  all  men.  Her  [Rome]  by  whom  he 
was  destroyed  [alluding  to  his  assassination]  he  shall  speedily  seize  upon,  and 
destroy  many  men,  and  princes  of  high  rank.  All  shall  he  burn  as  he  formerly 
did  in  another  condition."  [Whether  the  author  means  the  burning  of  Rome,  or 
of  Christians,  or  both,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  ;  but  the  allusion  is  very  significant] 
The  writer  then  goes  on  with  his  description  of  the  extent  and  horrors  of  the 
war  thus  excited  by  Nero ;  all  the  elements  join  at  last  in  the  onset  of  battle,  and 
contest  will  finally  come  to  an  end  for  want  of  victims.  Then  comes  the  reign  of 
peace,  which  however  is  here  but  briefly  hinted.  Here  the  piece  might  end,  and 
perhaps  did  once  end ;  but  the  echo  of  it  is  kept  up  by  inserting  a  piece  which  ie 
probably  from  another  hand  ;  verses  386 — 433.  Warning  is  given  against  all  the 
vices  prevalent  at  Rome.  The  perpetual  fires  of  Vesta  will  be  extinguished ;  [the 
temple  of  Vesta  was  burned  when  Nero  set  Rome  on  fire,  A.  D.  64].  *'  The  long- 
beloved  house  was  burned  by  thee  [Rome],  when  I  saw  the  second  temple  cast 
down  headlong,  wrapped  in  flames  by  an  impious  hand  [that  of  Titus] ; — ^the 
house  always  flourishing,  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  *,  the  object 
of  joy  to  the  saints,  evermore  incorruptible,  in  soul  and  body  the  object  of  hope  ; 
neither  will  one  inadvertently  praise  a  god  of  contemptible  earth,  nor  a  stone  hae 
any  skilful  artificer  fitted  superior  to  those ;  the  gold  of  the  world,  the  lure  of 
souls,  is  not  worshipped  ;  but  the  great  God,  the  parent  of  all  who  draw  the 
breath  divinely  imparted,  do  they  honoi  with  sacrifices  and  sacred  hecatombs;" 
p.  623  leq.    The  writer  proceeds  to  show  how  en  a^pce^f  fiwtltyg  mat  ivapft 
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[TitBf],  witii  %  gnat  army,  eatt  down  the  temple,  and  ranged  through  the  holj 
land  ;  an  unexpected  oijua  to  mortala.  Then  comes  **  the  man  from  the  hi^avenly 
heights,"  [the  Meniah],  who  restores  all  things,  subdues  all  enemies,  rebuilds 
*  the  city  beloved  of  God,"  and  makes  it  **  more  splendid  than  stars,  or  sun,  or 
■MOB  ;  "  builds  its  tower  so  that  it  ^  reaches  to  the  clouds  4  "  and  finally,  makes 
If  iifatf  eSdiov^soVf  a  most  desirable  spectacle,  the  East  and  West  celebrate  the 
henoar  of  Clod,  nor  shall  evils  any  more  come  upon  timid  mortals."  All  vices 
tknll  cease.  These  are  **  the  last  times  of  the  saints,  introduced  by  God,  who 
tliiBidera  on  high,  the  maker  of  the  greatest  of  all  temples." 

Such  are  the  interesting  themes  of  verses  386—433.  One  scarcelj 
knows  whether  he  should  regard  the  author  as  a  Jew  or  a  Christian* 
A  Jewish  Christian,  with  strong  sympathies  for  his  land,  capital,  and 
worship,  might  have  written  the  whole ;  but  there  is  nothing  here  which 
a  Jew  might  not  have  written,  who  merelj  cherished  strong  J^essianic 
hopes  as  to  the  future.  The  colouring  seems  on  the  whole,  however, 
to  be  more  of  the  Jewish  than  of  the  Christian  hue.  I  must  therefore 
wafsffoaes  that  a  Jew,  not  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  wrote 
Ihe  piece  before  us.  It  is  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  views,  feelings, 
hopes,  and  expectations  of  the  Jews,  at  the  period  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten ;  and  in  particular  does  it  cast  Hght  on  the  popular  expectations 
Inspecting  Nero  ;  which  is  an  important  circumstance,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see.  Bleek  thinks  the  whole  might  have  been  written  by  a  Chris- 
tian,  and  that  it  may  be  allegorically  interpreted  as  having  respect  to 
the  christian  church ;  although,  on  the  whole,  he  rather  inclines  to  a  dif- 
ferent exegesis.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  the  allegorical  interpre- 
titioo  is  here  aUowaUe.  I  must  believe  the  piece  to  have  been  written 
aiH  long  after  the  death  of  Nero,  when  the  expectation  of  his  reappear^ 
aoce  was  strong  and  general  among  the  populace. 

Vefses  434—483  inveigh  against  Babylon,  and  many  other  places.  Famine, 
JBQiidatkms,  earthquakes,  etc.,  are  threatened  to  Asia  and  Enrope.  When,  or  by 
whom,  it  was  written,  there  is  no  satisfactory  internal  evidence.  Verses  484 — 551 
Me  thieatenings  directed  against  £gypt.  Her  gods  shall  perish.  The  priests 
IheBMelves  wiH  demand  that  the  great  God  shall  be  worshipped,  his  honours  be 
If  tuied,  and  his  temple  built.  The  Ethiopians  shall  invade  the  land,  and  destroy 
lltt  temple ;  and  then  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  all  the  stars  shall  contend 
•gaiast  them,  precipitate  themselves  on  the  earth  and  bum  it  up ;  so  that  the 
riiall  become  dvoor^^.    Thus  ends  the  book. 


last  piece  appears  plainly  to  be  from  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian 
lew ;  who  seems  to  allude  to  the  Jewish  temple  built  at  Leontopolis 
dMmt  150  B.  C,  and  who  probably  wrote  when  this  was,  or  was  about 
to  be,  destroyed.    Nearer  than  this  we  cannot  come  to  his  age. 

Book  YL  This  contains  only  twenty-eight  verses ;  and  these  are  a 
hjam  to  the  Son  of  God,  although  it  is  dothed  in  a  prophetic  garb. 
Ttartairtint  quotea  it ;  but  no  Christian  writer  before  him ;  so  that  it 
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was  probably  written  some  time  daring:  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
turjr,  or  early  in  the  fourth,  by  some  Christian. 

The  writer  celebrates  the  *'^  fiiyav  r/cfo^,  to  whom  the  Most  High  has  giveo  a 
throne."  His  baptistn,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  as  a  dove,  hii  office  at  teoobec, 
his  miracles,  are  alluded  to  ;  then  follows  a  description  of  hit  uoiyeraal  ddaiiiioiiy 
and  of  tlic  peaceful  state  of  the  earth.  Denunciation  against  the  land  of  Sodoai 
[Judca,  sec  Is.  1:  10]  followt,  which  crowned  the  ton  of  God  with  thorns,  and 
gave  him  gall  to  drink.  ^*0  most  blessed  cross!"  the  writer  exclaims,  *^9m 
which  &t6i  was  suspended.  The  earth  shall  not  contain  thee  [d&or],  but  thoa 
thalt  see  the  heavenly  temple,  where  the  renewed  and  brightened  face  of  the 
Grodhead  shall  shine." 

Book  VIL  Lactantius  has  quoted  verse  122  of  this  book  (Instt 
Vn.  IG)  ;  but  besides  this,  we  find  no  other  quotations  among  the  an- 
cient Christian  writers.  The  book,  as  to  most  of  its  contents,  is  in  aD 
probability  from  one  and  the  same  hand.  Its  author  seems  to  have  been 
a  Christian  Jew,  living  some  time  during  the  latter  half  of  the  thiid 
century.  It  is  evidently  full  of  interpolations ;  and  it  also  exhibits  strong 
evidence  of  having  suffered  excisions  or  defalcations.  E.  g.  the  very 
first  verse  begins  with  ''Eaati  de  nQoirrj  noXaojv ;  which  of  course  !&$» 
cates  that  there  was  once  some  preceding  context.  Verses  65 — 94  coo- 
tain  a  hymn  of  a  Gnostic  character,  which  was  probably  added,  by  a 
later  hand,  to  the  original  composition. 

Denunciation  is,  as  usual,  the  order  of  the  day.  Delos,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Phry* 
gia,  Ethiopia,  £^ypt,  and  Laodicea,  are  threatened  with  destruction  in  different 
ways.  Verses  23 — 34  contains  a  Messianic  passage,  which  it  obscure,  and  prob» 
ably  an  interpolation.  It  introduces  the  ytwr^ig  6  fjUyag  &i6sj  at  creating  the 
stars  ;  he  will  be  king  of  all,  and  king  of  peace  ;  **  all  shall  be  completed  by  the 
Davidic  house  ;  God  has  given  him  the  throne,  and  angels  sleep  at  his  feet,"  even 
those  who  preside  over  fire,  water,  cities,  and  winds.  The  denunciatory  strain  it 
now  continued,  after  a  dark  passage  (verses  35—49)  out  of  which  1  can  make  no 
tolerable  sense.  Ilium,  Colophon,  Thessalia,  Corinth,  Tyre,  and  Coele-Syria,  we 
all  threatened.  Then  follows  the  Gnostico-Chrisiological  hymn,  verses  65—04, 
the  matter  of  which  is  very  curious.  ^*  Unhappy,'*  says  the  writer  addrettiiif 
some  place  or  land  (probably  Judea),  **  who  didst  not  know  thy  God,  who  wat 
washed  in  the  stream  of  Jordan,  and  on  whom  the  Spirit  lighted.*'  *^  He  was  be- 
fore the  stars ;  was  made  prince  by  the  word  of  the  Father  and  by  the  pure  Spirit. 
After  his  incarnation,  he  speedily  lefl  the  earth  to  go  to  his  Father's  houte.  In 
heaven  three  towers  are  built  for  him,  in  which  the  &tov  . .  •  fMiriffH  iedimi 
dwell."  Then,  after  disclaiming  ritual  worship  and  sacrifices,  the  writer  addt 
this  singular  passage  :  *^  Thou,  with  all  thy  relativea,  thalt  take  wild  fowl,  and 
making  supplication  thou  shalt  send  them  forth ;  then  directing  thine  eyea  to 
heaven,  and  pouring  water  upon  the  pure  fire,  thrice  shalt  thou  exclaim  :  Father, 
etc."  The  matter  of  the  prayer  is  then  given  ;  but  to  me  it  is  quite  unintelligi- 
ble, and,  no  doubt,  it  conceals  the  Gnostic  fid&ri.  'i  he  piece  ends  with  exhorta- 
tiont  to  practise  the  Christian  virtues. 

Afler  this,  the  general  strain  of  the  originml  piece  it  returned.  Sardinia,  Mjff- 
donia,  Celtiguae  [Gault],  and  finally  Rome,  Syrian  and  Tbebea,  are  denouaaid. 
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Win  thall  destroy  the  whole.  Especially  ■hall  false  prophets  be  pun'islied,  who 
feign  themseWes  to  be  Hebrews.  To  a  time  of  general  destruction  shall  succeed 
the  reaoTation  of  the  eartli,  which  shall  spontaneously  produce  all  that  is  needed, 
tnd  God  shall  dwell  with  men  ancTieach  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  (verses  145— IfiC)  contains  a  confession  of  many 
ifgrarated  sins  on  the  part  of  the  Sibyl,  eren  that  of  incest,  it  seems  plainly  to 
he  a  mere  imitation  of  the  end  of  Book  II.,  and  Uiereforc  must  have  been  written 
iller  the  end  of  the  fourth  [century.  It  is  doubtless  an  interpolation  here  ;  and  a 
■liserable  one  too,  for  it  places  the  Sibyl  below  the  common  order  of  prostitutes. 
The  object  however  is,  to  show  that  the  piece  ia  of  heathen  origin. 

Book  VI 'L  This  considts  probably  of  many  different  pieces,  but 
to  loosely  and  unskilfully  put  together,  Uiat  it  is  very  difficult,  as  Bleek 
tbtimates,  to  decide  whether  it  has  one  or  twenty  authors. 

It  eommenees  with  the  declaration,  that  the  Sibyl  is  going  to  disclose  the  wrath 
of  Ood  against  the  whole  world.     All  things  shall  be  burned  up.     Avarice  is  the 
great  sin  that  occasions  all  evils  ;  it  would  exclude  the  poor  from  the  world  if  it 
Mold.     Rome  shall  first  fall.    Afler  thrice  Jive  kings  Adrian  shall  succeed,  who 
will  deify  a  boy  [Antinous],     Afler  him  shall  reign  three,  who  live  in  the  last 
liaea."     [The  writer  doubtless  means  Antoninus  Fios,  and  his  two  sons  Marcda 
ttd  Lucius  Verus.]     The  kings  heap  up  riches,  which  *^  the  matricide  fugitive, 
•MDing  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  will  distribute  to  all,  and  make  Asia  very 
tieh.*'     Nothing  shall  stand  before  him.    Then  the  end  of  all  things  shall  come 
and  the  jndgment  of  God.     Rome  t  hall  be  plunged  into  a  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
iloiie,  and  her  wailiogs  be  heard  by  all.    Then  follows  a  picture  of  her  miseries, 
■wuiingly  intended  to  resemble  the  wailings  over  Babylon  in  Rev.  xviii.     Verses 
131— -160  coBsist  of  one  or  more  pieces  relating  to  the  same  subject,  viz.,  the 
ftU  of  Rome,  and  the  victorious  return  and  cruel  excesses  of  Nero.    ^*  No  longer 
■halt  thou,"  [queen  of  cities],  says  the  Sibyl,  **  have  empire  over  the  fields  of 
fraitful  Rome,  when  the  ruler  shall  come  from  Asia  with  Mars.     When  this  is 
done  he  shall  come  with  violence  against  the  city"  [Rome],  verses  145—147. 
Again  :  **From  the  Asiatic  country  shall  he  come  in  Trojan  chariots,  with  vehement 
Uignation.  Surveying  all,  he  marches  on,  passing  over  the  sea  [the  Hellespont]; 
■■d  then  black  blood  shall  accompany  the  great  beast.    The  dog  has  produced  a 
Coo,  which  will  destroy  the  shepherds.     [Q.  Nero,  at  first  only  a  xfwV,  has  now 
bMome  a  Uio¥  ?]     But  they  shall  take  away  his  sceptre,  and  he  shall  go  down  to 
Hades."  [Comp.  Rev.  17:  8, 11.]     This  whole  piece  wears  the  air  of  being  com- 
pooed  earlier  than  the  preceding  part  of  the  book,  which  (verse  50  seq.)  refers  to 
Aries  jive  kings  of  Rome,  and  particularly  to  Adrian,  then  again  (65)  to  Antoninus 
Piaa  and  his  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Lucius  Verus.    The  no(}d^atov  .  .  .  '£fi^aMfP 
l^yoc  of  verses  140, 141  must  be  either  Titus  or  Adrian ;  1  should  incline  to  the 
ftffiner,  because  the  predictions  respecting  Nero's  return  seem  to  be  of  such  a 
ckaraeter  as  most  have  been  current  soon  afler  his  death.    Verse  148  speaks  of 
MB  jctjs  [i.  e.  A.  U.  C.  =  A.  D.  194],  as  the  time  of  Rome's  duration.    But  this 
mw  appears  to  me  to  be  adscititious,  being  later  than  the  surrounding  context. 
Venes  160 — 168  denounce  Rhodes,  Thebes,  Rome,  Delos,  Samoa,  and  Persia,  in 
th«  iMual  style.    To  this  succeed  two  verses  which  seem  to  be  Messianic :  ^*  Then 
dwU  a  pure  king  reign  over  all  the  earth  forever,  raising  the  dead."     Verses 

171 ^315  are  a  singular,  and  (to  roe  in  many  places)  unintelligible  mixture. 

ia  the  diiknif^fi .  •  •  /<^^o  st^ros  •  .  .  itov  fiaadfiia  ti^^  axkiffOfUvfj  xvxHt 
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1  wot  not,  mileflB  it  be  the  ehureh  under  the  gymbol  of  a  womui.    A 

■eason  it  described  as  following  this  «ipcfroff,  afler  the  reaurreotion  from  the  dead 

Next  follow  thirty-four  linea,  which  constitute  an  aeroMie  with  the  name  'jGf- 
aovg  XQttarSs  [sic  !]  ^ov  vi6^y  octfTi/^,  oroev^.  The  matter  of  them  has  respeet 
to  the  final  judgment  and  destruction  of  the  world,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
and  the  joys  of  the  pious.  Lactantias  has  cited  some  of  these  veises ;  but  be  io- 
timates  nothing  respecting  the  acrqttic  in  them.  There  can  scareely  be  a  doabl| 
therefore,  that  this  part  was  composed  after  his  time,  by  selecting  here  and  tiMVi 
a  verse,  altering  some,  and  composing  others.  The  piece  has  very  little  ekw 
connection  ;  as  we  may  well  suppose. 

Next  follows  a  kind  of  historical  account  of  the  incarnation,  miracles,  sufferings, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  with  continual  allusion  to  facts  related  in  the 
Gospels.  Zion  is  called  on  to  rejoice  in  her  king,  and  U>  acknowledge  avrer  wmr 
^6v^  ^ov  vidv  i'ovra.  Spiritual  worship  must  she  pay  him. — AAer  this  all  thinga 
shall  be  destroyed ;  and  the  particulars  are  given  with  an  unusual  degree  of  po- 
etic spirit.  God  has  revealed  all  his  secrets  to  the  Sibyl,  (so  she  proceeds),  and 
she  understands  the  nature  and  times  of  all  things.  She  then  extols  the  diviat 
unity,  and  denounces  idolatry  inveighing  against  its  follies  and  its  rites  at  length. 
The  moral  virtues  are  next  commended,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  tht 
judgment  day  propounded.  With  v.  4S9  a  new  strain  seems  to  begin,  whaoh 
must  be  assigned  to  quite  a  late  period.  The  sovereign  and  creative  power  of  God 
is  first  celebrated.  Then  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  follows  with  the  tmnm^ 
ctstionof  Gabriel,  the  rejoicing  of  heaven  and  earth  at  his  birth,  the  visit  9m4 
homage  of  the  Magi  and  of  the  shepherds.  Christians  must  offer  pure  and  spirit 
oal  wonhip  to  God,  and  never  join  in  any  of  the  rites  of  idols.  In  this  pice>» 
T.  463  gives  to  the  virgin  Mary  the  appellation  of  if  alel  uov^ii ;  which  ahows  thai 
it  probably  was  not  composed  until  after  the  fourth  century ;  for  it  was  after 
period  when  the  subject  of  Mary's  perpetual  virginity  began  to  |be 
Thus  ends  the  eight  books,  which  have,  until  recently,  comprised  all  that 
known  in  modern  times  respecting  the  Sibylline  Oracles. 

Since  the  publication  of  Bleek's  critical  examination  of  the  eight  booki 
of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  A.  Mai,  in  his  Nova  Collectio  Scriptt.  Yet 
m.  p.  202  seq.,  has  published  Books  XI — ^XIY,  which  he  found  in  the 
Libraries  of  Italy ;  so  that  only  Books  IX.  X.  are  now  wanting,  in  ordir 
to  complete  fourteen  books  of  this  most  singular  refic  of  antiquity. 
Aa  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  work  of  Mai,  and 
therefore  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the  remaining  Ixx^  of 
the  work  before  us,  I  shall  here  subjoin,  in  a  note,  a  brief  account  of 
the  books  recently  discovered,  as  given  by  F.  Liicke  in  his  Introduodoft 
to  the  Apocalypse,  p.  122  seq.* 

•"  The  dryness  and  uniformity  of  tone,  in  a  word,  the  whole  manner  of  tbeae 
books,  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  eight.  The  religious  and  doctrinal  elementa, 
however,  are  much  less  apparent.  Book  XI.  contains  a  Sibylline  representatioia 
of  Jewish,  Grecian,  Macedonian,  Romish,  and  Egyptian  history,  from  the  flood 
down  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  tone  is  apparently  Jewish.  It  resembles,  in  par- 
ticular, that  of  Book  III. ;  and  in  part  it  exhibits  the  same  expressions  and  veraea; 
e.  g.  V.  161  seq.  respecting  Homer,  comp.  Book  HI.  v.  357  seq. ;  v.  800  m^. 
Rspeeting  Alexander  the  Great,  comp.  Book  111.  v.  319  aeq.    Aa  a  wbole,  ko#- 
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I  do  not  leom  that  anj  special  aid  b  to  be  derived  from  these 
tional  books,  to  the  purposes  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  exegesis. 
Bleek,  it  seems,  has  not  deemed  them  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
eootinue  his  Sibylline  criticisms ;  which  he  promised  to  do^  in  case  there 
ihoiild  i^pear  to  be  sufficient  reason,  when  these  latter  books  were  pub- 
Ikhed. 

A  hasty  or  superficial  reader  may  judge  the  time  and  pains  bestowed 
on  such  books  as  these,  to  be  but  illy  laid  out.  I  can  assure  him  that 
he  is  much  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  study  of  them  helps  to  place  one 
in  the  ancient  circle  of  thought,  reasoning,  and  exju^ssion,  among  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  to  which,  in  case  he  means  to  pursue  critical  studies, 
h  is  of  no  small  importance  for  him  to  attain.  The  Sibylline  Oracles, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  do  not  contain  more  than  one  or  two  seemingly 
designed  imitations  of  the  Apocalypse.  Book  YUL  v.  104  seq.  c(hi- 
tains  a  lament  over  Rome,  evidently,  as  I  think,  designed  to  imitate 
Bev.  xviiL  But  in  all  the  Messianic  passages,  and  in  all  the  millennial 
oies,  although  there  are  of  course  many  points  of  coincidence  with  the 
Apocalypse,  yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any,  or  scarcely  any,  de- 

•ver,  the  character  of  the  composition  is  somewhat  different,  sometimes  more  com- 
pmaed,  at  other  times  more  diffase ;  in  general  the  connection  is  more  close.  In 
•II  probability  it  is  a  Jewish  Alexandrine  production,  and  of  a  date  a  little  before 
Um  Christian  era.    Or  is  it  merely  an  imitation  of  such  a  production  ? " 

**  Book  XII,  in  its  commencement,  resembles  the  beginning  of  fiook  V.  It 
hokb  the  same  course.  The  aeries  of  Roman  emperors,  from  Augustus  down- 
wards, is  described  in  the  Sibylline  manner ;  but  under  Augustus  the  appearance 
of  the  Sarionr  is  made  the  subject  of  special  notice  ;  which  is  not  the  case  in 
Book  III.  While  in  Book  III.  the  account  is  brought  down  only  to  Adrian,  in 
Book  XII.  it  is  continued  down  to  Alexander  Severus,  to  whom  it  leaps  from 
loptimios  Severus,  [omitting  Caracalla  and  Heliogabalus].  It  is  much  mutilated 
at  the  dose  ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  stops  with  Alexander  Severua.  Perhaps,  in 
•oeordance  with  the  probable  meaning  of  y.  287,  which  is  somewhat  obscure,  it 
written  in  the  year  222,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus." 

**Book  XIII.  narrates,  in  a  Sibylline  manner,  the  wars,  especially  the  oriental 
of  the  Romish  empire,  down  to  Valerian  and  Gallienus  in  the  middle  of  the 
century.  But  with  what  emperor  the  narration  commences,  I  am  not  able 
to  conjecture ;  perhaps  with  the  time  succeeding  Alex.  Severus.  The  central 
point  appears  to  be  I^pt  The  account  of  the  mathematical  fame  of  Bostra  [in 
Pbenicia]  y.  (>7  seq.,  is  a  remarkable  circumstance." 

•*  Book  XIV.  is  obscure.  The  destruction  of  Rome,  however,  is  a  prominent 
fctore  of  it,  v.  31  seq. ;  then  follows  the  rebuilding  of  the  same,  v.  125  seq.  The 
floeamstanoe  is  noted,  that  Rome  furnishes  itself  with  provisions  for  one  whole 
jvar,  Ib  expectation  of  a  long  season  of  distress.  The  last  of  the  Latin  race  of 
emperors  appears  and  passes  away  ;  but  after  him  comes  a  race  of  kings  who  con- 
tiane  a  long  time.  The  irruption  of  the  northern  hordes,  and  the  fall  of  the  wes- 
torn  Roman  empire,  stand  prominent  everywhere.  The  whole  may  probably  have 
ooBapooad  in  the  fAh  oentanr." 
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pendence  of  the  one  composition  on  the  other.  A  coinddenoe,  then,  ae 
to  matter  or  manner  between  the  two  writings,  affords  ns,  under  sndi 
drcnmstances,  the  more  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  the  modes  of  think- 
ing and  speaking  on  Messianic  subjects,  during  the  eariy  ages  oi  Chri^ 
tianity.  More  or  less  o£  illustration  by  means  of  the  Sibylline  Oraelea, 
in  regard  to  difficult  passages  in  the  Apocalypse,  or  in  respect  to  those 
whose  aesthedcal  character  has  been  severely  questioned,  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  sequel  of  the  present  work. 

There  are  moreover  so  many  passages,  in  these  Oracles,  of  a  mtZ- 
lennial  character ;  so  many  that  describe  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion ;  so  many  that 
threaten  destruction  and  ample  retribution  to  heathen  and  cruel  Rome ; 
so  many  that  have  regard  to  the  beast,  the  man  of  sin  and  the  son  of 
perdition  [Nero] ;  so  many  that  bring  to  view  the  future  prosperity  and 
glory  of  the  church ;  that  every  judicious  reader  must  perceive  at  oncOi 
how  near  the  prominent  and  principal  subjects  of  these  books  come  to 
the  all  pervading  subjects  of  the  Apocalypse.  How  can  it  be,  that  the 
one  should  not  cast  some  light  upon  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  other  ? 

As  a  specimen  now  of  what  may  be  gathered  from  such  a  book  as  thiSi 
to  illustrate  some  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  Eev.  13:  18,  where  the  name  of  tlie  beast,  which  sym- 
bolizes Rome,  is  said  to  designate  the  number  66 G,  and  to  be  d^&ftig 
avi^Qoinov,  i.  e.  reckoned  after  the  usual  mode  among  men  <^  counting 
numbers.  This  has  been  put  by  some  to  the  account  of  Cahbalismy  in 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse ;  or  it  has  even  been  regarded  by  others 
as  only  a  kind  of  childish  trifling  with  so  grave  a  subject.  But  that 
such  modes  of  designating  names,  which  were  not  intended  to  be  spdcen 
out  directly  and  yet  were  designed  to  be  made  known  to  the  readev^ 
were  common  in  ancient  times,  appears  plainly  from  the  Sibylline  Ora- 
cles. E.  g.  in  Book  1.  v.  141  seq.  (p.  115),  Jehovah,  in  addressing 
Noah,  is  represented,  instead  of  declaring  his  own  name  directly,  as 
propounding  it  in  the  following  terms : 

*Ewla  y^fijittt  1^01,  TtTQaovXXapds  eifiit,  v6h  fit  • 
jitTQiiq  aiirQWTOi  8vo  y^dfifiat  txovaiv  entdartj^ 
*H  XoiUfj  Si  koiTTci,  xdl  eialv  atpouva  rd  nlvtt, 
Tov  navrd^  o  dQidjfiov  ixaToyrdSes  tiol  Sis  oxTfJ, 
Kal  TQiZe  T^  SexdSes  ovv  y  inrd. 

That  is :  "I  have  nine  letters,  and  am  of  four  syllables ;  consider  me ; 
1.  e.  reflect  well  what  name  corresponds  with  this].  The  first  three 
[syllables]  have  each  two  letters ;  the  reuMuning  one  the  rest  [of  the 
letters].  Five  of  them  are  consonants.  In  respect  to  the  whole  num- 
ber, it  is  twice  800,  and  three  times  three  decades,  with  seven." 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  context,  after  all,  what  the  name  is,  and 
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diftrent  namee  have  been  oonjecturedL  The  word  dpixqiWfog  (wupeak- 
oftfe)  seems  to  correspond  best  to  the  descriptioiL  This  word  has  five 
eoDSonants ;  the  first  three  syllables  have  each  two  letters ;  the  number 
amounts  indeed  only  to  1696 ;  but  with  the  addition  of  a  futva^y  i.  e. 
mntj  or  one,  the  neQUxtuto^,  dtioxataatatutofy  xou  ttQoaXdfi^apog  a^O'- 
Itig^  L  e.  the  comprehensive,  restorative,  and  helping  number,  (as  Uie 
Flatonists  and  Pythagoreans  call  it),  makes  out  the  number  in  question. 
The  whole  agrees  entirely  with  the  ancient  notion,  that  the  name  of 
Jehovah  was  aq)(iiff^og,  (as  Josephus  says),  and  was  known  only  to  the 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  ^vixqxovog  is  not  indeed  a  common  Greek 
msd ;  but  it  is  formed  analogically,  and  ccNresponds  so  well,  both  in  re- 
wptd  to  number  and  signification,  with  the  intention  oi  the  Sibyllist, 
thai  it  does  not  seem  to  be  improbable  that  this  word  was  intended.  So 
Gallaeus,  in  a  note  upon  the  passage. 

Again,  in  vs.  325  seq.  (p.  177),  the  Sibyllist,  having  concluded  the 
aeoonnt  of  the  flood,  and  the  return  of  its  waters,  predicts  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah :  *'  Then  the  Son  of  the  great  God,  clothed  in  flesh,  almll 
come  to  men,  being  made  like  to  mortal  men  on  the  earth : 

T^hoa^  (pojvijevTa  tp^Qojv,  rdS*  ntpatva  tv  avrtf 
Jtaa^VT  dyyMufV,  aQi&fiinf  S*  oXop  ij^ovofirjpto, 
^OtcTti  yd^  fiovdiag,  x^oaobe  SsndSas  in\  tovrotg 
*H9*  imarovrd^ag  oxrt/,  d'Ki<iT<m6(fat9  avdifftSnott 
Ovyo/*a  drjhiou,'' 

That  is :  ^  Producing  four  vowels,  and  announcing  doubly  the  con- 
tonants,  the  whole  number  I  will  recount  Bfis  name  shall  designate  to 
imbelieving  men  eight  monads  [unities],  so  many  decades  added  to 
these,  and  also  800."  Li  other  words:  The  name  'Iijawg  has  four 
Towels,  and  one  consonant  which  is  doubled.  In  reckoning  these,  i  as 
10,  7  —  8,  (T «  200,  0  >«  70,  V  »>  400,  g^200;  the  whole  sum  ^  888. 
How  much  this  resembles  the  666  of  Rev.  18:  18,  is  too  plain  to  be  in- 
Mtedon.* 

In  Book  V.  vs.  11  seq.,  the  succession  of  Roman  emperors  down  to 
Adrian  is  mailed,  by  referring  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  first  letter 
m  (me  of  their  leading  names  ;  e.  g.  **  he  whose  name  signifies  twice  ten 
ttands  at  the  head  of  the  series,"  meaning  KalaoQ,  or  Julius  Caesar,  where 
K  »-  20.  ''  Next  follows  he  whose  name  is  the  Jirst  of  the  alphabet," 
L  e.  Augustas ;  "  then  he  whose  name  marks  800,"  i.  e.  Tiberius ;  '<  then 
he  whose  name  marks  8,"  i.  e.  Fouog,  i.  e.  Caius  Caligula ;  then  K  — ^ 

•  The  lecond  clause,  tie.  rd^  atfutra  iv  oiJrijJ,  JtmsM  dyyiUmv^  it  a  text 
which  I  have  formed  from  that  of  the  Cod.  Reg.  and  Futeanut.  The  common 
text,  TiC^  d^pmva  w  ourw  Staoir  dyydlufv,  i»  plainly  corrupt,  and  yields  no  intel- 
tifiUa  meaninf .  TIm  text  ai  I  have  proposed  it,  makes  some  appropriate  meaa- 
ingpoMible. 
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80,  i.  e.  KXaidWi  Clandias ;  next  T^T  ■■  50,  L  e.  N^Qotp^  Nero ;  thea 
Qelbhf  Otho,  and  Yitellim  are  not  spedficallj  named,  but  adverted -to 
as  destroying  each  other ;  next  comes  OiMfraaiapagf  o  •■  70 ;  then  Ti* 
tog,  f^SOO;  then  Jofutiarog,  d-«4;  Nerva,  •> -■  50 ;  Trajan,  ir>» 
dOO ;  then  Adrian,  ^  who  has  the  name  of  a  sea"  (the  Adriatic).  In  his 
reign  the  writer  in  all  probability  lived ;  so  that  it  coold  have  been  bat 
a  little  while  after  the  ApocalTpse  was  written,  when  this  mode  of  de» 
signation  was  employed. 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  acrostic  piece,  of  which  an  aoooont  is  givcA 
on  p.  100  above. 

Now  as  none  of  these  reckonings  appear  to  be  groonded  at  all  on  Ae 
Apocalypse,*  they  serve,  as  independent  testimony,  to  show  what  the 
taste  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  was,  when  matters  of  this  natiat 
were  to  be  designated  in  a  prophetic  way,  and  names  were  not  intended 
to  be  plainly  and  directly  spoken.  If  there  be  any  conceit  in  this,  John 
does  not  stand  alone,  at  all  events.  I  accede  to  the  troth  of  the  namvfc, 
that  the  taste  of  onr  times  is  different ;  but  I  am  not  aware,  that  la  A 
matter  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  that  with  which  John  was  concerned  m 
the  Apocalypse,  i.  e.  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  emperOTs  under  whoae 
dominion  he  lived,  he  could  well  have  managed  this  business  with  more 
caution  and  delicacy  than  he  has  done,  provided  that  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  bound  (as  he  doubtless  did)  to  declare  the  whole  truth  so  that  it 
might  be  understood.  A  heathen  magistrate  would  be  likely  to  read 
Bev.  Id:  18  with  scorn  or  with  disregard ;  Christians  would  natnraUy 
seek  with  deep  interest  for  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  might  find  it 
without  much  difficulty.  See  the  Excursus  on  Bev.  13: 18,  in  VoL  IL, 
for  further  explanations. 

Those  who  fully  believe  that  when  God  speaks  to  men,  he  does  it  in 
conformity  with  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  which  belong  to  the 
age  and  country  in  which  they  live,  will  find,  in  such  a  mode  of  desig- 
nating names  as  the  Sibylline  Oracles  present,  evidences  of  the  proba- 
bility that  John  mi^t  have  employed  a  similar  method  of  speaking,  and 
have  done  so  without  giving  any  ofience  to  the  taste  of  his  contemporar 

*  When  I  suggest,  that  none  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  appear  to  be  grounded  on 
the  book  of  Revelation,  I  speak  only  what  the  reading  of  them  everywhere  has 
suggested  to  me,  so  far  as  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Apocalypse  are  conoemed. 
That  the  same  doctrines,  in  many  respects,  are  taught  in  both,  is  folly  conceded ; 
for  some  of  the  Sibyllists  have  drawn  largely  from  the  store  of  Christian  doctrine. 
But  they  do  not  present  it  in  Apocalyptic  colours.  At  least,  I  can  see  no  attempt 
at  close  imitation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apocalypse  was  extant,  when 
the  above  numerical  descriptions  were  written ;  and  especially  the  two  copied 
from  Book  I ,  which  is  of  later  stamp.  But  still,  there  is  no  apparent  attempt  at 
imitation.  It  appears  to  be  rather  the  spirit  of  the  times,  than  imitation  of  Rev.  IS: 
18,  which  prompted  the  efforts  of  the  authors. 
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Above  all  may  this  be  conceded  to  him,  when  the  necessity  for 
^leaking  in  a  guarded  manner  was  much  more  urgent  on  him,  than  it 
was  in  anj  of  the  cases  where  such  a  method  of  designation  is  adopted 
ID  the  Sibjlline  Oracles. 

The  reader  may  now  perceive,  by  an  example  of  such  a  nature  as  is 
pndaoed  above,  how  easy  it  is  to  suppose,  that  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
may  be  profitable  reading  for  an  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse.* 

The  facts  stated  in  the  note  below,  serve  to  show  how  widely  spread 
were  the  original  Sibylline  Oracles,  either  real  or  pretended ;  and  also 
how  much  credit  was  given  to  them  at  Rome,  in  preference  to  all  other 
oracular  compositions.  Viewed  in  this  light  we  can  account  for  it,  tliat 
the  Jews  of  Egypt  began  early  to  imitate  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  in  order 
duit  they  might  gain  a  listening  ear  among  the  heathen  to  the  mono- 
theistic doctrines  inculcated  by  their  compositions.  To  the  heathen,  who 
illowed  the  importance  of  Sibylline  testimony,  an  appeal  of  this  nature, 
it  was  thought,  would  prove  to  be  an  argumentvm  ad  haminem.  With 
what  success  this  piotts  fraud  was  attended,  we  do  not  for  certainty 
ioiow.  It  would  seem  at  least  to  have  made  considerable  impression ; 
otherwise  it  would  hardly  have  been  resorted  to  so  often  as  it  was. 

*  I  sabjoin  in  a  note,  a  few  historical  notices,  which  may  serve  to  cast  some 
Ijg^t  on  the  rise  of  such  a  book  as  the  Sibytline  Oracles.  Long  before  the  Chris- 
tisn  era.  Oracles  of  the  Sibyls  were  in  circulation  among  the  heathen.  They  ap- 
ftmr  to  have  had  altogetlter  the  most  credit  among  the  Romans.  The  common 
aaeoont  of  the  Roman  historians  is,  that  a  Sibyl  of  Cumae  came  to  Tarquin  the 
iBCond,  and  sold  him  three  books  of  oracles,  after  destroying  six  which  he  had  be- 
fore twice  refused  to  purchase  )  that  he  paid  a  large  price  for  them,  and  commit- 
ted the  custody  of  them  to  two  priests  of  the  patrician  order,  [duumviri  sacrorum] ; 
th«t  they  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  consulted  only  on  public 
oeeasions,  and  then  with  great  solemnity ;  that  in  the  civil  war  between  Marina 
tad  Sylla  they  were  burnt,  together  with  the  Capitol,  (about  82  B.  C.) ;  and  that 
ift»r  this,  the  Senate  by  a  decree,  caused  search  to  be  made  throughout  Italy  and 
Greece  for  Sibylline  writings,  great  numbers  of  which  were  procured.  It  seems 
highly  probable,  that  many  were  forged,  in  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  obtain 
money  for  them  from  the  Roman  Senate.  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  II.  54)  openly  at- 
iKki  the  credit  of  them  ;  and  Augustus,  (B.  C.  21),  when  he  came  to  the  office 
tf  the  supreme  Pontificate,  afler  the  death  of  the  Consul,  Lepidus,  gave  orders 
for  the  collection  of  all  Libri  FatidUi  throughout  the  empire  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  more  than  2000  of  thejn  were  collected.  These  he  burned ;  and  also  many 
of  those  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  which  he  judged  to  be  worthless,  (Sueton.  Au- 
gustas, cap.  31).  Tiberius  also  burned  many  more.  The  Roman  (Christian)  em- 
perors forbade  them  to  be  taken  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Capitolinus.  There 
they  were  consulted,  however,  by  the  emperor  Julian  (A.  D.  363),  and  in  399 
thtj  were  burned  by  Stilico,  agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  emperor  Honorius. 

Vmnro  reckons  no  less  than  ten  Sibyls,  at  his  time  ;  (ho  was  cotemporary  with 
Jnlioa  Caesar,  and  dedicated  his  Uhri  Divinamm  Rerum  to  him).  The  number  haa 
been  much  disputed ;  Plato  speaks  of  but  one  ;  Solinus  and  Pliny  of  three  ;  Aelian 
of  ftwr ;  the  lecount  of  Varro  has  been  generally  admitted  in  modem  times. 
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From  Jews  before  the  Christiaa  era,  and  Jewish  ChristiaDB  after  Ait 
commencement  of  it,  seems  to  have  proceeded  a  large  portion  of  Ike 
whole  mass  of  Sibylline  Grades.  The  contents  of  them  show,  that  ncme 
of  them,  as  they  now  are,  could  have  been  the  pure  oompositiiHis  of  he^ 
then  writers ;  unquestionably  none  of  them  belonged  to  the  collection  of 
Sibylline  writings  at  Rome ;  unless,  possibly,  a  few  paragraphs  or  lines^ 
here  and  there,  may  have  been  inserted  from  copies  of  those  Qrades 
which  were  extant  before  the  expurgation  by  Augustus. 

No  wonder,  now,  that  in  an  age  when  pious  frauds  were  so  common, 
and  when  Sibylline  and  other  Oracles  so  abounded  as  they  did  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  tliat  here  and  there  a  prosdytist,  whose  imaginatiffn 
was  much  more  prominent  than  his  judgment  or  integrity,  should  have 
resorted  to  such  means  of  accomplishing  his  end.  That  cunning  in  this 
case,  however,  as  in  mast  others,  defeated  its  own  purposes,  is  plaift 
enough  from  the  manner  in  which  Cclsus  treats  the  compositions  befoiB 
us.  The  whole  fraud  was  evident  enough  to  his  sagacity  ;  and  he  ridi- 
cules it  and  shows  his  contempt  for  it,  in  a  manner  that  proves  how  iU- 
adapted  pious  frauds  are,  in  the  end,  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and 
holiness.-^!  am  aware,  that  some,  e.  g.  Thorlacius,  and  several  indivi* 
duals  before  him,  have  defended  the  intentions  of  those  who  wrote  Ib6 
Sibylline  Oracles,  and  have  merely  placed  them  to  the  account  of  honest 
and  well-intended  fictions.  The  study  of  them  has  satisfied  me,  that  the 
writers  intended  they  should  be  taken  as  the  actual  productions  of  he»> 
then  Fcttidicae,  in  order  that  heathen  readers  might  be  silenced  when 
Christian  arguments  were  urged  upon  them,  by  an  appeal  to  their  own 
admitted  authorities. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  it  alters  not  the  value  of  the  books  to  us, 
when  searching  for  means  of  illustrating  the  productions  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. The  Sibylline  Orades,  specially  those  which  were  composed  by 
Christians,  exhibit  the  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  common  at  that 
period,  in  regard  to  many  liiglily  important  subjects.  No  inteUigent 
man  can  read  them,  who  has  an  acquaintance  with  the  criticism  and  exe- 
gesis of  the  New  Testament  books,  without  feeling  that  he  is  sensihij  a 
gainer  by  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them.  But  how  any  <Hie  can  now 
read  them,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  actual  revdaiion$ 
of  the  Grodhead  to  the  heathen,  which  have  merely  been  interpolated  by 
Christians,  I  am  not  able  to  see.  Yet  Bishop  Horscley  did  so ;  and  la 
his  posthumous  Works  is  a  defence  of  this  position.  Sddom  have  so 
much  talent  and  learning  as  this  prelate  possessed,  been  united  with  so 
little  critical  taste,  skill,  and  sound  judgment  His  predominant  instinct 
seems  to  have  been  a  love  of  paradoxes.  Why  should  the  Sibylline 
Orades  be  viewed  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  we  place  the 
great  mass  of  apocryphal  books,  which  have  come  down  from  the  early 
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?  Some  of  these  are  superior,  in  point  of  taste  and  importance  of 
r,  to  the  Sibylline  Oracles. 
I  ttm  aware  of  what  Thorladus  and  others  have  said  in  praise  of  these 
epmpositiona.  That  now  and  then  a  few  verses  occur,  or  a  paragri4>h, 
wUch  are  well  executed,  and  contain  good  doctrine,  even  noble  senti- 
mentSi  is  oertainij  true.  But  the  great  mass  of  them  is  such  dry,  for- 
■m1»  tumid,  inanimate,  and  pedestrian  verse,  that  I  cannot  but  subscribe 
to  the  judgment  of  Bleek,  who  thinks  the  book  would  seldom  indeed 
be  looked  at,  were  it  not  that  there  is  so  much  material  in  it  for  critics. 

[The  editions  of  these  Oracles  are,  (1)  Of  Betuleius,  1545,  8vo.  0i)  Tbe  aame 
with  Castellio's  Lat.  version,  1546.  (3)  Opsopaeus,  1589, 1599,  and  1607,  8yo. 
(4)  Qallaeot,  1689,  4to.  At  the  oloae  of  the  last  named  edition,  is  a  collection 
(tan  Opsopaeufl)  of  the  most  notable  of  the  heathen  Oracles,  which  have  been 
pmerred  in  different  authors  of  ancient  times.  The  reading  of  these  will  satisfy 
•nj  one,  how  different  is  the  tenor  of  such  compositions  from  that  of  the  Sibylline 
Oneles  which  have  just  been  examined.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  think  of  maintain- 
faif  their  genuineness. — The  best  account  of  these  Oracles,  is  that  by  Bleek  in 
SeUeiermacher,  etc.,  Zeitschrifl,  St.  I.  II.  Thorlacius  has  published  a  Critique 
OB  them,  in  his  Libri  Sibyllistarum  1815,  8vo. ;  which,  however,  Bleek  has  near- 
ly dcmolisbed. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  pursue  his  investigations  to  a  wider  extent,  he  will  find 
ample  discussions  by  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  Capell,  Manesius,  Hornbeck,  J.  C.  Vo«- 
■ios,  Gotelerhis,  Marckius,  Schmidt,  Crasset,  Nehring,  Whiston,  Beveridge,  J. 
YoMiiM,  Grotius,  Simon,  Dn  Pin,  Reiske,  Tentzel,  Daubuz,  Ekhard,  Gallaeus, 
Hemnann,  Reinesius,  Huet,  Cave,  Mosheim,  Monscher,  Corrodi  (a  vivid  picture), 
and  Fabricios.  To  these  may  be  added  Schoel,  in  bis  Greschichte  Griech.  Lit,  I. 
p.  33  seq. ;  also  Thorlacius*  Conspectus  Doctr.  Christ,  in  Lib.  Sib.,  in  Miscellanea 
fiafiiienaia,  by  MQnter,  1818,  Tom.  I.  pp.  113—180.  The  reader  will  find  exact  and 
•■pie  references  to  the  respective  treatises  of  all  these  authors,  in  Bleek  (ubi 
fliipra),  p.  130  seq.  Never  has  the  work  of  impartial  criticism  in  respect  to  these 
Ortelet  been  thoroughly  done,  before  the  effort  of  Bleek ;  and  even  he,  wearied 
«f  his  work  before  it  was  finished,  has  not  accomplished  all  that  might  be  done.] 

(e)  Testamentnm  XII.  Patriarcharum. 

Dr.  Nitzsch,  in  his  De  TestamenUs  XII,  PcUnarcharum,  1810,  4to., 
has  sliown,  according  to  general  concession  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  probably  be  controverted,  that  the  work  so  entitled  is  a  production  of 
tlie  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  or  of  the  beginning  of  the  second. 
I  can  scarcely  hesitate,  after  an  attentive  study  of  the  contents  of  the 
Testaments,  in  expressing  my  belief  that  it  was  composed  shortly  after 
the  Apocalypse  had  obtained  circulation.  The  references  to  the  Apocar 
Ijrpee  are,  in  a  few  places,  quite  plain ;  e.  g.  Testament  Levi,  18,  doi<feig 
toSg  iyioig  (payih  ix  zov  ^vXov  z^g  J^m^St  comp.  Rev.  2:  7 ;  Testament 
Joseph  19  and  Testament  Naphtali  5,  comp.  Rev.  12:  1 — 6,  (a  woman 
dodied  with  the  sun,  etc).  The  references,  to  the  matter  of  the  New 
Testament  history  are  somewhat  numerous,  and  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
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The  plan  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  oonoeivedy  from  the  exam- 
ples of  counsel  given  on  a  death-bed  bj  Jaoob,  Joseph,  etc^  as  well  as 
from  the  farewell  addresses  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  others.  The  twelve 
patriarchs  are  successively  introduced,  as  imparting  to  their  posteritj 
their  last  advice,  in  respect  to  their  future  demeanor.  Together  with 
the  moral  precepts  which  thej  are  made  to  utter,  is  intermingled  varioiw 
matter  that  has  relation  to  future  times ;  and  among  the  rest,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  passages  that  have  respect  both  to  the  Messiah  and 
the  prosperity  and  triumph  of  his  kingdom.  Beyond  all  reasonable 
question,  the  author  was  a  Christian  Jew. 

The  matter  and  manner  of  such  a  work,  composed  so  early  as  the  first 
eentury,  must  be  of  interest  to  an  interpreter  of  the  sacred  books,  which 
were  composed  at  the  same  period,  and  by  Jewish  Christians.  Spe- 
cially do  the  Messianic  passages,  and  those  which  respect  the  churchy 
deserve  an  attentive  perusal  and  consideration.  I  shall  be  as  brief  in 
my  account  of  the  matter  oi  this  production,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  permit 

I.  The  TxsTAMKifT  of  Reuben.  It  is  made  up  mainly  of  confesftion  of  mh 
in  the  matter  of  Bilhah  (Gen.  35:  22),  and  of  Joseph  (Gen.  37:  21  seq.);  then 
£>llow  earnest  exhortations  to  his  descendants  to  avoid  ancleanness.  He  warns 
them,  at  the  close,  "  to  hearken  to  the  sons  of  Levi  [the  priestsj,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  time  of  the  high  priest,  the  Christ,  whom  the  Lord  has  promised. 
The  Lord  will  bless  Levi  and  Judah  ;  in  him  [i.  e.  in  Judah,  as  1  understand  it], 
the  Lord  hath  chosen  a  fiaoilti^s  cuwvfov  who  shall  reign  over  all  people.  In  c. 
2,  3,  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  anthropology.  *^  The  Lord  created  man  with  seven 
spirits,  constituents  of  his  nature  ;  to  these  Beliar  [Belial]  has  added  seven  spirits 
of  error.  In  each  case  is  superadded  an  eighth  spirit,  to  Trvct/m  tov  vnrov,  which 
seems  designed  to  modify  the  other  spirits.  Will  this  help  to  cast  any  light  on 
the  beast  who  is  the  eighth  king,  mentioned  in  that  dark  passage  of  Rev.  17:  11  ? 

II.  Simeon.  This  is  a  sermon  on  envy,  and  the  murderous  consequences  of  it, 
as  exhibited  by  himself  in  the  matter  of  Joseph.  Toward  the  close  the  author 
proceeds,  in  the  manner  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  to  denounce  Canaan,  Amalek, 
the  Cappadocians,  the  Xertaiot^,  i.  e.  the  Romans,  and  Ham  [Egypt].  After  their 
destruction,  ^<  the  great  God  of  Israel  will  make  his  appearance  as  a  man,  and 
save  the  race  of  men.  All  the  spirits  of  error  shall  be  trodden  down,  and  men 
■^all  reign  over  evil  spirits.  Then  shall  I  [Simeon]  arise  in  gladness,  etc.  .  . . 
The  Lord  will  raise  up  from  Levi  [one]  as  a  high  priest,  and  from  Judah  one  as 
a  king,  both  God  and  man,  [John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ  ?}  So  will  he  save 
all  men.*' 

III.  Levi.  This  is  the  longest  section  of  the  whole,  and  it  appears  pretty  plain- 
ly,  from  the  manner  and  matter  of  its  contents,  that  the  author  belonged  to  this 
tribe,  and  was  zealous  for  its  rights.  In  a  dream  he  is  rapt  into  heaven  and  then 
passes  through  seven  heavens,  resembling  in  some  respects  those  mentioned  in 
the  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  There  he  is  told,  that  <*  through  him  and  Judah  the 
Lord  will  appear  among  men,  saving  among  them  every  race  of  men."  An  ac- 
count is  given  to  him  of  each  heaven.  In  the  fifth  are  the  inter cedivg  angels.  .  . . 
**  When  the  rocks  are  rent,  the  sun  extinguished,  the  waters  dried  up,  fire  shrink- 
ing away  and  every  creature  troubled,  when  even  the  invisible  spirits  are  melted. 
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■ad  Hadn  itself  defpoiled,  ky  lAe  nfering  qf  the  Matt  High,  meo,  still  remaining 
unbelievers,  shall  be  punished ;"  c.  4.  That  is,  because  thej  do  not  believe  in 
the  Saviour,  they  are  punished.  **  Levi  is  to  be  made  a  minister  of  Gk>d,  until 
the  Lord  shall  visit  all  nations  with  the  tender  mercies  of  his  Son  forever."  Levi 
is  then  told,  that  his  posterity  will  aid  in  crucifying  the  son  of  God,  and  he  is  di- 
lected  to  warn  them  ;  c.  4. 

The  gates  of  the  highest  heaven  are  now  opened  to  Levi,  and  he  sees  the  Mott 
High  upon  his  throne  of  glory,  who  says  :  ^^Levi,  I  have  given  the  blessings  of 
the  priesthood,  until  I  shall  come  and  diodl  in  the  midst  cf  Israel ;"  [God  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh.]    He  is  then  dismissed  and  commissioned  to  destroy  She- 
chem  [Gen.  zzxiv.],  an  account  of  which  transaction  he  gives.    After  this  he 
sees  [in  a  dream]  seven  men  who  severally  bestow  on  him  the  diflSsrent  parts  of  a 
priest's  and  a  prophet's  costume,  and  then  consecrate  him  to  his  office.    After  a 
dark  passage  about  the  various  classes  of  Levites,  the  seven  [angels]  tell  him, 
that  ^  a  king  will  arise  from  Judah,  who  will  institute  a  new  priesthood,  pattern- 
ed so  as  to  have  respect  to  all  nations."    in  the  meantime  the  priesthood  and  its 
privileges  are  to  be  his.    He  is  then  instructed  in  its  duties,  by  his  grandfather 
Isaac.    He  now  warns  his  descendanjis,  that  he  is  innocent  as  to  their  future  sin^ 
**  which  they  will  commit  in  the  end  of  the  world  {tKl  ttwtiXiitf.  tvp  aitivwv),  doing 
wickedly  toward  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  deceiving  Israel."    Jerusalem 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  Jews  dispersed  among  all  the  nations ;  as  the  book  of 
£noch  the  just  predicts.    The  priests,  at  a  future  period,  will  become  exceedingly 
eorrupt,  and  practice  every  kind  of  iniquity.    The  Jews  shall  be  dispersed  for 
seventy  weeks,  as  the  book  of  £noch  predicts.    '*  The  man  who  renovates  th« 
law"  will  be  slain  by  the  wicked  priests,  who  will  be  ignorant  of  his  resurrection, 
and  know  not  that  by  theii  malignity  they  have  brought  innocent  blood  upon  their 
own  heads.    Because  of  this,  their  place  shall  be  made  desolate.    The  priesthood 
is  then  divided  into  seven  Jubilees,  which  are  variously  characterised  ;  after  these 
^  the  Lord  will  raise  up  a  priest,  to  whom  all  his  word  will  be  revealed  ;  who  will 
judge  righteously  ;  his  star  shall  arise,  like  that  of  a  king ;  be  shall  wax  great  in 
the  world  until  his  ascension  ;  he  shall  shine  so  as  to  scatter  all  darkness ;  peace 
■hall  be  universal ;  the  heavens  shall  rejoice,  the  earth  be  glad  ;  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  earth,  as  the  waters  of  the  seas ;  the 
glorious  angels  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  shall  exult ;  the  heavens  shall  open, 
and  Holiness  [i.  e.  the  Holy  Spirit]  come  down  upon  him,  with  the  voice  of  the 
Father.    The  glory  of  the  Most  High  shall  be  uttered  over  him,  and  the  spirit  of 
tmdeiBtanding  and  sanctification  shall  rest  upon  him.    By  water  shall  he  bestow 
the  excellence  of  the  Lord  upon  his  sons  in  truth  forever  ...  all  sin  shall  cease 
during  his  priesthood ;  the  wicked  shall  rest  from  evil,  and  the  just  shall  rest  in 
bim.    He  shall  open  the  gates  of  paradise,  and  place  there  the  sword  that  flamed 
against  Adam,  aqd  give  his  saints  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  sano- 
ti6cation  shall  be  in  them.    Beliar  shall  be  bound  by  him,  and  to  his  own  children 
power  will  be  given  to  tread  evil  spirits  under  their  feet." 

Suoh  is  the  picture  of  the  Messianic  day.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ac- 
knowledge here  a  Christian  hand.  We  recognize  also  allusions  to  facts 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  With  a  decided  Christian  belief,  how- 
erer,  the  author  of  this  work  cherished  also  a  decidedly  Judaizing  spirit, 
and  doubtless  was  one  of  those,  who  believed  that  the  l^osaic  rites  were 
still  to  be  continued,  even  under  the  Messianic  dipsensation. 
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IV.  JuDAR.  Much  of  thia  ■Mtion  is  occupied  with  recoontiAg  his  deeded 
Taloor  and  fcits  of  animal  strength  in  his  early  youth ;  some  of  them  indeed  Mf 
enough,  and  others  bordering  quite  too  much  on  the  wonderful.  E.  g.  he  took  ft 
wild  buffalo  by  the  horns  and  swung  him  around  his  head ;  he  threw  a  stone 
weighing  sixty  pounds  at  a  giant  king,  and  destroyed  him,  etc.  Then  fkmilj 
matters  and  his  incest  with  Thamar  are  related,  which  he  attributes  to  hBTiHg 
drunk  too  much  wine.  '*  Wine  turns  away  the  mind  from  truth,  whets  the  ap- 
petite of  lust,  and  leads  the  eyes  astray.  The  spirit  of  fornication  employs  wine 
as  its  servant  for  pleasurable  gratification  ;  and  these  two  things  take  away  cB 
manly  power  ;*'  [this,  at  least,  is  sober  preaching].  He  warns  his  children  againet 
wine  which  leads  men  "  to  behave  scandalously,  to  transgress  without  shainbi 
and  even  to  glory  in  dishonourable  things  as  though  they  were  praiseworthy.-. .  • 
There  are  four  evil  spirits  in  it,  concupiscence,  inflamed  passions,  luxury,  and 
base  gain."  He  has  read  in  the  book  of  Enoch  that  his  posterity  will  do  all  niBih* 
ner  of  evil.  To  him  is  given  pre-eminence  in  earthly  things  ;  to  Levi,  in  hemt* 
enly  ones.  A  king  of  his  race  is  coming,  who  will  restore  all  things,  and  reigA 
forever.  Then  follows  a  Messianic  passage  of  the  same  tenor  with  that  cited  un- 
der Testament  Levi.  At  the  close  he  says :  **  Those  who  die  in  sorrow  shall  rns 
in  joy ;  those  who  die  in  poverty  3id  nv^wv,  shall  be  made  rich  ;  those  who  die  iB 
want,  shall  be  filled  ;  those  in  weakness,  shall  be  made  strong  ;  yea,  those  who 
die  9id  ttv^tor  shall  awake  from  sleep  in  life.  .  .  .  All  people  shall  glorify  the  Lord 
forever."  Is  not  this  a  plain  reference  to  the  persecution  and  maityrdon  of 
Christians  in  the  primitive  age  ?  It  casts  light  on  similar  exhortations  and  prom- 
ises in  the  Apocalypse. 

V.  IssACHAR.  This  begins  with  a  revolting  account  of  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Jfu 
cob's  mauBgement  of  conjugal  intercourse.  Issachar  was  always  industrious,  ten- 
perate,  chaste,  and  successful  in  business.  He  is  aware  of  the  future  defection 
and  vices  of  his  posterity.  He  warns  against  them.  He  has^lived  in  the  prao- 
tice  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  and  he  commends  them  to  his  children. 

VI.  Zesuloit.  a  homily  on  the  laudable  quality  of  sympathy  for  the  distreetr 
ed.  He  commiserated  Joseph,  and  helped  to  save  his  life.  Gives  a  protracted 
account  of  the  sale  of  Joseph,  and  of  transactions  connected  with  it.  Israel  will 
be  divided  into  two  kingdoms.  **  Afler  these  things,  the  Light  of  righteousaeW) 
the  Lord  himself,  will  arise,  with  healing  and  mercy  in  his  wings.  He  will  re- 
deem all  the  captives  of  Beliar,  and  tread  down  every  spirit  of  error,  and  turn  aU 
nations  to  the  emalation  of  him  ;  and  ye  shall  see  God  in  the  form  of  mun^  [^1^ 
ivaa^  (pavtf^jOiig]  .  . .  But  they  will  still  transgress,  and  will  be  rejected  until 
the  time  of  consummation."  He  [Issachar]  will  rise  again  ;  but  the  wicked  will 
be  subjected  to  eternal  fire,  and  God  will  destroy  them  forever. 

VII.  Dav.  Homily  on  falsehood  and  anger.  He  has  read  in  the  book  of 
Enoch,  that  '^  Satan  will  be  their  prince  ;  that  he  will  lead  the  sons  of  Levi  and 
Jodah  astray  ;  .  .  .  but  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  [the  Saviour]  shall  come  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi  and  Judah  ;  he  shall  contend  against  Beliar  and  subdue  him, 
and  turn  tlie  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the  Lord,  and  give  eternal  peace  to  all 
who  call  upon  him.  .  .  .  Beware  of  Satan  and  his  angels ;  draw  near  to  Grod,  and 
to  the  angel  who  intercedes  for  you." 

VIII.  Naphtali.  Exhortation  to  beneficence.  He  has  read  in  the  book  of 
Enoch,  that  his  posterity  will  commit  the  sins  of  Sodom;  that  they  shall  go  into 
exile ;  then  return,  sin  again,  and  again  be  thrust  into  exile,  until  **  the  man  who 
works  righteousness  shall  come,  and  show  mercy  to  all  afar  off  and  near. "  Two 
dreams :  Sun  and  moon  he  sees  descending,  and  Levi  and  Judah  take  hold  of 
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tfaem  and  an  oairied  aloft,  and  become  aH-fplendid.  Again;  atanding  by  the 
sea  with  hif  father  and  brethren,  he  sees  a  ship  approach,  under  full  Mil,  without 
any  sailors.  They  enter  the  ship ;  a  great  storm  arises,  and  they  effect  their  es- 
cape in  a  way  almost  miraculous.  These  dreams,  Jacob  tells  him,  are  to  be  AiII- 
fiUed.  ^Through  Judah  salvation  to  Israel  will  come.  Through  hts  soeptre 
God  will  appear,  dwelling  among  men  on  earth,  and  will  save  the  race  of  Israel^ 
and  gather  the  just  from  all  nations." 

IX.  GiD.  Homily  on  hatred;  exemplified  by  his  demeanour  toward  Joseph. 
**  From  Levi  and  Judah  shall  arise  the  Saviour  of  Israel.'*  His  posterity,  he  fore- 
sees, will  become  very  corrdpt. 

X.  AsHSR.  There  are  two  spirits  of  evil  and  good.  These  lead  the  soul  in  op*- 
posite  directions.  Asher  knows  that  his  posterity  will  sin,  and  be  scattered 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  **  until  the  Most  High  shall  visit  the  esrth,  and, 
coming  as  a  man,  eating  and  drinking  with  men,  in  quiet  he  shall  crush  the  head 
of  the  dragon.    By  water  [baptism]  shall  he  save  Israel  and  all  nations." 

XI.  JosxPH.  Chap.  1.  gives  an  account  of  his  suilTerings  and  dangers,  and  also 
of  his  relief  and  deliverances  ;  the  manner  is  seemingly  copied  from  the  last  part 
of  Biatt  xxt.  The  author  then  details  all  the  imaginary  particulars  of  Joseph's 
ttfmptaiion  by  the  wife  of  Potiphar ;  and  in  the  sequel  goes  back  to  his  history 
from  tl|e  time  when  his  brethren  sold  him,  down  to  the  time  when  he  became  a 
■errant  of  Fotiphar.  He  then  relates  his  own  beneficence  to  his  brethren,  and 
commends  his  example  to  his  children.  —  A  dream  he  had,  in  which  he  saw 
tweWe  deer,  nine  of  them  were  scattered  [the  tribes  of  Israel,  exempting  Levi] ; 
alierwarda  the  other  three.  He  saw,  that  **  from  Judah  was  produced  a  virgin, 
having  a  lobe  of  fine  linen ;  and  from  her  came  a  spotless  Lamb ;  and  on  his  left 
hand  was  the  similitude  of  a  lion,  and  all  the  beasts  rushed  with  violence  against 
him  [the  Lamb],  and  the  Lamb  overcame  them,  and  trode  them  down.  Then  an- 
gels, and  men,  and  all  the  earth,  rejoiced  over  him  . . .  Honour  Judah  and  Levi^ 
since  from  them  shall  spring  the  Lamb  of  God,  saving  by  grace  all  the  nations 
and  Israel.    His  kingdom  is  an  eternal  kingdom,  which  shall  not  pass  away." 

XII.  BmnjAUiv.  He  exhorts  his  posterity  to  imitate  the  beneficence  of  Joseph. 
If  any  one  loves  God  and  his  neighbor,  then  Beliar,  tke  spirit  of  the  air^  cannot 
harm  him.  Jacob  embraced  Joseph  and  said :  **  In  respect  to  thee  shall  be  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  heaven  concerning  the  Lamb  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world, 
for  he  although  spotless  shall  be  delivered  up  for  transgressors,  and  himself  al- 
though sinless  shall  die  for  sinners,  by  the  blood  of  the  covenant  for  the  salvation 
of  Israel  and  of  the  Gentiles,  and  he  shall  destroy  Beliar  and  his  servants."  Ex- 
hortation to  moral  virtues,  specially  to  benevolence.  From  the  book  of  Enoch  he 
knows  that  the  sin  of  Sodom  will  be  committed  by  his  posterity.  But "  the  Lord 
himself  will  take  the  kingdom,  and  the  twelve  tribes  shall  be  gathered  together, 
and  all  the  Gentiles,  until  the  Most  High  shall  send  his  salvation,  by  tlie  visita- 
tioQ  of  the  Only-begotten.  He  shall  enter  into  the  first  temple,  and  there  the 
Lsfd  shall  be  despised,  and  shall  be  lifted  up  on  wood  [on  the  cross] ;  and  ths 
▼eil  of  the  temple  shall  be  rent,  and  the  spirit  shall  descend  upon  the  nations,  like 
fire  that  is  poured  out  Coming  up  from  Hades,  he  shall  ascend  from  earth  to 
heaven  .  .  .  We  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  and  each  worship  on  his  soeptre  the 
king  of  the  heavens,  who  appeared  on  earth  in  the  form  of  humble  man  ;  for  as 
many  as  believed  on  him  while  on  earth,  shall  rejoice  with  him  when  all  shall  be 
nised  npi,  some  to  glory,  and  some  to  dishonour.  And  the  Lord  shall  first  of  all 
judge  Israel,  for  their  iniquity  toward  him,  because  they  did  not  believe  on  God 
the  Redeemer  who  came  in  the  flesh."    The  section  doses,  as  usual,  with  moral 
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'  On  a  review  of  the  contents  of  this  book,  one  is  surpxiged  tibat  it  oonld 
erer  have  been  doubted,  as  it  has  been,  whether  a  ChrUtUm  was  tlie 
author.  The  unifonnitj  of  the  Messianic  predictions,  near  the  dose  of 
each  Testament ;  the  circumstantiaiitj  of  them,  «o  evidently  built  on 
evangelical  history ;  the  undissembled  reprobation  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  declaration  of  their  punishment ;  all  combine  to  prove^ 
bejond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  work  came  from  a  Christian  hand. 
Yet  there  are  many  passages  which  savour  plainly  of  a  Jewish  feelings 
which  was  too  strong  to  be  repressed.  But  if  we  consider  how  strong 
this  feeling  generally  was  in  the  breasts  of  Judaizing  Christians,  we  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  all  the  paragraphs  of  this  nature 
winch  the  piece  before  us  exhibits.  Nothing  is  said  here  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  rites.  The  author  was  no  zealous  disciple  of  PauL 
And  the  manner  in  which  he  so  often  speaks  of  the  Saviour  as  coming 
from  Judah  and  from  Leviy  evidently  shows  that  the  importance  of  Levi 
was  great  in  the  writer's  view.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  pa^iaps,  to 
give  any  satisfactory  account  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  twelve  Testa- 
ments. Whether  the  writer  means,  that  Christ  shall  take  the  priest- 
hood which  was  Levi's,  and  continue  it  in  a  modified  shape  (<»  is  plain- 
ly intimated  in  Testament  Judah)  ;  or  whether  (as  is  more  probable) 
he  means  to  include  John  the  Baptist,  descended  from  a  Levitical  priest, 
along  with  the  Messiah ;  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  At  aH 
events,  the  writer  plainly  shows  himself  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi^  and 
that  probably  he  had  once  been  an  officiating  priest 

There  is  very  little  in  the  piece  which  resembles  the  costume  of  the 
Apocalypse.  In  Testament  Levi  is  an  account  of  his  rapture  into  hea- 
ven ;  in  Testament  Naphtali  is  an  account  of  two  dreams,  one  respect- 
ing the  descent  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  other  of  a  shipwreck ;  in 
Testament  Joseph  is  a  dream  respecting  the  virgin  and  the  Lamb  of 
God ;  all  of  which  resemble,  in  their  costume^  some  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  there  is  no  angel-interpreter,  as  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
nor  any  continued  series  of  symbols  or  of  imagery.  All  is  simple,  pro- 
saic declaration,  in  which  the  writer  scarcely  strives  to  avoid  a  tiresome 
repetition. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  piece  is  high.  One  cannot  but  feel^  Uiat 
the  writer  was  a  man  of  ardent  feelings  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  and 
there  is  everywhere  an  air  of  great  sincerity  as  well  as  ardour.  Yet  the 
execution  of  the  work  developes  but  moderate  talent ;  and  some  of  it, 
e.  g.  in  Testament  Issachar  and  Joseph,  is  revolting  to  feelings  of  deli- 
cacy. One  can  never  well  know  what  estimate  to  put  on  the  beauties 
of  composition  in  the  Apocalypse,  imtil  he  has  read  other  writings  con- 
temporary with  it,  and  seen  how  others  succeeded  who  attempted  com- 
positions on  the  subject  of  Christ's  appearance  and  kingdom. 
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No  Milleiimiiin,  in  its  approptiate  sense,  appears  in  the  production 
before  ns.  The  resurrection  is  repeatedly  referred  to  ;  but  not  in  a  way 
that  indicates  with  certainty  a  belief  in  a  resurrection  like  that  which 
John  calls  the  finty  and  which  precedes  the  Millennium.  Except  with 
regard  to  the  morai  virtues,  there  is  a  lack  of  definiteness  and  explicit- 
neas  concerning  doctrines  appropriately  Christian.  The  writer  was  evi- 
dently a  novice  in  Christianity.  But  the  incarnation  of  the  Most  High 
— God- — ^Lord — is  mentioned  so  often  as  to  show  that  the  writer's  views 
on  this  subject  were  somewhat  definite  and  developed.  He  is  no  advo- 
cate of  a  ^%Q^  S&iteQog  as  having  become  incarnate.  He  is  a  full  be- 
liever, too,  in  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  Greek  of  this  piece  bears  no  small  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  may  be  read  with  much  profit  by  one 
who  is  seeking  for  means  of  explaining  the  Hebrew- Greek  of  the  sacred 
books.  The  style  Hebraizes  throughout ;  and  the  grammatical  anomar 
lies  of  it  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  those  in  the  Apocaljpse,  excepting 
such  as  the  poetic  costume  of  the  latter  work  occasioned.  An  attentive 
and  intelligent  reader  must  needs  be  a  gainer,  by  the  study  of  such  a 
work  as  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs. 

The  Latin  translation  in  Fabricius  is  poor  indeed ;  and  any  one  who 
reads  it  must  often  go  to  the  Greek  of  the  original,  in  order  to  make 
sense  of  it.    It  is  labour  worse  than  lost  to  print  such  translations. 

[The  reader  will  find  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  in  Fabricu  Codex 
Paeadepigraphua  Vet.  Test.  I.  p.  496  seq.  The  recent  Critique  by  Nitzsch,  named 
on  p.  107  above,  is  the  most  important.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  it 
in  dae  time  for  consultation.  A  book  so  much  neglected  as  these  Tes'tamcnts, 
and  yet  so  full  of  interesting  matter  to  the  critical  student,  needs  such  an  editor 
as  Nitzsch.] 

(f)  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

I  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  reading  of  the  Apocalypse  suggested  to 
the  writer  of  this  book  the  form  of  his  work.  It  consists  of  three  parts 
or  books  ;  the  first  contains  four  Visions  ;  the  second  twelve  Mandates  ; 
the  third  ten  Similitudes.  The  visions  and  the  similitudes  contain  some 
things  which  respect  the  church,  and  may  be  compared  in  some  respects 
with  the  matter  of  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  there  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
little  that  is  appropriately  apocalyptic  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  Visions  make  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  first,  Plcr- 
womm  repffesents  h'mnself  as  becoming  enamoured  with  a  young  woman  at  Rome, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  servant  in  his  father's  house.  While  his  mind  was  oc- 
cvpied  with  this  subject  he  falls  asleep,  and  the  Spirit  takes  him  through  rough 
and  pathkss  ways,  until  he  comes  to  a  great  plain.  There,  while  praying,  heaven 
opens,  and  he  sees  the  object  of  his  affection  advancing  toward  him,  and  hears 
lier  accuse  him  of  sinful  desires.    These  he  disclaims,  and  maintains  that  he  cher- 
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ished  only  an  honourable  affscUon.    Sfae  infonm  him  that  ooncttpiieeiiee  in  %aj 
form  or  decree  u  a  great  gin,  directs  him  to  pray  for  forgiTeneis,  and  Tonishes. 

In  grief  and  gadnew  he  continues  his  prayer  and  meditation,  and  soon  an  aged 
woman  [the  symbol  of  the  church]  appears,  adorned  with  splendid  yestments  and 
having  a  book  in  her  hand.  She  reproves  him  for  concupiscence  ;  but  more  es» 
peciaily  for  not  governing  and  restraining  his  household.  She  then  reads  to  him 
from  the  book  in  her  hand  ;  first,  terrific  matter  ',  then  the  following  declarotioiM 
respecting  the  church  :  **  Behold  !  the  almighty  God,  who  by  his  invisible  power 
and  great  intelligence  has  made  the  world,  and  by  his  counsel  worthy  of  hoaoar 
has  clothed  the  creation  with  beauty,  and  formed  the  heavens  by  his  all-powerfiil 
mandate,  and  founded  the  earth  upon  the  waters,  who  has  also  established  his  ho- 
ly church  by  his  great  power,  and  hath  blessed  it,  behold,  he  will  remove  the  hee- 
vens  and  the  mountains,  the  hills  and  the  seas,  that  all  things  may  be  filled  witb 
his  elect ;  so  that  he  will  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  has  made  with  much  honour 
and  joy,  should  they  observe  the  things  which  God  has  ordained,  which  they  have 
received  with  much  faith." 

Four  young  men  now  appear  and  carry  away  the  scat  on  which  the  aged  wo- 
man sat,  to  the  east.  She  informs  Uermas,  that  the  terrible  things  whick  ilii 
first  read,  are  intended  for  apostates  and  heathen.  Two  men  now  appear,  Mid 
bear  her  away  toward  the  seat  that  was  carried  to  the  east. 

Vision  II.  A  year  after  this,  the  Spirit  bore  away  Hermas  to  the  same  place, 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  former  vision.  Here  he  again  sees  the  aged  woman, 
walking  and  reading  her  book.  She  gives  it  to  him  to  be  copied.  As  soon  •• 
this  work  was  finished,  the  book  vanished.  After  fifteen  days  fasting  and  prayer, 
the  contents  of  the  book  are  disclosed  to  him.  They  respect  the  sins  of  his  wiib 
and  children  ;  to  whom  he  is  to  read  the  book  in  the  way  of  repioof,  lest  they  fftiL 
off  repentance  until  it  be  too  late.  Hermas  is  bid  to  warn  the  church,  that  tliey 
may  persevere  in  obedience  ;  and  specially  that  "  they  may  not  yield  to  the  great 
pressure  which  is  on  them  [persecution],  nor  deny  him  who  is  their  life."  Then 
follow  exhortations  to  kindness,  self-denial,  and  perseverance. 

After  this  a  youth  appears  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  asks  him,  who  that  aged 
woman  was  ?  He  answers :  A  Sibyl.  The  youth  replies,  that  she  is  the  church, 
and  that  she  appears  old,  because  the  church  was  constituted  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world. 

The  old  woman  again  appears,  and  directs  him  to  write  two  books  ;  one  of  them 
he  must  send  to  Clement  [Clemens  Rom.  bishop  of  Rome],  the  other  to  Grapte 
[a  supposed  deaconess  at  Rome].  Clement  must  publish  them  abroad  among  the 
churches  ;  Grapte  must  read  them  among  the  widows  and  orphans. 

Vision  111.  After  repeated  fastings,  the  aged  woman  again  appears  and  direett 
him  to  go  into  a  field.  On  repairing  thither  he  sees  a  seat,  but  no  person  near  H. 
After  praying,  the  woman  again  appears,  with  six  young  men.  She  directs  tbeai 
to  go  and  build  ;  while  she  seats  Hermas  on  the  left  part  of  the  settee,  telling  him 
that  the  right  hand  part  of  it  is  reserved  as  the  place  of  honour  for  martyrs,  (iUo- 
rum  est  qui  jam  meruerunt  Dcum,  et  passi  sunt  causa  nominis  ejus),  .  .  .  **  who 
have  endured  wild  beasts,  scourgings,  imprisonment,  the  cross,  for  his  name's 
sake."  She  then  directs  his  attention  to  a  great  tower,  that  was  being  built  over 
the  water  with  splendid  squared  stones.  The  six  youth  were  engaged  in  boilding 
it,  and  were  assisted  by  many  thousands  of  others.  Some  of  the  stones  were 
taken  from  the  abyss,  and  were  all  exactly  fitted  ;  some  from  the  land,  which 
were  partly  used  and  partly  rejected.  Many  stones  lay  around  the  tower  whieh 
were  not  employed,  some  of  them  being  rough,  some  full  of  teams,  aome  rovnd  or 
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ill  fitted  far  b«ildm|^.  Some  were  thrown  tway  at  a  great  distance,  and  rolled 
into  a  deaert  place ;  others  rolled  into  the  fire ;  others  came  near  to  the  water, 
bat  coold  not  enter  it. — In  the  sequel  the  woman  tells  him,  that  the  tower  is  built 
on  the  water,  because  sal>vation  is  bj  water.  The  youths  are  angels  preeminent ; 
the  other  astiiaCants,  angels  of  inferior  order.  The  stones  well  squared  and  shin- 
ing are  apostles,  bishops,  teachers,  and  ministers,  who  have  taught  and  ministered 
well  to  the  elect  of  God,  and  who  haTe  fallen  asleep.  As  to  the  stones  brought 
inm  the  land  unhewed,  only  a  part  of  them  are  accepted.  Those  employed  in 
the  building  are  the  new  converts.  Those  that  lie  near  the  building  unemployed, 
are  such  as  have  sinned  and  are  willing  to  do  penance,  [the  Greek  here,  no  doubt, 
was  /uroroeZr] ;  those  thrown  at  a  distance  are  reprobates.  Such  as  are  not  put 
info  the  building,  never  can  be  received  when  it  is  once  completed. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  different  kinds  of  stones  which  are  rejected,  are  made 
i^mboiieal  of  di^rent  classes  of  sinners,  which  are  described  at  length.  Hermas 
iaqiiires,  whether  penitence  will  avail  anything,  for  such  as  have  been  rejected ; 
the  answer  is  that  it  will,  in  case  it  takes  place  while  they  are  undergoing  their 
thastisement,  and  befi>re  the  days  of  punishment  are  completed.  [The  germ  of 
pergatory.] 

Hermas  then  sees  seven  women  around  the  tower.  These,  he  is  told,  are  the 
•even  Christian  graces,  faith,  abstinence,  simplicity,  innocenoet  modesty,  disci- 
pline, charity.  He  then  desires  to  know  when  the  consummation  of  the  building 
will  take  place,  and  is  told :  **  Cito  consummabitur.'*  This  Hermas  is  enjoined 
to  publish.  Then  follows  an  exhortation  to  alms-giving  and  to  mutual  love  and 
a  pacific  spirit. 

Tile  six  yoang  men  who  superintended  the  building  of  the  tower,  now  come 
tad  take  away  the  aged  woman  to  the  tower,  while  four  others  transport  her  seat 
thither.  As  she  was  going,  Hermas  inquires  why  she  had  assumed  three  differ- 
ent forms  in  her  appearances  to  him  ;  first  as  an  old  and  infirm  woman  through- 
out ;  secondly,  with  somewhat  of  a  juvenile  face;  thirdly  as  younger  and  with 
t  cheerful  and  smiling  aspect.  She  explains  this  by  telling  him  that  when  she 
icst  appeared  to  him,  all  his  graces  were  in  a  feeble  and  as  it  were  superannuated 
conditaos,  which  was  symbolized  by  her  appearance ;  that  when  she  next  appeared, 
with  a  yoonger  visage,  he  was  like  to  an  aged  person  who  renews  his  strength  on 
the  hearing  of  good  tidings,  which  Hermas  had  in  like  manner  heard.  Her  third 
appearance,  which  was  still  more  youthful  and  vigorous,  was  a  symbol  of  Hermas* 
state  who  had  become  more  cheerful  and  vigorous,  after  fasting  so  much  and 
having  so  many  revelations  imparted  to  him. 

Thus  ends  this  cluster  of  visions ;  which  betrays  great  poverty  of  in- 
tellect and  imagination,  with  feeble  conceptions  and  very  little  taste  for 
ooogmity  of  representation.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  here  are  some 
adioe«  of  a  toer  period  than  the  commencement  of  the  second  century ; 
bat  of  thia  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel 

Visiov  JV.  Twenty  days  after  his  former  vision,  he  goes  into  the  solitary  fields, 
md  there,  after  awhile,  he  sees  first  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  and  then,  on  nearer 
approach,  a  huge  monster  like  a  whale,  vomiting  forth  fiery  locusts.  It  was  100 
fret  in  length,  anif  its  head  was  like  an  urn,  and  its  mouth  as  if  it  might  swallow 
«p  the  city.  Armed  with  faith  Hermas  comes  near,  and  the  monster  only  throws 
Miiils  tongue  at  him.  Its  head  was  striped  with  black,  red,  golden,  and  white. 
th«  BWrter,  %  virgin  aoon  meets  him  splendidly  adorned.    This  was  the 
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church.  She  araare«  Hennas  that  he  had  escaped  4lte  grreat  beast,  by  potting 
his  trust  in  God,  who  only  is  able  to  delirer.  This  beast  [imitated  from  the  Apoo* 
alypse  xiii.  seq.]  was  the  symbol  of  **  oppression  yet  to  come."  if  the  ehorcli 
will  prepare  for  it,  and  put  her  trust  in  Ood,  she  shall  also  escape.  The  four 
colours  are  symbolical ;  the  black  is  this  dark  wt>r]d  ;  the  rtd  means  that  the  wiekr 
ed  age  must  perish  by  blood  and  fire ;  the  goldtn^  that  some  will,  like  gold  that  M 
pnrified,  come  out  from  the  fire  when  their  dross  shall  be  parged  away ;  the 
white  represents  the  world  to  come,  when  all  shall  be  pare  and  clean.  These 
things  Hermas  is  enjoined  to  publish;  and  then  the  yirgtll  disappears  with  a  loud 
sound. 

Book  II.  This  consists  of  Twelve  Mandates,  moral  and  paraenetic.  The  Angel 
of  Penitence  appears  to  Hermas,  in  the  habit  of  a  traveller,  and  delirers  these 
mandates.  They  concern  faith  in  God ;  the  avoiding  of  slander  and  the  doing  ai 
alms  ;  the  shunning  of  falsehood  and  penitence  on  account  of  dissimulation  ;  the 
dismission  of  an  adulteress ;  sadness  of  heart  and  patience  ;  the  4wo  angels  of 
good  and  of  evil ;  the  fear  of  God,  and  boldness  against  demons ;  turning  awaj 
from  evil  and  doing  good ;  persevering  and  confident  prayer ;  a  gloomy  miml 
which  ofiends  the  Spirit ;  the  trial  of  spirits  by  observing  their  respective  opera- 
tions ;  the  desire  oi  good  and  avoidance  of  evil,  also  the  possibility  of  keeping 
God's  commands,  and  exhortation  not  to  fear  the  devil. 

There  is  much  of  dry  and  empty  repetition  in  many  of  them ;  alfio 
a  leaning  toward  superstition  in  respect  to  angels  and  demons,  and 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  penitence.  The  moral  tone  is  in  itself  pure 
and  high  ;  but  the  views  of  the  writer  are  narrow,  and  his  manner  vefy 
unattractive.  There  is  nothing  here,  except  the  machinery  which  the 
writer  employs,  which  contains  any  resemblance  to  the  Apocalypse  in 
general,  and  scarcely  any  even  to  the  hortatory  epistles  which  stand  at 
the  commencement  of  the  book. 

Book  III.  Similitudes.  These  exhibit  the  continued  address  of  the  angel 
who  delivered  the  Mandates.  Similitude  I.  is  a  homily  against  avarice  and  lux- 
ury, and  an  exhortation  to  charity.  Similitude  II.  Hermas  walks  into  the  fields, 
and  sees  a  vine  covering  an  elm-tree  and  loaded  with  fruit.  The  angel  appears, 
and  tells  him  that  the  elm  symbolizes  the  rich  man,  who  is  poor  in  good  works ;- 
the  vine  represents  the  poor  man,'  who  attaches  himst^lf  to  the  rich,  prays  for  him, 
and  thus  procures  for  him  many  good  things  which  he  would  not  otherwise  obtain. 
Thus  the  poor  and  the  rich  unitedly  bring  forth  more  fruit  than  either  would 
alone.  Similitude  III.  The  angel  shows  him  trees  whose  leaves  had  fallen  off. 
These,  appearing  like  dead  trees,  resemble  the  just  who  mix  with  the  world  and 
conform  to  th^m,  and  thus  appear  as  if  they  were  dead  to  spiritual  things.  Si- 
militude IV.  The.angel  shows  him  trees,  a  part  of  which  are  green  and  flourish- 
ing, and  a  part  of  them  dry.  The  former  symbolize  the  righteous  in  a  future 
world  ;  the  latter,  the  wicked  who  will  be  burned  in  the  fire. 

Similitude  V.  After "fsSfihg,  Hermas  retites  t</i| mountain,  and  there  the  an- 
gel again  appears,  and  tells  hiift'^that  his  exteftial'fSsli^g  is  not  a  true  and  real 
fast.  That  such  a  one  consists  ^if-pretetvlng  the  mind  pore,  arid  in  cultivatin^r 
the  spirit  of  obedience.  The  simlliiftide'*  employed  in  the  sequel  in  that  of  a  ser^ 
vant,  commanded  to  keep  a  vine  ^ely  and  hedge  it  about ;  which  lie  not'Onfef 
did,  but  diligently  cultivated  it,  by^di^^ging  the  earth  around  it^  etc.'  'YMUiitWr 
lord  came,  he  not  only  rewarded  him 'fSfr  doing  what  he  had  comuiatided,  iMI^iJiS 
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fbr  hw  idditionml  care  and  effort!.  So  it  will  be  with  those  who  keep  fasts,  i.  e. 
troly  keep  then.  [The  germ  of  merit  in  works  sapererogatory].  Afterwards  the 
anfel  says,  that  the  farm  on  which  the  rine  is  planted,  represents  the  world  }  thb 
son,  the  ffoly  Spirit ;  the  faithful  senrant,  the  Saviour ;  the  vine,  his  people  ;  the 
hedge  about  it,  his  messengers,  etc. 

SiMiLiTODC  VI.  The  angel  takes  Hermas  again  into  the  fields,  and  shows  him 
a  shepherd  superbly  clad,  and  exulting  in  his  sporting  flocks ;  this  is  the  genius 
of  pleasuie,  etc.  He  then  shows  another,  of  a  stem  and  severe  look  and  demean- 
or ;  this  is  the  angel  of  punishment.  A  part  of  the  sheep,  who  are  not  irreclaim- 
able, will  be  punished  a  year  for  each  day  of  sin,  and  thus  they  will  be  reclaimed. 
SiBtLiTUDS  VII.  Hermas  goes  into  the  field  sad  and  dejected  because  of  his  sof^ 
ferings  and  those  of  his  house.  The  angel  agrain  appears  and  admonishes  him  to 
be  patient ;  for  he  and  his  house  have  sinned.  If  he  is  patient,  he  will  in  the 
end  reap  an  ample  reward,  and  also  his  house.  'He  promises  to  procure  some 
remission  of  their  sufierings  from  the  angel  of  punishment. 

Similitude  VIII.  This  presents  a  curious  symbol,  which  is  carried  out  with  a 
minnleness  of  detail  that- becomes  tedious,  although  it  is  not  destitute  of  ingen- 
uity. Hennas  is  shown  a  vast  spreading  willow  under  which  all  the  elect  of  the 
Lord  are  gathered.  An  angel  cuts  off  small  boughs  or  rods  from  it,  and  gives  to 
all  who  stand  under  it.  The  tree  still  remains  undiminished  in  its  magnitude. 
AfVer  a  time  all  the  rods  are  demanded  fVom  each.  Some  of  them  were  dry  and 
putrid  as  if  worm-eaten ;  others  simply  dry ;  then  half  dry,  half  dry  with  incisions, 
one  half  entirely  dry,  one  third,  two  thirds,  the  mere  end  of  the  rod  dry  with 
incisions,  wholly  dry ;  then  follow  the  rods  wholly  green  ;  some  with  additional 
•hoots  and  others  with  shoots  loaded  with  fruit.  This  latter  class,  i.  e.  all  who 
have  flourishing  rods,  aie  all  admitted  into  the  tower,  and  clothed  in  splendid 
white  vestments.  As  to  all  others,  whose  rods  were  partially  or  wholly  dry,  the 
angel  orders  their  rod  to  be  planted  in  a  moist  place ;  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
will  sprout  again.  In  the  sequel,  all  present  their  rods  to  him  ;  most  of  them 
had  acquired  some  virescence,  but  this  was  very  different  in  degree.  The  re- 
mainder of  a  long  chapter  is  then  occupied  with  describing  the  respective  classes 
of  Christians  to  whom  these  rods  belonged,  and  whose  condition  was  symbolized 
by  the  state  of  the  rod.  Some  were  dry  and  rotten,  some  dry,  some  half  dry, 
some  simply  virescent,  some  frondescent,  some  frutescent,  etc.  Each  one  is  ad- 
asitied  to  such  a  place  in  the  tower,  or  on  the  walls  around  it,  as  the  state  of  bis 
rod  indicates  that  he  ought  to  be.  Those  with  rods  wholly  dry,  or  dry  and  rotten, 
are  excluded  and  sent  away  to  punishment,  there  being  no  more  place  for  rcpent- 


The  explanation  of  the  angel  is,  that  the  willow  tree  means  the  law  over  all  the 
world ;  those  under  its  shade,  believers ;  the  angel  who  superintended  the  rods, 
ete.,  is  Michael,  the  guardian  angel  of  God's  people  ;  the  rods  are  the  law  which 
be  has  pot  into  their  hearts  ;  the  presentation  and  examination  of  the  rods,  is  the 
final  trial  of  men,  etc.  There  is  a  little  of  the  romantic  about  some  parts  of  the 
allegory,  which  make  it  a  matter  of  more  interest  than  is  attached  to  most  of  this 
wriler't  similitudes.  At  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  agere  penitentiam  (do  pe- 
— ct)  ia  plainly  to  be  found  here  in  its  initial  state  )  and  the  great  importance  of 
peffcrming  this  duty  during  probation,  is  exhibited  by  the  whole  process  of  set* 
ting  ont  the  rods  in  moist  land  and  waiting  for  their  vegetation. 

BiBjLiTUDB  IX.  Hermas  is  led  to  a  high  mountain  of  Arcadia,  from  which  he 
■rea  a  great  plain,  surrounded  by  twelve  mountains.  These  were,  tlie  first  black, 
tbe  Dtift  soMWth  without  vegetation,  the  third  overrun  with  thorns  and  thistles, 
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the  fourth  full  of  half-4ried  herbage,  the  fifth  rough  and  with  regetation,  the  aixth 
foU  of  fiMurea  with  withering  vegetation  on  their  aides,  the  aeTenth  covered  with 
flouriahing  vegetation,  the  eighth  full  of  water-springs  and  brooks,  the  ninth  dugr 
and  full  of  serpents,  the  tenth  full  of  lofty  shade-trees,  the  eleventh  full  of  fruit- 
trees  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  twelfth  white  and  shining  in  a  most  splendid  maa* 
ner.  Hermas  then  sees  a  vast  white  rock  in  the  plain,  higher  than  any  of  the 
mountains,  with  a  newly  carved  gate-way.  Twelve  virgins  stand  as  porters. 
Six  lofty  men  now  appear,  and  call  others  to  assist  them,  in  building  a  tower  over 
this  gate-way.  The  virgins  help  forward  the  work.  Ten  white  stones  are  then 
brought  from  the  deep,  and  put  into  the  tower ',  then  other  twenty-five  stonea, 
then  thirty-five,  then  forty  more,  all  from  the  deep.  Next  stones  are  brought 
firom  the  mountains  around.  Of  these  some  remained  of  the  sasie  colour,  and 
some  changed  their  colour ;  the  former  not  being  introduced  through  the  gale  by 
the  virgins,  and  not  being  homogeneous  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  were  re- 
moved from  the  tower.  The  structure  was  reared  in  one  day,  but  not  completed. 
The  coming  of  the  Lord  of  the  tower  is  to  be  waited  Car^  before  it  is  completed. 
He  comes  after  a  little  time  accompanied  by  aU  the  builders,  and  examines  all  the 
stones,  and  orders  those  which  are  unfit  to  be  taken  out  of  the  building..  Others 
dug  from  a  quarry  in  the  plain,  are  put  in  their  stead.  Those  which  had  been  re- 
jected  were  ordered  to  be  fitted  anew,  so  fiir  as  might  be  done.  Many,  on  trial, 
proved  to  be  incapable  of  being  fitted  fi^r  the  buildings.  Twelve  women,  dressed 
in  black,  beautiful  in  appearance,  without  girdles,  and  with  bare  shoulders,  are 
ordered  to  carry  away  the  rejected  stones  to  the  mountains.  Hermas  is  left  in 
the  keeping  of  the  porter-virgins,  during  a  short  absence  of  the  angel-tnterprslsf . ' 
Soon  he  returns,  and  the  explanation  commences. 

The  great  white  rock  is  the  Son  of  God ;  the  new  gate,  his  incarnate  condi- 
tion ;  the  builders  are  the  angels ;  none  can  ent»r  the  kingdom  of  God,  except 
through  the  new  gate.  The  tower  is  the  church ;  the  twelve  virgins,  the  porters, 
are  the  graces  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  bestows ;  the  stones  cast  away  are  repro- 
bates, and  such  as  have  greatly  transgressed ;  but  if  these  last  will  repent,  they 
may  be  again  received.  The  virgins  are  faith,  abstinence,  resolution,  patience,  etc. 
The  women  in  loose  attire  are  perfidy,  intemperance,  unbelief,  pleasure,  etc. 
The  first  ten  stones  put  into  the  tower  are  the  first  age  of  Christianity ;  the  twenty 
are  the  second :  the  thirty-five  are  prophets  and  ministers  of  the  Lord ;  the  forty 
the  apostles  and  teachers  of  gospel-doctrines.  The  taking  of  the  stones  from  the 
water,  denotes  the  efficacy  of  baptism  as  a  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven* 
When  the  apostles  were  dead,  they  went  and  preached  to  those  fui  amte  obitrumt^ 
and  gave  to  them  this  sign  [baptism].  These  come  up  from  the  water,  vivi.  [A 
germ  of  Purgatory.] 

Hermas  then  obtains  an  explanation  of  what  is  symbolized  by  the  di^rent 
character  and  appearance  of  the  twelve  mountains  around  the  plain.  These  de- 
signate difi*erent  classes  of  Christians,  of  hypocrites,  reprobates,  etc.,  which  the 
author  particularizes  eren  to  great  and  tedious  length.  The  twelfth  mountain 
only  deserves  particular  remark.  It  is  all  white  and  shining ;  a  symbol  of  those 
**  who  believe  without  dissimulation,  like  infants,  who  will  be  more  especially 
honoured, .  .  .  Omnes  enim  infantes  honorati  sunt  apud  Dominum,  et  primi  ha- 
bentur.'*  [Such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  feeling  of  the  primitive  age  of 
Christianity.] 

There  is  very  much  of  tedious  and  arid  repetition  in  this  ninth  Similitude.  The 
imagination  of  the  totoer,  as  described  in  Vision  HI,  seems  to  have  haunted  the 
mind  of  the  author  with  so  much  urgency,  or  at  least  filled  it  with  so  much  de- 
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Mgiit,  thai  he  eoald  aot  forbear  the  echo  of  it  again  in  thia  place,  with  lome  7a- 
riatioiu ;  and  he  haa  prolonged  the  echo  much  beyond  the  original  sound. 

Similitude  X.  Exhortation  agere  poeniteniiam.  Hermaa  must  exhort  others 
to  do  the  same.  iThe  angel  shepherd,  i.  e.  the  angel  of  penitence,  will  be  sent  to 
dwell  with  him  ;  also  the  virgins,  i.  e.  the  Christian  graces.  If  he  perseveres  and 
keeps  his  house  pare,  then  they  will  continue  their  abode  with  him.  Kindness 
•Bd  charity  are  to  be  exercised  toward  all.  Hermas  must  do  these  things  forth- 
with, and  diligently,  lest  the  building  of  the  tower  should  be  completed  and  he 
be  excluded. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  at  once,  Uiat  there  is  very  little 
In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  which  compares  well  with  the  Apocaljrpse, 
excepting  what  may  be  named  the  machinery  of  the  piece,  i.  e.  the  in- 
tervention of  angels,  the  frequent  employment  of  symbols,  and  the  warn- 
ings and  threatenings  which  have  some  resemblance  in  point  of  matter 
to  those  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  chm'ches,  Rev.  ii.  iii.  But  it  is 
liigfaly  profitiU)le  to  read  such  a  book  as  this  of  Hennas,  were  it  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  learn  the  immeasurable  difference  there  is  between 
the  Apocalypse  and  other  productions  of  early  ages,  which  are  more  or 
leas  modelled  after  it  The  barren  imagination,  the  feeble  conceptions, 
the  dry  and  aphoristic  style,  the  repetitions  so  often  iterated,  the  childish 
conceits,  the  monkish  ascetics,  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas — all  place  it 
inmeasurahly  below  the  work  of  John,  and  show  how  completely  the 
fiwcitioiiff  eiforts  of  early  times  to  imitate  him,  failed  in  all  important  re- 
spects. One  needs  but  to  survey  the  whole  ground  with  his  own  eyes, 
in  order  to  be  entirely  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  these  remarks. 

Undoubtedly  s<mie  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  Latin  dress  in 
wtttch  the  Shepherd  is  presented  to  us.  The  original  was  Greek,  a  few 
passages  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  quotation,  and  are  presented 
in  the  edition  of  Cotelerius  L  p.  75  seq.  The  translation,  like  that  of 
Ironaeus,  is  in  general  a  dead  literality,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preasiaii)  ;  and  somewhat  frequently  it  is  obscure  because  the  translator 
does  not  seem  to  have  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  his  originaL 
It  seems  to  me  also,  that  some  of  the  version  is  tinctured  with  the  reli- 
gious views  of  the  times  when  it  was  made.  Thus  futafoeca  is  render- 
ed agen  poeniteniiam  (to  do  penance),  as  we  know  from  the  examples 
where  the  Grreek  text  is  preserved ;  e.  g.  p.  97,  iaf  firj  fietai^aei,  La^ 
m  MMi  poenitentiam  egerit ;  p.  101,  Iwa  fj  fietdfoia  ait  dip  xa^aga  yiwi" 
«iK,  where  the  Latin  is :  Ut  poenitentiam  agant  et  poenitentia  eorum 
annida  fieret ;  p.  109,  av  di  furafoi^aoDai  xoi  dfav^xpnci,  Lat  et  cum 
eoqperint  delictorum  agere  poenitentiam,  tunc  ascendunt  in  praecordia 
eomm  opera  sua.  Here  the  same  spirit  was  operating,  which  has  led 
one  part  of  the  church  in  modem  times  to  translate  fistavoehe  by  do 
pemtmee.  Besides ;  one  needs  only  to  compare  the  Greek  passages  with 
the  Latin,  in  order  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  its  literalitj,  it  has  often 
indnlged  in  diSbse  paraphrase. 
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Lidependently  however  of  any  errors  of  translatioii,  it  lira  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  work,  that  it  was  written  by  an  ascetic,  who  laid  mk- 
due  stress  upon  fasts  and  vigils,  and  had  some  superstitious  views  in  re- 
gard to  other  subjects.  Thus  (p.  70)  sexual  inclination  seems  to  be  r^ 
presented  as  being  in  itself  a  sin ;  the  tower  (p.  79)  built  on  the  water 
signifies,  that  '<  vita  nostra  per  aqnam  salva  facta  est,  et  fiet;"  apostles 
and  teachers  ^^  have  died  and  preached  to  those  who  were  detutj*'  plainly 
8£ud  on  p.  120 ;  penitence  may  be  attained  to,  after  a  first  trial  and  re^ 
jection,  i.  e.  may  be  obtained  in  purgatory,  p.  80 ;  offenders  of  a  certain 
dass  will  be  sent  to  another  place,  where  they  will  repent,  and  then  be 
admitted  into  the  tower  [the  heavenly  church]  after  they  have  onoe 
been  excluded,  p.  80,  col.  2 ;  omnis  rogatio  humilitate  eget,  jejuna  ergo 
et  percipies  a  Domino  quod  postulas,  i.  e.  the  penance  of  fasting  is  pe- 
culiarly grateful  to  God,  p.  81.  Celibacy,  also,  is  earnestly  reeommend- 
ed,  p.  90 ;  works  of  supererogation  inculcated :  Si  autem  praeter  ea  quae 
mandavit  Dominus,  aliquid  boni  adjeceris,  majorem  dignitatem  tibi  oon- 
quires,  et  honoratio  apud  Dominum  eris  quam  eras  futurus,  p.  106. 
Besides  these  strong  marks  of  a  later  age.  Hennas  speaks  of  ^  apostles, 
bishops,  teachers,  and  ministers  .  .  .  who  have  taught,  etc"  (p.  80)  ;  and 
on  p.  113  he  characterizes  one  sort  of  offenders  in  the  church,  as  having 
^'  contentionem  de  principatu  et  dignitate."  These  and  other  things  of 
the  like  nature  point,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  cleariy  to  a  later  age  than 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  as  the  period  when  the  Pastor  of  Hennas 
was  written. 

Accordingly  we  find  no  notice  of  this  work  in  Justin  Martyr,  who  is 
sufficiently  prone  to  advert  to  works  of  this  nature.  But  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian  and  Clemens  Alex,  quote  it,  the  latter  oftentimes.  Of  these, 
however,  only  Tertullian  ascribes  the  authorship  to  ELermas.  But  Ori- 
gen  has  often  quoted  it ;  and  in  one  place  (Explanat.  in  Bom.  16: 14), 
he  says :  '^  I  think  the  Hennas  there  mentioned  [via.  in  Bom.  16:  14]  is 
the  writer  of  the  book  called  Pastor  ;  which  writing  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  useful,  and  as  I  suppose,  divinely  inspired."  One  would  hardly 
deem  it  possible  for  Origen  to  entertain  such  an  opinion  respecting  a 
performance  like  that  before  us,  when  he  is  usually  quite  cautious  in  re- 
gard to  apocryphal  books.  As  an  offset  for  this  criticism,  however,  we 
have  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  anonymous  fragment  on  the  Canon 
in  Muratori,  who  declares  that  "  Hermas,  in  the  city  of  Borne,  very 
lately  wrote  the  Pastor,  Pius  his  brother  being  bishc^  of  the  Bomish 
church."  If  this  be  correct,  then  was  the  book  written  about  A.  D. 
150.  Earlier  than  this,  the  internal  evidence  does  not  fairly  permit 
us  to  believe  that  it  was  composed. 

That  such  a  book  should  have  gained  the  credit  it  did  in  ancient  times, 
must  be  owing  more  to  its  conformity  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  than  to 
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ha  merits.  Its  ascetics  are  rigid  and  pure ;  its  symboUccd  cliaracter 
oommended  it  to  Origen,  who  was  much  devoted  to  allegory,  and  to 
whom  the  Canticles  was  the  most  precious  part  of  all  the  Old  Tes- 
tMaent,  for  there  he  could  sail,  as  Jerome  says,  '^  cum  pleno  velo." 
With  the  Canon,  however,  it  was  rarely  ranked.  Tertullian  speaks  of 
it  with  ineffable  contempt,  after  he  became  a  Montanist :  '^  Scriptura 
Pkstoris,  quae  sola  in  moechos  amat,"  de  Pud.  c.  10.  Even  Origen  says, 
more  than  once :  Si  cui  tamen  libellus  ille  recipiendus  videtur ;  Hool 
L  in  Ps.  87.  So  in  Hom.  8  in  Num.  So  again :  Libello  Pastoris,  qui 
•  Dcmnullis  contemni  videtur,  Philoc.  c  1 ;  and  thus  elsewhere.  The 
reader  will  find  all  the  quotations  of  Hennas  by  the  earlier  fathers,  in 
Cotelerius,  Patt.  Apostol.  I.  p.  68  seq.  How  this  could  be  deemed  re- 
fvra  wHl%9  liber y  as  Jerome  calls  it  (CataL  Script.  £cc.  v.  Hennas),  can 
be  aoeounted  for,  as  it  seems  to  me^  only  in  the  way  that  I  have  already 
iBggested  above. 

In  the  mean  time  its  excellence,  or  want  of  excellence,  is  not  the 
■■in  question  with  us  at  present.  Our  object  is,  to  find  by  the  reading 
ef  this  book,  what  kind  of  views  and  taste  was  common  at  the  time  in 
iHiich  it  was  written.  The  author,  in  Vision  U.  ad  fin.,  plainly  intends 
to  lead  his  readers  to  suppose^  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  inasmuch  as  he  mentions  directions  given  to  him  by  the  angel, 
to  present  Clement  with  a  copy  of  the  book  which  the  aged  woman  had 
bidden  him  to  transcribe.  I  cannot  but  look  on  this  as  a  designed  effort 
to  conceal  the  true  age  of  the  author.  Let  any  one  come  to  the  reading 
of  him,  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  works  which  really  belong  to  the  first 
Otatiiry,  and  he  can  entertain  no  doubts,  at  least  it  strikes  me  so,  that 
the  work  before  us  must  be  assigned  to  a  later  date.  Bleek  says  that 
be  finds  no  evidence  to  satisfy  his  mind,  that  it  is  not  among  the  earliest 
ptoductions.  How  can  he  liave  read  it  with  scrutinizing  attention  ?  F. 
Liicke,  on  the  other  hand,  (Einleit.  in  die  Apoc  p.  142  seq.),  assigns  it 
lo  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  in  which  I  fully  concur. 

[The  reader  will  find  most  of  the  literature  which  he  needs  respecting  Her- 
M,  in  Cotelerius.  His  Judicium  de  S.  Hermae  Pastore  (Vol.  1.  p.  73),  however, 
•bowc  a  strong  leaning  to  traditional  authority.  He  pronounces  all  the  accuaa- 
tiom  brought  against  the  work,  to  be  founded /rieo/o  aui  nullo  fundamento.  3o, 
a*  a  Romanist,  he  might  think  ;  for  purgatory,  and  penance,  and  celibacy,  all  find 
their  earliest  supports  in  the  Pastor.  Besides  the  common  judgment  respecting 
tkf  w>rk,  ontiin^d  in  ecclesiastical  histories,  the  reader  will  find  a  short  cri- 
fjfiM  in  Locke  (Einl.  p.  141  seq  )  ;  also  in  all  the  Bibliothecas  of  ancient  ecclcsi- 
Mtical  authors.  The  book  needs  a  new  editor,  and  a  much  more  thorough  siAing 
than  H  has  yet  received.] 
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(g)  The  apocryphal  Apocalypae  of  John. 

An  attempt  to  mend  the  work  of  John,  even  under  his  name  and 
with  most  evident  plagiarism,  could  hardlj  have  been  expected.  Tetin 
an  age  when  compositions  of  this  nature  abounded  to  an  excessive  de- 
gree, such  an  attempt  was  made ;  and  it  bears  the  title  of  Jinoxahnffn; 
9CV  aytov  dnoatohtv  .  .  .  *I(odwov, 

No  ancient  wnter  has  mentioned  this  production,  excepting  Theod»> 
sius,  the  grammarian  as  he  is  called.  Of  this  writer  we  know  but  little» 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  !• 
have  belonged  to  the  corps  of  Byzantine  grammarians.  Some  of  his  trear 
Uses  on  grammar  have  been  lately  published ;  but  his  age,  and  oountrf 
even,  remain  undecided.  In  his  'EQoni^fiata  negi  t(op  nQOfff^uop  IkO 
says :  '<  Another  apocalypse  bears  the  name  rov  d^eoXoyov  [an  appeUa* 
tion  of  John  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse] ;  but  we  do  not  say  that  it 
belongs  to  him  of  the  isle  of  Patmos.  M^  yivovto !  For  this  is  moil 
true  and  real  [akri&Batatri  ictiv]  ;  but  we  speak  of  one  which  is  pseu- 
donymous and  belongs  to  a  different  author.'**  The  contents  of  this 
production  will  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  late  age,  and  is  deserving  of 
very  little  consideration.t     They  are  as  follows : 

John,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  goes  to  mount  Tabor.  There  he  prays,  and 
requests  that  it  may  be  revealed  to  him,  when  Christ  will  come  again  on  earth, 
and  what  changes  will  ensue  in  consequence  of  his  coming. 

Afler  seven  days  of  prayer,  a  bright  cloud  takes  him  away  toward  heaven.  He 
hears  a  voice  saying  :  "  Hear,  holy  John,  and  understand."  He  then  perceivet 
heaven  opened,  smells  a  most  grateful  perfume,  and  streams  of  light  pour  down 
upon  him.  He  then  sees  a  book  with  seven  seals,  as  thick  as  seven  mountains, 
and  so  long  that  no  man  could  measure  it.  This  is  the  book  which  concerns  the 
future.  He  desires  to  know  its  contents.  These  are  disclosed  :  first  there  will 
be  an  abundance  of  com  and  wine ;  then  a  scarcity.  Then  Antichrist  will  come* 
in  a  fearful  form.  The  heavens  will  be  as  brass  ;  there  will  be  no  dew,  no  rain^ 
cloud,  or  wind.  Three  years  will  Antichrist  reign,  and  then  Enoch  and  Elijah 
will  come  to  expose  his  deceit.  But  they  will  perish ;  and  all  men  with  them. 
The  angels  will  then  be  sent  to  blow  the  trumpet  and  wake  the  dead  to  life.  AH 
distinction  of  sex,  rank,  etc.,  will  then  cease.  The  angels  will  next  be  sent  over 
all  the  earth,  to  get  together  all  that  is  valuable,  the  holy  images^  and  vessels  of  the 

*"  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  llieodosi us,  and  of  his  published  works,  in 
Schoell's  Oeschichte  d.  Griech.  Lit.  III.  p.  173.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
this  obscure  writer  should  be  the  only  one  that  seems  to  have  noticed  the  apocry- 
phal book  in  question. 

t  1  have  not  the  Auctarium  Cod.  Apoc.  of  Birch  at  hand,  which  contains  the 
only  printed  copy  of  this  apocryphal  work,  in  Fasc.  I.  p.  343 — ^260;  unless,  in- 
deed, Thilo  has  republished  it  in  his  Corpiy  of  apocryphal  productions.  My  ac- 
count of  the  work,  therefore,  is  taken  from  LQcke's  Einl.  I.  p.  146  leq. 
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ehoiehes,  the  preeimu  arueifixety  and  the  holy  books.  The  Lord  will  take  his  scep- 
tre in  his  hand,  and  all  anj^ls  will  fall  prostrate,  all  human  beings  be  elevated  to 
heaven.  All  the  evil  spirits,  and  Antichrist  whom  they  aid,  will  be  swept  ofi'the 
earth  by  clouds.  The  Lord  will  send  the  angels  to  burn  up  the  earth  and  all  that 
is  in  it :  and  thus  all  will  be  purified.  The  earth  will  then  say  :  I  am  a  young  vir- 
gin, and  there  is  no  sin  in  me.  An  angel  will  then  appear  and  proclaim  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  Heaven  and  earth  will  shake  at  the  sound  ;  the  heavens  will  open,  and 
the  new  Jerusalem  with  delightful  odour  come  down,  adorned  as  a  bride  for  her 
husband.  Then  Christ  will  descend  in  majesty  and  pomp,  with  myriads  of  angels 
and  archangels,  who  bear  his  throne,  and  sing  the  trisagian.  The  judgment  will 
follow.  The  seven  seals  of  the  great  book  will  be  opened.  The  opening  of  the 
ftfvt  will  make  the  stars  to  fkll ;  of  the  second,  will  eclipse  the  sun ;  of  the  third, 
will  nelt  down  the  heavens ;  of  the  fourth,  will  make  the  moon  to  fall ;  of  the 
fifth,  will  rend  the  earth  in  pieces ;  of  the  sixth,  will  bring  Hades  to  destruction ; 
of  the  seventh,  will  dry  up  the  sea.  Then  follows  the  judgment  of  the  evil  spirits 
of  Antichrist.  They  will  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  into  a  gulf  so  deep,  that  a 
heavy  stone  would  not  reach  the  bottom  in  falling  three  years.  Unbelieving 
Oreeks  and  heathen  are  next  judged,  and  cast  into  Hades,  [the  writer  forgets  that 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  had  destroyed  Hades]  ; .  then  the  Jews,  who  cruci- 
fied the  Saviour,  will  be  cast  into  Tartarus.  Those  who  bear  the  name  of  ChriSf 
tatM  will  be  separated,  true  Christians  will  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
judge,  and  will  shine  in  glory  ;  hypocrites  on  the  lefl  hand,  and  be  covered  with 
darkness.  The  faithful  will  then  live  in  an  earthly  paradise,  and  angels  with 
them ;  and  all  evil  and  trouble  and  earthly  vicissitudes  will  cease. 

John  is  commanded  to  impart  these  things  to  faithful  men,  and  not  to  cast  his 
pearls  before  swine.  A  cloud  then  brings  him  back  to  mount  Tabor,  and  the 
writer  concludes  with  a  doxology. 

Ib  it  not  now  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  conceits  that  ever  entered 
die  mind  of  man,  that  the  genuine  Apocalypse  was  to  be  bettered  by  such 
a  snbstitute  as  this  ?  Not  a  few  compositions,  however,  of  ancient  times 
existy  that  can  well  claim  a  near  affinity  to  this  in  point  of  style  and 
ipirit 

Two  or  three  drcumstances  fully  settle  the  question  as  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  age  in  which  this  must  have  been  written.  One  is,  the 
iliention  of  hoif^  images  and  precious  crucifixes  ;  which  are  known  to 
ha^re  been  common  and  counted  sacred  in  churches,  only  since  the  fourth 
eaitory.  The  writing  also  mentions  naxQiaQxax  as  an  order  among 
Christiaiis ;  but  this  designation  did  not  come  into  use,  until  the  fifUi 
csBtury. 

The  writer  i^pears  to  have  oonfomided  the  Millennium  of  John  with 
tibe  period  wluch  is  to  follow  the  general  judgment ;  and  to  be  so  much 
of  a  ypvfwo^  in  his  conceptions,  that  an  earthly  paradise  is  the  heau  ideal 
of  hb  heaven.  No  wonder  that  his  production  obtained  but  very  little 
Bodoe  at  any  period. 
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(h)  General  Remarka  on  the  preceding  Apocryphal  Compositions. 

The  reader  must  not  mistake  my  design  in  the  exhibition  of  these 
relics  of  the  early  ages.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  mj  intentaoOf 
than  to  place  them  bj  the  side  of  the  Apocalypse  o£  John,  as  possessing 
similar  value  and  authority.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  more  successful  waj 
for  any  one  to  convince  himself  that  the  writer  of  the  canonical  Apoc- 
alypse was  entirely  a  different  man  from  any  of  the  authors  of  the  fic- 
titious Revelations — different  not  in  hb  individual  person  merely,  but 
in  his  views,  feelings,  special  objects  aimed  at,  and  conscious  mastery  of 
all  the  subjects  which  he  undertook  to  exhibit — than  to  read  the  apoc* 
ryphal  books  which  I  have  examined.  Others  may  account  for  this 
difference  as  they  judge  best ;  but  as  to  the  actual  difference  in  question^ 
I  am  ready  to  believe  that  no  intelligent  man,  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  will  attempt  to  deny  it.  For  myself  I  am  persuaded,  that  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  feelings  and  enlightened  the  mind  of  John, 
was  distinct  from,  and  far  superior  to,  the  spirit  which  controlled  the 
feelings  and  views  of  the  apocryphal  writers  in  question. 

Ewald,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  makes  the  supposition  (p.  9)| 
that  John  has  largely  drawn  from  the  book  of  Enoch.  I  have  already 
given  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  assent  to  this.  All  the  apocryphal 
works  now  before  us,  bear  marks  of  a  composition  subsequent  to,  or  in- 
dei>endent  of,  the  Apocalypse.  And  if  I  am  asked,  as  it  is  natural  I 
should  be,  why  then  I  have  brought  them  to  view  and  dwelt  upon  them 
so  long ;  my  answer  is  not  difficult.  They  exibit  the  taste  and  the 
usus  loquendi  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  The  simple  fact, 
that  there  are  so  many  of  these  compositions  at  and  near  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  of  itself  shows  the  demand  in  which  they  stood  among 
Christians,  and  in  some  respects  even  among  Jews.  Why  should  this 
form  of  composition  be  chosen,  and  resorted  to  by  so  many,  if  the  pop- 
ular demand  were  not  such  as  to  secure  it  some  good  degree  of  favora* 
ble  reception  ? 

If  now  we  make  the  supposition,  that  the  Apocalypse  of  John  led  the 
way  in  compositions  of  an  apocalyptic  nature  during  the  first  centuxy, 
and  gave  to  them  a  popularity  which  called  forth  other  works  in  a  some- 
what similar  style  ;  then  it  would  follow  of  course,  that  the  Apocalypse 
must  very  early  have  been  popular  to  a  high  degree,  even  so  as  to  con- 
trol the  taste  of  the  Christian  community.  But  if  this  be  doubted,  then 
we  must  still  concede,  that  the  taste  of  the  day,  whatever  were  the 
causes  of  it,  demanded  works  of  such  a  cast.  Wliether  this  taste  had 
gradually  arisen  from  the  favorite  study  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zecha- 
riah,  or  whatever  might  have  called  it  forth,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than 
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that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  in  such  a  maniier  as  was  adapted  to 
meet  the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  might 
have  communicated  all  the  simple  historical  or  didactic  truth  which  he 
has  DOW  taught,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  chapter,  by  plain,  pro- 
saic, and  direct  propositions,  without  any  allegory  or  continued  sym- 
bds.  But  if  he  had,  it  would  neither  have  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  the  mind  and  memory  of  his  readers,  nor  given  them  so  much  plear 
sore  by  its  perusaL  Why  might  he  not  prefer  tytnbol,  as  well  as  the 
writers  of  the  18th  Psalm,  of  Is.  xiv,  and  of  many  parts  of.  Ezeki^  of 
Daniel,  and  of  Zechariah  ? 

Wlien  the  reader  is  well  aware  of  this  general  ground,  he  will  see 
more  plainly  the  object  1  had  in  view,  in  dwelling  upon  the  apocryphal 
works  that  are  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  Apocalypse.  The 
general  ta^te  and  feeluig,  in  respect  to  works  of  this  nature,  are  tlius 
illustrated.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  even  the  principal  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  knowledge  of  such  works.  The  usub  loquendi  of  the  day, 
in  regard  to  sacred  things  and  symbols,  as  well  as  the  costume  of  pre- 
dictions respecting  the  future,  has  more  or  less  of  light  cast  upon  them 
by  almost  every  page  of  an  apocryphal  work.  Bombastic,  declamatory, 
and  even  puerile,  as  many  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  are,  yet  inasmuch  as 
they  are  poetry,  (wjiich  the  Apocaljpse  also  in  its  essence  is),  and  some 
of  them  precede  and  some  synchronize  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  others 
follow  it,  they  help  much  to  show  the  spirit  and  feeling  and  taste  of  the 
day,  and  cast  light  on  many  an  idiom  and  mode  of  description  which 
John  employs. 

As  an  examine  in  point,  I  may  again  refer  to  the  description  of  the 
htasty  at  the  dose  of  chap,  xiii,  where  his  number  is  said  to  be  666.  This 
has  been  called  Cabbalistic,  mystical,  puerile,  fanciful,  and  what  not,  by 
S(»ne  ancient  and  many  recent  writers.  Yet  we  may  show,  (as  I  have 
done  above,  p.  102  seq.),  that  the  contemporaries  of  John  did  not  re- 
gard this  subject  in  such  a  light ;  yea,  we  may  even  venture  to  suggest, 
Aat  ubder  the  circumstances  in  which  John  wrote,  some  such  method 
of  concealing  partially  the  individual  aim  of  the  writer,  was  quite  ex- 
pedient. 

There  is  another  and  most  important  influence,  which  the  perusal  of 
such  works  as  fqpocryphal  revelations  will  almost  insure.  It  is  a  fatni' 
Uariijf  with  style  and  imagery,  such  as  pertain  to  apocalyptic  writings. 
A  man  who  has  never  read  any  work  kindred  to  the  Apocalypse,  may 
Batarally  feel  that  many  things  are  very  peculiar  and  strange  in  it  He 
k  led,  insensibly  perhaps,  to  feel  that  there  is  something  visionary  or 
enthusiastic  in  the  style  of  John,  and  begins  afler  awhile  to  read  him 
with  less  respect  than  he  reads  Paul  or  Luke.  But  let  him  once  steep 
htmsdyr  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak)  in  the  usui  loquendi  and  the 
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favourite  style  i^f  the  day,  what  before  appeared  strange  or  fanciful^  li 
no  longer  capable  of  producing  such  an  impression.  The  neartf  he  can 
come  to  such  a  state  of  feeling  and  views  as  belonged  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  John,  the  less  will  he  find  which  is  strange,  or  which  excites  siv* 
prise,  in  the  style  and  imagery  d  the  Apocalypse. 

The  reader  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  a  familiar  illustration.  Notln 
ing  can  appear  more  strange,  or  enthusiastic  and  extravagant,  to  a  calm 
occidental  man,  than  the  language  employed  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  higher  and  lower  ranks  in  Persia.  Yet  by  the  time  that  one  has 
read  through  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Notes  on  Persia,  Morier^s  Hadji  Baba 
and  Zohrab,  and  also  Eraser's  Kuzzil  Bash,  (not  much,  if  any,  inferiiMr 
in  cbaracterizing  to  either  of  the  preceding  works),  he  begins  to  sit  aa 
qiuetly  under  Persian  compliments,  and  displays  of  titles,  and  profesedoos 
of  warm  devotedness,  as  he  does  under  the  ordinary  modes  of  addreas 
and  professions  of  respect  and  obedience  in  our  western  world.  Every- 
thing of  such  a  nature  depends  on  the  fashion  of  the  times  for  its  real 
meaning,  and  of  course  on  the  proper  light  in  which  it  is  to  be  viewed. 
Hie  man  who  has  never  made  the  experiment,  cannot  well  foretel 
what  effect  it  will  produce  upon  his  feelings,  and  even  his  eritidsms^ 
with  respect  to  any  book  of  antiquity.  It  is — ^it  must  be — ^true,  thai 
every  book,  when  written  by  a  man  of  sense  who  designs  to  instruct,  is 
and  must  be  conformed  to  the  spirit  and  the  dialect  of  the  times  in  whidi 
it  was  written.  Do  we  judge  amiss  then,  when  we  say,  that  everything 
which  helps  to  acquire  a,fam%Harity  with  that  spirit  and  that  dialect,  must 
be  useful  in  the  explanation  of  any  particular  work  ?  This  familiarity 
may  evidently  be  much  improved,  by  reading  the  apocryphal  revelations 
in  question.  One  sits  down,  after  such  a  process,  in  company  with  the 
Apocalypse,  as  with  an  acquaintance  already  more  than  half  familiar  to 
him. 

How  exceedingly  different  such  a  slow  and  gradual  process  of  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  apocalyptic  style  and  method  is,  from  that  which 
judges  of  John's  meaning  by  a  priori  reasoning,  determining  what  he 
does  mean  by  what  they  think  he  ought  to  mean,  or  by  judging  hastily 
and  lightly  from  mere  appearances  and  first  impressions,  or  from  mysti- 
cal and  cabbalistic  views — ^no  one  needs  to  be  told  who  is  a  just  and  pro- 
per judge  of  these  matters.  It  surely  is  not  every  tyro,  who  can  wdl 
explain  the  Apocalypse.  Well  will  it  be,  indeed,  if  solid  scholarship 
and  several  decades  of  study,  can  even  begin  to  afford  the  requisite  ex- 
planations. It  is  the  manner  of  the  book  which  makes  this  difficulty-— 
the  manner  as  viewed  by  us  during  our  first  impressions,  and  without 
due  preparation  for  reading  it  It  is  not  to  be  reasonably  supposed, 
that  John's  contemporaries  experienced  the  same  difikmlty. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words :  John  wrote  in  order  to  be  read  and 
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vndeNtood ;  and  therefore  intelligent  persona  of  bia  daj  might  undep- 
staBd  him.  If  they  did,  it  was  bj  virtue  of  familiaritj  with  language 
and  imagery  sueh  as  be  employed.  Now  whatever  helps  i»  to  place 
onnelves  in  a  situation  like  to  that  of  J<^'8  original  readers,  helps  ua 
to  read  his  book  intelligently.  It  follows  of  course^  that  the  apocryphal 
books,  writt«i  at  or  near  his  time,  which  exhibit  to  us  either  the  lan- 
guage or  the  style  and  imagery  of  that  period,  must  affi)rd  us  important 
•id  in  reading  and  understanding  the  Apocalypse. 

All  comparison  of  their  value  in  respect  to  instruction,  or  in  relatioa 
to  aesthetics,  with  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  will  only  serve  to  show  thdr 
insignificance,  and  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  canonical  Reve* 
lation.  But  even  for  such  a  purpose,  a  compariaon  of  them  is  of  serioua 
ioportance. 

S  7.  Peculiar  form  and  arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  considerations  in  regard  to  this  subject  which  I  design  in  this 
place  to  bring  to  view,  are,  in  several  respects,  only  of  a  more  general 
nature*  Minute  particulars  in  which  the  Apocalypse  differs,  as  to  dic- 
tion or  the  turn  of  thought,  from  other  writings  either  canonical  or  un« 
canonical,  must  be  reserved  for  the  detail  of  representation,  either  in  the 
Intit>dnctioa  or  the  Commentary.  What  will  be  here  said  has  respect 
to  peculiar  form  and  arrangement 

(1)  When  we  institute  a  comparison  between  John  and  the  ancient  Ke« 
brew  prophetSj  there  is  one  circumstance  at  the  outset  which  immediately 
oommands  our  attention.  No  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thrown 
into  the  form  of  an  epistle.  Nearly  all  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  have  the  form  of  an  address^  or  (as  we  may  say)  of  a  sermon  ; 
and  in  nearly  all  there  is  mingled  much  of  warning,  reproof,  exhorta* 
tioo,  and  the  like.  In  this  latter  re^>ect  the  Apocalypse  bears  indeed  a 
ckiae  resemUance ;  for  throughout  the  whole  composition,  the  writer 
gives  a  practical  turn  to  everjrthing  which  he  introduces,  and  often  ad- 
nonishes,  warns,  and  encourages.  But  John  is  alone  in  addressing  his 
whole  work  to  particular  communities  of  the  pious,  prefixed  by  individual 
episdes  to  the  same.  In  these  efustles  he  has  developed  the  true  state 
of  things  among  the  churdies  of  his  day,  and  shown  what  was  the  real 
condition  of  them  which  called  forth  the  work  before  us. 

As  Liicke  has  well  remarked,  we  must  not  regard  the  inscription  of 
his  wiM'k  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  in  the  light  of  a  mere  dediea-* 
Han,  It  was  not  to  procure  favour  and  patronage  for  the  Apocalypse, 
that  the  writer  adopted  such  a  measure.  The  churches  in  qoestion  were 
deeply  concerned  with  the  contents  of  the  woHl.  They  were  exposed 
to  the  dascsri  and  trials  which  it  disckMesy  and  to  the  apastaty  agaiasl 
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which  it  80  aoxioiialj  waiUB.  No  measure  codd  be  better  adapted  to 
Menre  their  attention  to  the  book,  than  the  one  which  John  chose,  tis. 
tiiat  of  addressing  them  individually  bj  epistle.  In  the  main  bodj  of 
bb  work,  he  introdnoes  warnings  and  admonitions  which  belong  to  all  of 
Aem  in  common*  Bat  in  Uie  epistles^  he  finds  opportunity  of  saying 
some  things  which  are  appropriate  to  the  particular  conation  of  each 
dmrch.  So  soon  as  he  has  done  this,  the  epistolary  form  of  the  compo- 
sition is  abandoned,  and  the  writer  betakes  himself  to  a  method  of  repre- 
lentation,  which  is  tree  from  any  of  the  embarrassments  that  a  continu- 
ance of  it  might  have  occasioned.  The  transition  however,  in  chap,  iv, 
is  so  easy  and  natural,  that  most  readers  scarcely  notice  it  This  csr^ 
eamstance  shows  the  tact  of  the  writer ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  work 
shows,  at  all  events,  the  independence  of  its  author,  and  the  originality 
of  his  conceptions,  notwithstanding  the  very  numerous  subordinate  re- 
semblances, in  parts  of  the  work,  to  passages  in  the  Old  Test  Scrip- 
tures. 

When  the  prophetic  part  of  the  work  is  completed,  the  writer  returns, 
in  chap.  22: 16  seq.,  to  his  direct  address  to  the  churches,  and  with  strik- 
ing efiect  He  leaves  a  deep  impression  on  the  reader  of  earnestness 
and  sincerity. 

(2)  So  far  as  John  has  followed  any  model  in  the  form  of  his  work, 
as  it  respects  the  use  of  symbols,  he  may  be  said  to  have  conformed  par- 
ticularly to  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah.  In  his  sjmYxAA  he  most  of 
all  resembles  Daniel ;  in  his  angelic  machinery^  (so  to  speak),  he  resem- 
Mes  both  Daniel  and  Zechariah  i — ^viii.  Even  these  prophets,  however, 
less  frequently  employ  agencies  of  this  nature,  than  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  therg  such  an  uninterrupUd  and 
eontimious  employment  ofsymbolsy  as  in  the  Apocalypse.  Neariy  all  the 
prophets  occasionally  resort  to  this  kind  of  composition.  Yet  it  is  un- 
frequent,  and  usually  very  brief,  everywhere  except  in  tbe  three  pro- 
phets already  named.  Even  there,  it  is  brief  and  interrupted,  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  book  before  us.  In  this  the 
symbols  are  so  arranged,  that  one  part  necessarily  runs  into  another, 
and  thus  makes  out  a  series  of  continuous  and  mutually  related  parts. 
While  a  minute  examination  will  disclose  the  continual  variety  which 
the  writer  introduces  in  his  light  and  shade,  yet  the  great  outlines  of  all 
parts  of  the  work  are  so  drawn,  as  to  show  that  a  mutual  relation  to, 
and  dependence  on,  each  other,  is  a  matter  of  calculation  and  design. 
I  could  no  more  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  different  writers  composed 
firagments  of  this  book  which  were  afterwards  brought  together  by  some 
other  hand,  than  I  could  believe  that  the  difierent  parts  of  a  watch  were 
accidentally  and  independently  inveDted,  and  were  finally  adjusted  to- 
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gether  hj  some  person  skilful  in  making  compounds.     The  sequel  will 
cast  further  light  on  this  part  of  our  suhject. 

That  John  differs  strikingly,  in  many  respects,  from  most  of  the 
earKer  Hebrew  prophets,  will  be  felt  by  every  discerning  reader.  Not 
that  the  latter  are  wanting  in  figurative  language,  bold  metaphors,  glow- 
ing comparisons,  and  in  occasional  symbols.  But  there  is  in  them  far 
more  of  preaching  than  of  prediction.  For  the  most  part,  also,  they  are 
more  concerned  with  the  proximate  than  with  the  remote  future ;  and, 
if  we  except  Is.  xl — ^Ixvi,  nearly  all  the  pictures  of  the  distant  future 
are  but  merely  brief  sketches.  The  peculiarity  of  Is.  xl — ^Ixvi.  has  been 
urged  against  its  early  composition,  and  not  without  some  show  of  reason, 
if  mere  analogy  were  competent  to  decide  such  a  question.  John,  how- 
ever, not  only  uses  figurative  language  and  metaphor  abundantly,  but 
he  introduces  symbols  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  gradual  development  of 
them  is  so  made  out  as  to  carry  on  (if  I  may  thus  express  it)  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  long  series  of  historic  actions.  In  Daniel,  indeed,  we  find 
several  pieces  of  a  similar  character ;  but  even  here,  the  representations 
are  quite  brief  compared  with  those  in  the  Apocalypse. 

(3)  In  regard  to  the  particular  method  of  the  disclosures  made  to 
John,  it  differs  somewhat  from  all  others  in  the  Scripture.  It  is  not  in 
dreanu  or  vuions  of  the  night  These  in  their  nature  wear  the  appear^ 
anoe  of  something  transitory  and  brief,  if  not  of  something  in  a  degree 
obscure.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  such  a  series  of  dis- 
doem'es  as  John  makes.  It  is  not  the  mere  fact,  that  Christianity  will 
triomph  over  all  opposition,  and  fill  the  world  with  the  fruits  of  its  victo- 
ries, which  John  discloses.  The  development  of  successive  and  stirring 
events,  is  what  he  has  also,  in  some  degree,  undertaken  to  make.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light,  a  mere  passing  dream  or  vision  is  not  altogether 
appropriate,  as  a  method  of  disclosure.  The  prophet,  in  the  present 
ease,  falls  into  a  waking  holy  ecstasy.  He  is  at  first  overpowered  by  the 
magnificence  and  splendour  of  the  scene  before  him.  But  being  strength- 
ened and  encouraged,  he  resumes  the  use  of  all  his  powers.  The  Chris- 
iopkany,  in  chap  i — ^iii,  takes  place  in  Patmos,  on  earth ;  but  the  suc- 
oee^g  visions  are  partly  in  heaven  (4: 1  seq.),  and  partly  on  the  sea- 
shore (12: 18  or  13: 1),  and  partly  in  the  wilderness  (17:  3  seq.).  In 
dbe  circumstance,  that  John  in  his  ecstasy  is  rapt  into  the  heavenly 
worid,  he  stands  alone.  No  prophet  before  was  introduced  to  a  similar 
scene,  in  such  a  way.  Paul,  indeed,  was  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven ;  but  he  heard  words  "  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  utter,"  2  Cor. 
12: 1  seq.     John  has  uttered  what  he'  heard  and  saw. 

There  is  something  strikingly  appropriate  in  all  this.  If  John  was 
to  be  fitted  to  disclose  what  was  contained  in  the  heavenly  book  which 
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was  sealed  with  seven  seals,  then  the  contents  of  this  Ixxk  most  be  in- 
spected in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  in  one  different  from  that  which 
was  common  in  more  ordinary  disclosures.  The  tact  of  the  writer,  (if 
indeed  this  circumstance  were  to  be  attributed  to  tact),  would  exhibit 
itself  here  manifestly  to  great  advantage.  At  all  events,  the  whole  thing 
is  very  appropriately  conducted  and  represented.  The  apocryphal  pro- 
ductions of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  and  also  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  (c. 
Levi),  exhibit  a  similar^apture  into  heaven,  copied,  perhaps,  more  or 
less  directly  from  the  Apocalypse,  or  at  any  rate  resulting  from  the  taste 
which  it  had  introduced,  or  fostered.  Yet  how  faint  are  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  reader,  by  these  latter  works  !  How  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  the  lofty  and  tlu'Llling  exhibitions  proffered  to  our  view  by  the 
Apocalyptist !  Whoever  doubts  the  superior  illuminadon  of  John's 
mind,  when  he  wrote  the  Revelation,  will  do  well  to  read  the  apocry- 
phal works  in  question,  and  make  the  comparison. 

(4)  Thus  far  we  have  compared  the  Apocalypse,  as  to  its  epistolary 
form,  and  as  to  the  nature,  frequency,  and  continuous  series  of  its  sym?- 
bols,  with  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  come  now 
to  another  development  respecting  the  form  of  this  book,  of  a  somewhat 
different  nature.  It  has  special  respect  to  that  part  of  the  general  idea 
of  form,  which  concerns  the  arrangement  of  the  contents,  or  the  ordet'  in 
which  the  respective  parts  of  composition  are  presented  to  us,  and  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  and  to  a  common  principle 
of  arrangement. 

If  I  did  not  fear  being  taxed  with  an  ambition  to  coin  new  words,  I 
might  call  a  prominent  principle  of  arrangement  throughout  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  principle  of  Numerosity.  I  must  even  do  this,  at  the  risk  of 
critical  disapprobation.  This  word  does  not  mean,  as  employed  by  me, 
that  the  book  consists  of  many  or  numerous-  parts  ;  for  to  designate  this 
idea,  one  might  speak  of  its  numerousness,  which  is  an  old  word.  I  do  not 
mean  moreover,  by  numerosity,  to  designate  in  this  place  the  idea,  that 
the  book  is  composed  in  poetic  measure,  which  is  often  called  numbers  ; 
although  it  is  in  reality  modelled,  in  some  degree  and  through  most  of 
the  work,  after  the  Hebrew  poetic  parallelisms.  TMiat  I  wish  to  desig- 
nate is  simply  this,  viz.,  that  the  Apocalypse  throughout,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  is  so  arranged,  that  either  the  number  3,  or  else  7,  4,  10, 
12,  and  (if  parallelism  be  counted)  2,  control  its  modes  of  development, 
i.  e.  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  greater  and  smaller,  the  grouping  of  its 
objects,  the  assignment  of  attributes  to  them,  the  epexegetical  clauses, 
and  the  order  of  action  main  and  subordinate.  Above  all,  the  number 
THREE  stands  conspicuous  in  the  whole  plan,  in  all  its  parts  oonsiderar 
ble  or  minute.    Next  to  this  stands  the  so-called  sacred  numb^  seven  ; 
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then  fo^Ty  then  twelve,  and  lastly  ten.  Parallelism,  as  exhibited  in  He- 
brew poetry,  not  of  the  strictest  kind  but  of  that  which  is  more  free 
from  rigid  rule,  reigns  nearly  everywhere.  But  I  do  not  reckon  this 
as  a  part  of  the  numerosity  of  the  book.  All  critics  are  now  agreed, 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  poetic  in  its  very  genius  and  nature.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  in  Greek  or  Latin  measure.  But  it  is  substantially  of  the  same 
nature  with  Hebrew  poetry,  as  to  its  diction,  its  symbols,  and  the  whole 
round  of  its  ideas.  Yet  few,  if  any,  have  undertaken  to  trace  even  the 
evidences  of  Hebrew  parallelism  or  stichometry  in  it ;  and  almost  none 
speak  of  its  numerosity,  with  the  exception  of  Ewald  and  Zullig,  who 
have  disclosed  some  small  part  of  it* 

That  parallelism  for  substance  reigns  almost  everywhere,  (some  ex- 
eeptions  we  may  find  in  all  prophecy,  even  in  Isaiah),  needs  no  other 
proof  than  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  book  by  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  Hebrew  poetry.  The  disjecta  membra  poetae  are  found  on  every 
side,  and  in  every  quarter.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  make  a  formal 
attempt  to  prove  what  lies  open  to  noon-day  inspection.  Hereafter  I 
shall,  however,  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  the  usual  parallelisms  of  the 
book.  My  present  object  is  to  produce  evidence  of  the  numerosity  hi 
question  throughout  the  Apocalypse. 

(a)  Trichotomy,  or  tripartite  divisions  and  groups,  in  the  Apocalypse. 

(1)  The  first  and  leading  division  of  this  nature,  (which  however  is 
hardly  artificial),  i?,  (a)  The  Prologue,  chap,  i—iii.  (b)  The  Visions 
or  main  body  of  the  work,  iv — ^xxii.  5.  (c)  The  Epilogue,  22:  6—21. 
Each  of  these  divisions  exhibits  trichotomy,  moreover,  in  all  its  grada- 
tions, throughout  its  appropriate  subdivisions. 

•  The  first  of  these,  only  in  a  few  cases  toward  the  close  of  tiie  book  ;  the  lat- 
ter, more  fully,  but  in  many  respects  in  a  very  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  way. 
Zollig's  book  I  have  not ;  but  a  copious  review  of  it,  (in  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
184*2.  Heft  in.),  has  given  a  disclosure  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  numerosity. 
Thie  I  read,  however,  only  after  all  my  own  views  were  formed,  and  published 
ifl  ptrt  in  a  little  pamphlet  for  the  use  of  the  class-room.  ZoUig,  (Offenba- 
nmg  Johannis,  2  vol.  8vo.  1834—40),  has  made  jeven  the  reigning  number  in  the 
Apocalypae,  and  almoat  entirely  overlooked  ihe  immeasurably  greater  predomin- 
ance of  trichotomy,  i.  e.  tripartite  division,  and  triplex  grouping  of  objects.  His 
views  of  the  Apocalypse  in  general,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  in  the  se- 
qoel.  As  it  respects  the  subject  of  nvmerosUy,  the  views  which  1  develope  orig- 
ittted  entirely  from  often  repeated  study  of  the  book,  in  order  that  1  might  write 
a  eommentary  upon  it.  I  have  frequently  reviewed  them,  and  made  some  altera- 
tions and  corrections.  They  are  doubtless  susceptible  of  still  more,  which  would 
be  to  their  improvement.  But  one  mind  cannot  do  everything  at  once,  specially 
in  such  a  great  and  complicated  matter.  At  least,  1  feel  that  mine  cannot.  But 
the  poblie  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  judge,  how  far  I  am  cor- 
wet  in  tliese  views  respecting  the  numerosity  of  the  Apocalypse  which  I  now 
comnranieate. 
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(2)  The  Pbologoe.  After  tibe  title  of  the  book,  (which  is  joined 
wiUi  a  brief  historical  reference  to  its  author  and  a  commendation  to  the 
notice  and  study  of  the  reader),  follows,  (a)  The  dedication  of  the 
work  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  1:  4 — 8.  Qf)  The  Christophanj, 
or  manifestation  of  Jesus  to  John,  1:  9 — 20.  (c)  The  epistles  to  the 
seven  churches. 

The  portions  a  and  b  are  too  short,  and  too  terse  with  descriptive 
matter,  to  permit  of  subdivision ;  but  not  so  with  the  epistles.  Each  of 
the  latter  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  (a)  A  description  of  him  who  adr 
dresses  the  churches,  bj  the  mention  of  some  of  his  attributes ;  2:  1. 
2:  8.  2:  12.  2:  18.  3:  1.  3:  7.  3:  14.  (b)  Disclosure  of  the  charact^- 
istics  of  each  church,  with  impropriate  admonition  or  reproof;  (in  the 
sequel  to  each  of  the  preceding  texts  quoted),  (c)  Each  epistle  doses 
with  excitement  to  obedience,  rendered  more  urgent  and  efficacioos  hj 
{Momises  of  reward,  or  hj  thrcatenings.  In  these  respects  there  is  an 
entire  uniformity  through  the  whole  of  the  epistles. 

(3)  The  YisioKs.  In  these,  (iv — ^xxii.  5),  there  are  three  great 
ecttagtrophes,  to  which  all  else  has  r^erence  and  is  adjusted,  (a)  That 
of  Sodom  spiritual^  so-called,  i.  e.  ^'  the  place  where  our  Lord  was 
crucified"  or  Jerusalem  (11:  8),  comprising  chap,  iv— xL  (b)  That  of 
mystic  Babylon  (Rome),  chap,  xii — ^xx.  3.  (c)  That  of  Gog  and  Mar 
gog,  chap.  20:  4^—10.  Each  of  these  catastrophes  has  a  prologue  or 
proem ;  (a)  Chap,  iv,  v.  (b)  Chap.  xii.  (c)  Chap.  20:  4 — 7y  where 
the  thousand  years  and  the  end  of  them  stand  as  introductCHy  to  the 
loosing  of  Satan  and  the  invasion  of  Gog  and  Magog. 

In  each  of  the  catastrophes,  (the  last  excepted),  Uiere  are  three  JMb- 
rae  or  Episod^B^  which  contain  various  matters  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Epopee,  and  which  not  only  serve  to  intro- 
duce variety  into  the  composition  and  increase  the  interest  of  it,  as  well 
as  to  deepen  the  impressions  made  upon  the  reader,  but  also  to  exhibit 
the  long  suffering  of  Grod  in  waiting  for  sinners  to  repent  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  devoted  to  strengthening  the  assurances,  that  the 
wicked  will  be  punished  and  the  righteous  rewarded.  Episode  I  name 
that  which  arrests  the  progress  of  the  main  action  for  any  considerable 
time,  and  diverts  our  attention  to  something  which  is  but  indirectly  con- 
nected with  it.  The  first  Catastrophe  comprises  three  episodes ; 
viz.  (a)  The  sealing  and  safety  of  th^  144,000  Jewish  followers  of  the 
Lamb,  chap.  vii.  {b)  The  appearance  of  an  angel,  who  gives  assur- 
ance of  the  speedy  fall  of  the  hostile  power  which  wages  war  with 
the  saints,  and  commissions  John  to  utter  new  predictions,  when  the 
contents  of  the  book  with  seven  seals  shall  have  aU  had  their  accom- 
plishment, chap.  X.  (c)  Preparation  for  the  speedy  consummation  of 
the  catastrophe,  by  guarding  the  most  holy  place  against  destructioii, 
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(a  sjmbol  that  all  of  Judaism  but  its  real  spirituality  is  to  be  destroyed), 
chap.  11:  1,  2 ;  and  also  by  the  aggravated  sins  of  persecutors  against 
the  two  martyr-witnesses,  who  make  their  appearance  in  order  to  ad- 
monish and  warn  them,  chap.  11:  3 — 14.  The  second  Catasti^ophe 
also  comprises  three  episodes ;  (a)  Chap,  xiv,  which  exhibits  merely 
symbols  and  assurances  of  the  safety  of  the  church,  and  of  the  over- 
throw ci  the  dragon,  beast,  and  false  prophet  (b)  The  explanatory  in- 
terlude, in  chap.  xviL  (c)  Renewed  assurances  of  Babylon's  utter  ruiiiy 
and  anticipated  lament  over  her  by  various  classes  of  persons,  chap,  xviii. 

The  thikd  Catastbophe  belongs  to  the  distant  future ;  and  there- 
fore, like  all  predictions  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
brief,  20:  4^—10.  Everything  connected  with  such  a  future,  in  chap. 
XX — ^xxii,  is  also  brief,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  glories  of  the 
heavenly  dty  are  enlarged  upon  by  the  writer ;  most  appropriately  as 
it  respects  the  encouragement  which  he  designs  to  give  to  Christians 
under  their  disheartening  circumstances.  In  such  a  case,  i.  e.  when  the 
whole  of  the  third  catastrophe,  even  if  we  include  its  prologue,  in  real- 
ity occupies  only  some  seven  verses,  the  usual  trichotomy  is  necessarily 
excluded. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  Episodes  under  consideration,  let  us,  while  our 
attention  is  directed  to  them,  take  a  view  of  their  internal  arrangement. 
As  to  the  first  catastrophe,  the  Jirst  episode  in  it  (chap,  vii.)  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  three  several  parts ;  (a)  Preparation  for  pealing  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  7:  1 — 3.  (b)  The  sealing  with  the  enumeration  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  extended,  7: 4 — 8.  (c)  Rejoicing  in  heaven,  with  thanks^ 
giving,  consequent  upon  this  transaction,  7:  9 — 17.  The  second  episode 
(chap.  X.)  might  be  thus  divided ;  (a)  The  appearance  of  an  angel,  with 
solemn  assurances  and  tokens  that  the  persecuting  enemy  are  speedily 
to  be  destroyed,  and  thus  the  predictions  of  the  book  with  seven  seals 
to  be  accomplished,  10:  1 — 7.  (b)  John  is  furnished  by  the  angel  with 
a  new  book,  for  the  sake  of  further  development,  and  commanded  to 
eat  it,  i.  e.  eagerly  to  devour  its  contents,  10:  8—10.  (c)  A  new  com- 
mission to  continue  his  prophesying,  and  extend  it  to  the  great  multitude 
of  nations,  is  given  him.  (Here  nciJut  nQoq^srevtjcu  (10:  11)  shows,  that 
the  contents  of  the  sealed  book  would  be  exhausted  by  the  seventh  trum- 
pet). In  this  case,  however,  the  trichotomy  is  less  palpable  than  usnaL 
The  third  episode  (11:  1 — 13)  discloses  the  determination  to  preserve 
the  most  holy  and  spiritual  part  of  the  ancient  worship,  notwithstanding 
the  wasting  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem ;  and  that  the  destruction  about  to 
take  {dace,  will  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  persecution  of  faithful  wit- 
nesses. It  is  divided  thus :  (a)  Chap.  11:  1,  2,  contains  the  directions 
for  preserring  the  best  part  of  Judaism,  (b)  The  persecution,  death, 
and  reBUirectioD,  of  the  two  witnesses,  11: 8—12.    (c)  The  manifestati0Q 
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of  further  divine  displeasure,  with  threatening  of  speedy  and  final  de- 
struction, 11:  13,  14. 

The  episodes  in  the  second  catastrophe  are  still  mcN-e  definitely  ^- 
ehotamizecL  The  Jirst  (ch.  xiv.)  exhibits,  (a)  The  Lamb,  with  the 
144,000  who  had  been  sealed  and  saved  under  the  first  catastrophe, 
(eomp.  chap,  vii.)  The  whole  spectacle  is  a  visible  and  significant  em- 
blem and  assurance  of  Christ's  power  to  save.  The  joy  of  the  Saviour 
in  his  faithful  followers,  and  their  notes  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  are 
combined  with  the  symbol,  14:  1 — 5.  (b)  Three  angels  successively 
appear,  and  make  proclamation^  first,  of  the  universal  spread  of  tiie  gos- 
pel ;  then  of  the  fall  of  Babylon ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  punishment  of  those 
who  belong  to  her,  14:  6 — 12.  A  voice  from  heaven  sanctions  this,  by 
assuij^ce  of  the  happiness  secured  to  the  righteous,  14:  13.  (o)  Sym» 
hails  are  employed,  in  the  third  portion  of  chap,  xiv,  in  order  to  express 
with  still  greater  intensity  the  assurance  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon* 
In  the  exhibition  of  these,  three  angels  are  successively  introduced,  14: 
14^—20.  The  three  angels  are  mentioned  in  vs.  15,  17,  18.  The 
Sfiotog  vi(p  dt&Qcinov,  in  y.  14,  is  doubtless  the  Saviour  himself;  comp. 
Dan.  7:  13.  In  the  second  episode  (chap,  xvii.),  we  find,  (a)  Occur- 
rences and  phenomena  preparatory  to  the  disclosure  about  to  be  made, 
17: 1 — 6.  (b)  Description  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
17:  7 — 14.  (c)  Of  the  woman  sitting  over  many  waters,  17:  15 — 18. 
The  third  episode  (chap,  xviii.)  exhibits  several  trichotomies ;  viz.  (a) 
Assurances  of  final  and  irremediable  destruction  to  Babylon,  so  that  all 
the  people  of  Grod  are  warned  to  remove  far  from  her,  18:  1 — 8.  (b) 
Exhibition  of  the  lamentation  about  to  be  sung  over  her,  18:  9 — 20.  (c) 
A  striking  and  final  symbol  of  her  speedy  and  remediless  overthrow, 
18:  21 — 24.  The  second  member  of  this  trichotomy,  viz.  the  lamenta- 
tion, is  again  subdivided  thus :  (a)  Lamentation  by  allied  kings  and 
princes,  18:  9,  10.  (b)  By  traders  and  merchants,  18:  11 — 16.  (c) 
By  seamen  and  ship-owners,  18:  17 — 19  ;  to  which  the  author  adds  an 
epiphonema  of  an  opposite  character,  on  the  part  of  the  redeemed,  18: 
20.  In  each  of  the  three  parts,  ovai!  ovai!  ij  noXtg  ij  fieydh],  is  re- 
peated. In  each,  the  closing  sentence  says :  "  In  one  hour  thy  desola- 
tion has  come,"  or  uses  words  of  the  same  import 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  here,  also,  that  in  the  first  and  second 
catastrophes,  two  episodes  immediately  precede  the  final  consummation ; 
e.  g.  in  chap.  x.  xi,  and  in  chi^.  xvii.  xviii.  The  true  nature  of  the 
economy  of  the  book  cannot  be  seen  in  its  proper  light,  without  a  care- 
ful examination  of  all  these  adjustments  and  mutual  relations  of  the  au- 
thor's plan.  Not  only  the  unity  of  the  piece  is  demonstrated  by  such  an 
arrangement,  but  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  action  in  the  Epopee 
are  very  significantly  developed.     The  (^piestion,  whether  there  is  more 
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tium  one  catastrophe,  seems  to  be  decided  bj  the  nature  of  the  plan. 
As  to  the  third  catastrophe,  the  brevitj  which  the  author  adopts,  pre- 
cludes all  artificial  arrangement 

Having  completed  our  view  of  the  episodes,  let  us  now  go  back  to  the 
main  action  of  the  piece. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this,  the  number  seven  is,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  the  presiding  genius.  E.  g.  we  have  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets  with 
their  angels,  and  seven  vials  with  their  angels.  Of  course,  so  far  as 
this  number  has  control,  trichotomy  must  be  either  excluded,  or  be  sub- 
ordinate. The  latter  of  these  takes  place.  In  each  of  the  sevens^  the 
author  makes  two  divisions ;  first  a  tetrachotomy^  i.  e.  a  division  into  four 
parts,  and  secondly  a  trichotomy,  which  comprises  the  remaining  three. 
To  each  of  these  groups  is  assigned  its  distinctive  phenomena ;  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

Belinquishing,  at  present,  the  further  notice  of  the  groups  of  sevens 
«Dd  fours,  we  will  follow  the  number  threej  through  the  parts  of  the 
main  action.     The  episodes  have  been  already  examined. 

In  the  triplex  group  which  is  constituted  by  the  last  three  of  each  of 
the  heptades  or  divisions  by  seven,  we  find,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
cases,  distinct  and  marked  peculiarities.  For  example ;  in  6:  9  seq., 
(where  the  fifth  seal  commences),  there  is  plainly  an  entire  new  turn  of 
thought.  The  first  four  seals  (6:  1 — 8)  develope  the  formation  of  the 
dreadful  array  commissioned  agmnst  the  persecuting  power.  All  be- 
longs most  plainly  to  the  constitution  of  one  great  army.  But  in  the 
group  of  three  which  follows,  there  is  a  regular  and  constant  accession  to 
the  action  of  the  main  plot.  The  martyrs  point  to  their  blood,  and  call 
f<Hr  vengeance.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  all  heaven  is  roused 
and  prepares  for  the  condign  punishment  of  persecutors.  Then  comes 
the  episode  (chap,  vii.),  which  shows  how  the  innocent  will  be  put  in  a 
state  of  safety.  We  then  naturally  expect  the  consummation ;  for  so 
did  all  heaven,  while  they  stood  in  awful  silence,  8: 1.  But  the  seventh 
seid  disparts,  and  divides  the  consummation  into  seven  stages,  signalized 
by  as  many  trumpets.  Here  again  we  have  tetrachotomy  and  tricho- 
tomy. The  first  group  of  four  has  reference  to  plagues  that  principally 
concern  the  state  of  the  earth ;  which  is  divided  into  land,  sea,  rivers 
and  fountains,  and  the  welkin  above,  making  the  contour  of  the  visible 
creation.  The  renuuning  group  of  three  successively  developes  the  lo- 
custs, the  horsemen  from  the  Euphrates,  and  (after  the  episodes  in  x. 
xL),  the  final  tremendous  assault  by  thunder,  Ughtning,  hail,  aind  earth- 
^lake  ;  viii — ^xi.  We  have  yet  a  third  series  of  sevens,  in  chap.  xv. 
xvi ;  (a  circumstance  in  the  arrangement  which  must  not  be  forgotten). 
Here  is  the  like  division  into  groups  of  four  and  three.  The  first  four 
vials  have  respect  to  the  various  portions  of  the  world,  viz.  the  earth, 
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di6  sea,  the  riyen  and  foontaiiis,  and  the  ruling  planet  of  the  welkin 
above.  Then  comes,  with  the  last  three,  more  direct  attacks  upon  pav 
secutors,  16:  10 — 21.  The  seat  of  the  beast  is  affected ;  the  Eaphrates 
is  dried  up,  in  order  to  make  a  way  for  foreign  invaders ;  and  fihallj  the 
air  is  so  affected  by  the  seventh  vial,  that  lightnings,  thunders,  and  de- 
•tmctive  hail  follow,  and  an  earthquake  shatters  the  capital  of  the  per- 
aecuting  power. 

From  this  review  of  the  three  series  of  sevens  in  the  book,  it  is  plain 
that  trichotomy,  although  it  here  acts  a  secondary,  still  acts  a  very  con- 
fl]Hcuous,  part  The  consummation  of  the  catastrophes  in  each  case,  is 
marked  by  trichotomy,  and  exhibits  the  most  intense  and  destructive 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  great  Conqueror. 

It  remains  still,  that  we  take  a  view  of  the  prologues  or  proems  which 
stand  before  those  groups  of  seven  which  indicate  directly  an  advance- 
ment in  the  main  action.  Chapi  iv.  v.  constitute  the  first  proem ;  and 
one,  I  may  add,  of  great  solemnity  and  exquisite  beauty  and  majesty. 
Each  of  these  chapters  will  be  found,  by  minute  investigation,-  to  be  ca- 
pable of  a  division  by  trichotomy ;  e.  g.  4:  2,  8,  the  divine  majesty ;  4: 
4 — 7y  the  attendant  ministers  around  the  throne  of  God ;  4: 8 — 11,  the 
symphony  of  praise  or  worship.  So  in  chap,  v,  the  trichotomy  is  mark- 
ed by  xal  el9w,  vs.  1,  6,  9 ;  in  the  first  instance  only  is  this  phrase  re- 
peated for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  But  as  these  divisions  are  not  strongly 
marked,  and  slide  easily  and  naturally  into  each  other,  I  will  not  insist 
on  them  in  this  initial  proem. 

The  proem  before  the  action  under  the  seventh  seal  (8: 3 — 5),  is  very 
short ;  for  here  the  action  is  not  to  be  immediately  consummated.  In 
Hke  manner  the  proem  before  the  last  woe-trumpet  (11: 15 — 18)  is  short ; 
for  two  long  episodes  have  just  preceded. 

As  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  catastrophe,  the  proem  is  long 
and  very  striking  and  solemn,  (ch.  iv.  v.),  so  is  it  in  the  mtroduction  to 
the  second  catastrophe.  As  in  the  first,  the  theophany,  the  sealed  book, 
the  Lamb,  the  attendant  and  reverent  living  creatures,  elders,  and  an- 
gels, excite  the  mind  to  high  expectations  in  regard  to  the  sequel ;  so  in 
the  second,  (as  the  former  scenes  will  not  bear  repetition),  a  different 
but  exalted  theme  is  introduced,  viz.,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  ma- 
Kgnant  efforts  of  Satan  to  destroy  him,  the  defeat  and  degradation  of 
this  enemy,  and  his  consequent  determination  to  seek  revenge.  All  this 
prepares  the  reader  for  a  deep  interest  in  the  sequel ;  which  is  not 
disappointed.  This  second  principal  proem  is  almost  as  long  as  the  first ; 
and  immediately  after  this,  the  main  action  in  the  second  catastrophe 
commences,  and  persecution  and  heathenism  move  furiously  on. — But 
we  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  trichotomy  of  the  prologue.  This 
is  quite  plain ;  (a)  The  appearance,  technogony,  and  dangers  of  the 
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woman  dothed  with  die  snn^  and  of  her  offspring,  12: 1—6.  {b)  The 
war  of  Michael  and  his  angels  against  the  devil  and  his  angels,  in  order 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  Satan,  12: 7 — 12.  (c)  The  vindictive  rage  and 
malice  of  Satan  on  acconnt  of  his  defeat,  and  his  determination  to  per- 
secute the  church,  12: 13 — 17. 

Before  the  consummation  of  the  second  catastrophe  begins  its  final 
movement,  stands  another  prologue,  serving  merely  to  mark  preparation 
for  the  onset,  chap.  xv.  This  may  be  subdivided  into  (a)  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  scenery  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  15:  1, 2»  (b)  The 
song  of  anticipated  victory,  15:  3, 4.  (c)  The  commission  of  the  seven 
angels,  charged  to  commence  the  work  of  overthrow,  15:  5 — 8. 

Chap.  xvL  exhibits  the  pouring  out  of  all  the  seven  vials,  without  any 
dday  or  interposition.  For  this  mode  of  proceeding  the  author  seems 
to  have  had  good  reason.  The  destruction  of  great  Babylon,  and  of 
the  beast  and  false  prophet,  is  not  absolute  and  final  The  idea  seems 
to  have  been,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  a  country  so  almost  bound- 
less as  the  Roman  empire,  could  not,  with  any  manifest  probability,  be 
supposed  to  be  destroyed  merely  by  shattering  its  great  cajrital  and  other 
large  cities.  The  contest  with  the  beast  and  false  prophet  would  be  of 
longer  duration  than  that  under  the  first  catastrophe,  where  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  great  capital  of  a  small  country  would  involve  the  whola 
country  in  ruin.  Acc(Nxlingly,  in  chap,  xviii.  xix.  we  find  the  contest 
still  continued,  and  finally  completed.  Since  now  the  Roman  empire  li 
the  chosen  symbol  of  the  second  hostile  power,  and  of  its  wide  domain, 
has  not  the  writer  displayed  great  tact  in  the  proprieties  with  which  he 
eonducts,  continues,  and  finally  ends  the  contest  ?  And  if  the  perseca* 
tion  of  Christians  by  Pagans  be  symbolized  by  all  this,  surely  there  ia 
greai  propriety  in  not  closing  it  by  one  great  blow,  like  that  in  the  first 
catastrophe,  11:  15 — 19.  If,  moreover,  there  be  a  good  foundation  for 
what  I  have  now  said,  then  the  reason  is  apparent,  whj  prologue  should 
be  here  omitted  before  the  seventh  vial.  In  reality  the  contest  is  ^nuA- 
«tf  in  ch^  19:  11  seq.,  and  before  this  final  scene,  we  have  a  prologue 
as  asoaL  But  in  chap,  xvi,  while  the  great  and  decisive  blow  is  struds^ 
at  the  pouring  out  of  the  last  vial  which  makes  a  kind  of  catastrophe^ 
yet  still  it  is  not  a  wholly  coasted  one. 

In  the  pfoem  in  chap,  xix,  there  are  three  divisions :  (a)  The  shoot 
of  anticipated  vict<»7,  with  praise  to  God  on  account  of  it,  19:  1— 4» 
(h)  A  renewal,  by  divine  conunand,  of  the  same,  19:  5 — 8.  (c)  As- 
soranoes  of  the  final  hap[Mness  of  saints  and  martyrs,  19:  9, 10.  During 
the  first  shouts  of  praise,  dUieXavia  occurs  three  times. 

Thus  much  for  the  prolaguei  as  connected  with  the  main  action  or 
the  catastrophes.  We  have  already  se^  that  the  third  and  last  cataa- 
trophe  of  necaesity  dispenses  with  them. 
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Li  regard  to  the  final  action  in  the  secoml  cnta^troplK^  it  ivmniiw  to  \h* 
noticed,  that  here  also  is  the  usual  trichotomy,  (n)  The  inan-iiin^ 
forth  of  the  great  Captain  of  sahralion  with  his  army,  19:  11 — IG.  (6) 
Inyitation  to  all  the  ravenous  beasts  and  birds  to  come  to  the  approach- 
ing slaughter,  19:  17,  18.  (c)  Final  overthrow  and  destmction  of  the 
enemj,  19: 19 — ^21.  Or  rather,  as  Satan  is  leagued  with  this  enemjy 
this  portion  should  include  also  chap.  20:  1-^^,  ibr  this  indieatai  his  pan- 
ishment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  all  of  whom 
were  leaj;n'<?d  together. 

The  tliinl  cnta<9trophc,  with  its  proem,  20:  4^10,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, excludes  trichotomy  by  its  brevity.  Yet  the  whole  may  be 
divided  into  proem,  the  victory  over  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  final 
punishment  of  Satan.  The  sequel  of  the  book  is  rather  an  epipho- 
ncma  than  a  part  of  the  regular  drama  or  Epopee  ;  and  yet,  so  exquis- 
itely i»  it  imagined  and  adapted  to  the  writer's  purpose,  that  we  should 
as  willingly  part  with  any  j)ortion  of  the  book  as  with  this.  By  no  part 
of  it  has  the  author  presented  higher  moral  excitement  to  his  readers, 
than  by  this.  Indeed  we  should  feel  his  plan  in  a  measure  to  be  in- 
complete without  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  20:  11—22:  5,  exhibits,  (a)  The  final 
resurrection  and  judgment,  20:  11 — 13.  (b)  Hell,  20:  14>  15.  (e) 
Heaven,  21:  1 — ^22:  5.  On  the  appropriateness  of  enlarging  on  this 
last  topic,  I  have  already  remarked,  (p.  133  above.) 

The  epilogue,  22:  6 — ^20,  consists,  (a)  Of  the  address  of  the  angd 
to  John,  22:  € — 11.  (b)  The  declarations  of  the  Saviour  respecting  the 
things  predicted  and  the  promises  made,  22:  12 — 17.  (e)  Tlie  solemn 
assurances  of  the  writer  of  the  book  respecting  the  sacred  and  invio- 
lable contents  of  it,  22:  18 — ^20.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  bene- 
diction. 

Thus  have  we  followed  trichotomy  through  all  parts  of  the  book,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  indelible  stamp  of  one  and  the  same 
hand  is  on  every  part  of  the  production.  But  all  which  has  thus  far 
been  exhibited,  has  reference  only  to  larger  portions  of  the  book,  con- 
taining one  or  more  paragraphs.  We  might  stop  with  this  as  bdng  suf- 
ficient for  our  present  purpose ;  hut  in  tk£i  place  it  will  be  mott  eonvem 
tent  and  proper  to  ptireue  the  ineesti^ion  of  theee  triehotomiegf  a$ 
exhibited  in  particular  phraeee  a$ul  groupe  of  objecU^  in  M  parte  of  dt 
hook. 

I  shall  present  but  few  of  these  in  externa^  limiting  myself  in  this 
respect  merely  to  such  as  will  serve  for  specimens  of  all  the  rest  Tbm 
only  way  in  which  the  reader  can  satii^  himself  therefore,  ae  to  the 
great  mass  of  these  minor  trichotomies,  wUl  be  to  open  his  Crreek  Ta^ 
tament,  and  follow  through  the  references  which  I  shall  give  him. 
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Cba^  1: 4^  (in  the  dfisoriptiaii  of  God)»  am  o  cJr,  nal  6  ^f^  wuo  i^ 
j[ifiepog»  In  1:  4|  5y  grace  and  peace  are  desired  fjxKn  the  6  mPy  from 
Uie  seven  spirits,  and  from  Jesus  Christ  In  1:  5^  three  attributives  are 
ajflignmd  lo  Jesus  Christ.  In  1:  5,  6,  three  things  are  mentiimed  which 
ke  has  done  for  us.  1:  8,  three  groups  of  attributives  are  assigned  to 
Gody  one  of  which  is  subdivided  into  three.  1:  17,  three  attributes  ascri- 
bed to  Christ,  0  ir(«i)To^,  o  eaxatog,  o  ^lar^  (piainij  belonging  together)* 
1: 19y  write  three  things ;  (but  perhaps  a  eiai  means,  what  they  signify^ 
i^ich  would  destroy  the  trichotomy.) 

Chap.  2:  2,  two  groups  of  three  each.  2:  3,  three  things  done.  2: 5^ 
three  to  be  done.  2:  9,  three  members  in  the  epexegesis  of  l^o,  (cases 
like  this  often  occur).  2:  14,  Balaam  did  three  things.  2:  20,  Jezabel 
does  three  things. 

Chapb  3:  5,  three  parts  in  the  reward.  3:  7,  three  different  actions 
•loribed  to  Quist.  3:  8,  three  good  qualities  of  the  church  at  Fhila- 
driphia.  3:  9,  the  false  Jews  will  be  made  to  do  three  things.  3:  12, 
three  names  to  be  written  upon  him  who  conquers.  3:  14,  three  in  the 
group  of  attributives  ascribed  to  Christ  3:  17,  three  things  which  the 
dMuck  sajs  of  itself.    3:  18,  three  things  which  the  chureh  must  do. 

Qiap:  4:  4,  three  predicates  of  the  tweutj-fbur  elders.  4:  5,  light- 
nings, voices^  thunders,  issue  from  the  throne.  4: 8,  three  things  predicat- 
ed of  the  four  living  creatures — ayiog  thrice  repeated — three  appellations 
of  Giod — three  attributes  ascribed  to  him ;  (making  four  groups  of  three 
in  one  verse).  4:  9,  glory,  honour,  thanksgiving.  4: 10,  the  twenty- 
fMir  dders  do  three  thuigs.     4:  11,  glory,  honour,  power. 

Chap.  5:  3,  heaven,  earth,  underworld.  5:  5,  three  designations  of 
Christ  5:  6,  in  the  midst  of  three  things.  5: 1 1,  round  about  three  things. 

Chap.  6:  2,  three  things  ascribed  to  the  conqueror.  6: 6,  three  things 
attending  the  development  of  the  third  seal.  6:  12 — 14,  two  groups  of 
three  eaeh,  the  consequences  of  the  (^niog  of  the  sixth  seal  The 
second  group,  in  verses  13, 14,  is  more  composite  than  the  first,  inasmuch 
as  ii  eomprises  two  comparisons  for  illustration. 

Qiap.  7: 1,  three  things  on  which  the  wind  is  not  to  blow.  7:  3,  the 
sme.  7:  11^  angels  standing  round  three  things.  7:  16,  three  evils 
which  the  redeemed  shall  not  suffer.  7:  17,  three  things  which  God 
and  the  Lamb  shall  do  for  theuL 

Chap.  8:  5,  three  things  which  the  angel  did.  8:  7,  three  things 
which  look  plaoe*-K>ne  third  of  the  earth  burned  up,  in  three  different 
respects*  8:  8,  one  third  of  the  sea ;  and  the  like  twice  in  verse  9,  and 
10  in  verse  10,  11,  and  12,  (five  times  in  the  last).  8:  13,  three  woes- 
three  aogels  to  sound  the  last  three  woe-trumpets. 

Chi4>.  9;  4»  three  tlungs  no4  to  be  hnrt  9:  15,  one  third  part  of  men. 
Ik  17|  theee  thiaes  predioated  of  the  hofsemen— also  fire,  amoke^  and 
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brfanetone,  from  the  monthB  of  the  horses.  9: 18,  three  plagaes  defttay 
one  third  part  of  men — by  fire,  smoke,  and  brimstone.  9:  20,  twice 
three  predicates  of  etdcoXcu 

Chap.  10:  1,  twice  three  predicates  of  the  angel.  10:  6,  God  creattd 
three  thmgs. 

Chap.  11: 1,  John  <H^ered  to  measm-e  three  things.  11:  6,  wilaesMS 
can  do  three  things.  11:  7,  the  beast  will  do  three  things.  11:  10,  tin 
enemies  of  the  witnesses  will  do  three  things.  11:  17,  three  attributiyes 
of  God.  11:  18,  two  groups  of  three  each  who  are  to  be  rewarded,  ▼!& 
servants,  prophets,  saints,  and  q^o^ovfUfoi,  fUXQoi,  fcc^^oXo^— three  thingB 
to  be  done,  to  judge,  to  give  to  his  saints,  to  destroy  the  wicked. 

Chap.  12:  1,  three  attributives  of  the  woman.  12:  4,  a  third  part  cf 
the  stars.  12:  9,  the  dragon  is  serpent,  devil,  and  satan.  12:  10,  sal* 
vation,  power,  and  reign  of  God.     12:  16,  the  earth  did  three  things. 

Chap.  13:  2,  beast  like  to  a  panther,  a  bear,  and  a  lion — the  dragOB 
gives  him  three  things.  13:  6,  to  blaspheme  three  things.  V.  7,  powter 
to  do  three  things.  13:  16,  three  groups  of  antithetic  or  discrqMHit 
classes  of  men. 

Chap.  14:  2,  voice  from  heaven  like  three  things.  14:  3,  new  song 
in  presence  of  three  things.  14:  4,  three  predicates  of  the  redeemed. 
14:  7,  do  homage  to  God  in  three  ways.  14:  19,  the  angel  did  three 
things. 

Chap.  15:  2,  the  martyrs  are  conquerors  over  three  things. 

Chap.  16:  13,  three  unclean  spirits  out  of  the  mouth  of  three  different 
beings.  16:  18,  lightnings,  voices,  thunders,  to  be  grouped  together. 
16:  19,  Babylon  cleft  into  three  parts— cup  of  three  qualifications  to  be 
given  her. 

Chap.  17:  3,  three  attributives  of  the  woman.  17:  4,  three  more  at- 
tributives. 17:  8,  two  groups  of  attributives,  each  three.  17:  11,  three 
more,  in  like  manner.  17:  14,  invited,  select,  faithfuL  17:  17,  God 
has  inclined  them  to  do  three  things. 

Chap.  18: 2,  Babylon  has  become  three  things.  18:  6,  do  three  thingi 
to  Babylon.  18:  7,  Babylon  claims  to  be  three  things.  18:  8,  death, 
mourning,  famine,  are  to  be  grouped  together.  18:  16,  clothed  with 
three  things — adorned  with  three.  18:  20,  three  classes  of  persons  who 
are  to  rejoice. 

Chap.  19:  1,  salvation,  ^ory,  power.  19:  7,  let  us  do  three  things. 
19:  18,  two  groups  of  three  each,  whose  flesh  is  to  be  eaten,  (the  last 
group  bi-membral).     19:  19,  three  gathered  together  to  make  war. 

Chap.  21:  1,  three  things  have  passed  away.  21:  4,  one  leading 
group  of  three,  and  one  subordinate  one.  21: 13,  four  times  three  gates. 
21:  15,  measure  three  things.     21:  16,  length,  breadth,  height. 

Chap.  22:  13,  three  groups  of  divine  predicates.    22: 15,  two  groups 
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of  three.    22:  16,  xootrsboot,  off^rin^  morning-star.     22:  17,  three 
inyited  to  respond  and  accept  the  offer  made. 


It  is  now  time  to  make  some  remarks  on  these  striking  phenomena. 
Not  that  triekotomjf  is  the  only  kind  of  numerosity  which  bek>ng8  to  the 
Apocalypse;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  Beven^fovr^  twelve^  and 
imy  aU  haTC  their  respective  claims.  Yet  the  inflnence  of  these  is  Ust 
inferior  to  the  all-pervading  influence  of  trichotomy,  or  triplidty  of 
grouping. 

But  whence  these  multiform  and  everywhere  abounding  tnpUcities  in 
the  Apocalypse  ?  Was  John  deeply  imbued,  as  not  a  few  have  assertedi 
with  the  Cabbalistic  art  of  making  out  the  significancy  of  words  by  v»* 
rioos  modes  of  combining  the  numbers,  which  the  letters  of  those  words 
might  designate  ?  That  John  attached  meaning,  and  even  by  no  means 
mumportant  significancy,  to  his  triads,  heptades,  tetrades,  and  in  some 
few  cases  decades  and  duodecades,  I  am  not  about  to  deny,  for  how  can 
it  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  minutely  analyzed  and  scanned  the 
Apocalypse  ?  But  with  the  single  exception  of  chap.  13: 18,  (the  num- 
ber of  the  beast  which  is  666),  he  has  made  no  near  approach  to  the 
mystical  use  of  numbers  by  the  Cabbalists ;  and  even  there,  as  we  shall 
see  in  due  time,  he  has  not  followed  so  much  the  Cabbalists,  as  a  pre* 
vailing  fashion  of  the  day.*  There  is  no  certain  evidence,  nor  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  any  evidence  even  probable,  that  the  Cabbalism  of  the. 
Babbins  had  advanced  beyond  the  mere  germ,  when  the  Revelation  was 
written.  At  all  events,  the  manner  in  which  John  introduces  his  groups, 
either  in  the  larger  or  smaller  parts  of  his  work,  in  conformity  with  the 
princi{des  of  numerosity^  is  something  very  different  from  the  Gemairia 
of  Cabbalism,  as  exhibited  in  the  note  below. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  plainly  nothing  elsewhere,  which  re* 

*  The  CabbaliflU  practiied  the  interpretation  of  Scriptures  by  the  use  of  numbers, 
in  three  different  wajs :  (1)  By  Gematria  (t(-^ni3ia>,  yiiafjUT^fla  P),  which  means  a 
eompotation  of  the  numerical  value  of  letters  in  one  or  more  words;  and  then  the 
appliemtion  of  the  same  number  to  another  word  which  is  equivalent,  i.  e.  of  the 
stme  numerical  value.  £.  g.  Gen.  49: 10,  riV"^  v  K'in^,  Skiloh  wili  come  =  358  in 
Bomerical  value;  and  n^v)s  designates  the  same  number;  therefore,  ShUoh  wiU 
CMBS  means  the  Messiah.  (2)  J^utarikan  (I'ip'^ntt'ia),  in  which  single  letters  of  a 
particular  word,  or  of  different  words,  are  made  significant  or  the  representatives 
of  other  entire  words;  e.  g.  Qen.  1:  1,  ttna  may  be  considered  as  designating  sk, 
^1^*1  ^a,  (Son,  Spirit,  Father) ;  and  consequently  nna  points  us  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  (3)  Temura  (wniKta  concealment)  indicates  an  arbitrary  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters  of  any  word  so  as  to  constitute  another  and  different  word ;  e.  g. 
Gen.  1:  I,  M'^OK'^a  transposed  makes  wnt'^Da,  i.  e.  the  month  Tishrij  or  Septem- 
ber ;  which  shows  that  the  world  was  created  in  that  month ! !  I  need  not  say  to 
the  intelligent  and  observing  reader,  that  there  is  nothmg  in  all  the  Apocalypse 
has  toy  resemblaoiee  to  either  of  these  extravagant  conceits. 
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lemUes  in  any  Odnsiderable  degree  this  triGhotom  j  of  the  Apooa^pee* 
But  did  not  John  find  his  exemplar  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  I  hciailaia 
not  to  believe  that  he  did.     And  this  can  be  easily  pointed  out 

In  aU  the  Old  Testament  there  is  but  one  extended  pieee^  which  ive 
can  properly  name  an  Epic  or  Epofee.  That  the  book  of  Job  eonid* 
totes  a  poem  of  this  nature,  cannot  well  be  denied.  It  exhibits  the  ea- 
sential  features  of  an  Epopee ;  not  of  a  character  bellicose  and  hi|^il^ 
romantic  by  reason  of  adventures,  like  the  Iliid  and  Aeneid,  but  of  a 
character  moral  and  didactic,  mingled  indeed  with  incidents  of  a  deepif 
interesting  nature.  It  has  action—- progressive  action,  and  as  msch 
unity  as  belongs  to  other  epics.  Its  poetic  fanc^  and  ^irit  have  never 
been  exceeded— might  I  not  say,  have  scarcdy  if  ever  been  equalled? 
And  he,  who  would  dispute  against  the  application  of  the  title  3p9fm 
to  it,  would  only  busy  himself  with  logomachies.  A  very  orcumscribed 
definition  of  Epopee,  might  exclude  the  book  of  Job  from  a  claim  to  tUa 
title ;  but  what  obliges  us  to  regard  the  limits  of  the  wend  as  being  m 
narrow? 

In  Ps.  xviii,  in  Is.  xiii.  xiv,  and  also  in  Hab.  iii,  we  have  a  kind  ef 
miniature  Epopee.  But  an  epinikion  or  triumphal  song  is  in  redity 
the  pn^>er  title  of  each  of  these ;  for  it  describes  them  with  suffident  ae* 
curacy.  They  differ  much  from  the  plan  of  the  book  of  Job  or  of  Ike 
Apocalypse. 

All  the  leading  characteristics  which  have  just  been  ascribed  to  the 
book  of  Job,  belong  also  to  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  in  its  very  nataM 
poeticaL  It  has  a  unity  of  main  design.  It  exhilnts  n^id,  varied,  and 
wonderful  action.  It  celebrates,  indeed,  not  the  triumphs  of  an  Achil* 
les,  an  Aeneas,  or  a  Tancred,  but  the  triumphs  of  Him  who  is  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  It  is  not  the  sacking  of  Bium,  nor  the  subjo* 
gation  of  an  Italian  province — nor  merely  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  which 
is  described,  but  the  conquest  of  a  world,  and  the  complete  subjugation 
of  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  approaches  much  nearer  than  the  book 
of  Job,  to  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  proper  Epopee. 

I  have  been  obliged  in  some  measure  to  digress,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  sequel  of  my  remarks  on  the  form  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
respect  to  trichotomy.  As  Job  is  the  Epic  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  only  one,  so  is  the  Apocalypse  the  Epic  and  the  only  one  of  the  New. 
Are  these  two  works,  now,  which  in  this  general  respect  have  the  like 
character,  similar  to  each  other  in  regard  to  trichotomy  f 

To  answer  this  question,  it  becomes  necessary  briefly  to  point  out  the 
same  peculiarity  in  the  book  of  Job ;  and  this  may  be  easily  done. 

The  first  grand  division  of  it  is  into  (a)  Prologue,  (h)  The  poem 
proper,  (c)  Epilogue.  Then  (L)  The  prologue  is  subdivided  into  ac^ 
counts,  (a)  Of  Job's  prosperity,    (b)  Of  his  losses,    (c)  Of  his  aicknesf 
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and  trials.  Hien  (11.)  The  po«n  proper  is  divided  Into  three  leading 
pwCg;  (a)  The  dispute  of  Job  widi  his  friends,  (b)  The  address  of 
EHhu,  who  proffers  himself  as  umpbre.  (c)  The  dosing  address  of  Je- 
hovah. Next,  as  to  subordinate  triplicitiesy  we  are  presented  with  three 
friends  who  come  to  console  Job.  These  address  him  three  times  eaoh, 
(with  (wlj  one  exception,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel).  To 
each  of  them  he  makes  three  replies,  (abating  one  in  relation  to  the  ex« 
eeption  noted).  Finally,  Job's  closing  speeches  are  divided  into  three» 
ehap.  xxvi — ^xxxi.  As  a  substitute  for  Zophar's  third  speech,  Elihu 
breaks  in,  through  his  impatience,  and  makes  an  address ;  and  then  ho 
makes  three  speeches  for  himself;  chap,  xxxii — ^xxxvii.  It  would  seem, 
moreover,  to  lie  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  matter,  that  the  dispute  was 
earned  on  for  three  dajs,  the  three  friends  each  once  addressing  Job  on 
each  day,  and  Job  making  three  replies.  Last  of  ail,  God  himself  inter* 
poses,  and  makes  three  addresses  to  Job  and  his  friends ;  chap,  xxxviii 
— xlL  The  ^Hlogoe  closes  the  piece ;  which  consists,  (a)  Of  Job's  jus* 
tificatiQn.  (b)  Of  his  reconciliation  with  his  friends,  (e)  Of  his  final 
prosperity. 

If  now  we  look  away  from  these  trichotomies,  which  He  upon  the  face 
of  the  book  in  general,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  individual  addresses 
of  each  speaker,  we  may  easily  find,  in  most  of  them,  a  triplex  division 
of  contents.  To  begin  with  the  first  complaint  of  Job ;  (a)  The  day  of 
his  birth  is  beshrewed,  3:  1 — 10.  (6)  Earnest  wishes  that  he  had  per- 
ished in  the  womb,  Sz  10 — 19.  (e)  Remonstrance  against  giving  exist* 
enoe  to  the  wretched,  3:  20 — ^26.  So  in  the  speech  of  Eliphaz ;  (a) 
Gentle  remonstrance  against  the  excessive  grief  of  Job,  4:  1 — 5.  (b) 
Litimaetions  that  the  innocent  are  never  involved  in  such  calamities,  4: 
^-—11.  (e)  A  visicm  in  confirmation  of  this  sentiment,  4: 12 — 21.  And 
thus  it  is  in  many,  or  rather,  in  most  of  the  speeches.  In  some,  how* 
ever,  either  the  brevity  or  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  both,  do  not  ad- 
mit  trichotomy.  Below  this  trichotomy  of  paragraphsj  so  to  speak,  we 
sekbm  find  triplidty  in  individual  expressions.  The  rigid  adherence  to 
paraUeUtmy  in  the  bo<^  of  Job,  necessarily  excluded  them.  But  not  so 
in  the  Apocalypse ;  for  we  have  seen,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
it  is  foil  of  tnpiex  individual  groups.* 

If  h  be  said :  All  this  is  too  artificial  for  us  to  think  of  applying  it  to 
a  book  so  sacred  as  the  Scriptures ;  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  Artifi- 
cial arrangement  is  not  wanting  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  in  some  parts  of  the  New,  besides  the  Apocalypse.    For  example ; 

*  In  respect  to  the  trichotomy  of  the  book  of  Job,  1  must  acknowledge  my  ob- 
ligfttioii  in  part  to  the  recent  work  of  Koeater  upon  th'ta  book.  In  the  preface  to 
this  work,  the  writer  hat  discloeed  his  views  in  regard  to  triplicity ;  bat  he  takes 
no  notice  of  the  Apocalypse  in  this  req^eot 
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we  bave  no  leas  than  seven  al^fhabeHc  Psalms,  i.  e.  Psalms  in  wliidi 
each  line  begins  with  a  successive  letter  of  the  Alphabet  in  order,  vis. 
Ps.  XXV.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxiL  cxix.  cxlv.  Psalm  cxix.  has  added 
much  to  the  artificial  arrangement  which  prevails  in  the  others,  for  in 
this  longest  of  all  the  Psalms,  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  introduces  a 
continuous  series  of  eight  verses,  each  line  of  which  begins  with  the 
same  letter.  Hence  the  names  of  the  sections,  Jieph,  Bethy  etc  In 
Prov.  81: 10  seq.,  there  is  another  alphabetic  composition,  like  the  usual 
Psalms  of  this  character.  In  the  book  of  Lamentations,  the  whole  com- 
position b  of  this  character.  Chap.  i.  ii.  iv.  v.  resemble  in  manner  the 
usual  alphabetic  Psalms ;  while  chap.  iii.  exhibits  three  successive  lines 
each  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  and  so  through  the  alphabet,  mak- 
ing sixty-six  verses,  instead  of  twenty-two  as  in  the  others.  Here  the 
nUmber  three  acts,  of  course,  a  conspicuous  part 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  divided 
into  three  series  of  twice  seven,  i.  e.  fourteen.  Peter's  vision,  in  Acts  x, 
was  thrice  repeated ;  Peter  denied  Christ  thrice ;  Paul  besought  the 
Lord  thrice ;  the  master  of  the  barren  fig-tree  came  three  years  seeking 
fruit,  Luke  13:  7 ;  a  woman  hid  leaven  in  three  measures  of  meal,  MatL 
Id:  33 ;  and  so  three  eeore  is  often  employed.  These  examples,  how- 
ev^,  constitute  a  mere  reference  to  a  thing  which  is  widely  difiused. 
But  I  need  not  exhibit,  here,  what  every  Concordance  will  easily  supply. 

Whatever  now  may  be  the  ground  or  reason  of  all  these  triplic%tie$f 
the  FACT  itself  is  one  which  admits  of  no  question.  I  will  concede,  for 
the  sake  of  discussion,  that  some  of  the  trichotomies  which  I  have  point- 
ed out  in  the  Apocalypse  or  in  Job,  may  not  stand  the  test  of  thorough 
scrutiny,  and  that  there  is  even  something  of  the  fandful  on  my  part  in 
them.  Yet  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  cannot  detect  anything  of  this  na- 
ture, in  respect  to  the  mass  of  them.  They  are  so  plain  and  palpable, 
they  lie  so  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  composition,  that  candour  can  do 
no  less  than  adndt  them. 

The  explanation  or  vindication  of  such  a  usage,  both  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  in  the  New,  would  be  aside  from  our  present  object,  which 
is  merely  to  exhibit  an  account  of  the  actual  form  and  arrangement  oi 
the  Apocalypse.  That  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  ngnifi- 
cancy  of  the  number  three,  and  also  of  the  other  numbers  which  perform 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Apocalypse,  must  be  reserved  for  the  Com- 
mentary on  particular  passages,  and  the  Excursus  connected  with  it 

{b)  Heptades,  or  divisions  by  seven,  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Beyond  all  question,  next  after  three  the  number  seven  makes  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  book  before  us.  I  must  therefore  briefly 
exhibit  its  use,  by  tbe  writer  of  this  book* 
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l.Inths  larger  dimsiont  of  the  worh 

(a)  In  the  prdogue,  the  seyen  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  (h) 
Lf  the  main  body  of  the  work ;  (1)  The  seven  seals ;  the  breaking  of 
which  corresponds  to  seven  series  of  events,  chap.  v.  seq.  (2)  The 
seven  trompets,  which  grow  out  of  the  seventh  seal ;  which  correspond 
to  a  like  series  of  final  events  in  the  first  catastrophe,  chap.  viii.  seq. 
(3)  La  the  second  catastrophe  we  have  the  seven  vials  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  corresponding  to  the  like  series  of  plagues.  To  the  trumpets  and 
the  vials  are  assigned  seven  angels,  one  respectively  for  each  of  them, 
(c)  The  epilogue  is  too  short  to  admit  of  heptades. 

TL  Lithe  smaller  divisions  of  the  work  and  particular  groups  of  per* 
sons  or  objects. 

Chap.  1: 4,  the  seven  spirits  before  the  throne.  This  idea  is  repeated, 
or  asimilar  one,  in  4:  5.  5:  6.  8: 2.  15: 1,  6.  16: 1.  17: 1.  In  5:  6,  to  the 
Lamb  are  ascribed  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes.  Seven  churches  are 
addressed  in  1:  4,  11,  and  virtually  in  the  inscriptions  to  the  seven  epis- 
tles, iL  0eq.  Chap.  1: 12,  seven  lamps,  and  so  in  4: 5.  In  1: 16,  seven 
ftars.  In  5: 12,  seven  attributives  of  Grod.  In  6: 15,  seven  classes  <£ 
peraons.  7: 12,  (as  before)  seven  attributives  of  God.  8:  3,  seven  trum- 
pets. 10:  3,  4,  seven  thunders.  11:13,  seven  thousand  men  perish* 
12:  d,  the  dragon  has  seven  heads.  13: 1,  the  beast  with  seven  heads. 
15: 8.  16: 1,  seven  angels  with  seven  vials.  17:  9,  10,  seven  heads  sig"- 
nify  seven  mountains  and  seven  kings.  18: 13,  seven  groups  of  objects 
here.     21:  9,  seven  angels,  seven  vials,  seven  last  plagues. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  view  of  the  heptades  in  the  Apocalypse,  that» 
although  they  act  an  important  part,  and  are  employed  in  the  grouping 
of  the  greatest  events  and  of  the  most  considerable  actors  and  things^ 
yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  greatly  inferior  in  respect  to  their  frequency 
to  the  triads  which  we  have  already  examined.  One  needs,  moreover, 
merely  to  take  up  a  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to 
learn  what  a  conspicuous  part  the  number  seven  everywhere  acts  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  idea  of  fvlness  or  completion^  designated  by 
seven  symbolically  employed,  lies  doubtless  at  the  foundation  of  this 
usage.     But  of  this,  more  in  another  place. 

Finally,  as  to  the  three  and  a  half  years,  or  its  equivalent,  forty-two 
months  or  1260  days,  (11:  3,  9,  11.  12:6,  14.  13:  5),  they  would 
leem,  at  first  view,  to  have  their  origin  in  the  same  period  as  developed 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  (7: 25.  12:  7)  ;  but  in  reality  they  probably  are 
derived  from  mere  historical  facts,  rather  than  from  any  special  sym- 
bolical signification.  I  cannot  regard  them  as  employed  tropically, 
merely  because  they  are  the  half  of  seven. 
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(r)  Tetrades,  or  groupg  offoura. 

The  larger  divisions  of  the  Apocaljpse  are  not  anjwhere  a^^usted  bj 
this  number.  It  appears  in  but  few  cases,  except  in  individnal  groups 
ings.  Li  three  cases,  however,  it  acts  a  part  somewhat  oonspieiioas ; 
L  e.  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  seven  seals,  and  the  trumpets,  and 
vials.  As  these  sevens  are  subdivided  into  two  groups  of  four  and  three, 
in  some  important  respects  distinct  from  each  other,  so  the  number  four 
is  here  concerned  with  a  species  of  division  in  discourse.  Elsewhere 
four  serves  to  denote  an  enlarged  entirety  of  group.  To  explain  the 
ground  of  this  symbolical  meaning,  belongs,  as  in  the  cases  above,  to 
the  sequel  of  this  work. 

The  detail  amounts  to  considerable.  It  first  appears  in  the  epexege- 
sis  of  tfyycty  in  2: 19,  viz.  love,  faith,  ministry,  patience.  In  4: 6.  19:  4, 
four  living  creatures  uphold  the  throne  of  divine  Majesty.  5:  9,  tribe, 
tongue,  people,  nation.  5: 13,  heaven,  earth,  underworld,  sea — blessing, 
honour,  glory,  power.  7: 1,  four  angels — four  comers  of  the  earth — four 
winds.  7:  9,  nation,  tribe,  people,  tongue.  8: 5,  voices,  thunder,  light- 
ning, earthquake.  8: 7,  9,  10,  12,  four  trumpets  affect  earth,  sea,  rivers 
and  fountains  of  water,  and  the  sky  above.  10: 11,  prophesy  before 
people,  nations,  tongues,  kings.  11:  9,  as  in  7:  9  above.  12:9,  four 
groups  of  names  for  Satan*.  12: 19,  salvation,  might,  kingdom,  author- 
ity. 18:  7,  as  in  7:  9  above.  14:  6,  the  same.  14:7,  heaven,  earth, 
sea,  fountains.  17: 15,  people,  multitudes,  nations,  tongues.  17:  6,  the 
ten  horns  and  the  beast  will  do  four  things  to  the  harlot.  18: 12,  four 
groups  of  Genitives  following  yofior — ^four  of  the  like  following  (neevo^. 
18:  22,  four  classes  of  musicians.  21:8,  four  groups  of  evil-doers  to  be 
punished. 

Thai  four  or  a  tetrode  is  symbolical  of  enlarged  completeneUy  can  hard- 
ly escape  the  notice  of  any  one  who  attentivdy  peruses  the  passages  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made.  That  this  number  was  among  the 
favorite  ones  of  the  author,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  employed. 

(</)  Duodecades,  or  groups  of  twelve. 

These  are  not  very  frequent ;  and  the  reason  for  their  being  employed, 
in  any  case,  seems  to  have  an  evident  relation  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael. £.  g.  the  twelve  times  twelve  thousand  sealed  on  their  foreheads, 
7:  4.  So  in  7: 5 — 8,  the  twelve  thousand  chosen  out  of  each  tribe.  14: 
1,  3,  mentions  the  same  number.  With  reference  to  the  twelve  dibes, 
we  find  the  new  Jerusalem  having  twelve  foundation-rows  of  precious 
stones,  with  the  twelve  apostles'  names  on  them,  21: 14.  In  21: 16,  the 
compass  of  the  new  city  is  twelve  thousand  furlongs.  21:  21,  the  twelve 
gates  consist  of  twelve  pearls.    22:  2,  twelve  fruit-harvests  in  a  year. 
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(e)  Decades,  or  groups  of  tens. 

These  are  so  few,  tlmt  one  can  hardly  put  them  to  the  account  of  spe- 
cial design.  E.  g.  11: 13,  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell.  12:  3,  the 
dragon  with  ten  horns.  13: 1,  the  beast  with  the  same.  The  latter  is 
brought  to  view  ngiiin,  in  17: 12,  16.  In  both  cases,  the  model  is  to  be 
found  in  Dan.  7:  7  seq. 

That  ten  is  employed  as  a  large,  round,  and  complete  number,  having 
a  peculiar  roundness  and  significancy  among  all  the  groups  of  numbers, 
is  sufficiently  plain.  The  idea  which  it  conveys,  with  its  significancy 
fts  symbol,  seems  to  liave  been  taken  from  the  divisions  of  the  hands 
and  feet  We  might  perhaps  say,  that  it  is  apparently  employed  in  the 
Apocalypse  for  the  sake  of  variety  in  symbol,  rather  than  from  any  ne- 
cessity. 

(/)  Parallelisms  of  the  Apocalypse. 

There  remains  only  one  topic  more  of  this  nature ;  and  this  has  re- 
spect to  the  duadsy  i.  e.  the  diaujipi  or  bimembral  divisions  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Hebrew  poetry,  knows  well  that  paral- 
lelism or  bimembral  divisions  constitute  its  most  prominent  feature. 
Next  to  this  stand  lofty,  select,  figurative  language,  frequency  of  meta- 
phor, and  allegorical  representations.  I  will  not  say,  that  the  diction 
in  the  Apocalypse  is  in  general  as  lofty  and  select  as  that  of  Isaiah ;  but 
I  may  truly  say,  that  in  frequency  of  metaphorical  and  figurative  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  use  of  symbols,  it  exceeds  any  and  all  of  the  He- 
brew prophets.  The  world  of  imagery  in  wliich  it  lives  and  moves,  has 
no  complete  parallel  in  the  Scriptures. 

Its  poetic  element,  therefore,  will  not  be  disputed.  But  as  to  its 
form — ^it  has  not  indeed  any  claim  to  the  feet  or  measure  of  heroic 
verse  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  classics.  But  it  has  everywhere  more  or 
less  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  thrown  into  its  sentences.  The  writer, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  this,  as  a  special  object  to 
which  he  had  directed  peculiar  attention.  As  a  Hebrew,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  as  he  certainly  was  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
(who  for  the  most  part  are  also  poets),  he  has  fallen,  times  without  num- 
ber, into  a  rythmus  like  that  which  they  exhibit 

I  pass  by  the  seven  epistles  in  the  prologue  to  the  book,  because, 
although  many  parallelisms  might  easily  be  produced  from  them,  yet 
this  species  of  writing  does  not  so  naturally  demand  rythmus,  as  the 
nain  body  of  the  work.  The  first  opening  of  the  latter  affords  spcci- 
of  John's  usual  manner.     Chap.  4:  2  seq.  runs  thus : 
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And  straightway  I  was  in  the  spirit, 

And  lo  !  a  throne  Was  set  in  heaven, 

And  one  was  sitting  upon  the  throne, 

And  he  who  sat  resembled  a  jasper  and  a  sardios, 

And  a  rainbow  roand  the  •throne  was  like  an  emerald, 

And  round  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  throneiy 

And  on  the  thrones  sat  four  and  twenty  elders. 

Being  girt  around  with  vestures  of  white, 

And  on  their  heads  were  golden  crowns. 

So  again  in  the  dosing  part  of  the  first  prelude : 

And  they  sang  a  new  song,  saying  : 

Worthy  art  thou  to  take  the  book  and  open  its  seals, 

For  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  Gk>d  by  thy  blood. 

Out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation. 

And  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God, 

And  we  shall  reign  upon  the  earth. 

In  the  description  of  the  144,000,  who  had  been  sealed,  7: 14  seq^ 
we  find  the  following  passage : 

These  are  they  who  come  ou^  of  great  distress. 

Who  have  washed  and  cleansed  their  robes  in  the  Lamb's  blood. 

Because  of  this  they  are  before  Clod's  throne, 

And  day  and  night  they  serve  him  in  his  temple, 

And  he  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  will  pitch  his  tent  over  them. 

They  shall  not  hunger,  neither  shall  they  thirst. 

Nor  sun  nor  burning  heat  shall  fall  upon  them, 

For  the  Lamb  on  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them, 

He  shall  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living  water, 

And  God  shall  wipe  all  tears  from  off  their  eyes. 

So  in  11:  17  seq. 

We  thank  thee  Lord  Grod  almighty,  who  art  and  wast, 
That  thou  hast  taken  thy  mighty  power  and  dost  reign, 
The  nations  indeed  were  angry,  but  thine  anger  came. 
The  appointed  time  for  the  dead,  to  judge,  and  give  reward 
To  thy  servants,  the  prophets  and  the  saints. 
To  those  who  fear  thy  name,  both  small  and  great. 
And  to  destroy  those  who  lay  waste  the  land. 

One  more  passage  must  suffice,  18:  4  seq. 

Come  out  of  her,  my  people. 

That  ye  may  not  be  made  partakers  of  her  sins, 

Nor  receive  the  plagues  inflicted  on  her. 

Give  to  her  as  she  hath  rendered  to  others  ; 

As  her  works  deserve,  double  her  double  portion  ; 

As  much  as  she  has  put  on  splendour  and  been  luxurious. 

So  much  of  torment  and  of  mourning  give  her ; 

For  in  her  heart  she  saith  : 
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t  lit  M  queen,  and  am  no  widow, 

And  nev^r  shall  I  see  moaming. 

Because  of  this,  one  day  her  plagues  shall  come  upon  her, 

Death  and  mourning  and  pestilence, 

And  she  with  fire  shall  be  entirely  burned, 

For  the  Lord  God  who  Judgeth  her  is  mighty. 

The  reader  will  call  to  mind,  that  I  have  not  said  that  the  parallelism 
here,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  altogether,  of  the  same  per- 
fect nature  as  that  in  Isaiah,  Joh,  and  manj  of  the  Psalms.  But  it  is 
not  much  removed  from  that  of  several  of  the  prophets.  It  is  not^ 
moreover,  itfiwnymous  parallelism ;  at  most)  it  is  hut  rarelj  so ;  jet 
neither  is  this  essential  to  Hebrew  poetrj.  That  there  is  a  kind  of 
rythmus  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences  as  above  produced,  no  one 
wiQ  venture  to  denj ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  specimens  produced,  is 
equally  true  of  a  multitude  of  other  passages  in  the  Apocalypse.  It 
were  easj  to  swell  the  number  of  extracts ;  but  I  forbear.  I  can  only 
assure  the  reader,  that  I  have  taken  the  specimens  above  quite  at  ran- 
dom, and  that  he  will  find  the  like  almost  anywhere,  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  book. 

This  b  just  what  we  should  naturally  expect  John  wrote  in  Greek ; 
and  poetry,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word  in  that  language,  de- 
manded metre.  But  this  was  not  compatible  with  his  purpose.  Nor  is 
it  very  likely  he  would  strive,  while  writing  in  Greek,  after  a  dose  and 
exact  Imitation  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  He  has  chosen  a  medium.  He 
has  given  us  praUy  indeed,  in  respect  to  form  or  costume,  but  prose  tn- 
itinet  with  all  the  qualities  of  poetry. 

(g)  General  Remarks  on  the  numerosity  of  the  Apocalypse. 

J£  the  preceding  exhibition  of  this  subject  is  correct  and  accordant 
with  the  real  state  of  facts,  some  important  consequences  as  to  inter- 
pretati<m  stand  connected  with  it  Above  all,  the  trichotomy  of  the 
Apocalypse  stands  preeminent  in  this  respect  It  settles  the  question 
whether  there  is  more  than  one  catastrophe  in  the  book.  This  is  a 
great  question.  It  decides,  moreover,  in  regard  to  subordinate  parts  of 
the  book  which  are  of  the  like  tenor,  how  far  they  extend,  and  in  many 
cases  whether  they  sustain  a  near  relation  to  each  other.  It  extends 
itself  to  the  interpunction  of  v^ry  many  passages,  deciding  how  the 
writer  grouped  them  in  his  own  mind,  and  how  we  also  should  group 
them,  and  consequently  how  we  should  distribute  the  interpunction.  £.  g; 
in  12: 18,  the  usual  printing  is  thus  :  dovvcu  luad'or  ro4*  dovlotg  cov,  toig 
Mi^^axg  xoi  toii  ayiois  xcu  tots  (po^ovfiivoig  to  orofui  aov,  toUg  fu- 
n^eie  jcoi  toi^  ftsyaXoi^.  This  is  plainly  wrong.  There  are  two  groups 
<if  three  each ;  the  first  is  the  generic  ti^  dwhHg  aov,  with  the  epexe- 
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getical  or  spedfic  figoqti^oug  and  wytoi^g ;  the  seocmd  is  the  gefieric  toli 
qio^ovfuvois  to  ifOfid  aov  (corresponding  plainly  to  toii  dcwXoig  aov)f 
followed  by  the  specific  fuxQolg  and  f*eydXotg.  And  so  of  not  a  few  other 
places  in  the  book.  In  fact,  the  hasty  reader,  and  even  any  one  who 
does  not  enter  minutely  upon  the  examination  of  the  book,  can  scarcely 
conjecture  how  much  the  smaller  points  of  interpretation,  as  well  as 
not  a  few  of  the  larger,  are  affected  by  the  numeroiity  of  the  book. 

That  the  numbers  seven  and  four  are  also  to  be  regarded  in  a  similar 
way,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  after  the  developments  tnade  above.  Bat 
these  do  not  in  any  measure  compare  with  the  number  threej  in  respeA 
to  the  frequency  with  which  they  modify  the  Apocalypse. 

1  know  of  no  writer  who  has  paid  any  very  particular  attendon  to  Uie 
tndts  of  numerosity  in  the  Apocalypse  except  Ziillig.  Not  having  seeil 
his  work,  as  mentioned  before,  but  only  a  copious  review  of  it,  I  cannot 
go  into  particulars.  His  plan,  however,  is  so  widely  discrepant  frtm, 
mine,  that  I  have  profited  little  or  nothing  by  the  view  of  it  which  I 
have  seen.  Trichotomy^  with  him,  scarcely  acts  any  considerable  pact 
in  the  arrangement ;  and  all  the  work  down  to  chap,  xx,  he  refers  to  tk$ 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  only.  The  seven  hills  (17:  9)  he  finds  in  that 
city  ;  the  seven  kings  (17:  10)  he  also  finds  in  Palestine ;  and  of  IAtm 
catastrophes  he  knows  nothing.  I  can  only  add  here,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  view  the  book  in  such  a  light  as  this. 

I  hope  that  I  may,  without  subjecting  myself  to  a  charge  of  arrogancei 
be  permitted  to  say,  tliat  if  the  views  above  given  respecting  numeral' 
ity  are  correct,  then  the  study  of  the  book,  for  the  future,  should  be 
carried  on  under  auspices  somewhat  different  from  those  which  have 
hitherto  attended  it.  It  is  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  relations, 
and  of  the  relative  and  mutual  adjustment  of  all  its  parts,  which  can 
ever  lead  to  a  true  and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 


§  8.  Is  the  Apocalypse  a  Drama  f 

This  question  properly  belongs  to  the  preceding  cat^ory ;  but  I  pne^ 
fer  to  arrange  it  sepcuntely,  in  order  to  avoid  any  confusion  that  might 
arise  from  intermingling  too  many  topics.  Liicke  has  followed  a  similar 
method,  §  21. 

'Writers  have  not  been  wanting,  who  have  ascribed  to  the  ApocalypM 
a  dramatic  form ;  although  I  know  of  only  one  (Eichhom),  who  hag  se- 
riously attempted  to  illustrate  and  defend  this  idea.  The  older  crities 
and  theologians  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  Apocalypse^ 
and  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  labouring  to  vindicate  it.  Hence  when 
Oeder  and  Sender,  of  the  last  generation,  assailed  the  book  with  great 
violence^  in  respect  to  its  style,  diction,  pUin,  and  arrangement,  the  creAt 
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of  H,  for  a  number  of  jeara,  waa  veiy  low  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
until  Herder  and  Eiohhom  aroae  to  vindicate  its  daima  to  respect  and 
even  to  admiration.  This  they  did  with  all  but  complete  success ;  and 
this,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  Bossuet  had  in  a  good  measure  done,  with* 
in  the  circle  of  the  Romish  church. 

So  far  back  as  1618,  David  Paraeus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Reve- 
lation, says,  that  <  from  ch.  iv.  onwards  a  dramatic  form  predominates, 
and  that  one  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  should  he  name  the  woHl 
a  irama  prophstteumJ  ICs  vindication  of  such  a  name  is  very  brief. 
*  The  book  exhibits,'  he  says,  <  a  constant  change  and  succession  of  ac- 
ton, and  also  interpositions  of  a  chorus  ;  and  in  this  way  it  discloses,  by 
Tirtae  of  various  exhibitions,  things  yet  to  come,  and  imbues  the  minds 
of  the  spectators  with  many  important  truths.' 

But  if  this  constitutes  a  drama,  then  several  parts  of  Daniel,  Zechariah, 
Baekiel,  and  of  other  Hebrew  prophets  and  lyrical  poets,  are  dramas  ; 
a  proposition,  which  no  one  would  now  seriously  think  of  defending.  A 
dnma  exhibits  things  by  scenic  action,  not  by  historic  pictures  of  things 
seen  in  vision,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Apocalypse. 

In  1782,  Hartwig  published  his  somewhat  celebrated  work,  Apologia 
imt  Apocalffpse,  in  which  he  avows  the  opinion,  that  the  Apocalypse  ia 
a  drama.  In  order  to  vindicate  this  he  says,  that  <  a  drama  is  a  piece 
iHiich  is  full  of  action,  where  person  follows  person  and  scene  suoceeda 
seene.'  He  divides  the  whole  book  into  five  acts,  Umited  by  change  of 
place,  and  shifting  of  scenes  and  of  actors.  But  he  has  not  attempted 
a  formal  vindication  of  this ;  and  his  work  appears  to  have  made  but  a 
dight  impression  in  respect  to  the  particular  now  before  us. 

In  1791,  the  celebrated  Eichhom  published  his  CommerUarius  in 
Apocidfffmn,  In  the  preface  to  this  he  has  introduced,  explained,  and 
endeavoured  to  defend,  the  dramatic  form  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  1811, 
he  pnbliehed  an  Essay,  De  Judaeorum  Re  seemed  (Commentt  Soc  GrotL 
recent.  IL),  designed  to  vindicate  his  views,  by  showing  that  Herod  the 
Great  and  Herod  Agrippa  introduced  theatrical  representations  at  Jeru- 
salem, Cesaraea,  and  Berytus,  and  consequently  that  the  Jews  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  dramatic  compositions.  In  the  same  year,  in  his 
lalroduction  to  the  New  Testament  (§  188  seq.),  he  re-produced  his* 
views  respecting  the  dramatic  form  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  strove  at 
kogth  to  vindicate  them.-  He  exhibits,  as  he  is  wont  to  do,  not  a  little 
of  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  in  favour  of  his  peculiar  opinion ;  which,  as 
ia  not  unfrequently  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  the  dearer  to  him,  the 
More  it  was  neglected  by  others.  I  know  of  but  one  follower,  who  seems 
everywhere  to  be  his  humble  pedissequtu,  viz.  F.  A.  L.  Matthai,  in  his 
MrUdrung  der  Offenharung,  1828,  Th.  IL  S.  2  ff. 

Nothing  more  than  a  brief  statement  of  Eiehhom's  views  relative  to 
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the  pcnnt  before  ns,  with  a  few  remarks  upon  them,  seems  to  be  nepesh 
sary  at  the  present  time.  He  begins  the  proper  drama  with  4: 1,  and 
ends  it  with  21:  5.  The  leading  parts  of  it  he  thus  arranges  :  prelude, 
4:  1-^:  5  ;  Act  L,  8:  $—12:  17  ;  Act  H,  12:  18—20:  10 ;  Act  HL, 
20:  11 — 21:  5.  The  prelude  contains  an  exhibition  and  arrangement 
of  the  stage  or  theatre  of  action.  The  first  act  relates  the  si^e  and 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  victory  over  Judaism ;  and  it  is  divided 
into  three  scenes,  with  two  exodes.  It  ends  with  a  description  of  the 
feeble  condition  of  the  Jewish  church.  The  second  act  exhibits  the 
downfall  of  Rome,  and  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  Heathenism ;  and 
it  has  two  scenes  and  several  exodes.  The  third  act  exhibits  the  new 
Jerusalem  and  the  everlasting  happiness  of  a  future  life ;  with  which  ia 
connected  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  a  general  judgment.  Hie 
epilogue  consists  of  the  last  sixteen  verses  of  the  book,  viz.  21:  6-— 21. 

The  argument  adduced  by  Eichhom  to  prove  the  dramatie  character 
of  the  Apocalypse,  is  very  brief.  It  is,  moreover,  as  unsatisfactcnry  aa 
brief.  He  appeals  to  Aristotle  (Poet  c  6)  for  a  definition,  and  he  re» 
presents  him  as  saying,  that  ^^  a  drama  is  a  series  of  events,  out  of  which 
happiness  or  misfortune  springs."  Eichhom,  however,  has  not  correctly 
represented  the  entire  views  of  the  great  master  of  definitions.  Speak- 
ing of  tragedy,  i.  e.  the  drama,  Aristotle  says :  '<  It  is  an  imitation  oi 
action,  and  is  performed  by  certain  actors,"  (Poet.  6.  5).  Again :  ^  The 
drama  is  ...  an  imilcUian  of  action,  and  of  life,  and  of  good  fortune,  and 
of  misfortune,"  (ib.  6.  7).  Once  more :  "  They  [the  tragic  poets]  do 
not  compose  in  order  that  they  may  imitate  manners,  but  they  form  C(m- 
ceptions  of  these  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit  action ;  for  action  (tit 
ngayfiata)  and  mythus  are  the  end  of  tragedy,"  i.  e.  of  the  drama,  (ib.). 
According  to  Eichhom's  representations  of  Aristotle's  definition,  the 
drama  would  embrace  every  history  of  events  that  is  extant,  i.  e.  pro- 
vided such  events  were  concerned  (as  all  in  fact  are)  with  the  prosperity 
or  adversity  of  men.  Any  historic  representation  of  a  series  of  acdons, 
ending  in  good  or  evil,  would,  in  accordance  with  such  views,  of  course 
be  a  drama.  Not  so  the  Stagyrite.  He  says,  '  there  can  be  no  drama 
without  six  constituents,  viz.  fable,  manners,  words,  thoughts,  show, 
"  song.'  The  last  of  course  includes  the  poetic  nature  of  the  piece.  What 
is  set  forth  as  reality  in  a  drama,  must,  as  we  have  seen  above,  be  iW- 
tated  by  actors  ;  and  this  imitation  is  what  is  called  shoWy  in  the  division 
above.  Not  that  the  actual  show  {ti  oiffig)  is  essential  to  the  nature  of 
the  piece,  (for  the  actual  show  or  exhibition  does  not  depend  on  the 
author  of  the  drama),  but  that  the  composition  in  its  very  nature  moat 
be  of  a  cast  which  is  designed  for  exhibition,  or  adapted  to  it ;  see 
Arist  Poet,  6.  11. 

Here  then  we  take  our  stand ;  and  here  we  may  settle  the  qaeation 
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at  once.  Was  the  Apocalypse  written  to  be  exhibited  hj  actors  on  a 
ftage  ?  Is  it  adapted  for  such  an  exhibition  ?  Does  it  contain  an  imi- 
tation of  character,  manners,  or  events,  wliich  is  intended  to  be  exhibi- 
ted by  imitation  of  actors  f  This  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  drama ; 
and  without  this,  no  other  qualities  can  entitle  a  piece  to  this  appella- 
tioo. 

No  pnx^  is  needed,  (except  it  be  to  read  the  book),  that  the  Apoca- 
Ijpfle  cannot  be  ranked  under  this  category.  The  writer  merely  relates 
wbat  he  saw  in  vision.  Even  what  he  saw  in  vision  was  not  acted  out, 
in  many  respects.  Symbols  of  what  was  to  take  place  at  some  future 
period,  L  e.  pictorial  sketches  of  what  would  take  place,  constitute  the 
finune-work  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  a  picture  is  a  drama,  then  the  Apoca- 
lypse may  possibly  be  called  one ;  but  not  otherwise.  The  dialogue  is 
only  so  much  as  Thucydides,  or  Xenophon,  or  Livy,  usually  presents ; 
it  is  a  mere  incidental  matter,  not  a  main  constituent  element  of  the 
book.  The  Apocalypse  is  merely  a  narration  or  account  of  symbols 
seen  in  a  vision ;  it  is  not  the  imitation  of  life,  and  manners,  and  action, 
bj  agents  who  are  to  appear  upon  the  stage. 

Eichhom  himself  feels  constrained  to  make  so  many  exceptions  to  the 
dramatical  character  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  he  virtually  exempts  it 
from  this  species  of  composition.  <  In  drama,'  says  he,  <  things  that  have 
taken  place  are  represented,  but  in  the  Apocalypse,  things  future ;  else- 
iHiere  words  are  employed,  but  here  symbols ;  elsewhere  the  drama  it- 
sdf  is  presented  for  our  perusal,  here  is  only  a  description  of  a  drama 
diat  was  seen ;'  EinleiU  ins  N.  Testament,  §  188.  Of  what  use  then, 
we  may  well  a^,  is  it  to  insist  on  such  an  appellation  as  drama,  when 
all  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  qualities  of  this  kind  of  composition 
are  wanting  ?  Dialogue  is  wanting ;  living  imitation  by  action  is  want- 
ing ;  the  presence  and  inspection  of  spectators  is  wanting ;  the  narration 
of  -past  occurrences  is  almost  entirely  wanting ;  and,  in  short,  nothing 
nmains  but  the  essential  characteristics  of  all  prophetic  poetry,  viz.  fig- 
ve,  simile,  symbol,  and  peculiar  diction. 

Nor  is  this  strange  whim  of  Eichhom's  altogether  harmless.  He  tasks 
John  with  misconceptions  and  faults,  because  he  has  introduced  some 
tUngs  into  his  work  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  true  nature  of  the 
inma.  For  example :  '  The  seven  epistles  to  the  churches  are  a  trans- 
gressioa  of  this  nature.  The  account  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the 
son  and  stars,  and  of  her  teknogony,  are  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
dramatic  criticism ;'  Einleit.  §  190.  And  more  than  all  this;  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  composition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correspond 
in  any  tolerable  manner  to  the  form  of  a  drama,  must  of  necessity  break 
■p  many  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  piece,  and  substantially  interfere 
with  its  numeroiity.    But  of  this  last  quality,  Eichhom  had  no  concept 
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tion.  He  taxes  John,  indeed,  with  OaUahtm  in  req>eet  to  the  seren 
Bpirits,  (1:4);  in  regard  to  hiB  description  of  the  conqueror,  (19:  IS)  ; 
and  in  respect  to  the  number  of  the  beast,  (18:  18)  ;  not  one  of  which 
passages,  however,  has  he  proved  to  have  anything  to  do  with  real  Cab- 
balism.  But  his  mind  was  of  a  peculiar  cast  When  it  had  seised  anj 
conception,  which  seemed  to  bid  fan*  to  throw  light  on  any  dark  pat- 
sage  of  Scripture,  he  appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  such 
conception  must  have  a  good  foundation,  whether  he  could  prodoce 
vouchers  for  it  or  not.  Hence  it  comes,  perhaps,  that  his  fame,  cmoe  bo 
dominant  in  Grcrmany,  went  down  to  the  tomb,  as  one  might  almost  saji 
with  the  hand  that  penned  his  compositions.  Recent  criticism  rarely 
alludes  to  him,  although  in  many  respects  it  owes  him  much. 

In  a  word,  who  that  is  versed  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  Scrip- 
tures does  not  well  know,  that  the  Hebrews  were  utterly  averse  to  the 
study  and  imitation  of  foreign  literature— specially  of  the  Greek,  which 
had  been  forced  in  some  measure  upon  them  by  Antiochus  Epiphanet 
and  by  the  Roman  power  ?  The  two  Herods  did  indeed  introduce  the 
Greek  drama  into  two  or  three  cities  in  Palestine.  But  it  was  resorted  to 
mostly  by  foreigners,  and  was  not  frequently  exhibited.  The  JewB| 
(tiie  heathenizing  apostates  only  excepted),  were  utterly  averse  to  for- 
eign literature,  and  never  instructed  their  children  in  it,  except  so  &r  at 
eoHversation^anffuage  was  concerned.  Josephus  was  obliged  to  learn  it 
by  stealth.  Nothing  short  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Herods,  oonld 
cause  their  dramas  to  be  attended  by  Jewish  spectators.  Is  it  possible 
to  suppose,  with  the  remotest  probability,  that  John  would  endeavour  to 
imitate  the  Greek  drama,  in  a  book  which  he  had  so  formally  introduced 
and  commended  to  the  churches  ?  The  very  face  of  the  matter  decidet 
against  it.  And  besides  all  tins,  down  to  the  present  hour  the  taste  of 
nearly  all  Asiatics,  the  colonies  of  Greece  only  excepted,  has  never  adopt- 
ed or  relished  dramatic  compositions.  The  Arabians,  the  Persians,  the 
Turks,  and  others,  all  have  their  rhapsodists  and  their  story4ellers,  and 
are  greatly  attached  to  the  amusements  afforded  by  them ;  but  scenio 
and  dialogistic  representations  have  never,  to  any  extent,  been  adopted 
by  them. 

Another  error  on  the  part  of  Eichhom,  and  one  of  no  small  impof^ 
tance,  stands  connected  with  his  dramatic  view  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  it 
this,  viz.,  that  he  everywhere  considers  the  Revelation  simply  as  a 
mere  literary  production,  which  of  course  is  arbitrary,  and  owes  its  ori- 
gin simply  to  the  imagination  and  fancy  of  the  writer.  This  is  deddedlj 
against  all  scriptiural  analogy.  There  is  no  other  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  does  not  obviously  take  its  rise  from  the  necessities  or 
the  welfare  of  the  churches.  Moved  by  one  or  both  of  these,  the  Evan- 
gelists, Paul,  Peter,  James,  all  come  forward  as  writen».    And  does  it 
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BOt  Be  Qpcm  tlie  very  face  of  the  Apocalypse,  from  beginning  to  end, 
that  the  distresses,  persecutions,  and  dangers  of  the  churches,  urged,  and 
as  it  were  compelled,  the  author  to  write  ?  With  all  the  sublime  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse  respecting  the  future,  there  is  scarcely  any  sacred 
book  which  is  designed  or  adapted  to  have  a  more  immediate,  powerful, 
and  practical  influence  npon  its  readers.  To  him  that  overcometh,  in 
the  great  contest  between  the  church  and  its  persecutors,  the  crown  oi 
triumph  and  of  glory  is  everywhere  held  out.  How  then  can  we  sup- 
pose John  to  have  sat  down  to  a  purely  literary  and  imaginative  effort^ 
like  that  of  an  author  of  a  Grreek  drama  ?  How  could  he  think  of  com- 
mending himself  to  his  Hebrew-christian  readers,  or  even  to  his  Gren* 
tile  converts,  by  an  attempt  to  entertain  them  with  a  production  cast  in 
the  mould  of  a  heathen  drama  ?  Well  may  we  say  with  Liicke,  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter :  "  Everywhere  [in  the  New  Testament  hterature] 
it  is  reality,  practical  ends,  which  excite  to  composition ;  and  the  forms 
of  this  are  the  usual  and  obvious  ones,  which  strike  our  view  at  once. 
All  mere  Uterary  talent  and  acquisition  is  subordinate  to  the  design  of 
edification,  instruction,  admonition.  • . .  How  could  any  one  so  entirely 
mistake  the  nature  of  the  apostolical  age !  [So  mistake  it  as  Eichhom 
has  done].  At  a  time  when  a  whole  world  is  bom  anew,  amid  a  ccm- 
test  of  hostile  powers,  something  quite  different  from  inventing  new  fonns 
of  the  drama  occupies  the  mind.  The  views  of  Eichhom,  inasmuch  as 
they  entirely  disregard  the  historical  condition  of  things,  and  utterly  fail 
to  recognize  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  times,  cannot, 
on  this  veiy  account,  be  deemed  correct"  Liicke,  EinL  §  21. 

§  9.  Ohfect  of  the  hook. 

The  general  object  has  already  been  briefly  stated,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Introduction,  §  1.  My  present  design  is  to  explain  more 
folly  and  to  defend  the  statement  there  made,  and  to  pass  in  brief  review 
•ome  of  the  leading  schemes  of  interpretation  which  assign  to  the  Apoca- 
lypee  a  different  object 

The  final  and  complete  triumph  of  Christianity  over  all  opposition  and 
all  enemies,  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  glory  and  happiness  to  which 
this  triumph  leiuts  the  church,  or  still  more  briefly,  as  Liicke  has  stated 
it,  ^the  coming  and  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God^  is  the  generic 
theme  of  the  Revelation.  To  this  grand  central  point  all  converges ; 
for  however  numerous  or  diverse  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  book  are, 
they  all  sustain  a  relation  more  or  less  prominent  to  the  main  theme  of 
the  work. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  refer  merely  to  the  grand  theme  itself  of 
the  writer,  and  not  to  the  pretctical  ends  which  he  undoubtedly  had  in 
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view.  The  practical  object  to  be  attained  by  writing  the  book,  is  easiljr 
distinguishable  from  the  theme  of  the  writer.  Indeed,  the  main  object 
to  be  attained,  and  the  theme  of  the  book,  stand  related  to  each  other 
VA  fined  end  and  means.  The  end  sought  for  was,  to  encourage,  consoley 
and  admonish  Christians  suffering  under  bitter  and  bloody  persecutioiiy 
and  sorely  tempted  to  apostatize  or  to  act  a  timid  and  doubting  part. 
On  every  page  of  the  book  is  this  enstamped.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proem  down  to  the  completion  of  the  epilogue,  all  is  filled 
with  promise  and  encouragement  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  ardoouB 
and  bloody  strife.  The  tree  of  life,  the  paradise  of  God,  a  crown  of 
glory,  regal  and  priestly  elevation  and  honour,  an  exemption  from  the 
second  death,  a  place  and  citizenship  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  white  rai- 
ment, even  the  splendid  dazzling  costume  of  the  upper  world,  the  ex* 
temal  presence  of  God,  exemption  from  hunger  and  thirst  and  cold  and 
heat  and  sickness  and  mourning,  the  perpetual  care  of  the  great  Shep- 
herd who  shall  feed  his  sheep  and  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living  water, 
eternal  rest  from  all  trials  and  struggles  and  grievances — rest  in  that 
world  where  they  need  not  sun  nor  moon,  because  the  glory  of  God 
Hgfatens  it  and  the  Lamb  is  its  splendour — these,  and  the  like,  are  the 
objects  of  promise  to  the  faithful  combatant  in  the  army  of  martyni 
which  are  everywhere  proffered  in  the  Apocalypse.  How  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  these,  are  the  laurels  and  crowns  which  applaading 
nations  can  bestow,  or  all  the  fleeting  glories  and  honours  which  tlie 
world  itself  could  proffer ! 

Of  the  practiced  end  to  be  attained,  therefor^,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt.  I  do  not  say  that  the  writer  had  no  other  end  in  view  but  the 
single  one  that  has  been  stated.  Which  of  all  the  sacred  writers  has 
written  a  book  as  long,  without  designing  to  accomplish  several  pur- 
poses ?  But  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  in  the  Gospels  and  in  several  of 
Paul's  epistles,  there  is  one  main  purpose  that  runs  through  the  whole, 
and  modifies  it,  and  makes  everything  subordinate  to  its  leading  design. 
All  the  hortatory  and  monitory  passages  of  the  Revelation  are  true  to 
this  main  design,  and  stamp  the  book  with  an  inscription  which  is  abso- 
lutely indelible. 

LiJcke  (§  25)  seems  to  call  in  question  this  view  of  the  book.  He 
avers,  that  dtt^ai  toig  dovXoig  'Itjaov  Xgiatov  a  deiyevta^eu  iv  rdxei,  1: 1, 
comp.  22:  6,  proposes  and  adverts  to  instruction  respecting  the  coming 
and  kingdom  of  Christ  as  a  leading  purpose.  And  beyond  all  doubt,  such 
instruction  is  the  object  of  the  main  theme  in  itself  considered.  But  why 
was  any  theme  chosen  ?  AVhy  did  the  writer  engage  at  all  in  the  comr 
position  of  the  book?  This  admits  of  no  other  answer  that  accorde 
with  the  practical  tenor  of  the  book,  than  the  one  which  has  already 
been  given ;  and  I  call  that  the  chief  end  of  a  book,  to  acoompliah  which 
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the  anther  was  principallj  moved  to  write  it.  In  a  word,  it  seems  plain 
to  me,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  writer  chose 
for  his  theme  the  certain  triumph  of  Christianity  over  all  its  enemies, 
and  the  glorious  consummation  of  the  struggle  with  the  powers  of  dask» 
nees,  because  this  theme,  above  all  which  could  be  chosen,  was  best  adapU 
ed  to  the  purposes  which  the  author  had  in  view.  It  is  a  truly  magnift- 
oent  and  soul-stirring  theme.  To  do  it  justice,  so  as  to  make  it  impres* 
live  in  the  measure  which  John  desired,  he  must  expand  and  adorn  ity 
he  must  present  not  a  mere  outline  but  a  finished  picture.  Inttrv^Hon 
»  of  course  the  necessary  result.  What  could  there  be  of  substantiality 
and  importance  in  the  book,  if  it  gave  no  instruction  ?  The  more  of 
this,  the  more  certain  the  author  must  be  of  fully  and  rationally  accom- 
plishing its  design.  The  theme  then  may  be  very  instrucHvtj  and  yet 
be  choeen  for  a  then  present  and  urgent  practical  purpose. 

Whan  I  speak  of  a  purpose  then  immediately  in  view  by  the  writer, 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  the  book  was  adapted 
only  to  the  main  and  inmiediate  purpose  for  which  it  was  composed, 
like  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  or  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  it  was  call- 
ed into  being  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  But  like  them,  also,  it  is 
replete  with  instruction  for  all  ages  of  the  church,  so  long  as  any  dr- 
dimstances  exist  which  resemble  those  that  occasioned  the  composition 
of  it.  Momenle  ratione^  manet  ipsa  lex.  So  long  as  Christians  have  to 
struggle  against  the  world  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  so  long  the  views 
and  admonitions  and  promises  of  the  Apocalypse  are  needed.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  weU  believe  that  minds  as  enlightened  as  were  those  of  the 
apostles  and  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  could  ever  suppose  that  the 
writings  which  they  produced  were  limited,  in  their  influence  and  use- 
fulness, merely  to  the  generation  in  which  they  lived.  Well  may  we 
take  the  position,  that  while  the  main  and  original  object  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  while  the  theme  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  still,  a  book  duly  composed  in  such  circumstances  and  in  order 
to  meet  actual  wants  and  woes,  must  present  more  or  less  which  vrill 
always  be  useful  at  eveiy  period  of  the  world.  The  great  combat  with 
sin,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  never  to  cease  while  the  probation  of  man 
oondnnes.  Of  course,  then,  the  Apocalypse  will  always  afford  matter 
of  admonition  and  encouragement  to  Christians. 

The  view  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  original  and  main  design 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  the  theme  which  was  chosen  by  the  writer 
lor  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  is  more  important  than  most 
readers  may  be  prepared  to  consider  it  The  leading  direction  which 
must  be  given  to  the  exegesis  of  the  book  depends  upon  it,  and  several 
qoeatioiia  of  a  critical  nature,  which  are  highly  important,  stand  connected 
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with  it.  To  adduce  the  evidences  that  the  view  in  question  is  comnA, 
would  be  to  recapitulate  the  whole  contents  of  the  Apocalypse.  I 
cannot  at  present  occupy  my  own  time,  or  that  of  ihe  reader,  with  do* 
ing  this.  I  must  content  myself  with  simply  saying,  that  the  careAd 
perusal  of  the  book,  independently  of  any  theory  of  interpretatioii, 
first  gave  to  me  this  view,  and  that  this  has  been  more  and  more  ocn* 
firmed  by  all  subsequent  study  of  it.  I  must  request  the  reader  who 
has  doubts  in  respect  to  it,  to  apply  himself  to  the  simple  and  oontiii- 
uous  perusal  of  the  book,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  main  and 
immediate  object  of  the  writer.  I  anticipate  with  confidence,  that  ha 
will  come  to  the  same  result  to  which  I  have  come. 

How  much  the  object  now  before  us  has  been  overlooked  by  the  older 
commentators,  needs  no  other  evidence  than  the  study  of  them.  Let  nt 
select  the  most  favourite  and  popular  stand-point  of  many  theologiant 
and  critics,  and  fcH*  a  moment  examine  it.  They  assumed,  that  the  greai 
object  of  John  was  to  give  an  outline  of  church  history  down  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  With  this,  of  course,  is  intermingled  a  great  deal  of  cinl 
history — the  revolutions  and  changes  of  states  and  empires.  The  conae* 
quence  has  been,  that  we  are  said  to  have,  according  to  the  various  views 
of  expositors,  either  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Romans  in  more 
ancient  times ;  or  the  history  of  Rome  during  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  or  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  principally,  spe- 
cially of  the  rise  and  spread  of  popery,  with  its  persecutions  and  its 
idolatry ;  or,  as  others  will,  we  have  also  the  history  of  the  Beformatioiiy 
of  the  various  corruptions  of  the  church  by  heretics,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  orders  of  monks,  of  the  persecutions  excited  by  them,  of  the 
decline  of  the  papal  hierarchy  with  its  final  overthrow,  and  of  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  pure  Christianity  over  ail  error  and  opposition.  Ao> 
cording  to  some  expositors,  even  the  petty  monarchies  of  modem  En- 
rope,  and  not  a  little  of  their  individual  history,  is  sketched  out  by  John 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  many  of  the  comparatively  insignificant  sects  of 
modem  and  even  recent  heretics  are  described.  To  views  which  are  sub- 
stantially these,  or  Hke  to  these,  no  less  men  than  even  Joseph  Mede 
and  Campegius  Vintringa  have  acceded.  AVhat  might  not  be  expected^ 
then,  from  men  who  seldom  thought  or  examined  for  themselves ! 

In  resi)ect  to  every  attempt  of  this  sort  at  cx{)ounding  the  great  design 
of  the  Apocalypse,  much  of  doubt  and  diificulty  must  now  arise  in  the 
mind  of  a  serious  and  candid  inquirer,  when  he  is  once  put  upon  the 
track  of  simple  historico-critical  exegesis — along  which  track  the  sdenoe 
of  interpretation  now  bids  us  to  move.  Readily  will  such  an  one  be 
inclined  to  ask :  What  analogy  is  there  in  all  the  Scriptures  for  such  a 
method  of  prophecy  ?  Rarely  are  very  distant  future  events  made  the 
subject  of  prediction — ^never,  unless  indeed  they  stand  closely  connected 
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with  the  welfare  of  God's  chosen  people.  Almost  everything  that  is 
remote,  is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  brought  to  view  merely  because  it  haa 
some  relation  to  Christ  or  his  kingdom.  And  even  here  how  brief,  how 
general,  how  destitute  of  individual  specification  and  minuteness,  are 
all  (Hredictions  of  this  nature  I  If  the  reader  doubts  this  for  a  moment, 
I  must  beg  him  to  go  bock,  and  reperuse  §  2.  of  this  Introduction. 
There  can  be  no  appeal  from  a  pragmatic  view  of  this  subject ;  and 
such  an  one  is  there  given. 

WeU  may  the  candid  reader  also  ask :  What  is  the  object  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  Oivil  history  or  religious  f  If  any  one  should  say :  '  We  have 
such  history  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  ;* 
the  answer  would  not  be  difficult.  Is  anything  more  plainly  enstamped 
CD  the  face  of  all  these  and  the  like  books,  than  that  they  are  mainly 
the  religious,  and  not  merely  the  civil,  history  of  the  Hebrews  ?  They 
are  a  species  of  preaching  hy  facts  ;  while  the  prophecies  (so  called) 
assume  almost  the  usual  form  of  homilies.  When  the  future  is  at  all 
disdosed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  warning  and  ad- 
monition, of  rousing  hope  or  exciting  fear ;  and  all  this,  not  in  a  merelj 
dvil,  but  mainly  in  a  religious  respect. 

What  inducement,  now,  could  John  have  to  disclose  by  prediction,  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  churches  in  distant  ages  ?  Was  this  meeting 
the  wants,  or  alleviating  the  woes,  or  exciting  the  hopes  of  the  church, 
then  bleeding  at  every  pore  under  the  monster  Nero— merely  to  furnish 
them  with  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  Popes  and  Jesuits,  who  would 
live  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  they  were  dead  ?  And  what  con* 
soUuion  could  it  be  to  the  agonizing  Christians  of  Nero's  day,  to  know 
that  ecclesiastical  Rome  and  her  adherents  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  would  become  corrupt  beyond  all  example,  and  haughty  also,  and 
blood-thirsty,  while  true  religion  would  be  nearly  extinguished  ?  This 
•CCTos  to  be  very  ill-adapted  to  console  the  oppressed  and  anxious 
Christian  of  the  primitive  times,  who  was  fearful  lest  the  light  of  salva- 
tion might  be  extinguished  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

In  whatever  light  I  view  such  a  scheme  of  explanation  or  exegesis 
of  the  main  design  of  the  Apoc^ypse,  I  am  constrained  to  think  it  un- 
grounded and  improbable.  It  is  not  probable,  that  it  was  any  object 
with  the  holy  prophets  to  gratify  mere  prurient  curiosity  about  fiiture 
historic  events— events  connected  only  with  civil  or  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. What  really  useful  purpose  could  this  subserve  ?  I  cannot — ^I 
must  not — ^regard  the  Apocalypse  as  in  effect  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
Syllabus  of  History.  Often  have  we  heard  it  reiterated :  *  Is  it  proba- 
ble, that  God  would  leave  his  church  without  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
to  happen  to  it  in  future  P  To  this  question  I  should  answer  No,  in  one 
respect,  and  Yes,  in  another.     God  has  not  left  his  church  without  a 
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vivid  representation  of  its  fature  and  certain  and  universal  triumph  and 
sway.  This  rests  on  foundations  as  firm  as  those  of  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  kingdom  of  his  grace.  The  .Apocalypse  as  it  now  is,  interpre- 
ted in  the  manner  which  has  been  above  proposed,  speaks  all  this  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Thus  much,  then,  as  to  all  that  can 
cheer  and  encourage  Christians.  But  on  the  other  hand,  of  what  moral 
use  would  it  be,  to  gratify  a  prurient  curiosity  about  all  the  minute  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  church  down  to  the  end  of  time  ?  In- 
deed, it  would  be  necessary  to  write  ten  thousand  Apoc^ypses  at  least, 
in  order  to  present  us  in  reality  with  such  a  history.  But  what  would 
these  contribute  towards  moral  suasion  or  religious  impression  and  ad- 
monition ?  Nothing — yea,  less  than  nothing ;  for  it  would  be  an  intol- 
erable burden  to  the  Christian  church,  to  make  or  to  print  even  an  ab- 
stract of  thenL  It  is  indeed  a  degradation  of  the  book  of  BevelatioHy 
to  turn  it  into  a  syllabus  of  mere  worldly  history. 

The  day  has  past  by,  as  I  would  fain  hope  and  trust,  in  which  all  at- 
tempts to  explain  ancient  writings,  without  regard  to  the  drcumstanoes 
of  the  author,  or  of  his  friends,  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  and  of 
the  special  object  that  induced  him  to  write,  can  meet  with  extensive 
approbation  or  encouragement.  All  other  books,  the  Old  Testament 
and  most  of  the  New  not  excepted,  are  explained  in  this  way.  Why 
should  the  Apocal3rpse  be  treated  as  an  exception  to  all  other  writingB 
in  the  world  ? 

If  now,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  take  into  view  the  fact,  that  the 
Revelation  may  be  explained  to  much  greater  advantage,  and  much 
more  in  consonance  with  the  laws  of  exegesis  and  with  the  understand- 
ing and  reason  of  mankind,  provided  we  give  due  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  condition  of  the  writer  and  of  his  fellow  Christians,  how 
can  we  hesitate  as  to  which  of  the  methods  of  interpretation  before  us  is 
to  be  chosen  ?  Doubt,  in  this  case,  would  spread  corresponding  doubt 
and  darkness  over  the  whole  Bible,  provided  the  expositor  were  oonsis- 
tent  with  himself  in  the  application  of  such  principles. 

However  confident,  therefore,  any  particular  persons  may  be  in  apply- 
ing the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  to  distant  events  of  church-history, 
yet  the  time  has  passed  by,  in  which  confidence  can  be  reposed  by  really 
enlightened  interpreters,  who  make  this  book  an  object  of  attentive 
study,  in  merely  imaginative  and  ever  floating  exegesis.  Where  is  one 
spot  of  terra  firma  in  its  whole  domain  ?  No  two  expositors  belong- 
ing to  this  class  agree,  unless  where  one  is  a  mere  satellite  of  another* 
And  why  not  ?  Because  their  method  of  interjiretation  depends  on 
mere  fancy,  imagination,  conjectural  resemblances,  or  perhaps  sectarian 
views,  and  other  such  things,  and  therefore  can  neither  secure  unity  nor 
coDunand  respect.     Witness  the  volumes  without  number  of  prophetical 
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or  theological  romances  that  have  already  been  poured  forth,  under  the 
excitement  and  guidance  of  such  views  as  I  have  now  been  characteriz- 
ing. It  is  time — ^high  time-— for  principle  to  take  the  place  of  fancy, 
for  exegetical  proof  to  thrust  out  assumption,  and  for  all  men  to  call  to 
mind,  that  the  apostles  did  not  occupy  themselves  with  writing  conun- 
drums and  charades.  They  wrote  to  be  read  and  understood  by  those  to 
whom  they  addressed  themselves ;  and  if  they  were  understood,  it  was 
by  virtue  of  explaining  their  writings  in  a  manner  which  accorded  with 
the  usual  laws  and  principles  of  exegesis.  These  never  could  have 
given  birth  to  a  scheme  of  interpretation,  which  divests  the  Apocalypse 
of  all  present  and  proper  regard  to  the  churches,  clothed  as  they  then 
were  in  sackcloth,  groaning  under  oppression,  and  often  bathed  in  their 
own  blood.  To  forget  all  this,  and  to  engage  oneself  in  the  leisurely 
and  fanciful  employment  of  sketching  traits  of  historical  events  in  dis- 
tant future  ages,  and  many  of  these  merely  civjl  events — is  not  appro- 
priate work  for  the  illustrious  exile  wandering  on  the  barren  and  sea- 
girt rocks  of  Patmos. 

Not  much  better  than  this  have  those  interpreters  done,  who  have 
found  in  the  Apocalypse  Httle  else  but  the  Roman  conquest  of  Judea  and 
Jerusalem,  excepting  the  final  erection  of  a  new  and  spiritual  kingdom* 
So  Hartwig,  in  his  famous  Apoloffie  der  Offenbarung.  So,  for  substance, 
H^er  in  his  Maran  Atha  ;  so,  in  a  large  measure,  Wetstein ;  and  so, 
folly,  Ziillig  in  his  recent  work.  Others  of  less  note  have  done  the 
same.  Yet  nothing  less  than  absolute  violence  can  make  Bev.  xii — ^xix. 
i«late  to  J%idta  and  Jerusalem.  The  great  mass  of  commentators  have 
regarded,  and  do  still  regard,  such  an  exegesis  as  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  regard  John  as 
having  been  altogether  partial  to  the  Jews,  and  as  purposely  exempting 
Jerusalem  from  anything  more  than  temporary  and  moderate  chastise- 
ment. Of  this  class  is  Ewald  in  his  Commentary ;  and  here,  in  some 
good  measure,  seem  also  to  be  found  De  Wette  and  Bleek.  Heathen 
Bome  and  its  adherents  are,  with  this  class  of  critics,  the  great  object  ^ 
the  Apocalypse.  But  how  can  one  well  doubt,  after  reading  chap.  vii. 
which  shows  what  portion  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  exempted  from  punish- 
meiit,  and  chap.  xi.  (specially  v.  8)  which  shows,  too  specifically  to  ad- 
mit of  being  explained  away,  i!lcis!i  Jerusalem  is  to  fall — ^how  can  he  doubt, 
that  the  persecuting  Jews  are  the  objects  of  the  prophetic  threatening  ? 
Let  him  moreover  read  Matt,  xxiv,  and  then  consider  the  striking  sim- 
ilarity between  the  tenor  of  this  and  that  of  Bev.  vi — ^xi. ;  and  to  all 
this  let  him  add  the  consideration,  that  no  reference  to  Bome,  at  least 
none  that  can  be  rendered  probable,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  then  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  in  any 
my  render  it  probable^  that  merely  heathen  persecutors  are  the  subjects 
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of  consideration  and  of  comminadon  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  principal 
support  of  such  an  opinion  is,  that  the  Apocalyptist  has  not  as  fully  and 
plainly  announced  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  chap,  xi,  as  he  has 
that  oi  great  Babylon  in  chi^.  xvi.  xix.  The  fact,  that  it  is  less  foUj 
and  prominently  announced,  must  indeed  be  conceded.  But  still,  thst 
it  is  announced)  and  moreover  that  the  very  plan  of  the  work  necessa- 
rily demands  that  it  should  be  considered  as  taking  place,  I  cannot,  afler 
the  most  attentive  and  often  repeated  consideration  of  the  subjeet,  see 
any  good  reason  to  doubt.  But  the  special  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
position  must  be  reserved  for  detail  in  the  commentary. 

While  I  entertain  a  distinct  and  vivid  apprehension,  that  Judaism 
and  Heathenism  are  both  brought  upon  the  scene  of  action  as  the  groat 
antagonists  of  Christianity,  yet  I  cannot,  after  all,  subscribe  to  the 
statement  of  Eichhom  and  many  of  his  followers,  vis.  that  '^  the  fund^- 
mental  idea  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  Judft- 
ism  and  Heathenism,  and  the  establishment  of  the  subsequent  kingdom 
of  the  Blessed ;"  Einleit.  §  187.  This  statement  is  too  abstract  and 
merely  theoretical,  in  the  first  place  ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  defective 
in  some  important  respects.  It  is  not  simply  and  merely  the  ultimate 
predominance  of  Christianity  over  all  its  enemies,  or  rather  over  Jewish 
and  Roman  i)ower,  which  is  held  up  to  view.  It  is  Christianity  as  Strugs 
gling  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  with  bitter  Jewish  enemies,  who  are  ia 
various  ways  weakened  and  ultimately  destroyed ;  then  it  is  Christianitj 
struggling  with  the  tremendous  Roman  power  which  governed  the  world 
— ^yea  carrying  on  a  death-struggle  for  a  long  time  and  with  agonies  o^ 
ten  repeated — until  finally  victory  lights  upon  the  standard  of  the  cross ; 
it  is  Christianity  not  in  the  abstract  (so  to  speak),  but  in  the  eanerdey 
which  John  presents  and  holds  up  to  our  view,  while  she  is  bathed  ill 
blood  and  wrapped  in  flames,  and  finally  comes  out  from  all  like  gdd 
from  the  fiery  furnace. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Eichhom  has  entirely  failed  to  discern  the  tnchoiomjf 
of  the  book.  The  two  great  enemies  which  he  recognizes,  are  surely 
not  the  only  ones  with  wliich  Cluistianity  is  called  to  contend.  After  a 
long  season  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  wide  diffusion,  new  enemies  rise 
up,  and  league  together  agsunst  her.  The  hosts  of  Gog  and  Mago^ 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  in  numbers  like  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
assemble  and  march  against  the  holy  metropolis  of  Christianity.  Hea> 
ven  arrests  them  ere  they  have  stricken  any  fatal  blow,  and  they  perish 
in  a  summary  and  awful  manner.  Gog  and  Magog  are  an  enemy  and 
an  em[>ire  different  from  the  Roman ;  and  this  view  involves  the  idea  of 
an  opposition  differing  in  some  of  its  characteristics  from  either  of  the 
others.  But,  being  in  the  distant  future,  it  is  merely  sketched  and  not 
dwelt  upon ;  the  apocalyptic  view  in  this  case  being  veiy  brie^  like  all 
other  prophecies  of  a  similar  nature. 
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It  is  thus,  that  Christianity  is  presented  not  merely  as  struggling  and 
triumphant,  but  as  struggling  at  different  periods  for  a  long  succession  of 
tune,  and  never  fully  and  finally  victorious  until  Satan  is  remitted  to  his 
perpetual  prison.  It  is,  as  the  apostle  Paul  said  of  himself,  Christianity 
**  made  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  men,"  in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes, 
and  passing  through  trials  and  dangers  which  seem  not  only  to  threaten 
it,  but  to  have  the  power  of  destroying  it.  No  hero  of  any  epic  poem 
b  anywhere  presented  on  a  theatre  of  such  intense  and  long-continued 
and  agonicing  action.  But  victory  and  a  crown  of  unfading  glory  is 
awarded,  at  last,  by  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  No  other 
£pie  can  lay  claim  to  higher,  more  intense,  more  varied,  more  constant, 
more  perilous,  and  finally  to  more  successful  action,  tlian  the  Apocalypse 
assigns  to  Christianity. 

All  this  is  so  plain,  and  lies  so  upon  the  very  face  of  the  Revelation, 
that  it  would  have  been  seen  and  acknowledged  ages  ago,  had  not  a 
deep  and  all-pervading  mystical  exegesis  led  astray  the  Christian  pub- 
lic. If,  (as  was  deemed  not  only  allowable  but  expedient),  the  mystical 
interpretation  might  be  applied  to  the  simple  narratives  and  parables  of 
the  Gospels,  and  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  others,  surely  it  might  with 
tea-fold  reason  be  applied  to  a  book  so  veiled  and  mysterious  as  the 
Apocalypse  seemed  to  be.  The  very  form  and  nature  of  the  book  help- 
ed to  give  currency  and  authority  to  such  views ;  and  of  course  the 
Apocalypse  has  been,  in  almost  every  age,  as  it  were  a  mass  of  wax 
mooJdable  at  the  will  and  fancy  of  every  one  who  undertook  to  shape  it. 
The  recent  vindications  of  the  claims  of  simple  and  artless  exegesis,  how- 
ever, have  gradually  been  producing  their  legitimate  effect  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  book,  and,  as  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fancy-work  and 
oottceit  and  visionary  speculation  have  had  their  day,  and  are  not  much 
knger  to  exercise  their  mischievous  power.  The  Apocalypse  is  to  be 
judged  of  in  like  manner  as  any  other  symbolic  Epopee.  Poetry  is  to 
be  considered  as  poetry,  and  symbol  as  symbol ;  unity  of  design  is  to 
be  expected  and  soi^ht  for ;  and  such  a  view  of  the  book  is  to  be  taken, 
as  has  a  basis  in  the  persuasion,  that  it  was  written  for  a  then  present 
and  important  exigency,  which  existed  when  the  author  engaged  in  his 
work.  Like  every  other  writer,  John  must  be  judged  of  in  a  sober  and 
national  way,  and  with  constant  reference  to  his  intention,  his  circum- 
fltanoes,  his  idiom,  and  his  primitive  readers.  From  a  judgment  formed 
ia  this  way,  the  author  of  Uie  book  need  not,  if  he  were  now  living,  feel 
disposed  to  shrink.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  honourable  to 
his  plan  and  designs,  and  also  to  his  powers  of  execution. 
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§  10.  Economy  of  the  Apoccdypse^  or  manner  in  yjhieh  the  plan  if 

developed. 

Much  that  belongs  here  has  already  been  said,  in  disdosuig  the  peon 
liar  forms  of  the  book  which  result  from  fts  numerotity  ;  see  S  7,  partis 
ularij  (a)  seq.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the  particular  consideration 
of  the  subject  indicated  by  the  inscription  above,  it  may  be  proper  to 
say  a  word  in  respect  to  those,  who  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  being  pio- 
periy  exempt  from  all  investigation  and  criticism,  which  is  of  such  % 
nature  as  the  inscription  necessarily  implies  that  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  present  section. 

Writers  have  not  been  wanting,  and  individuals  are  not  still  waatiii|^ 
who  object  to  all  critical  and  rhetorical  analysis  of  the  book  before  usy  te* 
eauee  it  is  a  hook  divinely  inspired,  Kleuker  (no  mean  critic,  by  the 
way),  says,  in  his  defence  of  the  Apocalypse  against  the  theory  of  "Eixbr 
horn,  who  regarded  this  book  as  a  mere  work  of  genius  and  fancy,  that 
*  we  are  not  to  bring  invention  and  art  into  the  account  of  its  compositioiif 
but  rather  an  involuntary  inspiration,  which  is  independent  of  art,  and 
implies  that  the  seer  is  transported  out  of  himself;'  (Ursprung  mid 
Zweck  der  Offenb.  §  841).  Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  theory  of  Eidi- 
hom  is  destitute  of  any  solid  basis,  and  that  we  are  not  to  seek  for  the 
application  of  any  of  the  rides  of  art  to  a  book  of  such  a  character.  Nor 
does  Kleuker  stand  alone  in  entertaining  such  views.  There  have  been 
and  now  are  some,  who  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  profanation  to  subject 
any  scriptural  book  to  a  logical  or  rhetorical  analysis. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  views  like  these  ?  So  far  as  Eichhom 
is  concerned,  I  should  entirely  agree  with  Kleuker  in  rejecting  his  su- 
perficial view  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  ranking  of  it  among  works  of 
mere  fancy  and  imagination.  But  to  maintain  that  the  book  has  no 
plan,  and  no  method  in  which  that  plan  is  carried  into  execution,  be- 
cause it  is  of  divine  origin,  would  be  a  most  extravagant  and  incredible 
paradox.  Did  not  God  make  the  human  mind  ?  Has  he  not  enstamp- 
ed  upon  it  the  laws  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  so  that,  in  its  higher  devek^ 
ments,  those  laws  are  necessarily  as  well  as  spontaneously  obeyed  ?  And 
if  Grod  thus  reveals  himself  in  man  who  is  made  in  his  own  image,  will 
he  have  no  regard  to  aU  this  in  an  external  revelation  ?  Does  the  want 
of  logic  and  rhetoric  prove  anything  to  be  of  divine  origin  ?  If  not,  then 
the  presence  of  them  will  not  disprove  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
writers. 

So  far,  moreover,  as  rhetorical  development  and  the  laws  of  aesthe- 
tics are  concerned,  what  rational  man  has  been  able  to  show,  that  bishop 
Lowth's  noble  work  on  Hebrew  poetry  is  to  be  cast  away,  because  he 
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has  laboured  to  show  the  rhetorical  and  aesthetical  beauties  of  the  Old 
Testament  poetry,  and  the  art  which  is  exhibited  in  the  composition  of 
it  ?  Is  not  poetry  in  iti  very  nature  an  art  ?  Are  not  its  measure,  and 
rhythm,  and  parallelism,  and  peculiar  idiom,  and  t^propriate  choice  of 
Action,  connected  with  art  f  And  as  to  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  Old 
Testament-^s  it  not  poetry  ? 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  alphabetic  Psalms,  specially  the  119th ; 
to  the  alphabetic  book  of  Lamentations ;  to  the  like  composition  in 
Prov.  xxxi.  ?  And  even  in  the  New  Testament,  what  is  to  be  said  to 
Matthew's  genealogy,  where  fourteens  are  artificially  made,  by  the  omis« 
akm  of  many  links  in  the  chain  of  ancestors  ?  What  can  we  say  to 
diese  and  the  like  exhibitions  in  the  Scriptures,  except  that  when  Grod 
speaks  to  men,  he  speaks  more  humano  ?  He  certainly  speaks  by  men^ 
to  rneHy  and  for  men.  He  speaks  then  so  as  to  be  understood ;  and  of 
oourse,  the  sacred  writers  employ  language  as  others  do,  else  they  could 
not  be  understood.  Is  it  any  derogation  from  the  digni^  and  useful- 
ness of  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  compo* 
sition,  adapted  to  different  tastes  and  capacities  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  a  striking  evidence  of  God*s  paternal  kindness  and  condescension, 
that  he  has  adapted  his  instructions  to  all  classes  of  men,  who  are  to  be 
benefited  by  them  ? 

If  now  alphabetic  compositions,  adapted  to  help  the  memory  of  learn- 
ers, have  found  their  way  into  the  Bible,  and  even  a  whole  book  of 
Lamentations  has  taken  such  a  form  from  the  taste  of  the  author  or  of 
the  age,  why  should  the  numerotity  of  the  book  of  Job,  or  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, be  objected  to  the  composition  ?  It  is  certain,  that  numbers  are 
higher  symbols,  and  more  expressive,  than  mere  alphabetic  sequency  of 
words  or  of  cm/oi.  It  is  even  certain,  that  trichotomy  has  something  in 
its  very  nature  which  is  pleasing,  and  adapted  to  arrest  our  attention. 
Do  not  the  latest  and  most  popular  schemes  of  philosophy  itself  resolve 
themselves  into  a  basis  which  implies  trichotomy  ? 

But  whether  we  consent  or  deny,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  changes 
not,  and  cannot  change,  the  state  ^i  fact.  The  fact  is  before  every 
reader's  eyes ;  and  he  might  as  well  deny  that  the  sun  shines  in  a  mid- 
day  serene  sky,  as  to  deny  that  numerosity  and  alphabetic  composition 
bekmg  to  a  part  of  the  sacred  books. 

Here  then  is  art ;  not  in  the  bad,  but  in  the  good  sense  of  this  word. 
And  if  ^s  be  so,  then  we  may  investigate  it,  point  it  out,  make  it 
known  to  readers,  and  call  their  attention  to  it  The  sacred  books  were 
composed  in  order  to  be  read,  studied,  closely  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated; and  the  more  this  is  done,  to  the  more  advantage  will  they  ap- 

AT. 

Of  all  the  theories  respecting  inspiration  that  have  been  broachedi  I 
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know  of  none  which  appears  to  me  further  from  the  truth,  than  diat 
which  makes  the  sacred  writers  mere  automata^  moved  not  at  all  by 
their  own  power  or  choice,  but  bj  an  irresistible  power  which  super- 
sedes the  use  of  their  own  faculties.  To  affirm,  as  a  well  known  writer 
who  now  figures  upon  the  stage  in  Grermany  has  done,  that  <*  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  comes  in,  the  soul  of  man  goes  out,"  is  to  affirm  that 
soulless  and  rationless  beings  are  more  appropriate  instruments  of  teaeh- 
ing,  than  beings  fully  possessing  souls  and  enlightened  reason.  J%  ia 
impossible  to  make  the  mass  of  thinking  men,  at  the  present  time,  be* 
lieve  in  extravagances  like  this. 

There  is  as  much  yarietj  and  difference,  both  in  manner  and  matta* 
among  the  sacred  writings,  as  among  Greek,  Roman,  or  English  daa- 
sics.  There  is  every  possible  evidence  of  variety  of  taste  and  talenfc 
displayed  in  the  works  of  scriptural  writers.  If  any  one  should  say  thofc 
Haggai  or  Maiachi  are  on  a  par  in  aesthetics  with  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk, 
am  I  to  distrust  my  senses,  my  understanding,  and  my  taste,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  believe  this?  Nothing  demands  such  a  distrust;  and 
even  if  I  would  exercise  it,  the  laws  of  my  nature  forbid  it,  when  I 
read  these  books.  Yet  the  actual  instruction  conveyed  by  the  one  or 
the  other,  is  equally  authentic  and  credible.  It  is  only  the  rkeiarical  or 
aesthetical  cliaracter  of  the  books,  which  is  so  exceedingly  diverse. 

But  where  are  we  now  ?  These  differences  in  the  style  of  different 
authors  do  actually  exist ;  artificial  modes  of  com[)osition,  moreover,  lie 
before  us  in  full  view ;  all  the  varieties  of  style  which  different  tastea 
and  talents  of  men  give  rise  to,  are  undeniable  predicates  of  the  sacred 
books.  And  why  should  we  not  notice  and  examine  these  and  the  like 
facts  ?  Why  should  we  not  point  out  cliaracteristics  wliich  lie  either 
upon  the  face  of  the  scriptural  compositions,  or  which  are  more  covertly 
interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  them,  and  need  to  be  patiently  and 
carefully  investigated  ?  God  has  not  derogated  from  the  authority  or 
dignity  of  his  communications,  by  giving  them  an  aesthetical  character 
which  is  varied  so  as  to  allure  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  He 
has  spoken  to  children  as  children  ;  to  full  grown  men  as  such.  The 
Apocalypse,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  adapted  toli  dta  tijv  t^ip  ta  eth' 
'&TjxTiQia  ytyvfiyctafiipa  ijovci  nqoi  didxQUfiv  xuXov  re  xal  xoxov.  There 
is  elsewhere  milk  for  babes ;  but  the  Revelation  is  doubtless  "  meat  for 
full  grown  men."  Does  the  book  lose  any  of  its  value  on  this  account  ? 
Far  from  it  Does  not  the  great  apostle  to  the  Grentiles  teU  us,  that  he 
preached  ooipiap  iv  toXg  zeXeioi^j  while  he  refrained  from  so  doing  among 
others  who  had  made  but  little  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  ?  1  Cor.  ii.  What  he  did  in  preaching  other  teachers  might  do 
in  writing.  And  if  they  have  done  it,  (as  surely  they  have),  then  we 
may  investigate  any  such  writing,  and  point  out  its  method,  its  logic,  its 
aesthetics,  and  in  a  word  its  whole  literary  character. 
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To  scan  the  book  bj  the  mere  technical  rules  of  the  logic  or  rhetoric 
of  the  schools,  would  not,  I  readily  acknowledge,  be  an  appropriate  ex- 
ercifle  of  cridcism.  It  is  not  to  be  thus  examined  or  judged  of.  Still 
tfie  Apocalypse  is  a  composition  which  follows  some  laws  of  the  human 
mifld.  It  would  not  be  intelligible  at  all,  if  it  did  not ;  and  if  it  does, 
H  is  the  proper  office  of  criticism  to  point  out  what  laws  it  has  followed, 
and  how  far  they  may  compare  with  the  laws  of  composition  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  schools.  Our  reception  or  rejection  of  the  book  as  au- 
thentic in  matters  of  doctrine  and  duty,  does  not  depend  on  the  results  of 
mch  an  investigation.  Not  that  I  think  the  Apocal3rp6e  has  anything 
to  fear  from  such  a  scrutiny ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  duty  of  a  critic 
Id  analyze  and  explain  the  structure  and  continuity  of  any  sacred  book, 
it  none  the  less  because  it  is  sacred.  I  may  well  repeat  here  what  I 
have  already  said  above,  ^lien  Grod  speaks  to  men,  he  speaks  mort 
kitmano.  What  bids  us,  then,  to  refrain  from  examining  the  plan  and 
economy  of  the  Apocalypse,  provided  we  do  it  with  candour,  with 
sober  scrutiny,  and  with  that  high  respect  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  character  of  its  author  demands  ?  To  examine  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  condemning  or  carping,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  ex- 
amining for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  instruction. 

My  examination  of  the  Apocalypse  has  ended  in  the  conviction,  that 
this  bode  has  the  same  claims,  or  as  well-grounded  claims,  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  result  of  inspiration,  as  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
nent.  Its  object,  aim,  and  even  the  manner  of  its  execution,  will  bear 
eomparison  with  any  other  work  of  the  New  Dispensation.  If  any  are 
surprised  at  a  declaration  like  this,  I  can  only  say  here,  that  I  hope 
folly  to  justify  such  a  conclusion,  before  I  have  done  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  work.  But  I  do  not  apprehend  that  inspiration  whatever 
aid  it  gave  a  writer  in  the  way  of  illumination  and  guidance,  changed 
the  peculiarities  of  that  writer's  style,  or  hindered  the  full  and  proper 
exercise  of  his  logical  and  rhetorical  powers.  The  result  of  all  my  re- 
■eardies  into  the  nature  of  inspiration,  is  a  full  belief  that  its  influence 
is  rather  to  be  considered  as  resulting  in  a  ftate  than  in  an  act  What 
I  mean  is,  that  by  inspiration  the  state  or  condition  of  him  who  is  the 
tohject  of  it  is  affected ;  his  mind  is  enlightened  respecting  things  proper 
to  be  said,  of  which  he  was  before  totally  or  partially  ignorant ;  his 
views  and  affections  are  elevated ;  his  powers  of  mind  are  in  a  degree 
quickened  and  heightened ;  things  sensual  and  deluding  and  degrading 
roeede,  and  for  the  time  bemg  cease  to  annoy  him  ;  and  his  judgment, 
■8  to  what  he  is  to  communicate,  becomes  not  only  more  discerning,  but 
more  sound  and  safe.  The  inspired  John,  for  example,  is  the  same  in- 
diTidnal  as  the  uninspired  John,  and  retains  all  the  innocent  peculiari- 
tiM  of  hit  character  and  habitudes ;  but  the  inspired  John  it  elevated, 
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enlightened,  quickened,  keen  of  discernment  even  to  such  a  degree  that 
future  things  can  be  seen  from  his  elevated  condition,  and  he  is  so  guid- 
ed by  all  the  combinations  of  influence  upon  him  that  he  will  communi- 
cate nothing  but  truth.  Were  I  to  choose  a  simile  for  illustration,  I 
should  say,  that  the  inspired  man  ascends  an  intellectual  and  moral  emi- 
nence so  high,  that  his  prospect  widens  almost  without  bounds,  and  what 
18  altogether  hidden  from  ordinary  men  is  more  or  less  distinctly  within 
his  view. 

Such,  in  my  view,  is  the  state  of  a  sacred  writer,  when  he  takes  up 
his  pen  for  the  instruction  of  the  church.  In  this  state,  we  may  of 
course  expect  from  him  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth.  But  in  conmiuni- 
cating  this,  he  does  not  lose  his  own  proper  characteristics  either  of 
feeling  or  of  style.  Enough  that  he  is  guarded  from  error,  that  truths 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  natural  powers  are  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and 
that,  in  this  state,  each  writer  preserves  and  exhibits  all  the  peculiari- 
ties that  naturally  belong  to  him.  One  needs  but  to  compare  Paul  and 
John,  Isaiah  and  Malachi,  in  order  to  feel  that  this,  or  something  very 
much  like  it,  must  be  true.  And  if  this  be  conceded,  then  it  fiiJlows, 
that  whatever  be  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  upon  an  inspired  man,  he  is 
still  as  really  and  truly  a  free  agent  in  his  inspired  state  as  he  was  be- 
fore. "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  And  more 
exactly  to  our  purpose  still :  '<  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to 
the  prophets,"  1  Cbr.  14:  32.  If  so,  then  '<  the  soul  of  man  has  [not] 
gone  out,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  in."  The  diversities  of  style 
and  plan,  throughout  all  the  Scriptures,  is  evidence  which  cannot  be  set 
aside,  that  this  matter  must  be  substantially  as  has  now  been  stated. 

On  the  other  hand ;  I  have  said  that  inspiration  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  act.  This  is  but  an  imperfect  expression  of  my  meaning,  and  needs 
explanation.  What  I  mean  is,  that  an  inspired  writer  is  not  the  mere 
passive  instrument  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  mechanically  writing,  like  an 
amanuensis,  only  what  is  dictated  to  him  verbatim  et  literatim.  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  Paul's  assertion  with  this.  The  differences  in 
style,  diction,  plan,  and  execution,  among  the  sacred  writers,  can  receive 
no  tolerable  explanation  on  such  a  ground.  Besides  ;  that  the  prophets 
are  not  mere  passive  instruments,  follows  from  the  refusal  of  some  of 
them  to  exercise  the  prophetic  gift  Jeremiah  kept  back ;  Jonah  re- 
fused ;  and  others  have  done  the  like  ;  all  of  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  mere  passive  instrumentality. 

In  a  word ;   if  John  was  to  write  an  Apocalypse  for  the  edification 

and  consolation  of  the  churches,  such  a  state  of  mind  and  feeling  as  fitted 

Jiim  for  this  work,  such  an  influence  as  enlightened  what  was  dark, 

guided  where  the  path  was  dubious,  withheld  when  a  wandering  step 

was  about  to  be  taken^  and  bestowed  the  power  of  judging  what  and 
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how  much  the  work  should  oontain — is  all  diat  can  he  reasonablj  asked 
foTy  and  aQ  that  is  needfuL  Higher  certaintj  as  to  what  was  communi- 
cated coold  he  ohtained  in  no  other  way  that  has  yet  heen  proposed. 

We  should  odd  to  all  this,  that  the  inspired  writer  was  conscious  of 
heing  influenced  hy  a  power  from  above.  I  cannot  stop  to  prove  this 
point ;  but  the  reix^ated  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  of 
Paul  also,  and  of  John,  show  that  such  ^vas  the  fact. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  all  tliis,  tluit  the  prophets  could  separate,  by 
their  own  consciousness  when  in  such  a  state,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on 
their  minds  from  the  action  of  their  minds  themselves.  It  is  easy  to  illus- 
trate what  I  mean.  Those  who  are  bom  again  or  regenerated,  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  tlie  boundaries  between  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
action  of  their  own  minds.  They  have  a  distinct  feeling  and  conviction 
that  their  minds  are  in  some  way  bix)u<rht  to  a  new  state.  Of  this  they  are 
conscious.  But  they  are  not  able  to  point  out  a  sinprle  tiling  which  they 
have  felt  or  done,  in  whi<*lL  they  were  mere  passive  instruments  and  not 
active  agents.  The  Saviour  1ms  adverted  to  the  mysterious  action  of 
the  Spirit  in  this  case,  and  strongly  asserted  it.  But  as  to  the  power  of 
any  person  to  single  out  individual  acts  or  feelings,  and  renounce  from 
distinct  consciousness  his  active  participation  in  them — tliat,  it  wiU  be 
conceded,  is  out  of  question. 

Who  then  can  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  volimiarg  and 
involuntary  parts  wliicli  an  inspired  writer  has  acted,  in  the  composition 
of  a  book  ?  If  we  fix  even  upon  the  disclosures  of  the  future,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  say,  how  far  the  elevation  and  illumination  of  our 
minds  might  enable  us  to  see  into  it,  and  to  judge  of  it  We  beheve  it 
must  be  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  wliich  brings  the  mind  to  such 
a  state ;  but  when  the  prophet  is  in  this  state,  how  far  he  acts  and 
speaks  by  virtue  of  his  own  proper  agency,  and  how  far  as  a  mere  pas- 
sive instrument — who  can  define  ? 

It  follows  then  from  all  tliis,  that  if  we  are  to  examine  and  judge  at 
all  of  any  sacred  writing,  as  to  its  plan  and  character,  we  must  take  it  as 
a  whole.  We  cannot  draw  lines  of  distinction  between  one  part  and  ano- 
ther. The  plan  is  a  whole ;  the  execution  of  it  consists  of  many  subor- 
dinate parts,  all  related  to  the  general  plan.  There  is  no  way,  if  we 
examine  at  all,  but  to  examine  the  whole.  And  what  should  hinder  us 
from  inquiring,  in  what  particular  way  it  has  pleased  Grod  to  reveal  cer- 
tain truths  to  Ids  church,  and  wliat  are  the  methods  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  an  end  which  his  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  sanction  ? 

The  reader,  if  he  duly  weighs  these  considerations,  wiU  be  prepared 
more  readily  to  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  economy  of  the  Apoca- 
^jpae.  He  will  not  take  offence  at  what  is  not  designed  to  give  ofience, 
consider  it  as  profanation  to  inquire,  in  what  way  John  has  aocom- 
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Joshed  the  end  he  had  in  view.  It  maj  be,  however,  that  the  reader 
will  feel  at  a  loss  to  know  for  what  purpose  all  this  seeming  digresskm 
has  been  indulged  in  ;  if  so,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  solve  his  doubts. 

Li  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  there  is  a  continuous  series  of 
viiian  and  symbol,  from  beginning  to  end.  How  much  of  all  this  is  the 
mere  coshime  of  the  piece,  depending  on  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  who 
is  in  the  state  already  described  ?  Or  how  much  is  to  be  considered  as 
having  a  proper  historical  basis,  i.  e.  as  founded  upon  fact$  which  are 
narrated  ?  For  example  ;  are  the  state  of  exile  at  Patmos,  the  day  of 
the  vision,  the  Christophany,  the  rapture  into  heaven,  the  vision  of  God 
and  of  surrounding  angels,  the  sealed  book,  the  Lamb,  and  other  like 
things,  to  be  regarded  as  proper  realities  which  are  merely  described  ? 
Or  are  all  these  to  be  considered  as  the  mere  costume  with  which  the 
mind  of  the  writer  has  invested  the  piece,  in  order  to  render  it  attractive 
and  impressive  ? 

Examples  may  be  adduced,  that  would  seem  to  support  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  last  of  these  questions.  If  we  peruse  attentively  the  18th 
Psalm,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  picture  there  given  of  the  descent  of 
the  divine  Majesty,  of  his  bowing  the  heavens,  shaking  the  earth,  riding 
upon  a  cherub,  surrounding  himself  with  dark  clouds  and  Hghtmng  and 
thunder,  scattering  the  enemies  of  David  by  hail-stones  and  coals  of  fire, 
laying  bare  the  deepest  abysses  of  the  sea,  and  drawing  the  chosen  king 
out  of  many  waters — ^that  all  this,  is  plainly  costume.  The  simple  truth 
that  lies  under  all  these  symbols,  is,  that  Grod  appeared  for  DaVid,  L  e. 
manifested  his  favour  towards  him,  oftentimes  and  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  delivered  him  from  enemies  and  persecutors.  So  the  in- 
scription to  the  Psalm  bids  us  to  interpret  it,  and  so  vs.  17 — ^20  plainly 
and  unequivocally  declare  that  it  must  be  interpreted.  No  one  who  wdU 
understands  the  nature  of  poetry  and  the  use  of  symbols  will  object  to 
this  view  ;  and  surely  no  one  can  regard  all  this  as  in  any  measure  de- 
rogatory to  the  digni^  and  truthfulness  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Is  the  Apocalypse,  now,  only  a  more  protracted  series  of  symbols 
which  are  of  the  like  nature  ?  Are  the  visions  themselves,  and  all  the 
objects  of  them,  merely  the  drapery  thrown  around  the  body  of  truth 
that  lies  within  ?  Do  all  these  things  depend  merely  on  the  judgment 
and  imagination  of  the  writer,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  so 
develope  the  views  which  he  entertained  as  to  be  most  impressive  and 
attractive  ? 

Many  would  start  back,  perhaps,  from  such  a  result,  fearing  that  it 
would  at  once  strip  the  Apocalypse  of  all  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
true  revelation.  Yet  the  18th  Psalm,  and  many  other  pieces  of  the  like 
nature,  belong  no  less  to  the  Scriptures,  because  they  exhibit  much  that 
is  symbol,  and  which  is  consequently  no  more  than  eattunm.    But  if 
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tkere  be  symbol,  let  it  be  remembered  that  tamething  must  be  symbol- 
iatd;  if  there  be  drapery  or  coBtume,  there  must  be  some  person  which 
if  invested  with  it  A  passage  of  Scrii>ture  like  Ps.  18:  G— 16,  is  not 
the  less  significant  because  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  symbols ;  I  might 
truly  say,  that  it  is  the  more  significant,  because  the  impression  made 
by  it  is  much  more  vivid  than  what  could  be  made  by  plain  and  simple 
I«08e. 

Even  80  it  might  be  with  the  Apocalypse.  If  it  were  all  like  so  many 
ptrables,  or  all  clothed  merely  in  the  poetic  garb  which  a  vivid  imagi- 
Bfltkin  had  woven,  it  would  not  alter  any  important  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  it  now  conveys.  All  the  change^which  would  be  made  by 
tUs  mode  of  composition  and  its  consequent  exegesis  would  be,  tliat  the 
dioomstances  which  attend  the  composition  of  the  work  must  not  be 
regarded  as  historic  realities,  but  as  merely  imaginary  conceptions  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  vivacity  and  interest  to  the  piece,  while  the  actual 
doctrines  inculcated,  or  disclosures  made,  would  remain  the  same, 
whether  we  assumed  this  mode  of  composition,  or  the  one  which  takes 
tar  granted,  that  many  of  the  things  stated  and  having  a  relation  to  the 
main  composition  are  founded  in  real  fact  The  book  of  Job,  for  exam- 
ple, 18  equally  significant  as  to  its  main  objects,  whether  we  suppose  the 
things  related  in  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  to  be  facts  or  allegory. 
Nothing  taught  by  the  poem  itself,  is  in  any  measure  changed  by  the 
one  aasumptiiHi  or  the  other.  And  such  would  plainly  be  the  case  in 
iwpect  to  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  a  great  portion  of  the  work  is  con- 
cerned, and  in  fieust  so  far  as  appropriate  Christian  doctrine  or  disclosure 
of  the  future  is  at  all  concerned. 

With  such  views,  I  feel  less  interest  in  the  question  about  the  extent 
of  symbolical  representation  in  the  Apocalypse,  than  some  writers  liave 
done.  We  have  a  great  mass  of  examples  in  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
which  would  serve  at  once  to  show,  that  a  writing  loses  nothing  of  sig- 
nificance because  it  is  made  up  of  symbols.  All  parables,  allegories, 
and  fables,  are  made  up  of  symbob ;  but  surely  they  are  not  more  des- 
tilnte  of  meaning  than  plain,  direct,  simple  speech.  Nor  would  it  dero- 
girte  from  the  Apocalypse,  in  respect  to  anything  very  important,  were 
we  to  suppose  that  all  its  modes  of  representation  are  merely  symboli- 
ttif  its  visions  as  well  as  its  imagery. 

Thus  much  to  allay  the  fears  of  some,  as  to  the  credit  of  the  book 
when  thus  considered.  But  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  convio- 
tioDS,  were  I  to  stop  here.  After  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  such 
a  Yiew,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  fair  scrutiny. 

No  intelligent  reader  of  the  Apocalypse  will  deny,  that  there  are 
flMmy  and  striking  resemblances  between  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
tad  this  book ;  specially  must  this  be  admitted  in  respect  to  the  prophe- 
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dies  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  But  in  these  books  repeated  mention  is 
made  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  during  which  symbols  expressive  of  many 
and  important  truths  were  disclosed  to  the  seer.  Thus  in  Ezek.  1: 1, 
the  writer  "  sees  the  heavens  opened,  and  beholds  the  visions  of  Gk)d.** 
^  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  him,"  1:  3,  and  he  falls  upon  bis  face, 
like  one  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  bodily  faculties,  1:  28.  The  hand  of 
the  Lord  is  strong  upon  him,  and  conveys  him  [in  spirit]  to  a  great  dia- 
•  tance,  3:  12—14,  22.  The  like  in  8:  1,  3,  7,  16.  11:  1,  5,  24  37: 1. 
40:  1,  2,  17,  24,  32,  35,  etc.  Altogether  in  the  same  way  is  the  state- 
ment in  Dan.  7: 1.  8: 1, 2.  The  effect  of  this  last  vision  is  fainting  and 
mckness  on  the  part  of  Daniel,  Dan.  8:  27.  So  in  Dan.  10:  8—10. 
Comp.  also  Zech.  4:  1.  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  chap.  6:  1 — 7,  is  of  the 
like  tenor ;  Is.  8:  11  recognizes  the  same  strong  hand  of  the  Lord  that 
is  mentioned  above. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  Apocalypse,  we  find  there  the  same  kind  of 
representations.  John  is  in  the  spirit,  1:  10 ;  he  falls  down  like  one 
dead,  1: 17.  In  the  spirit  is  he  taken  up  into  heaven,  4:  1,  2,  and  there 
begins  a  series  of  visions  which  go  through  the  whole  book.  Why  now 
should  not  this  be  regarded  as  matter  of  fact,  as  weU  as  the  vision  d 
Peter  in  Acts  10:  9 — 16,  or  the  spiritual  rapture  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  12: 
1 — 41,  or  the  vision  of  Stephen,  Acts  7:  55,  56  ?  I  know  of  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  deny  the  actual  existence  of  prophetic  ecstasies, 
unless  indeed  we  are  bound  to  deny  all  which  is  extraordinary  or  truly 
prophetic.  But  to  canvass  such  a  question  would  lead  us  quite  beyond 
the  limits  appropriate  to  our  present  object  I  can  only  say,  that  for 
myself  I  do  believe  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  prophets ;  and  con- 
sequently I  see  no  good  re^ason  to  deny  that  Jolui  was,  as  he  affirms,  in 
the  spirit  on  the  Lord*s  day. 

Along  with  tnatters  of  fact  I  must  also  class  the  presence  of  John  in 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  eye  of  his  mind  while 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy ;  and  along  with  these,  the  messages  for  substance 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  churches,  and  then  the  succession  of  symbolic 
phenomena  that  follow.  That  he  saw  all  these  with  his  bodilt/  eyes,  the 
Apocalypse  not  only  does  not  assert,  but  even  contradicts  by  the  declar 
ration,  that  John  was  in  a  state  of  prophetic  rapture  or  ecstasy.  The 
eye  of  the  mind  has  sharper  sight  than  that  of  the  body ;  and  the  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse  are  by  no  means  the  less  real  visions,  because  they 
were  discernible  only  by  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

If  any  one  is  still  disposed  to  maintain  that  all  statements  of  this  na- 
ture belong  merely  to  the  drapery  of  prophecy,  he  would  do  well  to  tell 
us,  why  the  prophets,  e.  g.  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  2^hariah,  do, 
at  one  time,  state  the  circumstance  of  vision,  dream,  ecstasy,  etc,  and  at 
another  do  not  ?    If  there  was  nothing  different  in  one  kind  or  mode  of 
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rereladon  from  ihai  in  another,  whj  should  any  difierence  as  to  the 
Bianner  of  it  be  at  all  pretended  ?  So  far  then  as  circumstances  pre- 
paratory to  the  vision  of  John,  or  the  fact  whether  he  really  saw  a  vi- 
iioD,  are  concerned,  we  may  and  should  regard  the  whole  as  a  reality. 
Neither  of  these  pertain  merely  to  the  symbols  of  the  book. 

How  much,  then,  which  the  book  discloses  in  the  visions,  belongs  to 
rmdUy  f    What  and  how  much  is  drapery,  and  what  is  person  f 

A  minute  and  circumstantial  answer  to  these  questions  will  not  be' 
expected  here,  and  is  not  needed.     The  great  leading  truths  involve  the 
•ab6rdinate  ones ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  enough  to  glance  at  them. 

I  would  comprise  within  the  design  of  the  proem  to  the  Apocalypse, 
the  instructions,  consolations,  and  admonitions,  intended  for  the  Asiatic 
dmrcbes.  The  farm  of  the  seven  epistles  belongs  appropriately  to  John, 
who  has  carried  trichotomy  through  the  whole,  and  followed  in  all  of 
tiiem  the  same  general  model  of  arrangement.  But  the  substance  of  the 
iiiBtniction  here  communicated,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the 
dwrge  which  he  received  in  vision  from  the  Great  Head  of  the  churches. 
Tins  is  truly  and  faithfully  conveyed  or  exhibited;  but  the  dra^pery 
receives  its  hue  and  its  slu^  from  the  plastic  hand  which  furnishes  it 

Next,  as  to  the  Jirst  catastrophe.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  fkU  of  the  Jewish  persecuting  power,  are  truths  or  facts  about  the 
reality  of  which  he  can  have  no  doubt,  who  reads  Matt.  xxiv.  Mark  xiii. 
Lake  xxi.  The  first  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  iv — ^xi.,  is  occupied 
with  the  same  theme.  The  subordinate  truths  are,  that  the  Jews  will 
be  punished  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  by  a  series  of  protracted 
jodgments ;  tliat  most  of  them  will  become  more  obdurate  and  rebel- 
Eons,  under  the  rebukes  and  judgments  of  heaven ;  and  finally,  that 
Christians  will  have  warning  and  will  escape  from  the  general  dcstruc- 
tkm.  The  certainty  that  the  church  will  triumph  in  this  rencontre,  and 
the  encouragement  which  Christians  have  to  persevere  in  their  fidelity, 
lies  upon  the  face  of  all  that  is  said  within  the  limits  of  this  first  catas- 
tophe.  Such  are  the  prominent  and  leading  truths  here  taught ;  and 
all  these  are  taught  by  a  succession  of  splendid  symbols,  the  like  of  which 
is  presented  by  no  other  book  that  belongs  to  the  Scriptures.  To  inves- 
tigate, classiiy,  arrange,  and  explain  these  symbols,  is  a  work  of  time, 
and  skill,  and  patience ;  specially  afler  all  the  darkness  that  has  been 
eoUected  and  throvm  upon  them.  But  I  must  believe  it  is  still  a  feasi- 
ble work,  and  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  wander  in  uncertainty,  if  our 
course  be  shaped  by  the  land-marks  which  the  writer  has  himself  set  up. 

77ie  second  catastrophe  has  an  ample  basis,  as  to  the  principal  fact 
which  it  discloses,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  To  avoid 
lepetition  here,  I  must  request  the  reader  to  cast  his  eye  once  more 
orer  the  synoptical  view  of  the  Messianic  kingdomy  which  is  given  in 
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S  2.  above ;  where,  especiaOj  in  tlie  predicdoDa  of  Isaiah,  he  will  find 
ample  proof  that  Gentiles,  as  well  as  Jews,  are  to  be  brought  into  8ub> 
jection  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And  if  Rev.  ziii — ^xix.  be  compared, 
as  to  its  main  subject,  with  2  Thess.  ii.,  is  it  not  plain  that  Paul  cherish- 
ed the  same  general  views  as  John  ?  What  is  said  in  1  Cor.  15:  24 — 
27,  and  in  Boul  11:  11 — 26,  as  well  as  many  other  passages  in  Paul's 
epistles,  is  of  the  same  tenor.  So  the  declarations  of  the  Saviour  in 
•John  12:  32,  10: 16,  and  elsewhere ;  and  of  the  like  tenor  is  the  com- 
mand to-go  and  teach  aU  natiana.  But  as  to  the  subordinate  parts  of 
this  generic  truth,  it  is  plain  that  John  assumes  the  fact,  that  the  beast 
and  false  prophet,  combined  with  Satan,  are  more  formidable  and  more 
lasting  and  active  enemies  to  Christianity,  than  those  brought  to  view 
uider  the  first  catastrophe.  Hence  he  dweUs  upon  than  longer,  al- 
though the  process  of  their  punishment  is  less  copiously  described. 
Justice  in  this  case  seems  to  be  represented  as  executing  in  some  re- 
spects a  more  summary  process  ;  perhaps  on  account  of  the  greater 
danger  to  the  church  from  the  heathen  enemies ;  perhaps  because  the 
long  suffering  of  God  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  exhibited  under  the 
first  catastrophe,  was  intended  by  the  writer  to  be  more  fully  dis- 
played. But  the  final  consummation  of  the  second  catastrophe  is 
not  so  sudden  and  complete,  as  in  the  first  one.  Rev.  xvi.  shows 
that  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy  are  invaded  and  overthrown, 
so  that  he  is  greatly  crippled.  But  the  heathen  Roman  power  was 
widely  diffused.  The  persecutions  of  Rome  were  long  protracted. 
Hence  the  mora  or  delay  in  the  description  of  its  final  overthrow. 
Chap.  xvii.  xviii.  are  episodes ;  but  chap.  xix.  commences  with  the  threat, 
and  proceeds  with  the  execution,  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  power  of  the 
beast,  assembled  as  his  forces  were  from  all  quarters  of  the  .empire. 

No  one,  now,  well  versed  in  the  use  of  symbols  and  prophetic  im- 
agery, will  think  in  this  case  of  seeking  for  individual,  minute,  his- 
torical application  of  all  that  is  exliibited  in  the  symbols.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  so  managed,  that  a  consistency  and  concinnity  is  preserved 
throughout,  for  the  sake  of  verisimilitude  and  in  order  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  reader.  But  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  by  the  beholder  of 
a  picture,  than  that  he  should  convert  hack-ground  into  fore^ound* 
What  should  we  say,  for  example,  of  the  critic  on  a  well  executed  paint- 
ing of  the  combat  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  if  he  should  aver,  that  the 
main  object  of  the  painter  was,  to  present  the  Scamander  and  the  plains 
of  Troy,  the  distant  forests,  and  the  sky  interspersed  with  clouds  ?  We 
should  say  that  he  did  not  understand  even  the  first  elements  of  the  art. 
All  circumstances  of  this  nature,  even  the  walls  of  Troy  surmounted  by 
spectators  among  whom  might  be  Priam  and  Hecuba  and  Andromache, 
and  beyond  these  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  chieftains  and  armies — all, 
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aD  ilieBe  are  mere  back-ground  of  sach  a  picture,  snbordinate  entirel  j  to 
tte  main  object,  and  serving  only  to  make  out  a  delightfol  verisimilitade. 
So  IB  it  in  the  Apocaljpee.  The  apparent  action  of  the  symbols  is  in 
aoeordance  with  the  natm^  of  the  symbols  ;  while  the  tout  ensemble  is 
merely  indicative  of  a  great,  a  dangerous,  a  trying,  and  a  long  continned 
eontest,  which  ends  at  last  in  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  heathen 
power  and  all  its  coadjutors. 

To  make  out,  now,  from  such  a  generic  representation  by  symbols,  a 
iBOcmct  and  individual  history  of  the  battles,  siegrs,  famine,  and  vari- 
008  misfortmies,  which  overthrew  the  Roman  power,  would  be  doing 
JQfl  as  they  have  done  who  make  out  a  whole  history  of  the  fall  and 
wk&edness  of  man  and  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  by  a  Saviour,  from 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  One  may,  if  he  pleases,  look  with 
complacency  on  the  intention  of  the  expositor  who  does  this,  but  he  can- 
not respect  his  understanding,  nor  approve  of  his  taste,  nor  trust  himself 
to  sach  a  guide.  Why  then  should  he  admit  an  expositor  to  do  that 
wHh  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  would  elsewhere  consider  an  abuse  of 
Ae  sacred  volume  ? 

As  to  limitations  of  time,  in  regard  to  the  first  and  second  catastro- 
pihes,  in  the  first  they  seem  to  be  somewhat  clearly  marked,  as  occupy- 
ing three  and  a  half  years  ;  while  in  the  second  they  are  marked  only 
by  the  destruction  of  the  particular  head  of  the  beast  then  raging  against 
the  church,  which  also  is  to  take  place  within  the  like  period.  Facts 
ooRespond  to  these  limitations  in  both  cases.  We  cannot  stop  for  the 
proof  of  this  here  ;  the  reader  will  find  it  in  another  place.  But  the 
fmaiU  of  the  second  catastrophe,  viewing  this  matter  in  all  its  bearings, 
it  plainly  represented  as  protracted  to  a  more  distant  period. 

When  the  enemies  of  Christianity  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the 
world  are  thus  subdued,  it  follows  of  course  that  a  time  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  church  will  ensue.  Such  is  the  picture  in  the  Apocalypse 
dnp.  XX.  The  representation  is  exceedingly  brief,  because  the  thing  pre- 
sented lies  in  the  distant  future ;  and  in  this  respect  the  analogy  of  the 
pit^ecies  in  general  is  followed.  But  that  such  a  period  of  prosperity  and 
extension  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  was  disclosed  to  the  prophetic  eye, 
eren  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  any  one  may  see  who  will  take 
die  trouble  to  review  the  prophecies  adduced  in  §  2.  above. 

Yet  there  is  one  circumstance  attending  the  introduction  of  this 
period,  that  recent  exegesis  admits  to  be  deducible  from  the  text  of  chap, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  entirely  unique^  and  which  therefore,  it  is 

id,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  imaginary,  or  as  belonging  merely  to 
tlie  poetic  conception  and  excited  imagination  of  the  writer.  It  is  that  of 
ftkb  first  resurrection,  Rev.  20:  5,  6.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  this  has 
often  been  asserted ;  and  moreover,  that  in  consequence  of  such  a  view  of 
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what  the  passage  would  teach  if  it  were  literallj  interpreted^  a  majority  of 
commentators  have  deemed  it  necessarj  to  give  to  the  whole  passage  a 
sense  merely  ,/^ra(tve.  That  there  are  some  tropical  expressions  in  it, 
such  as  '^  reigning  with  Christ,"  and  "  being  priests  unto  God,"  must, 
no  doubt,  be  plain  to  all.  But  these  and  the  like  occur  in  the  midst  of 
simple  prose,  and  constitute  no  good  argument  against  the  exegesis 
which  deduces  from  the  whole  passage  the  reality  of  a  firtt  resurrec- 
tion ;  see  full  references  to  such  figurative  passages  in  Ck>mm.  on  Rev.l:  6. 
After  investigating  this  subject,  moreover,  I  have  doubts  whether  the 
assertion  is  correct,  that  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the^n^*re«urrec<tof» 
is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  What  can  Paul  mean, 
in  Phil.  3:  8 — 11,  when  he  represents  himself  as  readily  submitting  to 
every  kind  of  self-denial  and  suffering,  <^  if  by  any  means  he  might 
attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?"  Of  his  resurrection  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  all  without  exception,  even  ih%  wicked  as  well 
as  the  good,  will  surely  be  raised,  he  could  have  no  possible  doubt. 
What  sense  can  this  passage  have  then,  if  it  re{»'esents  him  as  labour- 
ing and  suffering  merely  in  order  to  attain  to  a  resurrection,  and  as 
holding  this  up  to  view,  by  implication,  as  unattainable  unless  he  should 
arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  Christian  perfection  ?  On  the  other  hand ;  let 
us  suppose  9kfir9t  resurrection  to  be  appointed  as  a  special  reward  of  high 
attainments  in  Christian  virtue,  (exactly  as  in  Bcv.  20:  4 — 6),  and  all 
seems  to  be  made  pl^  and  easy.  Of  a  resurrection  in  a  figurative 
sense,  i.  e.  of  regeneration,  Paul  cannot  be  speaking ;  for  he  had  already 
attained  to  that  on  the  plains  of  Damascus.  Of  the  like  tenor  with 
this  text,  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  implication  in  Luke  14:  14,  where 
the  Saviour  promises  his  disciples  a  sure  reward  for  kindness  to  the 
poor  and  the  suffering,  by  the  declaration :  ^'  Thou  shalt  be  recompensed 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  Why  the  resurrection  of  the  jtut  f 
What  special  meaning  can  this  have,  unless  it  implies  that  there  is  a 
resurrection,  where  the  just  only,  and  not  the  unjust,  will  be  rabed  ? 
'  This  would  agree  entirely  with  the  view  in  Rev.  20:  5,  "  But  the  rest 
of  the  dead  lived  not  again,  until  the  1000  years  were  finished."  There 
is  the  more  reason  to  believe  that  such  is  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
words  in  Luke  14:  14,  inasmuch  as  two  recent  antipodes  in  theology 
and  criticism,  Olshausen  and  De  Wette,  both  agree  in  this  exegesis. 
There  are  other  passages,  also,  which  are  considerable  in  respect  to 
number,  that  speak  of  the  resurrection  in  respect  to  the  righteouty  and 
make  no  mention  of  that  of  the  wicked.  Some  of  these,  at  least,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  same  interpretation  as  that  given  above.  In  particular, 
what  other  satisfactory  exegesis  can  we  give  to  the  dnoQX^  . .  .  iuHxa  ,  .  . 
dta  of  1  Cor.  15:  23,  24,  by  which  the  apostle  marks  the  respective 
tayfia  or  order  of  each,  and  represents  that  which  is  at  the  end  (tdlog) 
as  different  from  the  rest  ? 
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B  is  well  known,  I  may  add,  that  among  the  Jews  the  opinion  was 
quite  common,  that  whenever  the  full  development  of  the  Messiah  should 
take  place,  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  just  Thej  {^pear  to 
have  deduced  this  opinion  from  Is.  2G:  19,  (which  no  doubt  describes 
a  resurrection  of  some  kind) ;  from  ICzek.  xxxvii. ;  and  from  Dan.  12:  2. 
That  this  opinion  is  very  old  among  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  is  clear  from 
the  fact,  that  their  most  ancient  books  speak  to  such  a  puq^ose.  In  the 
Zohar(Genes.)  we  find,  among  many  other  things  respecting  the  resurrec- 
tkniy  the  following :  "  Tlie  Scrij)ture  says  [Is.  26:  19],  Thy  dead  shall 
live  ;  they,  namely,  who  are  buried  in  the  land  of  Israel.  .  .  .  Therefore 
tboae  bodies  are  raised  up,  viz.,  of  the  Israelites  who  are  buried  there, 
bat  not  the  bodies  of  the  idolatrous  nations.'*  The  reference  is  to  the 
period  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work : 
*•  Our  Rabbins  have  taught  us,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah  (^r^ri?^ 
liab),  the  blessed  God  will  restore  to  life  the  just,  etc,"  Zohar,  Genes. 
fi)L  €1.  See  full  quotations  in  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Heb.  11.  p.  572,  574. 
So  Zohar,  Grenes.  fol.  73 :  '<  The  world  cannot  be  freed  from  its  guilt, 
until  king  Messiah  shall  come,  and  the  blessed  God  shall  raise  up  those 
who  sleep  in  the  dust  ;'*  (conmienting  on  the  expression,  he  will  gwal- 
lew  up  death  in  victory,  Is.  25:  8).  The  same  comment  is  made  in 
Jalkuth  Shimoni,  I.  fol.  188,  and  Shemoth  Rabba,  §  30.  fol.  127.  See 
Schoeltg.  n.  p.  167.  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  the  Targum  of  Jon- 
athan, as  quoted  by  Wetstein  on  Rev.  20:  8  ;  and  Maimonides  testifies 
that  the  opinion  of  many  Rabbins  is  the  same,  as  quoted  by  Lightfoot 
OD  John  6:  31.  In  fact,  that  the  great  mass  of  Jewish  Rabbins  have 
believed  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  in  the 
dsfs  of  the  Messiah's  development,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  part  of 
bim  who  has  made  any  considerable  investigation  of  this  matter.*  The 
qwcific  limitation  of  this  to  the  commencement  of  the  Millenium,  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  John. 

No  one  must  understand  me,  however,  as  appealing  to  Rabbinic  au- 
tbority  in  order  to  establish  the  doctriii^  of  a  Jlrst  resurrection.  All 
tfiat  I  design  to  accomplish  by  such  an  appeal  is,  to  show  that  such  a 
doctrine  was  not  a  strange  one  to  the  Jews.  We  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  book  of  Zohar  is  as  ancient  as  the  Apocalypse ;  but  the 
pterailing  opinion  among  critics  seems  now  to  be,  that  it  belongs  at 
least  to  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  although  it  has  some  interpo- 
lations of  a  much  later  date.    If  so,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  when 

*  Tbe  reader  who  is  desirous  of  pursuing  this  investigation  still  further,  is  re- 
frrred  to  Corrodi,  Geschichte  des  Chiliasmus,  I.  §  16,  p.  345  scq.  Soskind  Qber 
4ie  Jodischen  Begrifle,  etc.,  in  Flatt's  Magazin  fbr  Dogmatik  und  Moral,  St.  X. 
p.  104  aeq.  De  Wette,  Bib.  Dogmatik,  §  *^8.  §  304.  §  188.  EiFenroenger,  Ent. 
AtektM  Jadenthmn,  Vol.  11.  cap.  XVI.  p,890  seq. 
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John  proclaimed  a  firti  resurrection,  he  wonld  be  regarded  by  the  men 
of  his  time  as  free  from  any  imputation  of  broaching  novelties  in  this 
respect.  The  laws  of  philology  oblige  me  to  suppose,  that  the  Saviour 
and  Paul  have  both  alluded  to  such  a  doctrine.  That  it  has  not  been 
made  more  prominent  in  the  New  Testament,  is  no  decisive  objection 
against  it,  Wliere  but  in  1  Cor.  15:  24 — 28  have  we  an  account  of 
Christ's  resignation  of  his  kingly  power?  Where  but  in  1  Cor.  6:  2, 8, 
are  we  told  tliat  ^  saints  shall  judge  the  world,  and  judge  angels  ?"  And 
are  these  truths  to  be  discarded,  because  they  are  no  oftener  brought  to 
view  and  insisted  on  ?  On  such  ground,  what  must  become  of  the  an- 
thority  and  infallibility  of  scriptural  teaching  ?  Moreover  it  is  obviona^ 
that  the  final  resurrection,  general  judgment,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishments,  are  things  of  higher  moment  and 
deeper  interest  in  many  respects,  than  the  resurrection  of  the  just  tndy 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Millennium ;  which  is  a  good  reason  for 
more  frecpiently  insisting  upon  the  former.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten^ 
that  even  the  Old  Testament  contains  some  passages  which  may  very 
naturally  l)e  applied  to  the  Messianic  or  first  resurrection^  e.  g.  Is.  26: 19. 

If  there  be  any  good  foundation  for  what  has  now  been  said,  it  fid- 
lows,  that  so  far  as  the  first  resurrection  and  the  millennial  period  of 
prosperity  to  the  church  are  concerned,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  poetic  conceptions,  i.  e.  as  the  drapery  only  of  the  Apooalypse^ 
but  03  facts  which  the  writer  designed  to  bring  to  view  in  a  moat  inters 
esting  connection  and  relation. 

In  respect  to  the  three  verses  (Rev.  20:  7 — ^9)  which  bring  to  view 
Goo  and  Maqog,  they  plainly  belong  to  the  very  distant  future. 
Nothing  but  general  ideas  can  be  gathered  from  them.  That  the  millen- 
nial period  will  not  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  whole  human  race 
without  exception,  is  evident  from  the  very  face  of  the  entire  statement. 
That  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  will  come  forth  to  assault  her  at 
the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  will  be  numerous,  will  come  from  the 
remoter  and  hitherto  inaccessible  parts  of  the  earth,  and  will  be  over- 
thrown speedily  and  with  terrible  destruction,  is  decided  by  Rev.  20: 
7 — 9.  But  this  is  all  that  we  can  gather  from  the  text  respecting  the 
matter.  Gog  and  Magog  are  plainly  s3rmbolical  names  merely ;  and 
symbols  also  are  the  designations  of  the  camp  of  the  saints^  and  the  bs' 
loved  city,  and  probably  the  fire  from  God  out  of  heaven.  The  facts 
which  lie  at  the  basis,  as  I  apprehend  them,  are  such  as  have  just  been 
stated. 

As  to  the  subjects  of  the  remainder  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  requires  but 
little  more  delay  in  order  to  accomplish  our  present  general  view.  The 
GENERAL  JUDGMENT,  HELL,  HEAVEN,  are  to  be  found  as  described  or 
adverted  to  in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament.    The  Saviour  has  plainly 
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eooogh  dedared  all  these;  see  John  5:  21 — 30.  14:  3.  Matt.  25:  31 — 
46^  and  many  other  passages ;  and  as  to  Paul  and  Peter,  no  quotations 
need  to  be  made.  Even  the  final  destruction  of  the  world  is  not  a 
doctrine  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse.  Peter  affirms  it  in  plain  words, 
2  Pet  3:  12, 13  ;  and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  are  not  only 
disdosed  bj  him,  but  even  by  Isaiah  in  65:  17.  66:  22.  John  has  in- 
deed adorned  this  last  idea  in  a  wonderful  manner,  in  Rev.  xxi.  xxii. ; 
but  all  this  symbolical  imagery  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  the 
I^pocBljYusej  and  much  of  it  tallies  well  with  Ezekiel,  xl — xlviii.  The 
reali^ofnew  abodes  for  resurrection-saints,  and  resurrection-sinners 
alao^  nuty  well  be  argued  from  the  new  mode  of  existence  on  which 
bodi  classes  enter. 

My  object  thus  far  has  been  principally  to  show,  that  substantial  facts 
fie  at  tlie  basis  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  this  basis  is  not  a  mere  im- 
aginaiy  or  poetic  conception.  On  this  John  has  indeed  erected  a  new 
and  splendid  edifice,  adorned  in  many  ways,  and  especially  with  oma- 
menta  suited  to  the  oriental  taste.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  country 
and  the  culture  of  the  author.  His  Epopee,  like  most  other  produce 
tioiis  that  bear  such  a  name,  has  its  foundation  in^o^^^  and  truths  which 
are  of  high  importance.  We  mi^t  even  say  of  John's  work,  that  it  is 
founded  on  truths  of  the  highest  possible  significance  and  importance,  not 
only  to  the  churches  then  in  being,  but  to  those  of  every  age  and  nation. 

So  far  now  as  these  are  essentially  concerned,  imagination  and  [)oetic 
fancy  have  nothing  to  do.  The  truths  oie  assumed  and  declared  plauily 
and  unequivocally.  They  constitute,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  the 
PBRSON.  A  secondary  question,  and  one  the  next  in  order,  is,  W/kU 
comtUiutes  the  diiafert  or  costume  ?  To  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  or  question  we  must  now  proceed. 

All  symbol  is  of  course  drapery.  It  is  the  thing  signified  which  is 
person  ;  but  the  way  and  manner  of  signifying  it,  when  imagery  and 
symbols  are  employed,  is  merely  the  fashion  of  the  costume.  How  has 
Mm  managed  these  ?  What  credit  is  due  to  him,  if  he  l>e  exhibited 
oa  the  theatre  of  aesthetics  ?  ^Miat  rank  does  he  hold  as  to  fancy,  and 
nngination,  and  descriptive  style,  and  arrangement,  and  skill  in  the 
disposal  of  all  the  machinery  (sit  venia !)  of  the  piece  ? 

A  long  and  laboured  account  of  these  matters  will  not  be  expected 
ia  this  place.  It  belongs  to  the  commentary  to  point  out  and  disclose 
ptfCiculars.  But  some  general  views  of  these  subjects  should  find  a  place 
here^  nor  are  they  by  any  means  unimportant, 

I  pass  the  proem  or  prelude  (i — ii.),  with  but  few  remarks.  It  will 
be  conceded,  I  trust,  that  the  lonely  isle  of  Patmos,  the  exile  of  the 
writer  because  of  his  Christian  fidelity,  and  the  Lord's  day  on  which 
Ihd  revelations  are  made,  are  all  highly  appropriate  and  interesting  cir- 
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cumstances,  in  respect  to  the  visions  which  follow.  The  attention^  in 
such  circumstances,  must  be  undivided,  fixed,  solemn,  deep.  The 
Christophany  in  chap.  i.  is  confessedly  a  splendid  and  sublime  exhibitioa. 
The  fact  (in  vision)  is  assumed.  The  masKMr  of  it  serves  to  adorn,  to 
beautify,  to  impress. 

The  tone  which  pervades  the  epistles  to  the  churches,  the  high  spir- 
ituality of  the  whole  sentiment,  the  demands  of  sincere  and  entire  devo- 
tedness  of  heart  and  life,  the  reproof  of  faults  which  is  at  once  both  kind 
and  severe,  the  glorious  promises  in  order  to  cheer  on  the  mar^rs  who 
were  suffering  for  the  truth,  the  rich  variety  of  description  in  setting 
forth  the  rewards  to  be  obtained,  the  appropriate  circumstances  that  are  in 
each  case  introduced,  the  regularity  of  the  trichotomy  through  the  wholes 
and  yet  the  concealment  of  it  so  that  few  readers  think  of  its  existence 
— these,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  might  all  be  mentioned  at 
characteristics  of  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  main  work  itself.  The  commencement  of  \t 
is  in  a  style  truly  magnificent.  Heaven  is  opened  to  the  spiritual  and 
mental  eye  of  the  seer,  and  he  is  conveyed  thither.  On  an  exalted 
throne  there,  sits  One  whose  name  is  too  awful,  at  the  first  view,  to  be 
pronounced.  Lightning,  thunder,  the  archangels,  the  elders  of  the 
church,  the  redeemed,  and  angels  without  number,  surround  the  throne. 
Four  living  creatures,  capable  of  moving  in  any  direction,  and  in  an  in- 
stant of  time,  support  it.  The  innumerable  host  of  the  world  of  li|^ 
fall  prostrate  before  him  who  is  enthroned,  with  the  deepest  reverence, 
and  fill  the  heavens  with  ascriptions  of  praise  and  honour  and  glory. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  surpasses  this,  unless  it  be,  that  Is.  vi.  has  at- 
tained to  more  complete  brevity.  But  who  would  lose  a  single  circom- 
stancc  which  John  has  added  ?  In  truth,  John  has  here  combined  the 
several  theophanies  in  £zck.  i,  la.  vi,  and  Dan.  vii,  into  one ;  which  still 
is  no  imitation,  but  clearly  the  result  of  Ids  own  conceptions. 

The  object  of  the  vision  comes  next  into  view.  The  future  cokdi- 
TION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  as  yet  oiic  of  the  deep  mysteries 
of  God,  are  to  be  disclosed.  In  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the 
tiux)ne  appears  a  book,  on  whose  pages  these  mysteries  iu*e  inscribed— a 
book  scaled  with  seven  seals.  No  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  can  open 
and  read  it,  or  divine  its  meaning.  The  seer  bursts  into  tears  because  it 
cannot  be  perused.  The  Lamb  of  Ood  next  makes  his  appearance 
within  the  inner  circle  around  the  throne.  He  advances  and  takes  the 
book.  All  heaven  burst  forth  into  a  song  of  congratulation  and  joy. 
Salvation  and  glory  and  victory  are  ascribed  to  the  Lamb ;  and  this 
song  is  echoed  and  reechoed  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  universe. 
Chap.  V. 

The  breaking  of  the  seals,  and  the  disclosure  of  what  the  book  con- 
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tains,  now  follow  in  order.  Is  this  hj  pictures  or  tymbdU  drawn  upon 
the  pages  of  the  book,  or  by  pictures  in  part,  and  partly  by  language? 
The  latter  seems  the  most  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  book  is  described 
as  being  ys'/QafifiiPov  i6(o&ep  xou  onicd'sv.  But  be  it  in  either  of  these 
ways,  disclosure  is  made,  and  the  representation  is  exceedingly  viyid. 
A  persecuting  and  powerful  enemy  of  the  church  is  to  be  arrested  and 
destroyed.  Forthwith,  therefore,  a  dread  array  appears,  which  is  com- 
petent to  the  execution  of  such  a  task.  The  breaking  of  the  first  seal 
exhibits  the  leader  of  the  army,  with  all  the  insignia  of  triumph  around 
him.  The  second  discloses  the  symbol  of  an  army  glittering  with  the 
instmments  of  slaughter.  The  third  introduces  into  the  train  famine 
with  its  ravages  and  distresses.  The  fourth  brings  up  the  rear  of  this 
awful  host  with  Death  on  his  pale  horse,  and  Hades,  i.  e.  the  spectre- 
worid,  as  following  in  his  train  in  order  to  execute  his  wilL 

Such  is  the  array  commissioned  against  the  persecuting  enemies  of 
the  diurch.  All  seems  to  be  now  ready  for  action.  But  first,  this  mar- 
shalled host,  drawn  out  for  battle,  are  to  be  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement  before  the  onset.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  ac- 
complished presents  one  of  the  most  exquisite  scenes  to  be  found  in  any 
writing,  either  sacred  or  profane.  The  bleeding  martyrs  who  have  al- 
ready fallen  are  seen,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  in  heaven,  as  indicative  of  their  having  been  the  victims  of 
slaughter.  There,  with  blood  streaming  around,  they  lift  up  their  cry  to 
him  '  in  whose  sight  the  death  of  his  saints  is  precious,'  and  ask  with 
elevated  voice  how  long  the  retributions  of  justice  on  their  murderers 
are  to  be  delayed.  Bobes  of  glory  are  given  to  them,  and  they  receive 
assurance,  that  after  a- little  season  all  will  be  accomplished  which  they 
desire.  A  scene  like  this  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  been  exhibitedy 
without  supposing  the  army  who  were  assembled  to  have  been  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  for  the  contest  The  commanders 
of  great  armies  are  wont  to  devise  some  rallying  word  or  signal,  at  the 
moment  when  the  onset  of  battle  is  made.  The  ear  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  vibrate,  nor  the  heart  ceased  from  thrilling,  with  the  signal  hoisted  at 
the  moment  of  attack  on  board  the  admiral-ship  of  him  who  led  the  van 
in  the  greatest  naval  battle  that  was  ever  fought  That  signal  was : 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.  Every  man  did  it, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  enemy  were  no  more.  But  the  sight  of  bleeding 
martyrs  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  on  which  they  {^peared  to  have  been 
sacrificed,  was  a  more  thrilling  signal  than  even  this.  And  with  such  a 
sight  the  dread  array  commissioned  by  heaven  was  presented.  Chap.  vi. 

We  no  longer  wonder  at  the  sequel.  The  sixth  seal  presents  us  with 
new  symbols  of  heaven's  righteous  indignation  against  the  persecutors. 
The  sun  and  moon  are  eclipsed.     Falling  stars  fill  the  world  with  con- 
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Bternation.  Earthquakes  swallow  up  islands  and  oyerthrow  mountaiiiB* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  land  to  be  smitten  flj  to  rocks  and  precipices,  to 
hide  themselves  in  their  crevices  and  find  security.  All  stand  in  fearful 
expectation  of  their  final  doom.  6:  12 — 17. 

Before  that  doom  arrives,  however,  the  faithful  servants  of  Gvod,  who 
are  scattered  through  the  land,  must  be  rendered  secure.  The  tempest, 
which  had  shaken  the  earth  to  its  centre,  is  stilled.  Angels  are  now 
commissioned  to  put  a  marie  on  the  servants  of  God.  Twelve  thousand 
of  each  and  every  tribe  are  sealed.  Heaven  is  filled  with  joy  at  this, 
and  praise  and  thanksgiving  burst  forth  from  all  around  the  throne  of 
Grod.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  martyrs,  clothed  in  their  re- 
splendent robes.  John  inquires  with  deep  interest  respecting  these; 
and  he  receives  assurances,  that  every  kind  of  blessing  and  happiness 
awaits  them.  Chap.  vii. 

All  seems  now  to  be  ready  for  consummation.  The  seventh  and  last 
seal  is  about  to  be  broken.  The  hosts  of  heaven  stand,  for  a  time,  in 
mute  and  fearful  expectation.  But  instead  of  the  speedy  final  execution 
of  justice,  God's  mercy  toward  his  once  beloved  and  chosen  people  iB 
here  disclosed.  Still  further  opportunity  is  given  them  to  repent.  The 
seventh  seal  introduces  seven  angels,  each  having  a  trumpet^  which  they 
are  to  blow  in  regular  succession.  It  is  thus  that  the  last  seal  becomeSy 
as  to  the  execution  of  what  it  develops,  disparted  into  seven  different 
portions,  which  must  occupy  some  time  in  their  appropriate  disclosure. 

Of  these  seven  trumpets,  there  is  a  division  into  two  classes,  one  of 
ybwr,  and  the  other  of  three.  The  first  four  introduce  various  phenome- 
na, which  principally  afl^ect,  in  the  way  of  injury,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the 
rivers  and  fountains  of  water,  abd  the  luminaries  of  the  sky.  The  ene- 
my are  subjected,  in  this  way,  te  various  sulferings  and  distress,  but  aa 
yet  only  a  few  comparatively  are  destroyed.  Chap.  viii. 

Not  so  with  the  last  three  woe-trumpets.  The  firet  of  these  brings 
unnumbered  legions  of  locusts  from  the  bottomless  pit,  with  the  angel  of 
destruction  at  their  head.  These  locusts  are  not  of  the  orduiary  kind. 
They  touch  not  the  vegetation  of  the  earth ;  for  they  ai*e  commissioned 
only  to  wound  and  torment  men.  Their  teeth  are  sharp  and  terrible, 
and  their  stings  like  those  of  scorpions.  When  these  have  fulfilled  their 
period,  then  follows  the  sounding  of  the  sijUh  trumpet,  and  a  host  of 
200,000,000  of  horsemen  advance  from  the  East.  It  is  not  the  number 
only  which  fills  us  with  astonishment,  in  this  case ;  it  is  specially  the 
qualities  of  the  horses.  The  riders  indeed  are  armed  with  panoply  that 
fills  the  beholder  with  terror ;  but  the  horses  themselves  have  mouths 
like  lions,  and  tails  like  the  amphisbaena,  i.  e.  cajmble  of  infiicting 
wounds.  Great  multitudes  are  destroyed  by  such  an  invasion;  yet 
those  who  remain,  still  continue  impenitent  as  before.  Chap.  ix. 
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If  there  he  any  part  of  the  Apocalypse  where  the  writer  is  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  carrying  his  imagery  to  excess,  it  is  certainly  the  one 
now  before  us.  The  locusts  and  the  horses  are  both  objects  of  imagi- 
nation merely,  not  actual  existences.  Natural  locusts  do  not  attack 
men ;  nor  to  horses  l)elong  teeth  like  those  of  lions,  nor  two  heads  like 
the  amphisbaena.  Yet  what  shall  we  say?  Shall  we  assume,  that  in 
a  symbolical  picture  like  that  of  John,  everything  must  be  a  mere  copy 
of  actual  existences  ?  What  writer  of  Epopee  ever  confined  himsdf 
within  such  limits  ?  In  the  book  of  Job  even^-does  the  war-horse  there, 
and  behemoth,  and  the  leviathan,  play  only  actual  and  every-day  parts  ? 
And  if  John  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  real  and  actual  ex- 
istences, in  order  to  adorn  or  render  impressive  his  composition,  why 
may  he  not  follow  his  imagination  out,  and  present  all  the  glowing  pic- 
tures which  it  portrays  ?  It  is  plain  and  well  known,  that  locusts  and 
cavalry  were  the  two  greatest  and  most  terrible  scourges  known  in  all 
the  East,  at  the  time  when  John  wrote.  Why  then  may  he  not  present 
them  here,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  oriental  poetry,  endowed 
with  preternatural  forms  and  armed  with  extraordinary  powers  ?  To  do 
this,  is  no  more  than  all  epic  poets  have  done.  Yet  the  imagery  even 
of  the  destructive  horses  is  not  so  entirely  fanciful  as  one  mi^t  at  first 
suppose.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  East,  (as  at  the  present  day, 
for  example,  among  the  Turcomans),  horses  are  trained  to  attack  with 
their  mouths  and  fore-feet,  as  also  to  repel  with  their  hinder  feet  and 
the  swift  motion  of  their  tails.  Eraser  has  presented  this,  in  a  manner 
▼ery  picturesque,  in  that  faithful  and  animated  portrait  of  Turcomans 
and  Persians,  which  he  has  drawn  in  his  Kuzzil  Bash.  And  as  to  the 
loctists,  surely  it  required  no  great  transformation,  to  turn  them  into 
creatures  like  scorpions.     It  is  an  easy  and  obvious  conception. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  moreover,  in  respect  to  the  supposition  that 
the  armies  of  locusts  and  horsemen  were  represented  to  John  by  paint" 
ings<,  L  e.  by  the  drawing  of  sketches  upon  the  pages  of  the  book  with 
seven  seals,  that  this  seems  to  be  out  of  all  reasonable  question,  inas- 
much as  it  appears  to  be  impossible ;  and  so  of  the  thunders,  and  of 
many  other  things  that  belong  to  the  first  catastrophe.  The  probability 
appears  to  be,  that  John  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  reading  the  descrifH 
tion  upon  the  leaves  of  the  opened  book,  or  as  hearing  it  from  his  angel- 
interpreter;  just  as  he  heard  the  number  of  the  horsemen.  Rev.  9:  16. 
More  probable  still  it  seems  to  my  own  mind,  that  John  saw,  on  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  either  certain  symbols,  or  words,  which  suggested 
ideas  that  led  his  own  mind  to  form  its  conceptions  of  the  locusts  and  of 
the  horsemen.  Terrible  sufferings  and  wide-spreading  destruction  are 
plainly  the  matters  of  fact  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  such  a  representation. 
Of  the  refHresentataon  itself,  after  the  explanation  just  given,  it  is  enough 
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to  say,  that  it  is  oriental— altogetber  orientaL  And  why  should  it  not  be 
BOy  when  it  was  written  by  an  oriental  man,  and  addressed  originally  to 
oriental  readers  ? 

But  let  us  proceed  with  the  writer's  further  execution  of  his  plan. 
One  woe-tnui]|)et  still  remains ;  and  all  which  is  to  be  done  as  prepara- 
tory to  this,  must  now  be  accomplished, 

A  resplendent  and  mighty  angel  takes  his  station  upon  the  sea  and 
the  land,  as  having  power  over  both,  and  lifls  up  his  hand  to  heaven, 
and  swears  that  dday  thall  he  no  longer,  than  until  the  time  when  the 
last  or  seventh  trumpet  shall  sound.  Seven  thunders  confirm  the  sen- 
tence passed.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  contents  of  the  book  with  seven 
seals  will  now  soon  be  completed,  John  receives  another  book,  and  a 
new  commUnon,  so  as  to  extend  his  predictions  to  foreign  kings  and 
nations.  Chap.  x. 

The  city  "  where  our  Lord  was  crucified,"  is  about  to  be  destroyed. 
There  was  the  temple  of  God ;  and  there,  in  former  days  he  had  dwelt 
The  moit  holy  place  is  therefore  measured  ofi^  for  exemption  from  de- 
struction ;  1.  e.  the  spiritual  part  of  the  ancient  dispensation  is  still  to 
be  preserved.  And  as  the  last  and  consummating  act  of  wickedness  aa 
the  part  of  Jewish  persecutors  and  unbelievers,  Gk>d's  faithful  witnesaes, 
the  prophets,  who  preached  Christ  and  performed  many  miracles,  are 
persecuted,  slain,  and  exposed  to  all  possible  indignities.  But  heaven 
saves  and  vindicates  the  cause  of  truth,  and  makes  it  triumphant. 

All  is  now  ready.  The  righteous  are  safe  ;  the  holy  of  holies  is  safe ; 
the  Jewish  people  have  consummated  their  wickedness  and  guilt.  Tlie 
seventh  and  last  trumpet  sounds.  The  shouts  of  victory  in  heaven  fill 
the  ears  and  occupy  the  mind  of  the  Seer,  and  turn  away  his  attention 
from  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  overthrow  of  his  beloved  city  and  people- 
Thunder  and  lightning  and  earthquake  and  hail  complete  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  old  dispensation  comes  to  an  end.  The  most  hc^y 
place  is  now  thrown  open ;  and  God,  who  could  be  nearly  approached, 
in  former  days,  only  once  a  year  by  the  high  priest,  is  henceforth  ap- 
proachable by  all,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Thus  ends  thejlnt  catastrophe  ;  in  which  chap.  vii.  x.  and  xL  1 — 14> 
may  be  regarded  as  episodes,  interwoven  indeed  with  great  skiQ  into 
the  main  theme  of  this  catastrophe.  Here  is  much  exercise  of  imagin- 
ation in  the  choice  of  symbols,  great  powers  o^  description  by  vivid  im- 
pressive language  and  imagery,  and  great  variety  of  action  which  ex- 
cites a  deep  and  fearful  interest  in  the  reader.  Can  any  candid  reader 
deny  merit  to  a  piece  executed  in  such  a  manner  ?  But  of  the  aesthetics, 
more  in  the  sequeL 

We  come  now  to  the  second  catastrophe.  Here  too,  as  in  the  first,  is  a 
proem  or  prologue*    It  is  not  a  Theophany,  nor  a  Ghristophany  in  the 
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like  sense  with  that  in  chap.  i.  It  is  however  a  sjinbolical  representa- 
tioD  of  the  Logoz  becoming  incarnate.  From  the  bosom  of  the  church 
he  comes,  as  to  his  fleshly  or  mortal  nature.  Here,  as  often  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  many  times  in  the  New,  the  church  is  represented  under 
the  emblem  of  a  woman.  It  is  not  the  church  merely  as  Jewisli,  cer- 
tainly not  the  church  as  Christian  (which  was  subsequent),  but  the 
church  as  beloved  of  God  and  always  the  object  of  his  care  and  love, 
which  is  symbolized  as  the  mother  of  "  the  ]VIan-child  who  is  to  rule  the 
nations  with  an  iron  sceptre"  (Rev.  12:  b).  Like  the  bride  in  Ps.  45: 
13,  she  is  adorned  with  great  splendour.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  unite  in 
shedding  their  glory  around  her.  She  is  introduced  as  being  pregnant 
with  the  child  who  is  to  be  the  great  King,  and  Satan  is  presented  as 
her  violent  and  persecuting  enemy.  He  stands  ready  to  devour  the 
child  at  its  birth.  But  the  woman  is  protected  by  a  watchful  providence, 
and  flees  into  the  wilderness  where  she  finds  an  asylum  from  Satan's  ven- 
geance.    Chap.  xii. 

The  history  of  Mary,  the  cruel  designs  of  Herod  when  he  massacred 
the  children  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  flight  of  the  infant  Saviour's  parents 
to  Egypt,  through  the  wilderness,  must  all  have  been  floating  before  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  when  he  drew  this  picture.  His  meaning  is  render- 
ed too  specific,  by  the  declaration :  '*  She  brought  forth  a  son  who  is  to 
rule  the  nations  with  an  iron  sceptre"  (Ps.  2:  9),  to  admit  of  any  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  general  design  of  this  proem  to  the  second  catas- 
trophe. 

Mere  glances  at  the  Saviour's  history  are  given.  "  He  is  caught  up 
unto  God ;"  and  Satan,  full  of  rage,  attempts  to  follow  him  into  the 
upper  regions.  But  there  Michael  and  his  angels  meet  him  in  contest, 
and  thrust  him  and  his  legions  down  to  the  earth.  Disappointed  in  his 
hopes  as  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  he  now  turns  his  enmitj 
against  the  other  children  of  the  woman,  i.  e.  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

It  is  thus  that  the  ^vrite^  introduces  us  to  the  second  great  contest  and 
catastrophe.  For  the  moment,  his  steps  have  been  regressive.  We 
may  now  expect  them  to  be  progressive. 

I  cannot  stop  to  remark  here  on  the  additional  interest  which  the 
writer  thus  throws  around  liis  theme,  by  pointing  out  the  ground  and 
origin  of  Satan's  peculiar  enmity  against  Christianity.  It  is  as  much 
as  to  say :  See  what  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions  the  church  is  stiU 
to  expect ! 

To  constitute  a  complete  association  of  inimical  powers,  two  other 
adversaries,  in  league  with  Satan  and  under  his  guidance,  are  next 
brought  upon  the  scene,  and  made  to  take  an  active  and  bitterly  hostile 
part     A  beast  rises  from  the  sea,  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  (cm- 
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blems  of  great  power  and  of  offensive  attack),  in  wUflh  wte  united  all 
the  savage  qualities  of  the  most  ferocious  beasts.  To  him  Salan  gives 
ample  power,  and  through  him  receives  much  tribute  of  homage.  l%is 
beast  is  not  only  bln^sphcmous  against  Grod,  but  it  persecutes  the  saints 
in  every  form,  and  with  every  kind  of  oppression  both  civil  and  religioaf; 
All  but  the  tnily  faithful  are  compelled  to  do  it  homage. 

A  second  beast  aritacs  from  the  lan<l,  not  armed  with  a  power  like  that 
of  the  first  bo4ist,  but  with  craftiness  and  superstition  and  deep  malig- 
nity. All  manner  of  deceit  is  practised  in  order  to  mislead  the  faithful, 
and  all  nmnner  of  oppression  and  cruelty  (by  means  of  the  power  of 
the  first  beast)  in  order  to  force  them  to  do  homage  to  idols. 

The  name?  of  tliese  d(ja<lly  powers  is  not  expressly  given.  It  is  in- 
timated, however,  at  tlie  close  of  the  brief  sketch  which  is  given  of 
them,  that  tlie  name  of  the  princiiml  beast,  if  computed  in  the  usual 
manner  of  reckoning  letters  for  numbers,  will  amount  to  66G.  The 
reasons  for  speaking  mystically  here,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  in  the 
Commentary  on  Kev.  13:  18,  and  the  Excursus  connected  with  it. 
Chap.  xiii. 

Thus  we  have  l>efore  us,  Satan,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  or 
second  beast,  in  combination  against  an  apparently  feeble  Christian 
church.  How  can  it  escape  destruction,  when  the  civil  and  sacerdotal 
powers  of  the  earth,  and  the  prince  of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  are 
leagued  against  it  ? 

No  sooner,  howcjver,  is  all  this  fairly  placed  before  the  reader,  than 
he  is  led  to  a  pros[)ect  of  ho[>e  for  the  suffering  church,  notwithstanding 
this  combination  of  mighty  and  seemingly  irresistible  enemies  against 
her.  The  first  signal  or  symbol  which  inspires  hope,  is  the  appearance 
on  mount  Zion  of  the  144,000,  who  had  been  sealed  in  their  forehead 
and  exempted  from  the  dangers  that  awaited  them  in  the  Jewish  land. 
Not  on  mount  Zion  above^  as  many  have  supjwsed,  but  on  mount  Zion 
helmc^  once  the  central  iK)int  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  ilangerous  ground 
for  Christians.  There  stand  the  redeemed^  while  the  sound  of  songs  in 
the  heavenly  world,  uttered  on  their  account,  is  heard  by  them — songs 
which  none  but  the  faithful  like  themselves  can  understand.  The  fidelity 
and  the  purity  of  these  redeemed  fbllow(»rs  of  the  Lamb  are  eulogized  in 
such  a  manner,  as  strongly  to  invite  others  to  an  imitation  of  their  virtues. 

There  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  kuid  of  varegov  nQortQOP  in  the 
plan  here  proposed.  Nero  began  to  persecute  Christians  in  A.  D.  64, 
and  was  assassinated  in  A.  D.  68  ;  in  which  last  year  the  Apocalypse 
appears  to  have  been  written.  But  Jerusalem  was  not  taken  and  destroy- 
ed, until  A.  D.  70.  How  van  John  be  supposed  to  have  represented 
the  144,000  as  saved  and  redeemed,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
which  happened  some  two  years  afler  the  time  when  he  wrote  ? 
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The  answer  to  this  is,  that  Christians  were  most  fully  warned  by 
Christ,  (Matt.  xxiv.  and  elsewhere),  to  flee  to  the  mountains  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  army  advanced  upon  Palestine.  Doubtless  the  great  body 
of  them  did  so.  The  invasion  was  early  in  A.  D.  G7 ;  and  it  seems 
qmte  probable,  that  ere  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  the  great  body  of 
Christians  had  fled  beyond  the  Jordan  to  Pella,  and  were  safe.  That 
he  presents  them  on  mount  Zion,  belongs  to  the  tact  of  the  writer.  He 
presents  them  in  vision  merely  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  as  en- 
tirely safe  amid  the  most  dangerous  and  powerful  enemies  of  Christianity 
in  the  holy  land.  The  station  that  is  assigned  them  in  the  vision,  is  a 
symbol  or  pledge  that  they  are  safe,  even  in  the  very  place  where  their 
Uood  had  so  often  and  so  profusely  been  shed. 

Such  then  is  the  fii*st  and  most  significant  symbol  of  the  future  victory 
of  the  persecuted  church.  The  second  is  triplex  and  is  scarcely  less 
signiflcant.  Through  mid-heaven  a  herald-angel  flies,  proclaiming  tliat 
the  goiipel  will  of  a  certainty  be  preached  to  every  creature,  and  exhort- 
ing to  worship  Grod  alone,  and  not  idols.  A  second  angel  proclaims  the 
fall  of  great  Babylon.  A  third  follows,  and  explicitly  declares  the 
severe  punishment  of  all  who  sluill  cleave  to  her  and  obey  her.  As  an 
epipbonema,  a  voice  from  heaven  itself  proclaims,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
peace  and  glory  that  await  those  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

Thus  the  second  symbol  is  presented  by  words  or  proclamations.  The 
third  consists  of  a  series  of  symbols  by  actions.  The  Redeemer  ap- 
pears seated  on  a  shining  cloud,  with  a  sharp  sickle  in  his  hand.  An 
angel  from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  brings  him  a  request  to  tlu'ust  in 
the  sickle  and  reap.  This  is  done.  A  second  angel  from  tlie  t«Mn[)le 
in  heaven  appears,  armed  with  a  sharp  weapon.  A  third  angel  from 
the  altar  above  brings  a  request,  that  he  would  thrust  the  weaj>on  into 
the  vintage,  and  cut  off  the  clusters.  Tliis  is  done,  and  they  are  cast 
into  a  great  wine-press,  and  blood  flows  out  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
and  six  hundred  furlongs.     Chap.  xiv. 

Such  then  are  the  symbols  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  persecuting 
enemy.  These  being  exhibited,  immediate  action  follows.  To  seven 
angels  are  committed  seven  vials  filled  with  the  wrath  of  God,  in  order 
to  discharge  them  upon  the  enemy.  The  song  of  ajitici[)ated  victory 
fiyjows,  which  is  sung  by  the  martyrs  in  heaven.  The  seven  vials  are 
distributed,  and  dark  clouds  surround  the  throne  of  glory.  As  before 
in  respect  to  the  trumpets,  so  here  in  respect  to  the  vials ;  they  are  di- 
vided into  classes  of  four  and  three.  The  vials  are  next  successively 
poured  out  upon  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  fountains  and  rivers  of  water, 
snd  upon  the  sun,  i.  e.  the  heavens.  The  last  three  vials  have  a  near 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  men.  The  fifth,  poured  upon  the 
of  the  beast)  produces  darkness  upon  the  land^  and  grievous  ulcera^ 
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tions  upon  men.  The  sixth,  poured  on  the  Euphrates,  opens  a  way  for 
the  armies  of  an  invading  enemy.  The  beast  and  his  coadjutors  assem- 
ble their  forces  at  Armageddon  ;  whose  very  name  itself  is  indicative  ctf 
their  overthrow.  The  seventh,  poured  on  the  atmosphere,  the  seat  and 
cause  of  storms  and  tempests,  brings  on  lightning,  thunder,  earthquake, 
and  destructive  hail.  Babylon  is  shaken  and  disrupted,  and  becomes 
like  a  mass  of  ruins ;  as  do  also  the  other  great  cities  of  the  allies  con- 
federate with  her.  Yet  even  plagues  like  these  did  not  cure  the  mad- 
ness of  the  church's  foes.     Chap.  xv.  xvi. 

The  writer  now  provides,  by  the  introduction  of  an  episode,  that  the 
reader  shall  be  made  more  explicitly  acquainted  with  the  enemies  that 
have  been  assailed  and  defeated.  In  vision,  John  is  rapt  into  the  wil- 
derness, where  he  sees  a  woman  sitting  upon  a  scarlet  beast  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  This  is  the  symbol  of  the  bloody  and  per* 
secuting  power  that  reigns  over  the  nations ;  and  the  woman  is  the  great 
city  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  dominion,  who  is  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  and  entices  all  the  nations  with  her  magic-cup  of  abominar 
tions.  The  characteristics  are  made  out  in  view  of  the  then  reigning 
emperor,  Nero.  Of  him  the  soothsayers  had  predicted,  that  he  would 
be  assassinated ;  but  also  that  he  would  recover  from  his  wounds  and  go 
into  exile,  from  which  he  would  return  and  resume  his  former  power. 
In  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  this  report  which  was  generally  circa- 
lated  and  believed,  he  is  described  by  John,  as  "  the  beast  that  was,  and 
is  not,  and  will  come  up  from  the  abyss ;"  and  further,  as  *  being  an 
eighth^  and  yet  one  of  the  seven  emperors  of  Rome.'  The  description  is, 
no  doubt,  in  some  measure  designedly  enigmatical,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  a  seditious  attack  upon  the  reigning  jwwer.  But  the 
seven  hilk,  symlx)lized  by  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast ;  and  tlie  seven 
Icings  also  symbolized  by  the  same  heads,  (one  of  which  kings  is  yet  to 
come),  seem  to  render  certain  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  com- 
posed, and  the  country  and  dominion  to  wliich  tlie  writer  adverts.  The 
ten  horns  are  symbols  of  allied  and  subordinate  kings,  who  unite  with 
the  beast  in  carrying  on  the  persecution  of  the  church.  But  these  will 
ultimately  turn  against  the  beast,  and  help  to  destroy  it.     Chap.  xvii. 

It  is  thus  that  John  has  fulfilled  his  very  difficult  and  delicate  task  of 
informing  his  readers  what  his  principal  aim  was,  in  the  second  catas- 
trophe. Complaint  has  sometimes  been  made,  that  the  explanation  is 
darker  than  the  symbols  which  precede  it  This  has  apparently  some 
foundation ;  for  chap.  xvii.  may  certainly  be  numbered  among  the  most 
difficult  of  all  in  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this 
is  to  be  attributed  to  two  circumstances ;  first,  the  distance  of  time,  wliich 
has  rendered  obscure  to  us  the  hints  of  the  writer  that  were  in  all  pro- 
bability well  understood  at  first ;  and  secondly,  the  extreme  difficulty  and 
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danger,  both  to  the  writer  and  readers,  of  speaking  out  plainly  and  di- 
rectly. It  would  at  once  have  been  construed  as  a  crimen  laesae  majes" 
taits,  on  the  part  of  both.  John  would  have  been  condemned  for  writ- 
ing it,  and  his  readers  for  approving  of  it  Hence  the  enigmatical  ex- 
pressions in  chap,  xvii,  which  only  the  initiated  could  well  comprehend 
and  explain ;  but  which,  when  duly  comprehended,  seem  to  leave  no 
room  for  rational  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  John. 

The  overthrow  which  great  Babylon  had  experienced  is  followed,  at 
last,  by  her  complete  and  final  destruction.  The  people  of  God  are 
warned  by  a  mighty  angel  to  flee  from  her  who  has  so  long  corrupted 
the  nations,  because  ample  and  final  retribution  is  about  to  be  made.  In 
anticipation  of  this,  the  Lament  to  be  sung  over  her  is  introduced,  as  an 
evidence  how  complete  her  destruction  will  be.  It  exhibits  expressions 
of  wonder  and  horror,  on  the  part  of  kings  and  merchants  and  seamen, 
who  had  been  connected  with  her  and  thrived  in  riches  by  their  inter- 
course with  her.  To  put  the  final  seal  upon  her  doom,  an  angel  pre- 
sents the  symbol  of  a  huge  mill-stone,  elevated  and  cast  into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  while  he  declares  that  such  shall  be  her  fate.  Chap,  xviii. 

Forthwith  the  shout  of  anticipated  final  victory  rings  through  all  the 
heavenly  world ;  which  is  thrice  repeated.  Immediately  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords  appears  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly  armies,  and 
marches  forth  to  the  great  battle  of  God  almighty.  The  rapacious  beasts 
and  birds  are  summoned  from  every  quarter  to  glut  themselves  on  the 
corpses  of  the  slain.  The  armies  meet  The  beast  and  false  prophet 
are  taken  alive,  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  Satan 
is  apprehended  by  a  mighty  angel,  put  in  chains,  and  shut  up  in  the 
great  abyss  for  a  tliousand  years.  Chap.  xix.  xx.  1 — 3. 

Thus  ends  the  second  catastrophe.  The  heathen  powers,  which  had 
80  long  and  bitterly  persecuted  the  church,  are  put  down  and  wholly 
subdued,  and  the  church  of  God  now  enjoys  a  long  season  of  prosperity 
and  peace,  and  diffuses  itself  over  a  great  portion  of  the  earth. 

A  sketch  of  this  diffusion  and  prosperity  (20:  4 — G)  forms  a  brief 
proem  to  the  third  catastrophe ;  thus  varying  the  manner  of  the  writer 
on  former  occasions  of  the  like  nature.  Yet  here  the  distant  future  only 
oomes  into  view,  and  everything  is  executed  by  a  simple  outline. 

Satan,  being  loosed  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  brings  up  Gog 
aod  Magog,  in  number  hke  the  sands  of  the  sea,  against  the  camp  of 
the  saints  and  their  beloved  metropolis.  Fire  falls  from  heaven  and 
eonsmnes  the  host  of  the  enemy,  and  Satan  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone ;  20:  7 — 10. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  writer's  main  object  has  been  completed  antece- 
dently to  this  last  scene.  Yet  the  trichotomy  of  the  book,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  case)  both  demanded  a  rounding  off  of  the  whole  in  such  a 
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way.  The  final  triumphant— HiniverBaUj  triumphant— portion  of  the 
church  18  thus  exhibited ;  and  the  reader's  mind  would  have  been  less 
satisfied,  had  this  been  omitted. 

I  cannot  doubt,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  plan  of  the  wri- 
ter are  considered,  that  an  interval  is  to  follow  between  the  destruction 
of  the  last  enemies  of  the  church  and  the  end  of  the  world — a  long  in- 
terval, in  which  many  sons  and  daughters  will  be  bom  to  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty. It  is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  that  we  can  conceive  of  the 
entire  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  ^  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head."  In  the  Messianic  portions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, any  attentive  reader  will  perceive  numerous  passages,  where 
similar  intervals  must  beyond  all  doubt  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  order  lo 
explain  the  phenomena  when  they  arc  comprehensively  viewed.  The 
old  age  of  the  world  is  doubtless  to  be  peaceful  and  glorious,  when 
Satan  and  all  his  instruments  of  mischief  shall  cease  to  annoy  the 
church. 

The  final  destiny  of  the  church  triumphant  still  remains ;  and  the 
climactic  course  of  the  Epopee  renders  it  inexpedient  to  omit  this.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  are  briefly  introduced, 
followed  by  a  sketch  of  ultimate  punishments  and  rewards.  The  fonn» 
are  barely  touched,  but  still  they  are  touched  with  a  master's  hand ;  20: 
14,  15.  The  latter  are  dwelt  upon  with  all  the  interest  and  rapture 
which  their  nature  and  excellence  demand.  A  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  appear.  The  new  Jerusalem  comes  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of 
the  upper  world,  a  dwelling  place  fit  for  the  habitation  of  God  and  iiis 
saints.  In  describing  its  ornaments  and  glories,  the  writer  follows  close 
in  the  steps  of  Ezekiel  (xl — ^xlviii.)  in  some  respects ;  in  others,  he  dif- 
fers so  much  as  to  show  that  he  was  no  mere  imitator.  A  splendid  de- 
8crij)tion  has  he  given  us,  and  one  adapted  in  all  respects  to  excite  in- 
tense interest  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  reader. 

An  epilogue,  in  which  the  certainty  of  the  things  promised  and  pre- 
dicted and  the  value  and  inviolability  of  the  book  are  graphically  set 
forth,  concludes  the  work. 

I  have  called  this  work  an  Epopee,  because  it  has  all  the  leading  quali- 
ties of  such  a  work— continued  action  of  the  deepest  interest,  wonderful 
actors,  great  events,  much  display  of  imagination  and  fancy,  poetry  in 
respect  to  its  conceptions  and  diction,  a  general  unity  of  design,  and  ca- 
tastrophes of  higher  import  and  more  thrilling  interest  than  all  the  ca- 
tastrophes of  other  epics  united.  It  is  useless  to  dispute  about  nam^  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  show  the  impropriety  of  the  name 
that  I  have  employed,  merely  from  the  fact  that  circumstantially  the 
Apocalypse  difiers  from  the  Iliad,  the  Aeneid,  or  the  Paradise  Lost.  I 
allow  that  it  is  an  Epopee  m  ^€iMrM,—«  great  mora/  Epopee — in  which 
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•re  celebrated,  not  the  deeds  of  an  Achilles  or  of  an  Aeneas  with  their 
Msociates,  but  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  with  his  angels 
and  saints. 


§  11.  Aesthetical  character  of  the  Apocalypse. 

And  now,  what  rhetorical  judgment  shall  we  pass  upon  the  plan  of 
the  writer  and  his  execution  of  it  ?  I  am  well  aware,  that  those  who 
have  but  one  measure  which  they  can  apply  to  all  £])opces,  and  this  a 
measure  that  has  been  adjusted  by  tlie  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid,  or  by  the 
Paradise  Lost,  will  find  but  a  moderate  share  of  beauty  and  excellence 
in  the  style  and  composition  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  I  take  the  liberty 
boldly  to  protest  against  such  a  rule  of  judgment.  It  is  neither  equita- 
ble nor  liberal,  lias  there  been  no  other  standard  of  excellence  ever 
raised,  except  that  which  floats  over  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid  ?  I  most 
readily  concede  the  aesthetic  excellence  of  these  productions,  in  their 
own  way.  But  other  minds  have  thought,  and  felt,  and  composed  with 
excellence,  besides  thase  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  Revelation  of 
John  is  indeed  an  oriental,  and  not  an  occidental,  performance.  It  is 
specially  ada[)ted,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  to  the  taste  of  oriental 
readers.  But  why  should  we  not  make  all  due  allowance  for  this  ?  Isa- 
iah is  oriental  too ;  but  who  in  all  the  West,  or  in  any  other  region,  has 
reached  the  sublimity  and  boiiuty  of  his  strains  ?  And  should  we  not, 
in  deciding  upon  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  the  Apocalypse  and  its 
aesthetical  merit,  first  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  feelings  and 
views  and  concei>tions  of  the  East?  Common  and  impartial  justice 
would  insist  upon  this.  And  when  tried  by  an  appropriate  measure, 
John  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any  other  writer. 

WTio  are  his  actors  ?  God ;  Christ ;  the  blessed  angels ;  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect ;  Satan  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness ;  the 
church  on  earth,  labouring,  suffering,  contending,  pouring  out  its  martyr- 
blood  ;  the  cruel  and  persecuting  Jews  ;  the  atrocious  Nero,  that  uicar- 
nate  fiend,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the  world,  bade  nations  lie  pros- 
trate at  his  feet,  and  trampled  upon  and  tore  limb  from  limb  every  fol- 
lower of  Christ  with  whom  he  could  meet ;  and  finjUly,  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  Gog  and  Magc^  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who  encompass  the 
camp  and  city  of  the  saints. 

What  is  accomplished  ?  The  subjugation  and  utter  destruction  of  all 
enemies— of  the  Jews— of  the  heathen  Romish  persecutors — of  the 
more  distant  and  barbarous  heathen.  The  little,  persecuted,  despised 
church,  commencing  with  scarcely  more  than  could  assemble  in  a  moderate 
house,  extends,  and  extends,  and  waxes  powerful,  and  becomes  victori- 
ooMf  until  the  world  is  filled  with  its  triumphs  and  its  peaceful  dominion. 
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And  what  is  the  prize  of  the  victors  in  such  a  contest  ?  Peace  and 
prosperity  on  earth,  and  thrones  and  crowns  of  glory  in  the  world  to 
come. 

In  this  great  contest  the  weal  or  woe  of  all  our  race,  even  through 
ages  that  have  no  end,  is  concerned.  Never  was  such  a  contest ;  never 
such  defeats  on  the  one  hand,  nor  such  victories  on  the  other,  as  the 
Apocalypse  exhibits.  Its  theme  surpasses  that  of  any  and  all  other 
epics,  as  much  as  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man  rises  above  hia 
physical  being,  or  the  interests  of  eternity  surpass  those  of  time. 

Such  is  the  view,  that  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  Apocalypse  and 
examinations  of  it  often  repeated  have  led  me  to  form.  I  cannot  de- 
cide for  others ;  but  I  may  take  it  for  granted,  tliat  they  will  not  deny 
to  me  the  privilege  of  frankly  giving  my  own  opinion  and  the  reaapns 
for  it. 

Nor  am  I  alone  in  my  aesthetical  views  of  this  book.  Others  who 
have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  it,  have  viewed  it  in  a  similar  lighL 
Little  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  credit  of  the  Apocalypse  among  the 
Protestant  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe  stood  very  low.  Oeder 
and  Sender  had  attacked  it  with  great  violence,  and  even  bittcmesSy 
both  in  respect  to  its  canonical  authority  and  its  style.  As  their  neo- 
logical  views  respecting  the  Scriptures  generally,  were  soon  extensively 
adopted  in  Grermany,  the  credit  of  the  Apocal3rpse  had  sunk  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  was  hardly  deemed  worthy  of  any  strenuous  effort  in 
order  to  explain  it 

In  this  state  of  things  Herder,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  beautify  and 
adorn  everything  that  interested  him,  took  the  book  in  liand.  His 
little  volume  wliich  he  called  Maran  Atha  (the  Lord  will  come)  contains 
a  brief  commentary  on  tlie  Revelation,  with  a  version  ;  and  these  are 
followed  by  an  Essay  on  the  plan,  the  style,  the  idiom,  and  the  author- 
ship of  the  book,  Avith  remarks  on  its  original  and  present  use  and  value. 
Nothing  which  Herder  has  written  more  fully  displays  his  talents,  than 
this  short  piece.  His  soul  was  filled  with  the  visions  of  the  Apoca- 
lyi)tist,  and  he  has  poured  forth  its  simple  streams  in  the  Oritique  which 
he  has  composed. 

He  speaks  first  of  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  after  which 
that  of  the  Apocalypse  is  modelled.  **  They  have,"  says  he,  **  all  one 
spirit^,  one  design.  One  builds  on  another ;  one  explains  another  ;  and 
as  gold  have  all  been  preserved.  No  imagery-language  lias  remained 
purer,  or  been  better  preserved ;  none  is  in  atiy  measure  so  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  genius  of  the  people,  its  writings,  and  its  idiom.  Hebrew 
jKKJtry  is  as  it  wore  all  symbol,  imj^ery,  holy  and  lofty  diction.  Even 
the  prose-writers  and  historians  must  needs  speak  in  a  tropical  way, 
because  their  language  demands  it ;   still  more  must  tliis  be  done  by 
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teachers  and  prophets.  No  language  loves  and  furnishes  imagery  like 
this.  Here  a  fiery  glance,  there  a  breathing  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord.  In  this  way  speak  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  so  speaks 
the  Apocalypse  wliich  contains  the  sum  of  both.  It  is  an  anile  fable, 
that  a  peculiar  key  belongs  to  it,  or  that  the  key  is  lost.  Whoever 
writes  a  book  without  an  adequate  key  ?  Specially,  who  writes  such  an 
one  for  seven  churches  ?  Did  John  attach  a  peculiar  key  to  it,  when 
he  sent  it  to  them  ?  How  did  it  look  ?  AVho  has  seen  it  ?  How  came 
it  to  be  lost  ?  Is  it  in  the  sea  near  Patmos,  or  in  the  Maeander  ? 
John  writes  a  book  for  others — for  many  ;  a  book  about  whose  contents 
he  was  so  seriously  anxious,  that  he  arrays  curse  upon  curse  against 
any  one  who  detracts  from  it,  and  blessing  ujwn  blessing  for  him  who 
reads,  hears,  and  ol>eys  it ;  and  yet  this  book  is  said  to  be  an  unintel- 
ligible enigma,  a  kind  of  raving  wholly  scaled  up,  which  no  one  except 
it«  author  can  understand,  and  which  even  he  himself  perhaps  did  not 
understand.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  ?  But  if  it  was  intelligible 
to  Christians  of  that  day,  why  not  to  us  who  have  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  written  testimony  of  .Jesus,  and  the  history  to  which  this  book 
has  reference  ?  They  lived  amid  the  distresses  of  the  times ;  they 
must  needs  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  what  was  predicted,  and  therefore 
oould  kx)k  upon  the  contents  of  the  book  only  in  the  dimness  of  the 
fatnre ;  we  live  1700  years  after  them,  and  in  the  niost  lucid  era  of  his- 
tory. Is  the  book  fulfilled,  (for  it  declares  that  its  fulfilment  will  be 
foofi,  quickit/j  without  delay),  then  history  must  show  its  fulfilment." 
Maran  Atha,  p.  240  seq. 

Thus  much  in  respect  to  the  figurative  language  of  the  book  and  its 
alleged  obscurity.  The  author  proceeds,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  ex- 
hibit and  defend  the  diction  and  plan  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  much' in- 
genuity and  eloquence.  In  the  sequel  he  remarks :  "  According  to  the 
date  given  in  the  Apocaly]»se  itself,  it  was  the  earliest  work  of  John.  . . . 
To  me  it  seems,  that  the  style  partakes  of  the  most  manly  youthful 
vigour  of  his  mind.  The  language  is  here  and  there  unconformed  to 
grammatical  rule.  But  who  does  not  know  that  all  the  language  of 
prophecy  is  full  of  this  daring  strength— of  this  lofty  contempt  of  formal 
roles  ?  The  gods  do  not  speak  like  men  ;  for  even  the  heathen,  in  the 
way  of  art,  imitated  what  was  a  higher  nature  in  the  prophets — ^in- 
spiration." 

**  But  leaving  the  province  of  Grammar . .  .  who  is  there  that  does 
not  feel  the  divine  (Otiop)  of  this  book  ?  Who  does  not  even  find  the 
book  peculiar  in  this  respect  ?  I  know  of  more  than  one,  who  does  not 
pretend  to  any  intimate  knowledge  of  its  contents,  and  certainly  would 
undergo  no  martyrdom  in  defence  of  them,  who  still  finds  what  he  does 
nnderstaod  to  be  beautiful,  and  the  whole  costume  and  series  of  the  im- 
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agery  to  be  expanded  and  n6ble.  Flower-wreaths  from  the  poetry  of 
prophecy  adorn  the  contents  of  this  book,  as  fine  linen  does  the  bride^ 
as  the  heavenly  doud  envelops  the  angel.  Should  I  indulge  myself  in 
the  easy  task  of  gathering  parallel  passages  from  the  heathen  poets, 
the  most  powerful  pas.<uigcs  of  imagery,  either  of  Greeks  or  Romans, 
when  they  speak  of  lustrations,  consecrations,  mysteries,  theophanies, 
and  oracles,  might  be  arrayed  in  the  huge  train  of  a  victorynshow.  Yet 
I  have  still  to  say :  Here  is  a  country,  a  town,  a  sanctuary  cleansed  by 
fire.  On  this  spot  there  shoots  up,  in  the  sacred  councils  of  heaven, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  manna,  the  temple,  white  garmenta,  the  golden 
branch  of  the  tree  of  life,  the  tetradic  number,  the  new  inheritance,  the 
new  mysterious  Name,  the  Morning  Star — all  symbols  of  hidden  and 
mysterious  things.  The  consecrated  have  passed  through  a  sea  of  trial ; 
they  bear  palm-branches  in  their  hands ;  within  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
his  temple,  they  sing  a  song  which  others  cannot  learn.  .  . .  What 
selection  of  scraps  from  foreign  poets  could  come  in  here,  in  order  to 
give  the  book  a  tasteful  aspect  It  puts  all  extracts  from  others  to  shame. 
The  true  diamond  borrows  not  its  lustre  from  false  ones.  The  bride  in 
fine  linen  needs  none  of  the  purple  patches  of  a  courtesan  gaudily 
adorned."     lb.  p.  320  seq. 

Thus  Herder ;  and  in  like  strain  lias  he  said  much  more  in  his  critical 
dissertation.  The  man  that  wrote  the  Spirit  of  Hehrew  Poetry^  a  book 
unsurpassed  as  to  the  laying  open  of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  He- 
brew language  and  jwetry,  was  surely  well  qualified  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  merits  of  the  Apocalypse  as  to  style  and  manner.  If  he  is  want^ 
ing  in  the  profoundness  and  tact  of  a  first  rate  philological  interpreter, 
yet  he  possesses  aesthetical  power  in  no  ordinary  measure. 

Herder's  work  checked  the  current  of  obliquy  against  the  Apocalypse. 
Eichhom's  Commentary^  published  a  few  years  afterwards,  turned  the 
current  back  the  other  way.  I  shall  quote  more  sparingly  from  him, 
because  his  work  is  better  known  and  more  accessible  among  us,  being 
written  in  Latin.  Li  his  prefatory  Dissertation  (p.  28)  he  says :  "  In 
adorning  particular  scenes  and  amplifying  them  with  various  and  mani- 
fold ornament,  one  can  scarcely  express  himself  adequately  as  to  the 
care,  judgment,  variety,  abundance,  and  learning,  which  the  author  has 
exhibited."  Speaking  of  the  various  agents  introduced  by  the  Apoc- 
alyptist,  he  says :  **  One  cannot  well  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  fer- 
tile and  almost  inexhaustible  genius  of  the  poet  in  devising,  adorning, 
polishing,  and  amplifying.  In  furnishing  and  adorning  places  and 
scenes  he  exliibits,  indeed,  and  converts  to  his  own  use,  the  rich  trea- 
sures gathered  by  the  more  ancient  and  the  later  Hebrew  prophets  and 
writers,  and  an  ample  apparatus  of  things  invented,  ideal  conceptions, 
•ad  imaginary  views,  which  the  genius  of  others  had  supplied ;  yet  he 
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bus  not  merely  exhibited  them,  he  has  exhibited  them  well  and  skilfully, 
elegantly,  strikingly,  admirably,  as  became  a  poet  endowed  with  large 
gifts  of  intellect  and  genius  and  with  well-regulated  judgment.  Nor  is 
even  this  all ;  he  has  changed,  elaborated,  adorned,  am[)lified,  altered, 
and  dignified  with  much  garnishing ;  so  tliat  the  style,  adorned  with 
more  art,  moTCS  on  more  ornate,  elegant,  and  exquisite.*'  lb.  p.  30  seq. 
Again,  speaking  of  the  writer's  choice  of  diction,  he  says :  ^*  Nor  is  less 
of  care  and  refined  judgment  to  be  found  in  the  poet,  with  respect  to 
choice  of  his  words.  The  work,  indeed,  is  prosaic  as  to  form  ;  yet  by 
its  commendable  and  wonderful  simplicity,  by  its  fictions  or  imaginary 
scenes,  by  its  abundance  of  imagery  and  phantasms,  and  by  appropriate 
things  adapted  to  particular  places  or  persons,  or  adjusted  by  special 
nnmbers,  the  book  approaches  near  to  the  poetic  form  of  writing.  . .  • 
With  every  kind  of  imagery,  as  with  luminous  spots,  the  writer  has  dis- 
tinguished his  work,  so  that  in  describing  things  he  appears  as  novel, 
onusual,  and  splendid.  .  .  .  But  what  is  most  worthy  of  note  is,  that  in 
the  choice  (^  words  through  the  whole  work  he  has  employed  such  as 
are  most  exquisite,  most  elegant,  in  every  respect  most  accurately  defin* 
ed  and  circumscribed ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  one's  praise 
for  nicety  of  judgment  and  circumspection.  •  .  .  And  since  these  things 
are  so,  how  can  one  help  wondering,  tliat  our  poet  stands  so  ill  with 
many  ?  Even  his  name  excites  disgust  He  is  accused  of  being  one 
of  those,  whose  minds  are  in  a  state  of  hallucination,  and  who  are  not 
far  from  mania.  But  surely  one  who  acts  the  part  of  a  poet  not  only 
with  so  much  of  genius  and  learning,  but  also  of  art,  care,  caution,  and 
sound  judgment,  will  appear  to  all  candid  and  skilful  judges  of  these 
matters,  much  more  worthy  of  praise  than  of  invidious  and  contemptu- 
ous appellations.  But  as  art  has  no  hater  except  the  ignoramus^  so  a 
poet,  who  is  so  ingenious  and  learned  and  ornate,  cannot  have  enemies 
and  despisers,  unless  they  be  those  who  are  far  removed  from  all  due 
perception^  the  ornate,  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  bold ;  or, 
being  destitute  of  any  judgment  of  their  own,  they  merely  follow  others 
who  have  pronounced  sentence  against  the  work,  although  their  own 
proBeordia  were  never  formed  of  the  better  clay."  lb.  p.  40  seq. 

It  cannot  be  said  now  of  either  Herder  or  Eichhom,  that  they  were 
carried  away  by  any  superstitious  regard  for  the  mysterious,  or  that  their 
judgment  was  warped  by  any  special  reverence  for  the  Apocalypse  as  a 
sacred  book.  Herder  indeed  concedes  inspiration  to  the  writer ;  but  he 
says  somewhat  more,  probably,  than  he  really  means.  So  far  as  I  can  form 
an  estimate  of  his  real  views,  the  difierence  between  John's  inspiration 
and  that  of  the  heathen  poets  amounted  in  his  estimation  to  this,  viz., 
that  John  treated  of  a  subject  pure  and  sacred  in  its  nature,  and  which 
coaoemed  the  true  God  and  the  Christian  church,  while  they  chose  sub* 
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jects  of  romanGe  and  fable  as  their  theme,  in  connection  with  all  the  ex* 
travagances  and  superstitions  of  polytheism.  In  respect  to  this  matter, 
however,  Herder  appears  to  have  been  variable  in  his  feelings  and  views; 
but  Eichhom  held  out  his  opinions  plainly  and  frankly  to  the  view  of 
the  world,  and  treated  the  Apocalypse  everyivhere  as  the  mere  offspring 
of  the  poet's  genius  and  fancy.  There  were  few  men  in  Germany,  for 
the  twenty-five  years  in  which  Eichhom  and  Herder  were  in  the  zenith 
of  sacred  criticism  and  of  influence,  that  would  have  called  in  question 
their  aesthetical  judgment ;  I  think  there  are  few  anywhere,  even  now, 
that  are  entitled  to  call  it  in  question.  By  general  consent,  the  aes- 
thetical merit  of  the  Apocalypse  is  now  placed  on  a  lofty  niche  in  the 
temple  of  genius,  and  those  who  deny  it  such  a  position,  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  classed  among  that  party  which  Eichhom  has  described  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  extract  from  him  that  is  given  above.  The 
most  laboured  defence  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Apocalypse,  maj. 
be  found  in  Eichhom's  Eifdeitung  to  this  book ;  where,  however,  he  ai 
the  same  time  labours  at  length  to  support  his  view  of  its  dramatical 
character.  With  all  his  errors  in  respect  to  this  point,  he  has  mtet- 
mingled  much  that  is  tme  and  striking  with  regard  to  the  style  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

We  might  i^peal  to  other  and  older  witnesses,  also,  whose  v<ncei 
though  heard  long  and  widely  in  the  Romish  church,  has  as  yet  scaroelj 
been  listened  to  in  the  Protestant  world.  Bossuet  is  a  name  which  is 
never  mentioned  i^ithout  commanding  respect  for  learning,  taste,  and 
talent,  among  all  competent  judges.  Bossuet  has  written  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse,  full  indeed  of  Romanism^  but  containing  many 
a  shrewd  remark,  and  some  fine  openings  in  respect  to  the  scope  of  the 
author.  Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  him,  as  si>eakiiig  in  his  Preface: 
"  Those  who  have  any  taste  for  piety  find  peculiar  attraction  in  the  ad- 
minible  Revelation  of  Saint  Jolm.  The  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 
which  John  commences  in  the  title,  inspires  one  at  the  outsai  with  holj 
joy.  .  .  .  Everything  corresponds  with  this  excellent  title.  Notwith- 
standing the  profound  depths  of  this  divine  book,  one  feels,  in  reading 
it,  an  impression  so  sweet  and  altogether  so  sublime,  of  the  majesty  of 
God ;  ideas  so  lofty  of  the  mystery  of  Jesus  Clu-ist  appear ;  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  people  bought  with  his  blood,  is  so  hvely  ;  the  pictures  of  his 
victories  and  of  his  dominion  are  so  noble ;  the  songs  which  celebrate 
the  greatness  of  these  are  so  wonderful ;  that  there  is  enough  to  ravish 
all  heaven  and  earth.  .  .  .  All  the  beauties  of  the  Scriptures  are  concen- 
trated in  this  book  ;  all  that  is  most  touching,  most  vivid,  most  majestic, 
in  the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets,  receives  here  a  new  splendour,  and 
passes  again  before  our  eyes,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  the  consolations 
and  the  graces  of  ail  past  ages.  •  • .  In  fact,  here  we  find  again,  in  this 
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apostle  [John],  the  spirit  of  all  the  prophets,  and  of  all  the  men  com- 
missioned by  God.  He  has  received  the  spirit  of  Moses,  in  order  to 
sing  the  song  of  the  new  deliverance  of  the  holy  people,  of  a  new  ark,  a 
new  tabernacle,  a  new  temple,  and  a  new  altar  of  incense.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  Isaiah  and  of  Jeremiah,  so  as  to  describe  the  plagues 
of  the  new  Babylon,  and  to  astonish  the  universe  with  the  noise  of  its 
falL  It  is  by  the  spirit  of  Daniel  that  he  has  disclosed  to  us  the  new 
beast,  L  e.  the  new  empire  which  is  the  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the 
saints,  with  its  defeat  and  ruin.  By  the  spirit  of  Ezekiel  he  has  shown 
us  all  the  riches  of  the  new  temple,  where  God  will  be  worshipped,  L  e. 
the  riclies  of  heaven  and  of  the  church.  In  fine,  all  the  consolations, 
all  the  promises,  all  the  grace,  and  all  the  light  of  the  divine  books,  are 
united  in  this.  All  men  inspired  of  God  seem  to  have  contributed  for 
it  all  which  they  possess  of  the  rich  and  the  magnificent,  in  order  to 
form  the  most  beautiful  picture  of  Jesus  Christ  which  one  can  imagine ; 
and  we  see  nothing  more  clearly,  than  that  he  is  truly  the  end  of  the 
law,  the  reality  of  its  symbols,  the  body  of  its  shadows,  and  the  soul  of 
its  prophets." 

''  Nor  must  any  one  imagine,  when  Saint  John  brings  forward  all 
this,  that  he  is  a  mere  imitator  of  the  prophets,  his  predecessors.  All 
which  he  cites  frcmi  them  he  elevates ;  he  even  leads  us  to  discover  the 
original  itself  of  all  the  prophecies,  which  is  none  other  than  Jesus 
Cluist  and  his  church.  Borne  onward  by  the  same  spirit  which  anima- 
ted the  prophets,  he  has  penetrated  their  mind,  he  has  defined  their 
meaning,  he  has  revealed  their  mysteries,  he  has  made  the  fuU  glory  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  diffuse  its  entire  radiance."  Pref.  p.  3  seq. 

Bossuet,  it  will  be  perceived,  has  exhibited  more  of  the  Christian, 
and  less  perh^s  of  the  rhetorician,  than  Herder  or  Eichhom.  It  is 
well  however  to  combine  both,  for  the  book  before  us  unites  tliem. 
How  Luther  could  ever  have  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  and  thrust  it 
from  the  canon,  because,  as  he  alleges,  *^  it  has  no  Christ  in  it,"  is  more 
than  we  can  well  explain.  The  Romanist  has,  in  respect  to  this  matr 
ter,  seen  with  much  clearer  vision  than  the  Protestant 


§12.  Hermeneutical  Principles  necessary  to  the  proper  interpretation  of 

the  Apocalypse. 

There  is  one  plain  and  obvious  question,  which  every  interpreter  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  bound  to  ask,  viz.  For  what  purpose  was  this  book 
written  ?  That  is :  Was  it  written  to  be  read  and  understood  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  or  was  it  intended  for  an  enigma,  which  no 
Oedipus  for  centuries  to  come  should  be  able  to  solve  ? 

If  the  work  were  one  of  mere  play  of  imagination  ot  fancy ;  if  the 
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writer  designed  merely  to  amiue  his  readers  bj  the  brilliancj  of  his 
poetical  concepdonSf  or  to  puzzle  them  with  the  ingenuity  of  oodiiih 
drums ;  if,  in  a  word,  his  aim  was  merely  to  excite  admiration,  or  won- 
der, or  to  make  his  contemporaries  stare  at  him  on  account  of  his  sin- 
gularity or  his  mysticism,  like  Groethe  in  his  Faust;  then  it 'would  be  of 
little  avail  to  speak  of  principles  of  interpretation.  ItUerprttaUony  in 
the  sober  and  rational  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  fairly  out  of  qaet* 
tion.  More  than  this  also  we  might  well  say ;  for  we  might  truly  affinoy 
that  the  book  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  a  serious  effort  to  in- 
terpret it. 

To  my  own  mind,  however,  it  seems  to  be  quite  plain,  that  no  great* 
er  injustice  could  be  done  to  any  book,  than  to  consider  the  Apocaljrpae 
in  such  a  light.  If  there  is  any  book  in  the  New  Testament  that  ha^ 
the  aspect  of  sincerity,  of  earnestness,  and  of  deep  feeling ;  of  high  sjMiit* 
ual  sympathy  for  the  welfare  of  the  church ;  of  glowing  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests G^  the  kingdom  of  God ;  of  unceasing  and  all  pervading  gratatade 
to  Christ,  for  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  to  save  our  sinful  race ;  of 
heart-felt  solicitude  for  the  constancy  and  spiritual  fidelity  of  Chrisdana } 
of  trembling  concern  for  such  as  are  tempted  to  apostatize ;  of  confident 
hope  as  to  the  final  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  and  of  unsbn* 
ken  faith  in  the  glories  of  the  upper  worid,  which  are  consequent  apon 
obtaining  a  mansion  in  the  paradise  of  God — if  tliere  is  any  book  that 
belongs  to  the  New  Dispensation,  on  whose  very  face  all  these  thingB 
are  enstamped  in  cliaracters  of  light,  the  Apocalypse  is  that  book.  '  He 
that  runneth  may  read '  all  this.  And  if  this  be  true— -denied  it  cannot 
well  be — then  here  is  no  book  of  mere  fancies,  no  tissue  of  enigmas,  no 
mysticism  designed  only  to  amuse  or  perplex.  No,  not  a  real  trace  of 
all  this.  The  writer  was  in  do>^^right  and  most  sober  earnest,  if  ever 
the  world  saw  such  a  writer.  On  such  subjects  the  sacred  writers  do 
not  trifle.  They  are  serious ;  gravely  in  earnest ;  full  of  feeling ;  caas 
ried  away  (it  may  be)  with  their  subject,  and  rapt  uito  the  world  of 
imagination,  by  a  state  of  mind  which  is  struggling  for  adequate  ezr 
prcssion  and  imagery,  but  which  cannot  find  them  so  as  to  answer  all 
its  pur[x>9es  in  the  world  of  realities,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  forced 
beyond  ordinary  bounds  in  quest  of  them.  Such  is  most  palpably  the 
character  of  him  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  To  read  the  book,  and 
not  to  discover  all  this,  not  to  see  it  diffused  over  every  portion  of  it, 
would  be  nothing  less  than  to  traverse  the  whole  ground  with  a  bandage 
over  one's  eyes,  or  to  survey  it  all  through  a  dark  or  discoloured  me- 
dium, which  mars  the  beauty  and  vivid  tints  that  are  diffused  over  every 
prospect 

Must  we  not  say,  then,  that  an  interpreter  should  begin  his  ex^iesis 
of  the  Apocalypse,  with  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  he  is  en- 
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gaged  in  a  seriooB  bnsmess,  and  that  aliy«atia;  d'etprit  arising  from  levity 
of  mind,  or  disrespectful  views  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  are  equally 
nnbeooming  and  uncandid?  The  witticisms,  or  rather  the  meagre  at- 
tempts at  witticism,  which  may  be  met  with  in  Oeder,  Corrodi,  and 
some  others,  disgust  one  not  less  by  their  want  of  good  taste  than  by 
their  irreverence.  Suppose  any  one  should  take  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  in  hand,  and  find  some  expression  or  image  in  it  which  does  not 
agree  with  his  own  taste,  and  then  should  fall  to  jeering  and  scoffing  at 
the  book  or  the  author ;  what  should  we  say  of  him  ?  And  yet  here,  in 
the  Apocalypse,  is  a  higher  theme  than  Milton's,  if  higher  there  can  be ; 
and  here  is  a  book  which  treats  of  it,  by  presenting  a  scries  of  symbols 
•Qch  as  never  before  were  presented,  in  which  God,  and  Christ,  and  good 
angels,  and  spirits  of  darkness,  and  all  that  is  good  and  bad  on  earth, 
are  actors,  and  are  represented  too  as  performing  their  respective  parts 
in  an  appropriate  manner — and  shall  an  interpreter  undertake  to  jeer 
and  scoff?  Such  a  picture  needs  only  to  be  once  looked  at,  in  order  to 
make  a  proper  estimate  of  it. 

But  to  return  ;  the  Apocalypse,  we  say,  is  a  book  that  was  written 
for  a  serious  purpose,  for  an  immediate  effect  (not  excluding  a  remoter 
one),  and  for  a  highly  important  end.  It  was  sent  to  the  seven  leading 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Did  the  writer  wish  and  expect  them  to  un" 
dentcmd  it  ?  How  can  there  be  but  one  answer  to  this  ?  He  did  ex- 
pect to  encourage,  console,  admonish,  and  instruct  them,  and  all  others 
likewise  who  in  Hke  circumstances  should  read  it ;  and  if  so,  he  of  course 
expected  to  be  understood. 

We  might  well  ask,  then,  with  Herder :  *  Was  there  a  key  sent  with 
the  book,  and  has  this  been  lost  ?  Was  it  thrown  into  the  sea  of  Fat- 
moB,  or  into  the  Maeander  V  No ;  no  key  was  sent,  and  none  was  lost. 
The  primitive  readers,  I  mean  of  course  the  men  of  intelligence  among 
th«n,  could  understand  the  book ;  and  were  we  for  a  short  time  in 
their  places,  we  might  dispense  with  all  the  commentaries  upon  it,  and 
the  theological  romances  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  that  have  made 
their  appearance  from  the  time  of  John's  exile  down  to  the  present 
hoar. 

In  their  places,  however,  we  cannot  exactly  put  oiu-selves.  Their 
language  is  not  ours.  Their  circle  of  objects,  their  imagery,  their  modes 
of  thinking,  their  culture,  their  circumstances,  are  and  must  be  in  some 
measure  foreign  to  us.  All  that  remains  is,  by  the  aid  of  helps  which 
antiquity  furnishes,  to  approximate  as  nearly  to  their  situation  as  may 
b-u  The  nearer  we  come,  the  more  certain  we  are  to  understand  the 
Apocalypse. 

As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  there  are  but  two  ways  in 
which  any  ancient  writings  either  sacred  or  profanei  is  now  to  be  int^r- 
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prcted.  The  one  is,  by  a  use  of  the  or^nary  means  of  ex^esis ;  the 
other,  by  supernatural  aid,  i.  e.  by  inspiration.  Who  now  lays  claim  to 
the  latter  ?  Some  such  there  have  been,  and  may  be.  But  who  allows 
the  right  to  such  a  claim  ?  Only  enthusiasts  and  men  that  are  misled. 
We  come  then  to  the  simple  principle,  that  the  Apocalypse^  like  all  other 
hooks,  must  be  interpreted  hy  the  aid  of  helps  and  principles  like  to  those 
which  are  employed  in  the  interpretation  of  other  books.  Whatever 
there  is  in  it  which  is  intelligible,  must  be  understood  in  this  way ;  and 
(may  we  not  add  ?)  may  be  understood  in  this  way. 

To  go  into  minutiae  here,  in  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  particular 
passages,  would  be  entirely  beyond  my  present  aim.  My  object  is  mere- 
ly to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  radical  principles,  from  which  we  cannot 
depart  without  a  certainty  that  we  shall  fall  into  error. 

(1)  It  is  now  agreed,  as  has  more  than  once  been  stated,  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  a  book  of  poetry.  Not  that  it  is  rhythm,  or  composed  in 
heroic  verse  ;  but  still  it  is  essentially,  in  its  very  mode  of  conception, 
plan,  and  diction,  a  poetic  work.  Poetry  is  the  characteristic  of  nearly 
all  Hebrew  prophecy ;  and  why  should  not  the  Apocalypse,  written  by 
a  Hebrew,  be  poetic  ?  And  if  it  be,  all  the  rules  and  principles  which 
apply  to  the  figurative  language,  the  allegory,  the  symbol,  the  peculiar 
diction  of  poetic  prophecy,  must  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  c^  the 
Apocalypse. 

(2)  In  connection  with  this  stands  another  highly  important  consider- 
ation. Oriental  poetry  and  certainly  the  Hebrew,  follows  out  the  de- 
tail of  symbol  and  allegory,  for  the  sake  of  verisimilitude  and  in  order 
to  give  vivacity  to  the  representation,  much  beyond  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  the  western  world.  How  much,  now,  of  this  detail  is  to  be 
regarded  as  signific^uit  of  sentiment,  and  as  the  ex|x>nent  of  instniction, 
is  a  matter  that  of  necessity  must  always  be  left  to  judgment  *and  taste. 
No  exact  technical  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  limitation  of  this  mat- 
ter. But  the  Apocalypse  does  not  stand  alone,  in  respect  to  its  demands 
for  such  a  principle  of  interpretation.  In  nearly  all  the  parables  of  the 
Saviour,  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  application  of  the  same  principle. 
Take,  for  example,  the  parable  of  the  good  Smnaritan.  What  is  the 
object  ?  To  inculcate  the  love  of  benevolence  toward  our  fellow  beings, 
whatever  may  be  their  relations  to  us,  or  however  they  may  have  been 
viewtKi  by  our  prejudices.  What  now  are  the  circumstances  in  the 
parable  which  answer  the  mere  purpose  of  verisimilitude,  and  which  we 
are  not  to  thrust  into  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture,  when  the  painter 
has  placed  tliem  in  the  back-ground  ?  They  are  such  aa  these ;  the 
direction  of  the  man  who  travels,  viz.,  from  Jerusalem  toward  Jericho ; 
his  falling  among  thieves  and  being  robbed ;  the  Samaritan's  setting 
him  on  his  own  beast ;  his  bringing  him  to  an  inn ;  his  departure  on 
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ikm  morrow ;  his  leaving  two  pence,  etc  Not  one  of  all  these  circum- 
stances is  essential  to  the  gist  of  the  parable,  because  each  and  all  of 
these  particulars  might  be,  or  not  be,  i.  e.  might  be  exchanged  for  others, 
and  yet  the  traveller  be  presented  as  a  poor  sufferer  and  in  need  of 
friendly  aid.  The  ^rreat  principle  inculcated  would  be  the  same,  if  any 
or  all  of  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  had  been  omitted,  or  changed, 
aod  the  story  had  consisted  of  a  simple  statement  that  might  have  been 
made,  perhaps,  by  a  single  sentence.  But  then,  the  beauty,  the  viva- 
city, the  verisimilitude,  the  impressiveness,  of  the  whole  parable — what 
would  have  become  of  these  ?     They  would  liave  been  sacrificed. 

So  is  it  in  reganl  to  many  circumstances  in  other  parables  of  Jesus  ; 
and  80  is  it  everywhere  in  re<spect  to  the  symbols  and  allegories  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  »So  it  must  of  course  be  in  the  AjKJcalypse,  which 
treads  so  closely  in  their  steps.  Of  all  the  qualifications  needed  by  an 
interpreter  of  this  book,  none  stands  more  conspicuous,  none  can  be 
more  neede<l,  than  the  |K)wer  of  discriminating,  with  sound  judgment 
and  good  taste,  between  wliat  is  essential  and  primary,  and  what  is 
secondary  and  beloii;cs  merely  to  the  congruity  of  the  symbols.  It  is  by 
mixing  and  confounding  these,  and  by  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other, 
that  nearly  all  the  shipwrecks  have  been  made^  whicli  have  befallen 
many  of  those  who  have  embarked  on  this  ocean. 

It  were  easy  to  illustrate  this  by  examples,  but  where  should  I  begin, 
or  where  end  ?  I  may,  however,  specificate  one  or  two  cases,  in  order 
to  make  the  subject  plain.  In  chap.  vi.  is  a  picture  of  a  dread  array, 
marshalled  against  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  church.  The 
latter  are  to  be  assailed  with  war  and  famine  and  pestilence,  or  at  least 
bj  the  agents  o(  destruction ;  and  their  fall  is  certain.  All  this  is  shown 
by  successive  symbols.  A  conqueror  on  a  white  horse,  the  symbol  of 
victory,  leads  the  van.  Then  follows  a  red  horse,  the  symbol  of  blood, 
and  his  rider  brandishes  a  drawn  sword.  Next  oomes  a  black  horse, 
the  emblem  of  mourning  and  distress,  and  his  rider  is  furnished  with 
balances,  which  are  nicely  to  adjust  by  weight  the  necessaries  of  hfe ; 
this  indicates  famine  or  scarcity  of  food.  The  rear  is  brought  up  by 
the  king  of  terrors,  accompanied  by  ghosts  from  the  world  beneath.  All 
this  is  plainly  atte  army,  gathered  for  one  purj)Ose,  and  furnished  for 
the  exercise  of  a^'ful  power.  Blood,  famine,  and  pestilence,  i.  e.  the 
means  of  destruction,  are  to  waste  the  enemy.  When  or  bf/  whom,  is 
not  the  question  here.  A  particular  answer  to  these  questions  would  be 
detail,  which  would  mar  the  outline-picture.  It  is  one  and  a  simple 
picture,  merely  composed  of  partes  which  have  a  unity  of  design  ;  and 
one  cannot  view  it  simply  in  this  light,  without  an  involuntary  awe. 
Yet  what  have  some,  and  even  moat,  interpreters  done  ?  They  have 
assigned  to  the  leader  and  conqueror  one  place  and  to  his  army  another ; 
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they  have  imagined  difTerent  countries,  and  even  remote  and  separate 
ages,  as  the  where  and  the  when  of  these  prophetic  gjmhols.  Famine 
prevails  in  one  country,  pestilence  in  another,  the  wild  beasts  in  another, 
and  war  in  another ;  and  all  this,  without  any  particular  relation,  or  in- 
deed any  relation  at  all,  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  enemy  who  are 
before  the  eye  of  the  seer.  Can  anything  be  more  incongruous,  more 
palpably  mist^en,  more  clearly  in  bad  taste,  more  repugnant  to  the  txue 
nature  of  the  symbols  employed?  If  a  priori  conceptions  of  what 
John  onglU  to  revenl,  had  not  taken  the  lead  in  such  interpretations, 
they  never  could  have  been  devised. 

Let  us  lake  another  example  fh>m  Rev.  xiv.  To  any  one  who  has 
attentively  studied  and  analyzed  the  contents  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  most 
be  evident  tliat  chap.  xiv.  is  episode.  All  which  is  intended  by  the 
symbok  there  exliibited,  is  merely  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  victory 
over  the  beast,  the  fali^c  prophet,  and  Satan  their  instigator  or  leader. 
Hence  the  scene  of>ehs  with  exhibiting  the  Lamb,  at  the  head  of  the 
144,000  who  had  been  sealed  in  their  foreheads,  and  redeemed  from 
fierce  and  cruel  persecutions — ^which  redemption  was  a  sure  pledge  of 
power  to  save,  and  of  faitiifulness  in  performing  promises.  How  dear 
all  faithful  confessors  are  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  is  next  shown 
in  few  but  very  expressive  words.  Other  symbols  in  the  sequel,  further 
confirm  what  is  intimated  by  this  leading  scene.  An  angel,  fiying 
through  mid-air,  proclaims  the  universal  sjiread  of  the  gospel.  Another 
angel  j)rocIairns  the  fall  of  great  Babylon.  A  third  declares  the  dread- 
ful end  of  all  who  partake  in  her  idolatry.  A  voice  from  heaven  re- 
sponds, and  d(»clares  the  blessedness  of  all  who  shall  be  faitliful  martyrs 
to  the  truth.  What  has  thus  bi»en  done,  first  by  symbol  and  then  by 
proclamation,  is,  after  the  manntT  of  the  book,  done  as  it  were  a  third 
time  by  the  employment  of  new  and  different  symbols.  The  earth 
is  represented  as  a  great  harvest-field  speedily  to  be  reaped,  and  then 
as  being  reaped ;  and  finally,  as  presenting  a  vast  vintage,  the  clusters 
of  which  are  cut  off  with  the  pruning-knife  and  gathered  together. 
These  are  cast  into  a  wine-press,  and  a  dark  fluid,  the  symbol  of  blood, 
flows  out  to  a  great  distance. 

Who  now  that  attentively  considers  all  this,  does  not  perceive  that 
th<»re  is  an  entire  unity  of  design  in  the  whole  chapter  ?  And  this  design 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  give  assurance,  that  the  beast  and  all 
his  coadjutors  are  about  to  be  destroyed.  Well  may  the  writer  ex- 
claim, as  he  does :  "  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints !"  That  is,  here 
is  abundaut  reason  for  the  saints  to  be  patient  and  submissive,  for  trials 
and  })ei*secutions  must  abound ;  but  here  is  encouragement  for  them, 
also,  inasmuch  as  these  trials  will  come  to  a  speedy  end.  The  downfall 
f>f  the  persecuting  power  and  of  all  its  allies,  is  absohilelj  certain. 
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What  shall  we  say,  now,  to  those  interpreters,  who  seek  for  historical 
events  and  facts j  in  remote  ages,  which  are  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  these 
ao-called  predictions  ?  What  defence  can  be  made  for  converting  episode 
into  the  main  body  of  the  work — for  converting  mere  s^nnbob  of  strong 
assurance  that  the  beast  will  be  overcome,  into  representations  of  actual 
bftttles,  into  pictures  of  veritable  historical  events  ?  No  adequate  de- 
fence can  be  made  for  this  proceeding,  either  at  the  bar  of  reason  or  of* 
lagte«  Nothing  short  of  overlooking  the  true  structure  of  the  book  and 
tke  mutual  relation  of  its  parts,  can  lead  an  interpreter  to  such  an  exe- 
gesis as  this.     Yet  how  often  has  this  been  done  I 

Is  it  not  just  and  projKrr,  then,  to  insist  that  an  interpreter  of  the  Ajxm;- 
alypse  should  have  a  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  symbols,  and  learn,  if 
possible,  how  much  of  them  belongs  to  the  for(?-gi*ound,  and  how  much 
to  the  back-ground,  of  the  picture  ?  The  principle  is  too  plain  to  be 
called  in  question,  and  too  important  to  b<'  neglected. 

(3)  Scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  in  point  of  importance  to  either  of 
tbe  preceding  hermeneutical  principles,  as  they  res[)ect  the  Apocalypse, 
is  the  plain  and  obvious  principle,  that  generic,  and  not  specific  and 
mditnduai,  representations  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  book  before  us. 

No  one  principle  of  int(;rpretation  has  been  so  often  and  so  palpably 
▼iolated  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  this.  In  all  c&^es  of  the 
like  nature  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  only  generic  pictures,  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression),  and  not  minute  drawings  of  individu- 
alities. If  the  read(T  doubts  tliis  for  a  moment,  let  him  turn  back  and 
reperuse  §  2.  above,  where  a  synoptical  view  of  tlie  Messianic  prophe- 
cies is  given.  Almost  the  only  exception  in  all  these,  to  the  principle 
of  generic  representation,  is  the  single  case  where  the  suft'erings  and 
death  of  Christ  are  depicted,  as  in  Ps.  xxii.  and  Is.  liii.  Why  now 
thoold  the  whole  cliaracter  of  predictions,  respecting  the  Christian 
church,  be  entirely  changed  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  cases,  too, 
wliere  the  subject  and  object  are  the  very  same  as  in  the  Old  ?  How 
cm  it  be  imagined  that  John,  who  follows  everywhere  so  closely  in  the 
steps  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  should  so  entirely  depart  from  them  iu 
r^ard  to  this  particular  ?  There  must  be  some  good  reason  in  order  to 
render  this  credible ;  and  such  a  reason  has  not  yet  been  proffered.  It 
is  the  great  and  leading  concerns  of  the  church,  and  those  only,  which 
sfe  sketched  in  the  Apocalypse.  How  could  the  writer,  in  the  compass 
of  so  few  pages,  undertake  to  detail  all  the  minute  events  of  future 
both  those  which  belong  to  the  church,  and  also  to  civil  communi- 
?     It  wag  impossible. 

If  it  be  said,  that  still  he  may  have  sketched  out  some  of  the  most 
striking  and  prominent  events  with  some  good  degree  of  individuality ; 
where  in  the  Apocalypse,  I  would  ask,  are  such  sketches  to  be  found  ? 
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Characteristics  he  does  indeed  draw,  occafdonallj,  which  may  be  indi- 
vidually applied ;  e.  g.  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  false  prophet  But 
when  he  comes  to  symbolize  the  downfall  of  these,  ail  is  in  the  most 
general  way ;  as  any  one  may  see,  who  will  read  the  16th  and  19th  chap- 
ters of  tlie  Revelation. 

But  a  multitude  of  expositors  are  not  content  with  finding  even  mi- 
nute ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  Apocalypse.  They  must  needs  find 
profane  as  well  as  sacred  history.  The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Huns, 
petty  kingdoms  and  states  of  remote  ages,  battles  fought  centuries  after 
Jolm  was  dead ;  local  famine  even,  and  pestilence,  earthquakes,  droughts, 
volcanos,  tornados,  and  other  evils,  at  divers  times  and  places ;  are  all 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Revelation.  In  short,  the  work  is  con- 
verted into  a  syllabus  of  civil  and  natural  history. 

How  now  can  a  man  of  sober  discretion,  who  has  ever  studied  He- 
brew prophecy,  give  ear  to  all  this  ?  An  expositor  finds  in  Rev.  vi,  fw 
example,  the  description  of  a  certain  war,  of  a  particular  famine,  or  of  a 
pestilence,  all  of  which  took  place  centuries  after  the  book  was  written. 
On  what  ground  does  he  defend  this  view  ?  On  the  ground  that  there 
are  things  in  the  apocalyptic  picture,  which,  in  his  opinion,  tally  weU 
with  the  subsequent  events  in  question.  Let  it  be  so ;  we  will  concede 
that  there  are  things  which  might  tally,  if  the  author's  design  and  the 
context  would  permit  us  to  make  such  an  application.  But  if  these  do 
not  permit  it,  what  shall  we  then  say  to  interpretation  so  conducted  ? 
The  misfortune  in  this  case  is,  that  what  applies  to  this  ))articular  bat- 
tle, or  that  famine,  or  pestilence,  would  apply  equally  well  to  every  bat- 
tle that  has  been  fought,  and  every  famine  and  iwstilence  that  have  laid 
waste,  from  the  days  of  John  down  to  the  present  hour.  Who  then  can 
choose  between  all  these  conflicting  claims  ?  If  the  author  has  tissigned 
neither  time  nor  place,  who  can  fix  on  these  for  him  ?  If  he  has,  then 
he  alone  is  to  be  consulted,  in  order  to  know  what  battle,  or  famine,  or 
pestilence,  he  has  alluded  to.  The  context  is  the  only  arbiter,  most 
evidently,  which  can  settle  such  questions.  My  belief  is,  that  in  a  gene- 
ral way  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  has  settled  them.  And  this  is 
enough.  It  is  all  that  would  be  safe  and  profitable  to  the  church ;  it  is 
all  that  is  needed  for  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation. 

I  say  for  spiritual  instruction ;  and  in  so  saying  I  mean  to  be  under- 
stood as  designing  to  imply,  that  any  other  kind  of  instruction  would  be 
inapposite  to  the  occasion  of  writing  such  a  book,  and  also  to  the  design 
of  the  author.  Civil  history  I  And  is  the  Apocalypse,  then,  a  book  for 
the  consultation  of  politicians,  in  regard  to  their  schemes,  and  the  proba- 
ble success  of  them  ?  Does  it  tell  them  what  kingdom  will  triumph,  and 
what  will  fall,  in  the  contest  of  arms  ?  Is  it  a  book  written  for  such  a 
purpose  as  the  heathen  oracles  were  uttered?    Are  men  to  resort  to  it> 
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in  order  to  gratify  their  prurient  curiosity  about  future  events  of  a  mere 
worldly  nature  ?  No ;  this  is  all  a  dream.  John  was  no  chronicler  of 
dvil  events.  He  was  no  soothsayer,  like  those  of  Delos  and  of  Dclphos. 
Such  things,  and  such  only,  as  relate  to  the  spiritual  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  church,  are  the  objects  of  his  pro[)hetic  vision.  Whoever 
finds  mere  civil  history  here,  must  make  it  from  his  own  fancy  and 
imagination ;  he  cannot  deduce  it  from  the  text  of  John  in  a  truly  phi- 
lolo^cal  manner. 

Almost  everything  depends,  in  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  on  the 
observance  of  the  canon  of  interpretation  which  we  are  now  discussing. 
Yet  there  seem  to  be  some  minds,  that  are  incapable  of  duly  appreciat- 
ing this  canon.  If  one  should  tell  them,  that  after  all  which  is  symbol- 
ised in  Rev.  vi.  respecting  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  (supposing  the 
persecuting  Jews  arc  the  object  of  the  prediction),  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  look  for  these  events  in  a  literal  way,  in  order  to  find  a  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy,  they  would  exclaim  with  strong  emotion :  *  What !  Is 
there  no  reality,  then,  to  be  looked  for  as  associated  with  these  predic- 
tions in  the  way  of  fulfilment  ?  Is  not  John  converted  into  a  mere  for" 
tmne^Uer  by  such  a  process  as  is  here  proposed  ?'  Should  one  still  add, 
in  the  way  of  diifcnding  the  general  ground  on  which  he  stands  in  the 
interpretation  of  prophetic  symbols,  that  the  overthrow  and  downfall  of 
the  persecuting  enemy  is  the  substance  of  the  prediction  before  us ;  that 
the  teay  and  mariner  in  which  this  b  accom))lished  cannot  be  of  much 
importance  to  the  clmrch,  so  long  as  the  event  itself  is  certain ;  that  the 
symbols  of  war,  and  famine,  and  pestilence,  are  here  employed,  merely 
because  they  are  the  usual  instruments  in  destroying  the  power  of  hos- 
tile nations ;  that  it  is  altogether  natural  and  proper  to  employ  them  in 
order  to  make  a  lively  representation  ot  the  subject  in  hand ;  and  that  if 
some  other  power  tlian  the  Roman  had  overrun  and  subjugated  Pales- 
tine, and  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  persecutions  there  carried  on,  chap. 
tL  of  the  Apocalypse  would  have  been  as  truly  fulfilled  as  it  has  now 
been ;  that  if  even  other  means  than  war  and  famine  and  ])cstileuce  had 
aec<Hnplished  the  same  ends,  there  would  have  been  a  virtual  fulfilment 
of  the  predictions ;  and  of  course,  that  the  generic  idea  of  humbling,  and 
Bobduing,  and  disarming,  and  punishing  the  persecuting  enemy,  is  all 
that  can  be  important  to  the  church  in  the  predictions  before  us — I  say, 
if  all  this  were  to  be  alleged  in  answer  to  him  who  seeks  for  and  confi- 
dently expects  minute,  specific,  and  individual  events  in  prophecy,  I  see 
not  what  answer  he  could  give ;  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all 
this  would  bring  conviction  with  it  to  his  mind,  specially  in  case  he  had 
already  pledged  himself  to  a  particular  and  favorite  interpretation  of  a 
very  different  tenor.  I  do  not  indeed,  for  myself,  regard  the  symbols  of 
the  Apocalypse  in  quite  so  abstract  a  light  as  this ;  but  if  events  had 


shown  them  to  be  so,  I  sboiild  not  fed  the  least  diffi^mltf  irith  regud  to 
the  real  and  Bubstantial  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  before  ns. 

In  mj  apprehension,  it  is  from  an  abuse  of  the  principle  in  qaestion, 
tihat  most  of  the  flagrant  errors  conmiitted  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse  have  arisen,  in  modem  times.  The  imagery  and  the  sym- 
bols of  this  book  are  mostly  of  such  a  generic  nature,  that  there  is  no 
diffleolQr  in  making  them  apply,  if  one  is  determined  so  to  do,  to  almost 
any  leading  events  that  have  affected  the  church,  either  in  more  remote 
ages  or  in  more  recent  times.  The  dioracteristics  for  example  of  the 
beast,  although,  when  compared  throughout  and  viewed  oollectivcdy,  they 
oannot  with  any  good  degree  of  philological  probability  be  applied  to 
any  other  than  the  heathen^  Roman^  persecuting  power,  will  no  doubt 
apply,  at  least  many  of  them,  to  the  like  ecclesiastical  power  in  later 
ages.  The  Protestant  interpreter  lays  hold  of  this  circumstance,  and 
with  great  zeal,  and  it  may  be  with  much  sincerity  and  honesty  of  par- 
pose,  applies  it  to  the  Pope  and  his  persecuting  allies  and  coadjutors. 
How  far  the  circumstance,  that  the  description  of  the  beast  answers  in 
many  particulars  to  him  and  his  allies,  and  that  some  important  advan- 
tages in  argument  may  accrue  to  the  Protestant  in  consequence  of  mak- 
ing such  an  application,  may  go  in  persuading  him  that  this  is  a  correct 
mode  of  exegesis,  and  inducing  him  to  adopt  and  urge  it,  is  forcibly  il- 
lustrated by  the  case  of  Luther.  Tliis  Reformer,  when  he  published 
his  Grermon  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  thrust  the  Apocalypse 
from  the  canon,  and  printed  it  merely  in  the  way  of  an  Appendix^  and 
as  an  apocry]>hal  book.  His  main  reasons  were,  that  the  book  was  un- 
intelligible, and  that  there  was  *'  no  Christ  in  it."  Subsequent  critics, 
more  keen-sighted  in  exegesis  than  Luther,  found,  or  thought  that  they 
had  found,  good  reason  for  applymg  John's  description  of  the  beast  to 
the  Pope  and  his  adherents.  As  the  contest  waxed  warmer,  Luther 
perceived  the  advantage  of  such  an  ally ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
consent  was  given  to  a  reception  of  the  A]K)calypse.  Thus  the  book 
was  restored  to  its  place  of  honour  at  the  close  of  the  canon,  and  John 
was  converted  into  one  of  the  most  formidable  assailants  of  the  Romish 
camp. 

What  now  was  done,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  opponents  of  Luther 
and  the  Reformation  ?  They  speedily  found  the  least  in  Luther,  and 
the  false  prophet  in  Calvin.  They  also  discovered,  that  even  the  name 
of  the  beast,  as  indicated  by  the  number  G66,  was  to  be  found  in  Lu- 
ther's original  proper  name.  Arguments,  such  as  they  were,  were  not 
lacking  on  the  part  of  the  Romanists.  Feuardentius  has  given  us  ft 
specimen  of  them,  in  his  note  upon  the  famous  passage  in  Irenaeus 
(V.  30)  respecting  the  name  of  the  beast. 

Who  now  has  the  better  in  such  a  contest?    The  Romanists  hare  «fi* 
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iKTed  great  learning  on  their  side,  as  well  as  the  Protestants.  Which 
of  them  shall  we  trust?  "Myfeeltnga  would  certainly  lead  me  to  side 
with  the  Protestants ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  they  have  the  better  side  in 
the  argument ;  if  indeed  either  side  can  be  said  to  have  the  better,  when 
neither  is  in  the  right  In  truth,  the  Romanists  have  so  little  of  even 
the  show  of  argument  in  this  case,  that  one  can  scarcely  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  they  are  in  earnest  Neither  Calvin  nor  Luther  had  do- 
siinion  over  the  city  of  seven  hilhy  nor  were  they  engaged  in  promoting 
idol-worship.  How  could  they  then  be  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  f 
Boty  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  certain  in  all  the  Apocalypse, 
than  that  a  heathenish  idolatrous  power  is  described  in  Rev.  xiii.  seq.,  a 
power  that  was  Men  persecuting  the  church.  If  this  point  be  not  clear, 
then  must  we  absolutely  despair  of  making  anything  clear,  by  exegesis, 
out  of  the  book  before  us. 

I  should  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  if  tliis  were  the  appropriate 
place.  As  it  is  not,  I  must  content  myseh'  with  merely  observing,  that 
the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  preceding  pages, 
is  one  which  will  make  a  part  of  this  book  applicable  in  one  sense  to 
papal  Rome,  or  to  any  other  power,  which  may  lay  violent  hands  upon 
Christians,  and  contend  against  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  What  was 
done  on  the  part  of  heaven,  at  the  time  of  John  and  speedily  after,  in 
order  to  defend  the  truth  and  promote  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  is  the  model  of  what  will  be  done  in  all  succeeding  ages  for 
the  like  purpose.  So  far  as  the  Pope  and  his  adherents  imitate  the 
original  beast  and  false  prophet,  or  so  far  as  Protestants  do  what  injures 
the  church,  so  far  they  come  under  sentence  and  condemnation  like  to 
that  which  was  pronounced  upon  the  beast.  The  analog  of  Grod's 
dealings  with  his  true  churdi  renders  it  certain,  that  hindnuices  thrown 
in  the  way  of  it,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  be  removed.  If  excision 
of  enemies  becx)mes  necessary,  it  will  take  place.  The  doom  of  all  that 
opposes  itself  to  the  progress  of  true  religion,  is  sealed  by  the  Apoca- 
lypse. So  far  Protestants  are  plainly  in  the  right  All  that  is  want- 
ing, then,  to  show  that  the  downfall  of  Romanism  is  virtually  foretold  by 
John,  is  to  show  that  Romanism  resembles  the  beast  and  tlie  false  pro- 
phet But  when  I  say,  that  its  downfall  is  virtually  predicted  in  the 
Apocalypse,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  affirming,  that  John  himself 
had  the  papal  hierarchy  definitely  in  view,  when  he  wrote  this  book.  I 
do  not  see  any  way  in  which  tliis  can  be  rendered  exegotically  probable. 
John  wrote  to  console  and  admonish  and  encourage  the  churches,  then 
bleeding  at  every  pore  under  the  glittering  weapons  of  a  blood-thirsty 
tyrant  And  what  does  he  do  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  ?  He 
assures  the  churches  that  this  dreadful  contest  is  not  always  to  continue. 
Efe  long  victory  will  perch  on  the  banners  of  the  cross.    The  church 
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win  not  become  extinct  bj  all  which  tyrants  can  do,  but  wiH  rise  from 
its  ruinous  state,  will  expand,  will  fill  the  world  with  its  triumphs,  and 
prostrate  in  the  dust  all  who  lift  up  a  hand  against  it.  To  crown  all,  he 
looks  with  a  prophetic  eye  through  the  vista  of  distant  ages,  and  sees 
that  the  setting  sun  of  the  church  militant,  and  the  old  age  of  the  woiid 
in  which  it  dwells,  will  be  glorious ;  and  finally,  that  the  new  Jerusalem 
will  be  her  abode  through  ages  that  have  no  end.  Short  indeed,  and 
mere  outlines,  are  the  descriptions  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  dittant  fu* 
ture.  But  they  serve  to  finish  the  picture  which  John  had  begun,  and 
thus  to  complete  the  measure  of  consolation  and  encouragement  which 
he  designed  to  administer. 

How  can  we,  then,  when  such  a  design  and  such  a  method  of  accom- 
plishing it  stand  out  with  marked  prominence  in  this  picture — how  can 
we  attribute  to  John  a  mere  syllabus  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  hift- 
tory  of  remote  ages,  a  history  of  civil  commotions  and  tumults,  or  the 
mere  description  of  literal  famines  and  pestilences,  of  earthquakes  and 
of  tempests  ?  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  pertinent  and  congruous  in 
prophecy,  I  ask,  what  have  these  to  do  with  the  object  which  John  had 
before  him?  Or  are  we,  as  some  have  slily  hinted,  to  regard  him  as  in 
a  state  of  hallucination  when  he  wrote  Uie  Apocaljrpse  ?  Or  if  any 
one  alleges  that  some  notice  of  the  great  apostasy  in  the  church  was 
surely  to  be  expected,  then  may  I  ask  again :  In  what  way  could  it 
either  console  or  encourage  John's  readers,  to  be  told  that  at  some  fu- 
ture day  a  great  part  of  the  cliurch  would  become  heretical,  or  act  the 
part  of  apostates,  and  persecute  and  destroy  true  Christians  as  badly  as 
the  heathen  were  then  doing  ?  And  is  tliis  consolatory  to  poor  fainting 
spirits,  filled  with  dread  lest  the  light  of  divine  truth  might  be  quenched 
in  the  blood  of  its  friends,  and  anxious  for  one  ray  of  hope  that  the 
church  would  yet  rise  and  triumph  over  all  its  enemies  ?  It  would  in 
fact  seem  not  unlike  some  degree  of  hallucination,  to  engage  in  nuiking 
such  disclosures,  with  the  expectation  of  reviving  the  drooping  spirits  of 
sufiering  Christians  by  them.  It  is  out  of  reasonable  question,  then, 
that  we  should  take,  and  be  able  to  supjwrt,  such  a  view  of  this  subject 
as  the  popular  exegesis  demands.  In  truth,  it  requires  us  virtually  to 
set  aside  the  idea,  that  John  had  in  view  any  present,  important,  and 
appropriate  object  in  the  writing  of  his  book  ;  or  if  he  had  such  an  ob- 
ject in  view  as  appears  to  lie  upon  the  face  of  that  book,  then,  according 
to  the  exegesis  which  we  are  controverting,  he  took  the  strangest  course 
imaginable  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  i.  e.  he  wrote  a  syllabus  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  distant  ages,  the  highest  end  of  which, 
in  respect  to  those  whom  he  addressed,  could  be  only  to  gratify  their 
prurient  historical  curiosity. 

Such  a  view  of  the  book  will  not  bear  a  sober  examination.    It  is  too 
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imiiiobable,  moongraous,  and  inapposite  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 
A  dmrch  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  ready  to  funt  or  to  apostatize 
— «ich  a  church  addressed  by  a  grave  writer  who  has  a  superin- 
lendenoe  over  its  concerns — and  merely  or  principally  told  what  things 
will  happen  in  distant  future  ages,  things  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  even 
appertaining  to  the  natural  world,  most  of  which  were  to  be  developed 
ft  thousand  years  or  more  after  all  the  members  of  that  church  were 
dead !  Nothing  short  of  the  most  express  testimony  of  John  himself, 
tlMit  he  meant  to  address  them  in  such  a  strain,  ought  to  satisfy  us  that 
be  has  done  it. 

What  other  book  in  all  the  Bible  do  we  allow  to  be  treated  in  this 
Wfty  by  interpreters  ?  Do  we  not  insist,  that  they  shall  inquire  with 
great  diligence  and  accurately  investigate,  what  the  special  and  appro- 
priate object  of  each  writer  was  ?  And  in  respect  to  each  separate  part 
of  any  book,  not  dependent  on  the  rest,  if  such  there  be,  is  not  the  same 
inqiiiry  to  be  urged  with  all  possible  earnestness  and  diligence  ?  It  is 
even  80.  How  can  it  be  accounted  for,  then,  that  when  we  come  to  the 
Apocalypee,  every  process  of  this  nature  should  be  dispensed  with,  and 
ira  should  betake  ourselves  to  guessing  on  which  of  its  many  sides  a 
certain  die  must  fall  ?  What  has  become,  all  at  once,  of  the  scope,  the 
eirewmtaneeSj  the  immediate  object,  the  exigencies,  of  the  writer  of  this 
book  ?  Were  there  no  such  things  ?  Or  is  the  book  a  mere  jeu  (f Vt- 
ffiif  an  effort  to  amuse,  a  romance  full  of  enigmas  designed  to  puzzle 
ike  reader?  Away  with  all  such  surmises  I  And  away,  too,  I  must  in 
•ober  earnest  say,  with  all  the  expositions  that  are  built  upon  them  I 
It  ki  a  degradation  of  a  divine  book  to  treat  it  in  such  a  manner.  And 
wben  we  are  called  on  to  accede  to  any  exposition  of  this  book,  which 
it  altogether  reckless  of  the  occasion,  the  object,  and  the  immediate  de- 
■gn  of  the  writer,  we  are  not  permitted,  by  any  proper  regard  to  the 
laws  of  hermeneutics,  to  listen  to  such  an  exposition.  Why  should  we 
set  ourselves  afloat  upon  a  boundless  ocean  of  conjecture  and  fancy, 
wichoiit  rudder  or  compass  ?  The  demand  to  do  so  is  unreasonable. 
We  are  not  bound  in  any  sense,  philological,  exegetical,  theological,  or 
reasonable,  to  listen  to  requisitions  of  this  nature,  much  less  to  be  guided 
by  thcDi. 

(4)  There  are  some  other  subordinate  considerations,  which  have  a 
bevh^  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  deserve  a  distinct 


(a)  The  book,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  species  of  the  Epopee— different, 
in  this  respect,  from  any  other  prophetic  book  in  the  whole  Scriptures, 
and  resembling  in  part,  i.  e.  as  to  the  method  of  its  structure,  the  book 
sf  Job^  the  Epopee  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  must,  therefore,  make 
all  the  aUowaoces  which  are  due  to  such  a  method  of  eompoution. 
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Why  should  we  not  do  here,  whal  we  do  in  idl  otiier  CMes?  An  Ep<^ 
pee  may  have,  not  to  say  mutt  have,  its  episodes ;  and  if  so,  then  we 
may  allow  them  to  exist  here,  in  case  the  composition  indicatesy  (aa  I 
cannot  doubt  it  does),  that  they  should  be  allowed.  Thare  is  nothiaf 
strained  or  artificial,  in  resorting  to  an  exegens  founded  on  such  a  sop* 
position  or  assumption.  Have  not  the  Iliad,  the  Aeneid,  the  Pandba 
Lost,  and  other  poems  of  the  like  nature,  their  epUodei  f  And  move* 
over,  are  not  all  critics  ready  to  allow  them  ?  Why  then  should  it  be 
thought  strange,  tliat  an  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse  should  dmm  the 
like  concession  for  this  book  ? 

(b)  There  is  another  circumstance  of  a  kindred  nature,  which  de- 
serves notice  in  this  connection.  It  is  a  fact,  that  although  by  far  tha 
greatest  portions  of  the  Apocalypse  are  of  a  prophetic  nature,  and  then* 
fore  have  principal  reference  to  the  future,  yet  some  of  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  regreBsxve^  i.  e.  as  bringing  before  the  mind  what  is  already 
past.  Omitting  smaller  and  mere  circumstantial  passages  of  this  nature^ 
I  would  refer  particularly  to  chap,  xii,  the  whole  of  which,  as  appean 
to  me,  must  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  now  stated.  The  writ^*  is  here 
passing  to  a  new  theme — ^his  second  great  catastrophe.  In  the  amungo* 
ment  (^  his  first  catastrophe,  he  has  presented  ns  with  a  magnificeni 
proem — the  theophany  and  the  vision  of  the  sealed  book.  To  repeal 
that  theme  again,  at  the  commencement  of  his  second  catastrophe,  would 
not  be  a  display  of  that  sagacity  which  he  has  elsewhere  so  abundantly 
manifested.  He  resorts,  therefore,  to  a  new  subject.  He  is  about  to 
introduce  a  combination  of  immeasurably  the  most  powerful  enemies  of 
the  church  that  had  yet  appeared,  who  are  very  much  embittered  against 
it.  His  proem  casts  light  on  the  origin  ef  their  state  of  mind,  and  on 
the  source  of  the  peculiar  and  malicious  activity  which  was  in  operation 
against  Christianity.  Satan,  the  great  enemy  of  all  good,  who  had 
ruined  the  first  Adam,  had  done  his  utmost  to  accomplish  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  second.  A  jealous  and  cruel  king  is  excited  by  him  to  de« 
stroy  all  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  infant  Sa- 
viour. The  Apocalyptist,  however,  expressly  notices  only  the  agency 
of  Satan.  The  mother  of  the  infant  child  fiees  to  the  wilderness,  and 
finds  there  a  place  of  refuge.  What  is  this  but  the  flight  of  Mary  with 
her  newly  bom  child,  before  the  massacre  by  Herod?  When  this  child 
is  '<  caught  up  to  God,"  Satan  and  his  coadjutors  follow  him  in  their 
rage,  and  assay  to  enter  the  upper  regions  in  the  pursuit.  But  Michael 
and  his  angels  come  forth  to  battle  against  them,  and  they  are  defeated 
and  cast  down  to  the  earth.  Stung  with  rage  and  disappointment,  Sar 
tan,  finding  all  efforts  of  this  nature  to  be  unavailing,  falls  to  persecutiny 
the  church  with  unrelenting  fury.  In  this  state  of  things  commences 
the  combined  action  of  Satan,  the  beast,  and  the  felsn  prophet ;  which 
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abo  is  in  purl  regre$nvey  but  mostly  has  respect  either  to  the  presenty 
or  is  prospective,  i.  e.  it  pertains  to  the  then  future. 

Li  thifl  way  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  has,  with  no  little  tact  and 
A91,  introduced  the  actors  in  the  second  great  catastrophe.  Specific 
BttDies  of  persons  or  nations  he  does  not  give,  at  first ;  but  in  the  pro- 
grsss  of  the  work,  an  episode  (chap.  xviL)  is  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  disclosure.  The  whole  representation  taken  together  could  hardly 
fSiB  to  leave  a  correct  impression  on  the  mind  of  Christian  readers  then 
IMng,  as  to  the  class  of  persecutors  whom  the  writer  meant  to  designate. 

In  circumstances  like  these,  and  for  purposes  such  as  have  been 
nsnied,  what  objection,  on  the  score  of  propriety  and  relevancy,  can  be 
OMde  against  a  proem,  su(*h  as  chap,  xii,  which  is  regreseive  f  Is  it  not 
the  fact,  that  in  nearly  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
an  of  any  considerable  length,  there  is  more  or  less  of  allusion  to  the 
pmttj  and  recounting  of  it  ?  Surely  this  cannot  be  denied.  Why  then 
should  we  refuse  to  John  a  liberty  that  we  concede  to  other  prophets  ? 
And  above  all,  why  should  we  deny  him  such  a  liberty,  when  his  work 
b  far  more  extended  and  complicated,  and  more  nicely  arranged  by  the 
rales  of  art,  than  any  other  single  prophetic  composition  in  all  the  Bi- 
ble ?  Reasonable  criticism  cannot  well  withhold  its  consent  to  such  an 
SRangement. 

(e)  The  circumstance,  that  the  last  part  of  the  book  briefly  adverts 
to  the  very  distamt  future,  cannot  be  brought  as  an  objection  against 
tiie  views  above  exhibited,  respecting  the  more  immediate  object  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  ui^nt  necessities  of  the  times  which  called  it  into 
being. 

The  critical  rea<ler  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  cannot  fail 
to  call  to  mind,  that  a  great  number  of  them  close  with  Messianie 
views,  that  is,  with  prospects  of  the  then  distant  future.  This  is,  one 
vAf^t  almost  say,  the  habitual  order  of  Isaiah's  prophecies ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  it  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  But  when  John  wrote,  the  Mes- 
aiaiiic  age  had  begun.  His  distant  future  muRt  therefore  be  of  another 
kind.  It  is  not  then  the  commencement,  but  the  close,  of  the  Messianic 
period,  which  he  has  developed  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  work.  In 
so  doing,  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  has  only  followed  the  like  path 
with  the  prophets  who  had  preceded  him.  To  them  the  opening  of  the 
Messianic  pmod,  and  specially  its  full  bloom  in  the  Millennium,  was 
tie  highest  part  of  the  climax  which  the  mind  could  then  well  reach. 
Sttdi  a  fnture  condition  of  things,  was  an  almost  indescribable  advance 
bejon^  the  state  of  things  then  present  liVlth  John,  as  with  the  older 
prophets,  the  millennial  state  still  belongs  to  the  distant  future,  and  is 
ananged  accordingly ;  but  the  final  rest  of  the  people  of  God  from  all 
Ae  assaults  of  enemies,  and  the  consununalkm  of  their  hiCT"^^^  ^  ^^ 
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worid  of  light  and  love,  are  advances  bejrond  preceding  prophets.  Mere 
hints  concerning  this  are  all  that  can  be  found  in  those  early  writen ; 
bat  in  the  work  of  John  a  development  is  made,  which,  though  brief 
because  it  belongs  to  the  distant  future,  is  still  like  a  picture  which  to 
the  eye  of  a  beholder  stands  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  canvass. 

But  the  reader  would  greatly  mistake  the  matter,  if  he  should  suppose 
for  a  moment,  that  all  this  is  so  arranged  in  order  merely  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  ancient  prophets.  The  fact  plainly  is,  that  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  Apocalypse,  indeed  we  may  say,  nothing  produces  so  much 
excitement  on  a  true-hearted  reader,  as  the  brief  sketch  which  the  wri- 
ter has  made  of  the  dbtant  future.  It  was  to  the  poor,  suffering  and 
bleeding  martyr,  like  the  sun  rising  in  all  his  splendor  upon  a  region  of 
tempest  and  of  darkness ;  or  hke  the  same  sun  arising  upon  a  benighted 
mariner,  who  has  been  tossed  upon  the  mountain-wave  and  driven  by 
fierce  winds  until  the  roar  of  breakers  begins  to  be  heard.  The  Apoca- 
lypse places  the  harbour  in  full  view,  on  which  no  storms  of  sorrow  or 
persecution  ever  beat. 

Such  are  the  general  views  which  should  be  taken  by  an  interpreter 
of  the  Apocalypse,  who  expects  to  follow  on  in  the  path  which  its  author 
trod.  He  must  go  back,  and  think  and  feel  and  sympathise  with  the 
author  of  the  book  and  the  Christians  of  his  day.  He  must  allow  him 
all  the  latitude,  which  poetry,  symbol — ^long-continued  symbol,  protract- 
ed beyond  previous  example— epopee,  numerosiQr  in  the  relative  parts 
of  the  book,  and  moreover  the  different  circumstances  in  which  the  au- 
thor wrote,  can  justly  claim.  More  than  this  he  need  not  do ;  in  order 
to  make  the  book  appear  intelligible  and  consistent  Less  than  this 
would  be  f^t  to  mislead  the  critic,  and  to  present  the  book  as  full  of  in- 
congruities, or  at  least  of  unintelligible  representations. 

(d)  The  TIMES  which  are  so  frequently  designated  in  chap,  xi — ^xiii. 
of  the  Apocalypse,  might  constitute  a  fruitful  theme  of  disquisition, 
among  the  topics  which  are  important  to  be  understood  by  an  interpre- 
ter. I  shall  here  premise,  however,  only  some  general  considerations ; 
reserving  a  particular  discussion  of  them  for  an  JSxcursus  on  passages 
where  the  designations  of  them  occur. 

It  so  hi^pens,  that  the  apparently  mysterious  designations  of  time,  in 
the  passage  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  all  occur,  either  lite- 
rally or  virtually,  in  the  book  ct  DanieL  Thus  the  forty  and  two  months, 
Bev.  II:  2.  13:  5;  the  1260  days,  Bev.  11:  3  and  12:  6;  the  time, 
times,  and  half  a  time,  Rev.  12:  14 — all  of  them  «•  Sj-  years  or  1260 
days— occur  in  the  form  of  time,  Hmes,  and  a  half  or  dividing  of  time, 
in  Dan.  7:  25  and  12:  7.  Must  the  interpreter  regard  these  designa- 
tions, in  the  book  before  us,  as  literal  or  as  symbolical  t 

Most  interpreters  in  Germany,  of  late,  have  leaned  to  the  symbolical 
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side ;  as  did  Yitringay  in  a  more  remote  period.  Lacke,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Apocal3rp8e  (§  59),  appealing  to  Matt  24:  86  and  Acts 
1:  7y  which  declare  that  ^  the  Father  alone  has  the  knowledge  of  times 
and  seasons  in  his  power ;'  appealing  also  to  the  consideration,  that  no 
ized  chronological  dates  are  anywhere  aimed  at  in  the  Apocalypse,  from 
which  we  can  make  out  a  reckoning  of  times  with  any  accuracy ;  then 
goes  on  to  say :  ^  These  considerations  decide  fully  in  favour  of  the 
liermeneutical  position,  that  chnmology  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  accordance 
with  the  design  of  the  writer,  acts  only  a  very  suhordinate  part,  and 
that  the  numbers  in  general  must  be  regarded,  and  interpreted,  merely 
•a  prophetic  symbols  of  general  relations  of  time  that  cannot  be  com- 
puted with  any  exactness."  p.  572.  In  like  manner  Ewald,  Steudel, 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  and  many  others  have  decided,  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  days  of  Joseph  Mede,  most  commenta- 
ton  in  the  English  world  have  made  each  of  the  1260  days  to  stand  for 
jfvori,  and  striven  to  show  when  the  period  in  each  case  commences,  and 
of  course  when  it  terminates. 

This  last  opinion  I  have  elsewhere  examined,*  and  shall  not  go  into 
any  discussion  of  it  here.  The  leading  considerations  respecting  it,  I 
would  hope  to  present  in  an  Excursus  on  the  passages  in  Revelation 
which  are  referred  to  above.  I  will  only  say,  that  of  all  the  opinions 
ever*  thrust  upon  the  hermeneutics  of  prophecy,  I  know  of  none  more 
migrounded  or  untenable  than  this. 

In  a  different  way,  and  more  respectfully,  I  feel  obliged  to  speak  re- 
QMCting  the  opinion  of  Lijcke  and  others,  in  regard  to  the  eymboUeal 
designation  or  use  of  numbers  in  the  Apocalypse.  Such  a  use  is  made, 
times  almost  without  number,  of  seven^  and  three^  and  in  some  measure 
of  left,  and /orfy,  and  one  thousand^  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  partly  in 
the  New.  But  such  a  use  cannot  be  called  common  or  frequent,  in  re- 
gwd  to  any  numbers  excepting  three,  seven,  and  one  thousand.  We 
have  seen  above,  what  part  three  and  seven  act  in  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  relative  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  a  multitude  of  its 
subcN'dinate  groupings. 

But  in  the  case  before  us,  none  of  these  numbers  are  concerned. 
There  is  no  uiu$  loquendi,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  position  taken  by 
Ukkej  unless  indeed  he  can  make  out  something  like  this  from  Dan.  7: 
t5  and  12: 7.  My  conviction  however  is,  that  this  cannot  well  be  done. 
inW  timej  time$y  and  half  a  time,  in  Daniel,  manifestly  apply  in  a  literal 
tense  to  the  period  in  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  persecuted  the  Jews, 
Intcmipted  the  temple-service,  and  profaned  the  sanctuary.  Moreover, 
the  limitation  of  time  is  hbtorically  true  and  correct     If  then  a  sym- 

*  In  my  little  work  entitled  HinU  on  tk$  tnUrj^rttetiom  ofProphMcy. 
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bofie  V8e  only  k  made  bj  John  of  Hie  period  joBt  named,  it  is  peealiar 
to  himaelf,  and  not  in  the  way  of  analogy.  The  passages  respecting  the 
thiee  and  a  half  years  of  drooght  in  the  days  of  Elijah  (James  5:  17. 
Luke  4:  25),  look  somewhat  as  if  this  period  had  become  a  kind  of 
pfoverlnal  or  symbolical  one ;  and  probably  sach  a  usage  in  speech  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  Dan.  7:  25.  12: 7.  Bnt  in  the  cases  before  us 
in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  my  belief  that  a  just  exposition  of  the  passages 
that  are  concerned  with  the  designations  of  time,  in  this  book,  and  a 
pioper  inrestigation  of  ancient  history,  will  show  that  the  writer  need 
not  be  understood  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  usual  and  literal  one* 
If  the  events  predicted  in  connection  with  these  periods  of  time  actually 
took  place,  (minute  accuracy  of  dayf  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed or  demanded),  then  what  good  objection  can  be  made  against  the 
literal  exegesis  of  the  designations  in  question  ?  None ;  at  least  this 
seCTDS  to  be  plain ;  for  what  rule  is  more  certain  in  hermenentics,  than 
that  every  passage  is  to  be  litereUfy  interpreted,  unless  there  is  some 
good  and  cogent  reason  why  it  cannot  be  ?  If  a  literal  inteipretation 
should  make  a  sense  frigid,  inept,  impossible,  or  higiily  improbable,  then 
it  must  be  abandoned.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  no  one  can  contend 
that  any  of  these  senses  would  be  deduced  from  the  text  by  a  literal 
interpretation.  Consequentiy  we  are  bound  to  follow  it  And  we  are 
the  more  specially  bound  to  do  so,  because  number$  employed  in  the 
designations  of  time  cannot,  in  any  cases  of  usual  occurrence,  be  regard- 
ed as  tropical,  or  as  being  employed  only  in  the  way  of  symbol. 

In  regard  to  a  few  of  the  cases  where  time  is  designated  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, it  seems  plain  that  the  mere  literal  signification  is  not  to  be  rigidly 
insisted  on.  For  example ;  the  church  in  Smyrna  are  told,  that  they 
shall  have  tribulation  ten  days,  Rev.  2:  10 ;  where  merely  a  very  short 
period  is  doubtiess  meant.  The  locusts  that  come  up  from  the  bottom- 
less pit  are  to  torment  men  Jive  months^  Rev.  9:  5 ;  where  the  usual  pe- 
riod in  which  the  natural  locusts  develope  themselves  is  designated, 
while  the  figurative  sense  of  the  whole  passage  is  not  limited  in  this 
way,  i.  e.  the  figurative  locusts  are  not  restrained  within  that  exact  pe- 
riod of  development,  but  the  writer  merely  signifies,  that  they,  like  the 
natural  locusts,  are  to  have  their  full  and  appropriate  development.  The 
three  and  a  halfda/ift,  in  which  the  two  witnesses  lie  dead  in  the  streets 
of  the  great  city.  Rev.  11:11,  seem  to  receive  their  limitation  from  the 
three  and  a  half  years  so  frequentiy  employed  in  chap,  xi — xiiL  It  of 
course  designates  but  a  very  short  period,  one  within  which  the  corpses 
of  the  slain  would  not  putrefy  and  dissolve.  An  exact  and  literal  de- 
signation of  time  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  an  object  with  the  wri- 
ter, in  such  cases  as  these. 

The  thoutand  yean  in  chap.  xz.  is  a  case  that  might  admit  of  some 
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tion.  The  frequent  use  of  a  tkou$€md  yean  for  %  period  of  tuna 
long  and  in  its  nature  indefinite,  is  so  frequent  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
one  might  easilj  rest  satisfied  with  such  a  use  in  the  case  before  us ; 
ibr  there  would  be  good  exegetical  ground  from  general  analogy.  In 
iatL,  little  can  be  reasonably  said  against  such  an  interpretatioa.  After 
all,  however,  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  the  writer  does  not  mean 
here,  as  in  chap,  xi-^xiii,  to  be  literally  interpreted  in  r^ard  to  the  de- 
agnation  of  time.  My  belief  is,  that  the  analogy  of  the  book  itself  rather 
demands  a  literal  interpretation  in  this  case ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  ar- 
gument from  analogy  is  here  a  very  forcible  one.  The  instance  of  the 
ikouiond  years  in  Rev.  xx,  is  in  many  respects  not  like  the  cases  re- 
^Mcting  time  in  Rev.  xi — ^xiii.  And  even  in  regard  to  these  latter 
cases,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  no  one,  who  is  well  versed  in 
the  interpretation  of  prophetic  periods  in  general,  and  is  especially  con- 
versant with  the  uses  of  the  numbers  three  and  seven  in  the  Scriptures, 
would  think  of  being  confined  to  the  exactness  of  a  day,  or  a  week,  or 
even  a  month,  in  the  designation  of  such  periods  as  three  and  a  half 
years.  This  is  half  of  the  number  seven ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  in  which 
such  numbers  are  employed  to  designate  time,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing  nice  regard  to  fractions  of  time  cannot  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected 

This  may  suffice  at  present  for  the  topic  now  before  us.  There  is 
iome  good  reason,  moreover,  as  I  may  with  propriety  suggest,  for  being 
eiqilicit  and  somewhat  definite  here.  Every  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  history  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  for  these  last  two  centuries,  must 
well  know  what  boundless  conjectures  have  been  indulged  about  the 
times  designated  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  what  airy  speculations  and  phan- 
tasies have  been  built  upon  them.  It  is  time  that  they  were  brought  to 
an  end. 

(5)  I  dose  this  view  of  the  exegetical  principles  by  which  we  must 
be  guided  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  some  general  sug- 
gestions, which  are  not  indeed  of  a  novel  nature  (for  they  are  im- 
l^ied  in  what  has  been  said),  but  still  are  important  and  easily  under* 
Btood,  although  they  require  experience  and  skill  in  order  that  a  right 
application  of  them  should  be  made.  These  suggestions  are,  that  while 
all  allow  the  Apocalypse  to  be  a  book  of  symbols  throughout,  few  have 
preserved  a  happy  medium  in  explaining  them.  There  is  a  Scylla  and 
a  Charybdis  here.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  resolve  all  into  the  mere 
elements  of  Jewish  civil  history,  and  the  primary  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity over  Jewish  imbeiief  and  obstinacy,  as  many  have  done ;  if  we 
can  find  (with  Eichbom  and  Herder)  the  two-  witnesses  in  the  two  Jew- 
ish high  priests,  and  (with  ZiiUig)  the  seven  hills  and  seven  kings 
{of  Rev.  XYU.)  in  Jerusalem ;  then  we  must  make  our  way  by  mere 
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ibree  tfanragli  many  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  book,  and  never 
can  be  satisfied  that  we  have  obeyed  the  dictates  oi  hermenentics.  And 
•0  with  the  scheme  of  interpretation  which  makes  everything,  or  neari  j 
crerydung,  in  the  book  refer  merely  to  the  destruction  of  the  heathemm 
These  two  schemes  are  cGfierent  and  opposite  methods  of  the  like  fiindar* 
mental  error.  Another  and  not  less  important  error,  however,  is,  to  ^wn- 
eraHze  everjrthing  in  the  book  to  sach  an  extent,  that  nothing  of  the  cof»- 
er0tt  remains.  The  wars,  the  battles,  the  famines,  etc,  are  not  only  ab- 
stract, but  the  parties  or  agents  concerned  with  them  are  also  abstractioos ; 
and  so,  all  vanishes  away  at  last  into  thin  air ;  or  if  it  be  an  object  of  vi- 
sion at  all,  it  is  one  which  is  seen  only  through  a  mbty  atmosphere,  and 
with  great  indistinctness.  ^  In  medio  tutissimns."  All  symbol  must 
HAVE  SOXBTHINO  REAL  FOR  ITS  BASIS.  There  must  be  historic  facts, 
and  historic  existences,  concerned  with  such  a  series  of  symbols  as  are 
here  found.  But  individual  and  specific  events,  or  detaib  of  invasions, 
battles,  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  like,  we  should  not  look  for,  becanse  it 
is  not  to  the  writer's  purpose  to  give  them ;  and  above  all  it  is  not  to  his 
purpose,  to  write  the  civil  or  natural  history  of  remote  ages.  The  wants 
and  woes  of  the  times  are  a  good  and  important  guide  to  the  interpreter, 
ill  these  cases  of  danger.  Let  him  beware,  and  not  make  the  book  a 
mere  declamatory  hariolatton  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  injure 
it  by  giving  it  a  definiteness  in  respect  to  minute  historical  significancy, 
which  would  destroy  all  reasonable  ground  of  its  having  been  useful  to 
the  church  in  primitive  times,  and  mar  all  prospect  of  its  religious  useful- 
ness in  after  ages. 

§  13.  Original  Readert  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  their  circumstances. 

When  Paul  inscribes  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Grala- 
tians,  Philippians,  etc.,  no  sober  critic  thinks  of  calling  in  question, 
whether  the  respective  churches  which  he  addresses  had  a  real  exis- 
tence, nor  whether  Paul  meant  that  what  he  said  in  these  cases  should 
be  historically  interpreted.  It  would  be  deemed  quite  a  superfluous 
labour,  to  undertake  the  formal  task  of  vindicating  such  an  interpre- 
tation. 

Why  should  not  the  same  principles  be  applied  to  the  Apocalypse, 
which  is  introduced  by  epistles  addressed  to  seven  different  churches, 
and  which  purports  to  treat  of  matters  deeply  interesting  to  those 
churches  ?  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written,  there  were  Christian  churches  at  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos, 
Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea.  It  is  conceded  that 
John,  (whether  apostle  or  presbyter),  who  names  himself  as  the  author 
ef  Uie  book,  lived  at  or  near  Ephesus  about  this  period.    Whoever  he 
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he  must  have  been  a  man  of  conspicuous  character  and  great  in- 
fluence. Such  a  book,  if  we  have  made  a  right  estimate  of  it  in  the 
preceding  pages,  never  came  from  any  ordinary  hand  or  common-place 
writer.  At  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  work,  he  earnestly  com- 
mends it  to  the  most  solemn  and  diligent  attention  of  the  churches  whom 
he  addresses,  and  guards  carefully  against  any  interpolations  or  abscis- 
sions of  it  All  this  looks  like  reality,  and  has  at  least  the  appearance 
of  much  earnestness,  and  of  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  churches. 

Would  any  simple-minded  and  unsophisticated  reader  ever  think  of 
patting  all  this  to  the  account  of  mere  symbol,  or  of  profound  mysticism  ? 
Never,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  such  a  thought  enter  his  mind.  It  is 
only  after  tlie  body  of  the  wori^  has  been  read,  and  many  symbolic  and 
dark  and  difficult  passages  have  been  found  there,  that  any  reader  begins 
to  devise  some  mystic  exegesis  for  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of  this  book. 

I  shall  merely  glance  at  some  of  the  elTorts  that  have  been  made,  to 
put  a  mystical  interpretation  on  the  proem  in  quc^stion.  It  has  become 
unnecessary,  at  last,  to  canvass  at  any  great  length  the  extravagant  posi- 
tioDS  that  have  been  taken  and  defended  with  not  a  little  zeal,  in  days 
that  are  past. 

The  earliest  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse,  whose  work  is  extant, 
is  Victorinus,  bishop  of  Petavio,*  who  deceased  about  A.  D.  303,  and 
who  therefore  was  a  contemporary  of  Irenaeus.  Ilis  work  written  in 
Latin,  although  doubtless  interpolated  and  changed  here  and  there,  stiU 
preserves,  as  is  more  generally  conceded,  the  great  outlines  of  thought, 
which  it  originally  exhibited.  On  p.  415,  Victorinus  says:  "What 
John  addresses  to  one  church,  he  addresses  to  alL  Paul  has  first  taught 
OS,  that  there  are  seven  churches  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  seven 
churches  named  mean  the  church  catholic.  That  John  might  observe 
the  same  method,  he  has  not  exceeded  the  number  of  seven  churches." 
T\liat  Victorinus  means  in  respect  to  Paul,  is,  that  by  writing  to  seven 
churches,  and  only  to  seven,  he  has  taught  us  that  all  the  churches  are 
comprehended  in  this  number ;  and  hence  he  deduces  the  principle,  that 
John,  when  he  names  seven  churches,  means,  in  the  same  way  as  Paul, 
to  comprise  all  the  churches  in  the  world. 

In  this  view  of  the  number  seven,  as  thus  employed  by  John,  Tico- 
niuB  Afer  of  the  fourth  century,  and  Arethas  of  Cappadocia  who  belong- 
ed to  the  sixth,  accord ;  as  many  other  interpreters  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  have  also  done.  But  still  there  is  some  variety  of  opinion  among 
interpreters  of  this  class.  The  distinguished  abbot  Joachim  (Cent.  12), 
Grotius,  Vitringn,  and  others,  suppose  the  various  states  of  the  seven 
churches  in  ^isia,  to  designate  the  various  conditions  in  which  the 

*  See.  in  fiiblioth.  Max.  Patrum,  Tom.  III.  p.  414  seq. 
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eliurch  of  Christ  will  suooessively  be,  down  to  the  end  of-  the  world ; 
see  Yitr.  in  Apoc  p.  32.  But  even  among  those  who  defend  this  last 
peculiar  and  mystic  sense  of  the  epistle  to  the  seven  chorches,  there  is 
not  an  entire  concord  of  views.  One  class,  for  example,  hold  that  the 
interpretation  is  to  be  purely  and  solely  mystical ;  and  these  assign  even 
to  the  proper  names  employed  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  charchesy  a 
mystical  meaning.  Thus  '^aia  is  said  to  mean  eiatioy  a  symbolical 
designation  for  the  race  of  man  which  is  elevated ;  "E^Mog  means  re- 
mission,  »>  aqteai^,  and  so  means  she  who  has  remitted  her^rst  love,  etc. ; 
JifWQva  means  the  excellent  myrrh-^perfume  of  the  cross,  etc ;  and  thus 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  seven  names.  In  this  way,  there  is  no 
vestige  left  of  any  special  relation  of  the  Apocal3rpse  to  the  churches  of 
Asia.  But  another  class  of  the  mystical  interpreters,  justly  apprehend- 
ing that  such  egregious  trifling  as  this  can  never  be  rendered  tolerable  \o 
the  community  of  critics,  have  conceded  that  there  is  a  literal  sense, 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  the  addresses  and  inscriptions  to 
the  churches  ;  while,  as  they  aver,  there  is  also  a  secondary  and  mys- 
tical sense  which  is  by  far  the  more  noble  and  excellent,  inasmach  as  it 
has  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  churches  down  to  the  end  of  time. 

Yitringa  has  attempted  to  defend  this  last  position  at  length,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Rev.  1:  20.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  examine  his 
arguments  at  length  in  respect  to  this  matter.  Suffice  it  merely  to  sug- 
gest a  few  hints.  (1)  The  douUe  sense  which  Yitringa  assumes,  is 
wholly  inadmissible,  on  any  grounds  of  sober  and  rational  exegesis. 
(2)  If  the  states  of  the  church  universal  are  represented  by  the  seven 
epistles,  then  are  they  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  even  contradic- 
tory. To  avoid  this,  Yitringa  assumes  that  they  are  successive.  But 
what  is  there  elsewhere  in  all  the  Bible  to  show,  that  the  church  is  suc- 
cessively to  put  on  the  phases  of  character  here  indicated ;  and  specially, 
to  show  that  her  last  state,  near  the  end  of  time,  and  after  all  her  ene- 
mies are  conquered,  will  be  like  to  that  of  the  church  at  Laodicea? 
The  whole  structure  of  such  an  edifice  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  cas- 
tle in  the  air.  It  is  indeed  the  offspring  of  nothing  but  invagination ; 
for  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  prologue  or  epilogue  of  the  Apocalypse, 
adapted  to  establish  any  conclusions  of  this  kind,  or  to  favour  the  indul- 
gence of  such  imaginations.  The  whole  is  mere  gratuitous  assimiption ; 
assumption,  moreover,  which  in  no  sense  whatever  adds  to  the  signifi- 
cancy,  the  dignity,  or  the  importance  of  the  Apocalypse.  John,  when 
he  addressed  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  expected,  and  might  well  ex- 
pect, that  what  he  said  to  those  churches  would  apply  and  be  profitable 
to  all  other  churches,  just  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  other  churches 
should  resemble  those  of  the  Christians  in  Asia.  The  case  is  of  exactly 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  Paul's  epistles.     These  are  addressed  to  par- 
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ticulw  churches ;  they  are  adapted  to  their  wants  and  woes,  their  errors 
and  their  virtues,  their  dangers  and  their  trials,  their  outward  pressures 
and  their  inward  struggles.  Of  course,  inasmucli  as  men,  and  Chris- 
tuuis,  are  essentially  the  same  m  all  ages,  so  the  admonitions  and  in- 
ilruetions  of  Paul,  with  yery  few  exceptions,  will  be  useful,  and  in  this 
sense  adapted,  to  all  generatious  down  to  the  end  of  time.  Even  so 
with  the  Apocalyptic  epistlc^s.  Consequeutly  the  mode  of  exegesis 
which  regards  them  as  originally  addressed  to  specific  churches,  does 
not  abate  in  any  degree  from  the  liighest  usefulness  which  cuu  be  as- 
signed to  them.  No  ground  of  interpretation  which  is  firm,  can  make 
them  appUcable  and  useful  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  beyond  the 
line  now  drawn.  None  can  make  them  more  useful  witliin  tlmt  line, 
than  the  one  just  projjosed.  Mysticism  is  quite  out  of  place,  in  such  a 
matter  as  this.  All  there  is  about  it,  wliich  has  any  appearance  of  the 
mystical  or  the  symbolical,  is,  that  just  seven  churches,  and  no  more,  are 
addressed.  Other  churches  there  were  in  that  near  neighbourhood. 
There  were  churches  at  Colosse,  at  Magnesia,  at  Tralles;  doubtless 
there  were  churches  also  at  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the 
seven  churches  addressed ;  but  John  has  named  only  seven.  Some 
reason  for  this  there  was,  beyond  a  doubt  It  might  be  the  fact,  tliat 
John  was  more  acquainted  with  those  seven  churches,  than  with  others. 
It  might  be,  that  the  seven  were  more  considerable  and  numerous.  It 
miglit  be,  that  they  wx're  in  greater  need  of  admonition,  or  encourage- 
ment. Or,  (what  is  far  more  probable  still),  seven,  and  only  so  many, 
may  have  been  named,  because  the  sevenfold  divisions  and  groups  of 
various  kinds  and  of  various  objects,  constitute  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  form  of  the  Apocaly])se  throughouL  It  would  even  have  been  incon- 
gruous with  the  rest  of  the  book,  liad  more  tluui  seven  churches  been 
addressed.  One  luis  only  to  become  familiar  with  the  structure  of  the 
book,  and  all  necessity  of  argument  in  this  case  Ls  superseded.  Nothing 
more  is  requisite  than  to  supiK)se,  that  the  number  is  limited  to  seven 
merely  for  the  sake  of  congruity ;  and  that  so  many,  moreover,  are  ad- 
dressed, in  order  that  all  the  usual  varieties  of  condition  and  character, 
among  the  Christians  of  that  time,  should  be  brought  under  the  writcr^s 
iaspection  and  receive  appropriate  counsel  from  him.  When  Luke 
wrote  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  although  he  did  so  in 
paiticalar  for  the  sake  of  Theophilus,  does  any  one  suppose,  that  he  de- 
signed that  his  books  should  be  confined  within  a  circle  so  narrow  ?  Or 
did  Paul,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  or  others,  design 
or  wish  that  his  epistles  should  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  those  re- 
speetive  churches  ?  If  such  a  thing  may  be  imagined,  it  cannot  well  be 
beiieved.  Even  so  with  John.  There  may  be,  there  doubtless  was, 
good  reason  why  his  book  should  be  peculiarly  addressed  to  seven 
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churches ;  but  there  was  and  is  good  reason,  why  what  be  has  written 
should  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  churches. 

Mystical  interpretation,  then,  is  out  of  place  here.  The  natural  and 
obvious  sense  of  words  is  never  to  be  departed  from,  when  the  meaning 
18  significant,  congruous,  accordant  with  historical  facts,  and  worthy  of 
the  cause  of  Chrisdanity  and  of  the  writer.  All  these  requisitions  are 
answered  by  the  simple  historical  interi)retation  of  proper  names  and 
places,  as  exhibited  in  the  inscriptions  of  John's  seven  epistles.  And 
sach  being  the  case,  further  dispute  in  relation  to  the  subject  would 
seem  to  be  superfluous. 

I  pass  on,  then,  to  other  topics ;  but  I  must  not  pass,  however,  with- 
out briefly  adverting  beforehand  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Herder  and 
Harenberg,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  so  much  by  writing  upon 
the  Apocalypse.  In  particular,  Herder  refers  everything,  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  to  the  destruction  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  But  then 
comes  the  problem :  How  could  John  address  to  seven  churches  in  AsiOf 
what  was  intended  for  the  churches  of  Judea  f  liis  solution  is  curious. 
He  says,  that  <  the  sending  of  the  book  to  Palestine  was  unnecessary, 
because  the  discourse  of  our  Saviour  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem was  well  known  there  already ;  and  then  the  additional  disclosures 
in  the  Apocalypse  respecting  troubles  and  sufferings  yet  to  come,  would 
have  tormented  and  discouraged  the  churches  there ;'  Maran  Atha,  p. 
281  seq.  One  can  scarcely  credit  the  testimony  of  his  eyes,  when  he 
reads  such  a  passage  in  Herder.  So  then,  John's  attempt  to  write  a 
book  in  order  to  encourage,  animate,  and  console  Christians,  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  had  it  been  sent  to  the  place  for  which  it  was  designed,  would 
have  done  more  harm  than  good !  It  follows  of  course,  that  John  must 
have  been  very  pooriy  employed  in  writing  it ;  and  moreover,  he  must 
have  been  a  very  diflTerent  sort  of  a  writer,  from  the  John  whom  Herder 
has  cliaracterized  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Harenberg  also  avers,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  for  Hebrew 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  all  the  leading  parts  of  it  have  respect 
only  to  Palestine.  The  book  everywhere  presupposes  readers,  he  says, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  with  all  the  Jew- 
ish rites,  ceremonies,  and  Cabbala.  And  when  the  question  forces  itself 
upon  him :  Why  then  did  John  address  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  f 
he  has  a  most  singular  answer  to  give.  '  The  Jews  of  Asia,'  says  he, 
<  had  at  Jerusalem  separate  schools  and  synagogues.  The  ground  on 
which  these  stood,  was  named  Asia.  The  number  of  schools  upon  that 
ground  was  seven ;  and  these  bore,  respectively,  the  names  which  93^ 
pear  in  the  inscriptions  to  the  seven  epistles ;  like  the  English  schools 
at  Rome,  in  the  8th  century,  which  bore  the  names  of  the  Heptarchy ;' 
£rklarung,  etc,  p.  67  seq.    To  refute  this,  no  reader  fdll  now  require. 
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J£  men  who  have  studied  the  Apocalypse  so  much  as  Herder  and  Ha- 
renberg,  and  done  so  much  to  explain  and  vindicate  it  in  various  re- 
wpedSj  are  driven  to  such  conceits,  in  order  to  save  their  peculiar  theory 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  book,  it  is  enough  to  show  that  their 
tbeory  cannot  be  correct.  Indeed  it  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, that,  after  the  close  of  chap,  xi,  another  power  than  that  of  the 
Jbws  is  concerned,  and  another  country  than  that  of  Palestine. 

In  a  word,  neither  the  state  of  facts,  nor  the  laws  of  interpretation, 
require  or  even  permit  us  to  suppose,  that  the  original  readers  to  whom 
the  Apocalypse  was  addressed,  were  other  and  diiferent  from  those  who 
are  named  in  the  inscription  of  the  book.  With  all  tender  affection  and 
earnestness  the  writer  greets  them ;  to  them  he  commends  the  reading 
and  study  of  his  book ;  and  on  them  he  makes  the  most  solemn  injunc- 
doo  neither  to  add  to  nor  detract  from  it.  What  good  reason  now  can 
any  one  give,  for  supposing  all  this  to  be  a  mere  imaginary  and  sym- 
bolic matter  ?  John  wrote  for  somebody ;  he  had  readers ;  and  his 
woi^  itself  assigns  the  place  where  he  lived,  and  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  it,  as  the  circle  within  which  he  first  of  all  designed  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence by  writing  his  book.  Can  anything  be  more  natural,  more  pro- 
bable, more  easy  to  be  believed,  than  that  the  Apocalypse  has  given  a 
true  account  with  respect  to  the  original  readers,  and  the  places  where 
they  lived  ? 

What  is  there,  moreover,  in  the  contents  of  the  book,  which  prevents 
our  giving  entire  credit  to  the  account  which  the  Apocalypse  itself  ob- 
Tiously  appears  to  give  of  all  these  matters  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that  the 
Aiiaiic  Jews  had  little  concern  with  the  persecutions  or  the  destiny  of 
Judea  ?  This  cannot  be  true.  All  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were 
ftill  of  Jews.  Many  of  these,  even  of  the  Christian  party,  went  up  to 
the  yearly  feasts,  because  they  still  clave  to  the  law  of  Moses.  All  had 
mnch  sympathy  for  the  land  of  their  fathers — i.  e.  for  the  holy  land  and 
the  holy  temple.  Personal  annoyance  of  Hebrew  Christians  from 
abroad,  when  they  visited  Palestine  in  the  days  of  persecution,  was  In 
all  probability  not  an  uncommon  thing.  At  any  rate,  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians abroad  must  sympathize  deeply  with  those  in  their  native  country, 
who  were  the  subjects  of  a  bloody  persecution.  Asiatic  Christians, 
therefore,  would  be  highly  interested  readers  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
particularly  of  that  part  of  it  which  has  respect  to  Palestine.  If  any 
one,  now,  will  reverse  the  case,  and  make  the  supposition,  that  the  He- 
brew Christians  of  Palestine  are  addressed  ;  then,  on  the  same  ground, 
we  might  ask :  What  interest  could  they  have  in  chap,  xii — xix  ?  But 
in  neither  ease  would  this  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  show  of  argu- 
ment. We  cannot  suppose,  with  any  probability,  that  John  expected 
or  designed  that  his  work  should  be  limited  only  to  one  circle  of  readers. 
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It  mast  Boon  have  been  somewhat  widely  diffiuedi  on  account  of  the 
deeply  interesting  subjects  of  which  it  treated ;  so  that  whoever  tha 
original  readers  were,  it  matters  not,  except  merely  as  the  question  ia 
connected  with  historical  criticism.  In  regard  to  this,  however,  the 
question  is  one  of  great  importance.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  everything 
of  this  nature,  i.  e.  everything  which  respects  the  readers,  or  the  place 
or  the  time  of  the  writing,  is  natural  and  probable,  skepticism  in  regard 
to  the  book  becomes  less  and  less  excusable. 

Yet  one  thing,  it  is  said,  is  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Asiatic  churches. 
The  A4pocalypse  was  written  about  A.  D.  68,  when  persecution  was  in« 
deed  carried  on  at  Rome  with  great  fury ;  but  not  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Consequently  there  is  only  an  apprehended  or  €ifi- 
HeipaHve  persecution  to  be  found  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  writer 
merely  fortifies  his  readers  against  the  days  of  trial  which  he  supposes 
are  coming. 

Of  late  this  opinion  has  become  somewhat  frequent  Neander,  Liicke, 
Gieseler,  and  others  appear  to  favour  it.  But  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self that  such  a  "^ition  is  well-founded.  The  opinion  that  the  perse- 
cution began  at  Rome  in  A.  D.  64,  and  that  it  spread  and  became  gene» 
ral  in  the  provinces^  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  antiquity.  In  mod- 
em times  it  has  had  strenuous  and  able  defenders.  Baldwin,  in  his 
Comm,  ad  Edicta  Imper.;  Launoius,  in  his  Dissert,  ad  loc.  SidpiL 
Severi  ;  Dodwell,  in  his  Dissertt,  Cypr.  ;  and  Mosheim,  in  his  HisL  £cc., 
and  also  in  his  larger  wo^  £>e  Rebus  Christ,  etc ;  as  also  many  others, 
defend  the  ancient  opinion.  This  is  not  the  place  minutely  to  pursue  a 
historical  investigation  respectiilg  it ;  for  the  autliors  named,  or  at  least 
some  of  tliem,  may  be  easily  consulted.  In  the  sequel,  however,  I  shall 
advert  to  a  few  passages  of  ancient  testimony.  What  I  would  say  here 
is,  that  tlie  evidences  of  a  wide  spread  persecution  of  Christians,  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  among  the  Roman  provinces,  seems  to  be  plain 
and  frequent,  not  only  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  in  the  Epbtles  of  the 
New  Testament  The  Apocalypse  commences  with  a  statement,  that 
the  writer  is  in  exile  at  Patmos,  '^  on  account  of  the  word  of  God  and 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Rev.  1:  9.  The  church  at  Ephesus  is 
commended  for  its  patience  and  endurance  of  evil,  and  a  peculiar  reward 
is  promised  to  him  that  avercometh  in  the  great  contest  that  is  supposed 
to  be  going  on,  2:  3,  7.  The  church  at  Sm3rma  is  spoken  of  as  in  a 
suffering  state,  and  as  exposed  to  be  cast  into  prison  by  Satan,  2:  10. 
The  church  at  Pergamos  dwells  where  Satan  has  his  seat,  and  has  al- 
ready witnessed  the  death  of  the  faithful  martyr  Antipas,  2:  13.  To 
the  church  at  Philadelphia  the  promise  is  made,  that  they  shall  be  kept 
tfi  the  hour  of  trial  that  is  coming  upon  all  the  toorldj  3:  10.  In  every 
case,  the  close  of  the  epistle  to  each  church  contains  a  promise  t^  n- 
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n^  to  him  who  \$  victor^  viz.  in  the  great  contest  which  was  evidently 
going  on.  All  the  writer's  earnest  warnings,  counsels,  and  enoourage- 
ittentB,  appear  to  have  their  basis  mainly  in  such  a  state  of  things.  The 
Tcry  structure  and  theme  of  the  whole  book  indicates  the  same  state. 
What  is  all  the  struggle,  and  what  are  all  the  victories  ?  The  strug- 
1^  is  with  penectUors ;  the  victories  are  over  the  enemies  and  the 
viaters  of  the  church,  first  in  Palestine,  then  through  the  Romish  em- 
pa«.  Accordingly  the  great  army  presented  in  chap,  vi,  is  the  symbol 
of  destruction  to  the  persecutors  of  the  church.  This  is  made  definitely 
certain,  by  Rev.  6:  10,  11.  Verse  11  indeed  renders  it  certain,  that 
when  the  book  was  written,  or  at  any  rate  when  the  vision  was  seen, 
Ike  persecution  was  then  going  on,  and  many  more  martyrs  were  still  to 
be  made.  This  would  decide  against  putting  off  the  composition  of  the 
book  until  after  Nero's  death,  in  case  it  respects  persecution  out  of  Pa- 
lestine ;  foB  all  agree,  that  persecution  ceased  immediately,  in  the  Ro- 
Bttn  empire,  after  the  death  of  Nero.  But  here,  persecution  in  Judea 
is  the  theme  of  the  writer.  Chap.  xi.  represents  a  scene  of  persecution 
in  the  very  last  stages  of  the  war  in  Palestine ;  for  the  writer  evidently 
aeans  by  this  representation,  to  show  the  aggravated  guilt  of  the  Jews, 
and  how  well  they  deserved  the  punishment  infiicted  upon  them.  In 
chap,  xii,  Satan,  having  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  Sa- 
tioar,  is  exhibited  as  greatly  enraged  against  Christians,  and  woe  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  is  predicted,  by  reason  of  his  enmity.  In  chap. 
zni.  we  find  Satan,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  all  combined  to  op- 
pRss,  persecute,  and  destroy  Christians.  Some  of  them  are  sent  into 
exile,  and  some  are  slain  with  the  sword,  13: 10.  I  can  scarcely  doubt, 
that  in  this  passage  John  touches  his  own  case,  and  threatens  a  violent 
death  to  Nero  because  of  his  bloody  persecutions.  Rome  is  presented 
in  17:  €,  as  ''  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  with  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  And  when  her  destruction  comes,  apostles  and 
prophets  are  called  to  rejoice  that  God  hath  avenged  them  on  her — ^her 
who  had  so  long  persecuted  and  destroyed  the  church.  Interspersed 
efrerywhere  are  passages,  which  show  a  deep  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
present  and  urgent  persecution.  The  martyrs  who  remain  steadfast  un- 
to death,  or  (as  the  writer  expresses  himself)  die  in  the  Lord,  are  pro- 
noonced  peculiarly  blessed,  14: 13.  To  crown  all,  the  first  resurrection, 
the  living  and  reigning  with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  is  held  out  as  the 
peealiar  reward  of  those,  who  are  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus  and 
for  the  word  of  Crod,  20:  4.  And  when  the  awful  curse  is  brought  to 
Tiew,  which  will  rest  on  those  that  are  excluded  (rom  the  new  Jerusa- 
leniy  the  fearful  and  unconfding,  i.  e.  those  who  have  renounced  Chris- 
tianity in  the  day  of  trial  by  persecutions,  are  placed  in  the  front  rank 
of  tfio  condemned,  21:  8.    In  fact,  at  the  very  outset,  the  writer,  in 
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gtating  his  exile  to  Patmos,  declares  that  he  is  an  ddsXtpog  in  afflictioiiy 
and  a  avyxotprnvig  in  the  same  with  those  whom  he  addresses.  In  a 
word ;  Christians  were  suffering  everywhere,  at  any  rate  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor as  well  as  at  Rome.  The  whole  manner  and  matter  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, then,  bears  the  most  indelible  marks  of  having  originated  ingrmn' 
H  persectUianey  L  e.  whilst  persecution  was  raging.  There  is  no  room 
for  mistake  in  this  matter.  Of  course,  if  written  brfore  the  destniction 
of  Jerusalem,  as  it  evidently  was,  it  must  have  been  written'  under  Ne^ 
ro's  reign,  L  e.  before  the  persecution  ceased ;  for  it  did  cease  imme- 
diately after  his  death. 

When  Peter  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  r^ons  of  Aaa.  Minor,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  distant  ones,  persecution  was  then  and  there 
raging;  as  is  plain  from  1  Pet  1:  6,  7.  2:  20,  21.  3:  14»  17.  4:  1,  7, 
13 — 19.  5:  9.  James,  who  seems  to  have  addressed  foreign  Hebrew 
Christians  in  general,  begins  with  counsel  to  those  who  are  subjected  to 
severe  trials,  1:  2 — i ;  and  to  this  condition  he  afterwards  adverts,  2:  6. 
5:  6^11.  Disclosures  of  a  similar  nature  are  not  wanting  in  Paul's 
latest  epistles ;  e.  g.  the  second  to  Timothy  and  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, chap.  X.  xii,  (that  is,  allowing  their  genuineness),  and  in  some 
others.  The  persecutions  elsewhere  mentioned  by  Paul,  are  partial  and 
local,  for  they  belong  to  earlier  periods. 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  most  of  the  later  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
No  wonder  that  Ewald,  after  adverting  to  the  recent  opinion  that  Ne- 
ro's persecution  was  limited  to  the  city  of  Home,  says,  in  respect  to  its 
general  extension,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  that  '*  the  proofs  of  it  are 
so  manifest,  ut  quo  jure  dubitemus  non  appareat^*  p.  2. 

The  earlier  Christian  histories  have  perished,  so  that  we  cannot  draw 
from  them  directly  any  confirmation  of  the  views  that  have  now  been 
given.  Eusebius  (XL  25)  has  only  a  short  paragraph  on  the  persecu- 
tion of  Nero.  He  speaks  of  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  persecuted  it ;  and  then 
he  describes  the  maityrdom  of  Paul  and  of  Peter  under  Nero's  reign. 
In  his  account  of  the  persecution  of  Domitian  (HI.  17),  he  says  that 
this  emperor  was  the  follower  of  NeTo  in  his  hatred  and  persecution  of 
Christians,  and  that  he  was  the  second  who  persecuted  the  church. 
Neither  here,  nor  in  the  preceding  account,  does  Eusebius  give  any  ex- 
press limitation  to  the  persecutions  of  either  emperor,  but  speaks  of 
both  in  the  same  general  way.  Sulpicius  Severus,  however,  about  A.  D. 
408,  in  his  Historiae  Sacrae  (II.  28),  speaks  of  Nero  as  first  endeav- 
ouring to  extinguish  the  name  of  Christians.  After  relating  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  at  Nero's  command,  by  wild  beasts,  by  crucifixion,  and  by 
fire,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  the  [Christian]  religion  was  forbidden  by 
the  enactment  of  laws  (datis  legibus)  ;  and,  by  edicts  puUiahed  (edictis 
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impoBttis),  it  was  lawful  for  no  one  openly  to  be  a  Christian,"  (ib. 
cap.  29). 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  Nero  did  in  fact  issue  any  edicts  of  the 
dtftfacter  here  described.  But  we  have  a  much  earlier  authority  than 
Sulpicius  for  this.  "  Consulite  commentartos  vestros,"  says  TertuUian; 
«i]lic  reperietis  primum  Neronem  in  banc  [Christianam]  sectam,  turn 
Sfudme  Romae  orientem,  Caesariano  gladio  ferocisse ;  Apolog.  adv. 
Gentes,  ci^.  Y.  Does  not  the  word  cammetUarias  here  plainly  mean 
the  same  thing  as  the  edicts  mentioned  by  Sulpicius  ?*  Orosius,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  and  much  respected  by 
tham,  (as  was  Sulpicius  also),  says  in  his  Historiae  (VII.  7) :  [Nero] 
**  first  persecuted  Christians  at  Rome  by  torture  and  death,  and  he  com^ 
mamded  that  in  all  the  provinces  they  shouid  be  tormented  by  the  like 
ftneeution.  He  even  laboured  to  extirpate  the  very  name  of  Chris- 
tiana, and  slew  the  apostles  of  Christ,  Peter  by  crucifixion,  and  Paul  by 
the  sword."  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  this  account  of 
Qrosius,  confirmed  by  Tertullian  and  Sulpicius.  The  character  of  Ne- 
lO  it  a  good  voucher  for  the  possibility,  or  rather  the  probability,  of  such 

*  That  UgibuM  and  edictis  mean  the  same  thing,  in  the  extract  from  Sulpiciui 
■boTe,  af  eammentttrios  in  thii  passage  of  Tertullian,  there  is  scarcely  any  room 
Ibr  doaM.  Both  the  words  Edietum  and  Comnuntarii  were  used  in  a  wide  sense. 
AmoBg  the  Romans,  the  edict  of  the  Praetor  meant  the  system  of  rules  which  he 
pfoelaimed,  when  entering  on  his  office,  as  his  guide  in  the  administration  of  it« 
istiM.  In  allusion  to  this,  other  magistrates  called  some  of  their  proclamations 
eiieU;  to  that  the  Roman  historians  speak  of  the  edUta  of  kings,  consuls,  dicta- 
toffSv  censors,  tribunes,  quaestors,  etc.  It  is  much  the  same  with  Commentarii, 
At  first  this  word  meant  memoirs  of  any  individual ;  then  it  was  used  in  the  ex- 
Inded  sense  of  memorahilia^  and  applied  to  short  notes  of  a  discourse,  extracts 
ftom  any  book,  etc.  Finally  the  jJeta  Publican  or  public  registers  of  the  city,  were 
«tUed  cmmmentarU.  LiTy  speaks  of  the  commentarii  of  king  Numa;  and  Cicero, 
•fliie  oommentaries  of  kings,  of  Caesar,  etc. ;  evidently  meaning  ordinances,  rules, 
■winoranda  of  things  to  be  done,  etc.  In  tliis  way  we  may  easily  see  how  Nero 
Mold  persecute  Christians  without  any  formal  law  of  the  Senate  to  this  purpose  ; 
(ht  we  read  of  no  such  law  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  nor,  of  course,  do  we  hear 
aBjtking  of  its  repeal  after  the  death  of  Nero).    Nero  was  by  office  the  supreme 

kite  of  the  Sute.     According  to  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  religio  licita 
lt,wful  for  a  Roman  citisen,  or  any  one  dwelling  in  the  Roman  provinces. 
Hero,  therefore,  by  an  edict  as  supreme  minister  of  Justice,  or  by  commentarii  in 
Ui  notes  for  the  use  of  executive  officers,  could  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
Christians  without  any  difficulty.     But  as  such  an  edict  or  commentary 

>rely  and  only  personal,  and  belonged  not  to  proper  legislation  but  to  the 
Baeoative,  his  death  would  of  course  annul  it,  unless  his  successor  chose  to  con- 
liane  it.  But  as  Galba  did  not  wish  to  persecute  Christians,  the  matter,  already 
beeome  Tery  odious  by  reason  of  the  horrid  cruelties  that  had  been  practised,  was 
dropped  of  course  when  he  succeeded  Nero.  The  deep  silence  of  ecclesiastical 
Mstofiaiii  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  persecution  of  Nero  commenced  and 
•HBOMted,  it  my  apology  for  this  long  note  of  explanation. 
TOL.  L  89 
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a  measure.  Moreoyer  the  war  against  Jadea  had  eyerywhere  routed 
up  the  enmity  of  the  heathen  against  the  hated  race  of  the  EEebrews. 
The  Jews,  in  many  places,  were  seditioas  and  tamaltuoiis.  And  as 
tliey  were,  at  that  early  period,  confoanded  with  the  ChristianB  by  most 
or  all  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  had  always  been  the  objects  of  enmity 
and  scorn  and  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  heathen,  nothing  can  be  more 
probable,  than  that  the  Roman  provinces  would  Mlow  the  example  of 
the  capital ;  specially  after  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  wtf .  In 
addition  to  fldl  this,  Christianity  was  Qncomi»x>mising  with  everything 
pertaining  to  idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  heathen  priests  'were,  in 
particular,  exceedingly  jealous  of  Christians,  and  much  enraged  against 
them.  Most  graphically  is  this  feature  of  the  times  d^fHCted,  by  the 
^]nnbol  of  the  second  beast  in  Rev.  xiii.  If  any  one  needs  confirmation 
of  these  declarations  respecting  the  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  Jews, 
he  may  consult  Jahn's  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  f  135  seq.  Jbst,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Israeliten,  IL  p.  295  seq.  820  seq. 

When  all  the  considerations  thus  brought  to  view  are  oomlnned»  can 
k  be  possible  to  doubt  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  <<  troublous 
thnes,"  in  the  midst  of  furious  persecution,  and  when  Christianity  greatly 
needed  encouragement,  consolation,  and  admonition  ?  The  whole  book 
bears  throughout  the  stamp  of  such  an  impression. 

Thus  much  for  the  state  of  things^  whidi  attended  and  occasioned  the 
writing  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me*  after  having  said 
so  much  on  this  subject,  to  dwell  upon  the  obfect  to  be  aimed  aty  or  the 
end  to  be  attained,  in  the  writing  of  the  Revelation.  Already  has  this 
topic  been  brought  to  view,  and  in  some  good  degree  anticipated*  in 
p.  155  seq.  above.  Only  a  few  considerations  more  need  to  be  added 
here. 

I  may  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  more 
than  once,  viz.  that  to  encourage,  animate,  confirm,  and  comfort  Chris- 
tians in  a  state  of  suffering  and  peril,  must  needs  be  conceded,  by  every 
impartial  reader  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  be  the  prominent  design  of  the 
book.  As  the  sole  object,  we  are  not  obliged  to  represent  it  John, 
like  other  sacred  writers,  may  have  had  more  than  one  particular  end 
in  view.  He  intended  to  instmct,  as  well  as  console  and  encourage. 
He  expected  that  the  then  urgent  persecutions  would  not  be  the  only 
ones  which  Christians  would  be  called  to  suffer.  He  has  widened  and 
extended  his  views  of  the  contest,  toward  the  dosing  part  of  his  book. 
He  has  thus  made  the  principles  which  it  recognizes,  applicable  to  aU 
tames  and  places.  The  final,  complete,  and  certain  triumph  of  the 
church  is  portrayed.  All  Christians  of  every  period  may  take  encour- 
agement from  this,  and  be  consoled  by  it.  But  the  distant  future,  as 
before  remarked,  is  presented  in  mere  atUlinet.    It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
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bade  ground  of  his  picture,  drawn  in  colours  less  vivid  and  strong.  Yet 
it  IS  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  the  picture  would  be  incomplete  without  it 

Such  a  view  of  the  writer^s  design  accounts  easily  for  the  prominence 
which  he  has  given  to  the  then  present  and  existing  state  of  things. 
He  wrote  specially  for  his  (jvyxtMHOPoi  m  qffiicticn.  He  has  given  all 
due  attention  to  their  case,  and  opened  before  them  the  vista,  wliich 
diMloses  the  more  distant  and  peaceful  future  of  the  church.  But  as 
their  then  present  situation  called  f<Hlh  his  work,  it  was  to  be  expected 
tlMit  the  work  should  be  mainly  occupied  with  it.  Hence  the  persecu- 
tiiig  powers  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Romans,  with  their  respective  fall 
end  ruin,  present  themselves  before  his  vision  until  he  has  made  a  full 
diedofture  of  their  fearful  destruction. 

What  respects  the  address  only  to  seven  churches  by  name,  has  al- 
ready been  the  subject  of  remark.  Be  the  main  reason  of  this  the 
prominence  of  those  churches,  their  dangerous  condition,  or  John's  pe- 
onliar  relation  to  them  and  care  for  them,  or  be  it  that  the  number 
anwit  is  grounded  merely  on  the  heptade$  exhibited  in  the  main  part  of 
the  book,  it  matters  not.  John  doubtless  had  reasons  for  addressing 
aeveo  churches ;  and  it  matters  not  to  us  what  they  were,  so  far  as  the 
interpretation  of  the  book  is  concerned. 

That  an  address  to  so  many  churches,  at  such  a  period,  would  natu- 
ttHj  find  its  way  among  most  or  all  of  the  churches,  in  similar  circum- 
atances,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  and  b  quite  probable.  Hence  the  circula- 
tioB  of  the  book.  The  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  it,  when  rightly 
Tiewed,  is  applicable  indeed  to  Christians  at  all  times.  But  still,  the 
poetic  costume  of  the  work,  and  the  difficulty  in  understanding  some  of 
ita  aymbols,  may  have  early  impeded  in  some  measure  the  wide  and  rapid 
diffusion  of  the  Apocalypse.  Hence  the  eastern  Syrians  had  and  have 
il  not  in  their  Canon ;  and  some  of  the  western  Christians  occasionally 
doabtcd  or  denied  its  place  in  the  Canon.  But  of  this,  more  in  its 
appropriate  place. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  special  relations  of  John  to  the  seven  churches 
af  Asia  developes  itself  so  plainly  in  his  mode  of  addressing  those 
dnirches,  that  it  needs  no  confirmation.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
hk^  consideration  among  them,  and  of  much  familiar  acquaintance  with 
amm^  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  such  a  style  of  address  and  exhortation 
aa  he  employs.  In  the  sequel,  this  consideration  will  be  reverted  tOy 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  question :  Who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  ? 
Is  Mm  an  asmmed  name  ?  Does  it  mean  John  the  Evangelist,  or  John 
Ihe  Presbyter  of  Ephesus  ?  For  the  present,  it  suffices  to  have  brought 
inlD  view  the  reUtion  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  seven 
ehnrches,  as  one  of  the  considerations  connected  with  the  inquiry  re- 
y*tiwg  the  original  readers  of  the  ApocalypaCy  and  the  design  of  the 
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§  14.  Original  Longuage  of  the  ApoccHypH* 

The  language  in  which  the  Apocalypse  comes  down  to  hb  iVom  an- 
tiquitj,  is  Hebrew- Greek,  The  tradition  of  the  churches  has  uniformly 
been,  that  it  was  originally  composed  in  this  language.  The  most  an- 
cient witnesses  in  regard  to  this  matter,  speak  of  no  other  than  an  orig- 
inal Gre^  text  The  churches  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  at  any  rate 
the  great  mass  of  them,  spoke  Greek ;  and  probably  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  Christians  in  them  did  not  understand  Hebrew.  Even  if  we 
diould  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  seven  churches  were  converted 
Jews,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  mass  of  the  Jews  in  Asia  read  famUiany 
and  understood  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Hebrew  Aramaean,  language.  Why 
then  should  John  write  in  that  language  ?  And  particularly^  if,  as  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  the  Apocalypse  was  designed  for  drcolap 
tion  among  the  persecuted  churches,  why  should  John  have  written 
in  a  language  that  but  few  could  read  ?  External  testimony,  the  encye- 
Hcal  design  of  the  composition,  the  language  of  the  persons  addressed, 
all  combine  to  render  it  entirely  probable  that  John  wrote  in  Hebrew- 
Greek. 

In  such  Gk'eek  the  author  must  write,  if  he  wrote  in  Gfreek  at  all. 
That  he  was  himself  a  Hebrew,  every  page  of  his  writing  testifies, 
whether  one  looks  at  the  matter  or  the  manner.  No  writer  in  the  New 
Testament  has,  on  the  whole,  displayed  so  much  and  so  minute  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  as  the  writer  ci  the  Apocalypse.  He 
seems  to  have  them  whoUy  at  his  command.  Instead  of  citing  them 
Utercdly,  as  one  is  always  prone  to  do  when  he  feels  that  his  knowledge 
of  them  is  imperfect  and  may  lead  him  into  mistake  if  he  cites  freely, 
he  has  everywhere  embodied  Old  Testament  ideas  in  his  composition, 
without  making,  in  any  one  instance,  a  mere  literal  quotation  of  a  pas- 
sage of  any  considerable  length  from  the  ancient  Scriptm'es.  Not  a 
single  formula  of  quotation,  such  as  Xiyeiy  ho^vqh,  yfyqaMtttu  yiq, 
%a^<ag  yfyQafnou,  etc,  anywhere  occurs.  So  familiar  are  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas  to  the  author,  that  he  scarcely  seems  to  be  conscious  that  he 
is  citing  them  when  they  are  produced  by  him.  His  manner  of  employ- 
ing them  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  have  been  so  often  revolved  in  his 
mind  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  stores  which  properly  belong  to  it. 
From  these  stores,  as  from  his  own  conceptions,  he  draws  whatever  is 
adapted  to  his  purpose ;  and  he  clothes  all  these  ideas  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, following  closely  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Greek  Scriptures. 
One  might  well  doubt,  whether  he  once  opened  the  Old  Testament  for 
the  sake  of  copying  a  citation,  during  the  composition  of  his  book. 

Such  an  evident  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  prophetic  Scriptmes, 
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nd  such  entne  freedom  in  the  nse  of  the  ideas  whitdi  they  exMUly 
miut  be  eonndered  as  evidence  neaiij  or  quite  coodnsiyey  tluit  John 
read  eesilj  and  ftmiliarly  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew.  If  John  the 
yoirfg  was  the  antbor  of  this  book,  the  high  style  of  thinking  and  reft- 
aoning,  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  doctrinal  Gospel,  woald  plead 
•tronglj  in  favour  of  the  position  that  he  was  well  versed  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  Conceding  that  his  vernacular  tongue  was  Aramaeanr 
Behrevfj  yet  the  ease  with  which  one  passes  from  this  to  the  more  an- 
cient Hebrew,  is  very  great,  and  it  could  cost  a  thinking  man,  like  John, 
but  a  few  days  of  study,  in  order  to  read  Hebrew  with  great  ease.  The 
probability  certainly  is,  considering  tlie  character  of  his  parents,  that  he 
was  taught  the  Hebrew  in  his  childhood.  His  occupation  as  a  fisher- 
man makes  nothing  against  this.     Was  not  Paul  a  terU-^maker  f 

His  Greek  style,  then,  must  be  of  the  Hebrew  cast;  for,  whoever 
lie  was,  he  was  a  Hebrew  by  birth  and  education ;  he  was  one  by  his 
early  religion.  Assuming  that  the  apostle  John  was  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  we  may  further  say,  that  when  he  wrote  the  book  he  had 
recently  come  to  Ephesus  from  Palestine,  and  his  Hebraism  would  be 
the  more  palpable  on  account  of  his  limited  practice,  as  yet,  in  speaking 
and  writing  Greek.  No  book  in  all  the  New  Testament  is  so  Hebraistic 
as  the  Revelation.  I  would  not,  however,  put  this  merely  to  the  ao- 
oount  of  John's  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  at  the  time  when  the 
book  was  written,  (inasmuch  as  his  choice  of  words  and  manner  of  com- 
pounding them  show  no  very  limited  or  scanty  knowledge  of  Una 
tongue)  ;  for  my  belief  is,  that  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  wriU 
er^a  minute  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  prophets,  whose  modes  of  ex- 
pression and  peculiar  idioms  ho  often,  and  as  it  were  unconsciously,  im- 
itates. In  fact,  the  style  of  the  Apocaljrpse  wears  the  appearance  of 
having  been  conceived  by  a  mind,  which  had  incorporated  with  its  own 
stores  those  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  How  natural  for  the  writer  in 
aoch  a  condition,  to  think  and  speak  more  Hebraico  ! 

It  makes  but  little,  then,  for  the  position  that  the  Apocalypse  had  a 
HAraeo-Aramaean  original^  that  it  is  now  full  of  Hebraisms.  So  is 
Mattliew,  and  Mark,  and  Luke  even,  full  of  Hebraisms ;  so  do  Paul  and 
James  and  Peter  abound  in  them.  It  is  the  common  character  of  the 
New  Testament  Greek.  If  the  Apocalypse  is  more  strongly  tinctured 
tlian  any  other  book,  it  is  because  its  style,  manner  of  composition,  and 
fraqoent  references  to  Old  Testament  prophets,  make  it  more  to  resem- 
ble an  Old  Testament  production  in  its  manner,  than  any  other  book  of 
tbe  New  Testament  The  affinity  between  the  Apocalypse  and  Daniel, 
Esekiel,  and  Zechariah,  not  to  mention  other  prophets,  is  too  plain  to 
admit  of  any  denial. 

The  attempts  to  find  any  palpable  proofs  of  a  Hebrew  criginaij  in 
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rospeofc  to  the  Apocaljpfle,  are  not  of  consideration  enough  to  deserve  a 
aeiious  notice.  Bolten  is  the  only  critic  of  any  name,  who  has  defend- 
ed 8uoh  a  position ;  but  his  extravagance  in  assigning  such  an  original  to 
all  the  New  Testament  books,  is  well  known ;  and  long  since  has  it 
been  proscribed  by  nearly  if  not  quite  all  respectable  critics. 

It  has  been  tlM>ught  by  some,  that  the  number  of  Hishrew  words, 
which  «re  employed  in  the  Apocalypse,  give  some  indication  of  a  He- 
brew original.  But  if  we  are  to  take  them  as  now  presented  to  us, 
they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  contrary ;  inasmuch  as 
the  writer  has  himself  taken  pains  to  translate  them  for  his  readers.  It 
might  be  said,  that  this  is  the  work  of  the  trcaUUUor,  But  why  has  he 
Hmited  himself  to  so  narrow  a  circle,  in  retaining  the  original  wordsy 
if  this  be  a  matter  referable  only  to  his  own  judgment.? 

It  seems  at  first  to  be  rather  remarkable,  that  John  should  so  often 
have  translated  such  words  as  aiu^v  and  Hazapog ;  e.  g.  rtu,  df^Pf  1:  7. 
92:  20 ;  and  ofiipf  «■  aXfi^^tvog  or  niatis  in  3: 14 ;  ^arapag  »■  dui^oXof 
in  12:  9  and  20:  2.     See  also  ^§adddv  ^m  ^TiolXwop  in  9: 11.    In 
another  case,  viz.  diXt^Xavta  in  19:  1,  3,  4^  6,  no  translation  is  made. 
All  these  words  were  as  common,  probably,  in  the  primitive  churches, 
as  they  now  are  in  ours,  and  consequently  as  well  understood.    Jtf*^ 
and  aUi^lovia  belong  to  the  Jewish  liturgy ;  and  Hatavag  and  Ji^al^ 
door  must  have  been  frequent  among  Jewish  Christians.    But  in  some 
of  these  cases,  an  intensity  of  meaning  is  given  by  the  repetition  in  dif« 
ferent  languages.     Nor  is  this  usage  at  all  uncommon  in  other  New 
Testament  writings.     Thus  in  John  1:  39,  42,  43.  9:  7 ;   where  the 
word  igfi^everou  is  connected  with  a  Greek  translation.     But  in  John 
19: 13, 17,  the  word  "Uyttou  is  so  connected ;  (comp.  Bev.  12: 9,  xoilov/fc- 
fo^;  20:  2,  i(5ti\  9:  11,  opofia  c^e^*     "^^  gather  evidence,  as  some  have 
endeavoured  to  do,  from  the  use  of  Hebrew  words  in  the  Apocaljrpse, 
that  the  book  has  a  different  author  from  the  Evangelist  John,  seems  to 
be  uncriticaL    John's  Gospel  exhibits  the  same  usage,  as  may  be  seen 
above ;  and  so  does  ahnost  every  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  some- 
times with  an  express  notice  of  an  interpretation  (iQfitivsvofiepoWy  fw- 
^eQfiijvevofifvaPt  tovt  ean^  etc),  as  in  Matt.  1:  23.  27:  46.  Mark  5:  41 
('gah^a  xovfii).  7:  34.  15:  22,  34.  Acts  4:  36.  13:  8.  Heb.  7:  2 ;  some- 
times without  such  notice,  as  a^^Oj  6  nati^Q,  Mark  14:  36.  Rom.  8:  15 ; 
sometimes  without  either  notice  or  translation,  as  1  Cor.  16:  22,  fictQouf 
d^d ;  and  so  of  diir^v  in  scores  of  cases.    Whoever  carefully  examines 
these  cases,  will  find  that  no  particular  formula  of  introducing  Hebrew 
words  is  appropriate  to  any  one  writer ;  for  the  same  writer  uses  one 
form  in  one  place,  and  another  in  a  different  place.     So  it  is  with  John, 
m  his  Gospel;  1:  39,  42,  43.  9:  7  exhibit  one  form;  19:  13,  17  exhi- 
bit another;  and  in  more  than  fifty  cases  dfiipf  is  used  without  expla- 
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So  in  the  Apocaljpde,  9:  11.  12:  9.  20:  2,  there  are  formulas; 
im  1:  7.  22:  20.  19:  1,  3,  4,  6  there  are  none,  and  in  the  hist  four  cases 
BO  transhition.  And  in  this  hist  way,  dfi^  is  frequently  employed.  To 
Mj,  with  some  recent  critics,  that  because  sQfAt^evBTM  is  employed  in 
Jblm's  Gospel,  and  not  in  the  Apocalypse,  therefore  the  writer  of  the 
two  books  must  be  different,  is  surely  a  very  important  conclusion  drawn 
fimn  Tery  inadequate  and  slender  premises.  Three  out  of  four  of  the 
Mflnn  in  the  Gospel  are  all  in  the  same  short  paragraph,  and  are  but 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  same  formula  as  applied  to  different  words  in 
iSbe  lame  way,  (John  1:  39,  42,  43).  Every  one,  who  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  writings  of  John,  must  know  that  it  is  characteristic  of  him, 
idien  a  particular  method  of  speaking  is  once  introduced  in  a  connected 
pangraph,  to  carry  on  that  modus  through  the  paragraph,  so  often  as 
be  bas  occasion  to  introduce  the  same  idea.  So  is  it  with  afAr^v  in  John 
iii ;  ao  with  several  forms  of  expression  in  the  last  addresses  of  Jesus  to 
hie  diadples,  chap,  xiv — xvii ;  so*  with  the  almost  constant  use  of  the 
iulone  present  tense,  in  1:  15  ad  fin.,  13:  4  ad  fin.,  and  chap.  xx.  xxL 
Bi  tboee  portions  of  John's  Grospel  last  referred  to,  a  great  part  of  all  the 
biitoirio  present  tenses  in  the  book  are  contained.  No  weight,  therefore, 
be  justly  attached  to  such  an  argument  as  that  which  we  are  ex- 


Ab  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  original  language  of  the  Apoc»- 
l^pee,  may  be  considered  the  question :  What  Scripturei  did  the  writer 
mmmtk  and  quote  f  The  original  Hebrew y  or  the  Greek,,  t .  e.  the  Sep* 
hm§intf 

Tbia  is  a  question  somewhat  difficult  Often  as  the  author  of  the 
Apoealypse  has  for  substance  quoted  the  Old  Testamentr— even  more 
eAen  than  it  is  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tHoent — yet,  as  has  already  been  said,  he  has  not  in  a  single  instance 
vied  the  common  formula  of  quotation.  It  is  quite  apparent,  that  his 
i|iiotations  and  allusions  everywhere  flow  from  his  own  full  mind  and 
memory.  They  do  not  wear  the  appearance  of  being  searched  after  for 
tbe  occasion,  and  then  copied  verbatim,  but  of  being  made  from  memory, 
aad  of  flowing  from  the  six)ntaneous  incorporation  of  Old  Testament 
ideee  with  his  own,  so  that  they  receive  their  hue  from  his  own  method 
ef  tfairaght  and  expression.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  ques- 
Moiif  whether  he  followed  the  Septuagint  or  the  Hebrew.  Safely  may 
we  answer,  that  he  has  followed  neither  xata  noda.  The  ideas  from 
tbe  Old  Testament  which  he  introduces,  might  have  been  drawn  from 
eilber.  In  Rev.  1:  7,  he  has  manifestly  departed  from  the  Septuagint, 
(which  has  xatiaQj^i^aafTo  and  not  i^exipiijaaf),  and  conformed  more 
doeelj  to  the  Hefcorew.  So  again  in  2:  27,  comp.  Ps.  2:  9  in  the  Sep- 
In  many  other  passages,  there  is  a  close  i^proximatioD  to 
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modes  of  ezpresMon  in  the  Septuagint,  e.  g.  in  7:  9.  10: 11.  11:  9.  IS: 
14  10: 5.  5: 5.  22: 16,  and  other  passages,  which  the  reader  can  readily 
compare.  Yet  in  these  and  all  others,  there  is  a  freedom  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse from  any  exactness  of  copying,  which  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  un- 
possihle,  to  say  whether  the  writer  had  his  mind  principally  upon  the 
Septuagint,  or  freely  translated  for  himself,  and  employed  an  idiom 
which  approaches  very  near  to  that  of  the  Septuagint.  All  the  Greek 
translations  of  the  time  were  in  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew-Greek ;  so 
that  this  characteristic  decides  nothing /or  or  against  the  use  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint by  John.  But  the  freedom  of  the  citations  shows  one  thing,  at 
least,  viz.  that  John  most  probably  wrote  in  Greek  originally ;  for  a 
mere  translator  of  the  Apocalypse  into  Greek  would  have  been  likely  to 
consult  and  follow  exactly  the  Septuagint  version  of  Old  Testainent 
passages.  John  himself  could  freely  incorporate  the  sentiment  of  these 
passages  with  his  own  method  of  thinking  and  expression,  whether  he 
referred  to  them  in  Hebrew  or  in  Greek.  That  he  could  do  either, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  question.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
waa  verily  ^b,  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."  No  book  in  aU  the  New 
Testament,  as  has  been  said,  bears  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  He- 
brew dialect  as  the  Apocalypse.  That  the  writer  of  this  book  was  con- 
versant with  both  the  Septuagint  and  the  original  Hebrew,  who  can 
doubt  for  a  moment,  that  well  considers  the  character  of  hb  book  ?  And 
if  John  the  Evangelist  was  the  author,  who  can  doubt  that  such  a  mind 
as  he  evinces  in  his  Gospel,  would  be  familiar  with  both  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  Scriptures  ?  Yet  neither  this  circumstance,  nor  any  other  that 
has  been  mentioned,  nor  any  within  my  knowledge,  is  sufficient  abso- 
lutely to  decide  the  question,  whether  John  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  or 
from  the  Greek  Scriptures.  Nor  is  it  of  any  serious  importance. 
Whichever  he  did,  he  is  far  enough  from  being  a  mere  literal  copyist. 

§  15.  Peculiar  characteristics  of  the  language  and  ^yle  of  the  Apoe- 

algpse. 

On  account  of  these,  the  Apocalypse  has  often  been  attacked  by  those 
who  have  been  disposed  to  show  this  book  but  little  favour.  Even  the 
first  formidable  opponent,  who  called  in  question  the  apostoKc  origin  of 
this  book,  did  not  overlook  the  circumstance  of  its  peculiar  idioms.  I 
refer  to  Dionysius  Alexandrinus  (fl.  225),  who  thus  expresses  himself: 
4^Mxl£xroy  fisvtoi  xal  yXdiaaav  ovh  aKQifioi^  iXXfjvi^ovaap  avrw  ^Xinfa  * 
aiX  idmifiaai  fUf  ^aQj^a^tixoi^  x(mfAt¥ov  xai  nov  xa2  GoXoouZortit.  That 
is,  <  I  perceive,  indeed,  that  his  dialect  and  language  is  not  accurate 
Grreek ;  [and  not  only  so]  but  that  he  uses  barbartsnuy  and  in  some 
I^aoes  even  ioUcisms  ;'  quoted  in  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist.  YIL  25.    Diony* 
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had  a  favourite  point  to  eairj,  when  he  endeavoured  to  gain  credit 
to  tiiete  assertions ;  and  so  have  manj  who  repeat  tliem  in  modem 
tfaneSy  and  urge  them  with  great  zeal  upon  the  community.  Still,  there 
it  some  s|)ecious  foundation  on  which  they  are  built ;  and,  with  the  in- 
fonnation  which  is  now  abroad  in  relation  to  the  idioms  of  the  Greek 
Ingiuige,  we  can  better  come  to  some  just  determinsUion  in  relation 
to  these  allegations,  tluuri  was  feasible  in  ancient  time<>,  or  even  in  mo- 
deniy  until  the  results  of  recent  investigations  were  made  known.  The 
glder  critics,  who  have  found  fault  with  the  idiom  of  the  AiKxralypse, 
Iwvey  for  the  most  part,  contented  themselves  with  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ftranoes  between  onlinarj  pi-osaic  Greek  and  that  of  the  Revelation. 
Il  requires,  indeed,  but  a  moderate  share  of  acquaintance  with  the  usual 
cfaMBic  Greek,  in  order  to  be  able  to  point  out  what  have  been  named, 
(after  the  example  of  Dionjsius),  harhaiisms  and  solecisms  in  the  Apoc- 
al3rpee.  Even  a  tyro,  who  has  but  learned  the  ordintuy  rules  of  syntax, 
oaa  do  this ;  for  departures  from  these  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Revelation.  A  more  advanced  state  of  acquaintance  with  Greeks 
however,  must  lead  one  to  conclude,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the 
apparent  anomalies  in  the  Revelation,  which  may  not  be  justified  by 
examples  of  the  like  kind,  even  among  the  more  reputable  Greek  authors. 

Fint  of  airit  is  proj»er  to  inquire,  whether  there  are  not  metes  and 
bomidB  (o  the  question  before  us,  which  must  be  well  understood  before 
we  ean  safely  advance  in  our  inquiries.  It  is  no  valid  charge  against 
the  Apocalypse,  that,  in  common  with  all  the  New  Testament  books, 
the  Septuagint,  and  the  earlier  Greek  fathers,  it  exhibits  a  Hebrew- 
Chretk  idiom.  How  could  we  believe  its  author  to  hav(}  been  a  Hebrew, 
if  it  did  not  ?  And  why  should  that  which  is  common  to  all  New  Tes- 
tament Greek,  be  made  a  matter  of  charge  against  the  AiK)cal3rpse,  or 
be  eonsidered  as  belonging  to  its  peculiarities  ?  Whatever  there  is  in 
it  which  merely  belongs  to  the  idiom  in  question,  it  is  of  course  to  be 
exempted  from  an  inquiry  which  has  respect  only  to  its  peculiarities. 

The  general  question  being  thus  stated,  it  may  be  pro|K?r  to  premise 
a  ftw  remarks,  which  may  assist  in  judging  of  the  peculiarities  under 
eoarideration. 

I  need  only  to  advert  here  to  the  fact,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  essen- 
tiali^  a  poetic  composition,  in  order  to  gain  assent  fwm  every  enlight- 
ened critic,  that  all  proper  allowances  should  be  made  for  this  uiethod  of 
writing.  Every  age  and  nation  has  a  poetic  dialect,  in  some  respects 
distinct  from  the  common  colloquial,  or  the  usual  prosaic,  dialect.  Who 
does  not  know,  that  the  dialects  of  Homer,  Pindar,  and  other  poets,  in 
Greek ;  of  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  others,  in  Latin ;  of  :Milton,  Shakspeare, 
and  others,  in  English ;  have  occasioned  critics  and  grammarians  an  m- 
iriCnde  of  labour  and  trouble  ?    Yet  no  one  presumes  to  regard  these 
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peculiarities  of  poetj  as  a  blemish  upon  the  compositioa.  Often  lutve 
they  been  appealed  to,  as  even  adding  beauty  and  force  and  attractive- 
ness to  the  respective  works  in  which  they  are  found.  If  John's  work 
is  poetry  in  its  very  nature,  (whether  rhythm  i.  e.  measure,  or  not,  is 
of  no  essential  consequence),  then  why  are  we  not  naturally  to  expect 
an  idiom,  which  is  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  book  ?  Common  critical 
justice  demands  that  we  should  make  an  allowance  for  this. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  should  concede  to  the  author  of  a  poet- 
ic composition,  (one  truly  so),  an  excited  state  of  mind.  Nothmg  can  be 
more  evident  than  the  existence  of  such  a  state,  when  the  Apocalypse 
was  written.  From  beginning  to  end,  it  is  filled  with  the  moet  glowing 
eixpressions  both  of  feeling  and  of  imagination.  A  writer  in  this  state 
does  not  stop  to  weigh  his  expressions  in  the  scales  of  grammarians, 
nor  to  polish  his  periods  acc<»Tling  to  the  dictates  of  rhetoricians.  Paul 
would  hold  but  an  indifferent  place  as  a  writer,  if  he  were  tried  by  the 
technical  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  Critical  justice  does  not  de- 
mand that  either  he,  or  the  author  of  the  Revelation,  should  be  tried  in 
this  manner. 

One  more  remark  I  must  make  in  this  place.  If  John  the  apostle 
wrote  the  Apocalypse,  he  wrote  it,  in  all  probability,  soon  after  leaving 
Palestine  and  going  to  Asia  Minor.  In  the  natural  codrse  of  things, 
this  book,  written  under  such  circumstances,  would  bear  more  frequent 
traces  of  Hebrew  idiom  than  his  later  compositions,  viz.  the  Gospel 
and  the  Epistles. 

Having  premised  these  considerations,  we  may  now  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  principal  peculiarities  of  language  or  idiom,  which  are  appealed 
to  as  matter  of  accusation  against  the  Apocalypse. 

(1)  *  Nouns  which  are  in  apposition  or  epcxegetical,  and  also  partici- 
ples or  adjectives  which  refer  to  or  qualify  a  preceding  noun,  the  wri- 
ter has  put  into  a  different  case  from  that  of  their  antecedent  noun ; 
in  doing  thus  he  has  violated  one  of  the  plainest  rules  of  syntax.' 

Examples,  to  which  appeal  is  made,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Rev.  1:  5,  dm  'Jfjaov  XQiarov^o  fiaorvg  6  nurro^t  o  TiQtororO' 
Koe  .  .  .  o  UQXf^^i  X-  '^-  ^'  Rev.  5:  11,  12,  xal  tjxovtja  gxor^r  dyytkioor 
.  .  .  ^0)0)1'  .  .  .  nQiC^vtfQcof  ,  .  .  Xfyorreg,  Rev.  14:  6,  xcu  fldop  aXXof 
ayyiXov  .  .  .  Ityav.  Rev.  14:  12,  vTrofifv^  rdJf  ayiiop  eVriV,  ol  ny^ovf- 
teg,  etc  See  also  the  like  in  2:  20.  3: 12.  9: 14.  8: 9.  17:  4.  14: 14.  21: 12. 
In  these  instances,  the  Nominative  follows  after  an  oblique  case  of  its 
antecedent,  with  which  case  the  former  ought  ordinarily  to  agree.  In 
others  there  is  a  different  order,  although  the  principle  is  similar ;  e.  g. 
Rev.  4:  4,  /dot/,  ^Qovog  .  .  .  xa&i^ftefog  .  .  .  iQig  . . .  '^^oi'oi . . .  xal  n^ea- 
PvjfQOvg  xa&rjfieifovg.  Rev.  7:  9,  eldoVf  xal  idov,  6x^  •  •  •  itst^teg 
fUQifiefil/jfUvovg,  etc     See  also  20: 4»  14: 14,  for  the  like  eonstructuma. 
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Instead  however  of  naming  these  and  the  like  cases  in  the  Apoca- 
fyjpae  tolecisms  or  barbartsnu,  as  lias  often  been  done ;  or  instead  of 
merely  reckoning  them  as  anacolutha,  (which  explains  nothing)  ;  recent 
gnumnarians  have  very  justly  put  them  to  the  account  of  rhetorical 
iBjBthod.     The  Nominative  case  naturally  begins  a  sentence,  and  takes 
ihe  lead  in  demanding  attention.     Where  a  writer  wishes  to  continue  a 
sentence  once  begun,  by  expository  clauses  which  more  fully  define  or 
iUustrate,  he  may,  in  case  he  begins  them  with  any  word,  (noun,  or 
perticiple,  or  adjective),  which  would  naturally  be  in  apposition  and  in 
tlie  same  case  with  the  preceding  word  that  is  to  be  explained,  choose 
the  Nominative  case  for  the  explanatory  clause,  whatever  may  be  the 
of  its  antecedent.     Such,  the  reader  will  at  once  |)erceive,  is  the 
with  the  tii*st  class  of  examples  above  exhibited.     The  Nominative 
of  the  ex|)o$itory  clause  throws  it  of  course  more  into  notice ;  and 
it  ig  preferred,  because  the  rhetorical  effect  is  more  sought  after  than 
conformity  to  the  technical  rules  of  gnimmar.     In  particular,  where  a 
participle  stands  at  the  heud  of  the  subordinate  clause,  the  Nominative 
may  be  chosen  for  it,  because  it  is  by  usage  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to 
a  verb  in  such  cases,  and  therefore  assumes  the  Nominative  in  order  to 
make  this  palpable.     For  illustration  and  confirmation,  I  need  only  re- 
fer to  Benihardy's  Syntax,  p.  68  seq.     Liicke,  Einleit.'  in  d.  OfFenb. 
{ 27}  4.     Kiihner*s  (iramm.  §  508,  2,  specially  §  677  seq.     Winer's 
New  Testament  Grainm.  §  64,  2.     The  last  writer  has  shown  that  the 
New  Testament  is  full  of  this  idiom ;  and  Kijhner,  that  the  same  is 
very  common  in  some  of  the  best  Greek  classics.     In  both  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  classics,  the  participle  is  most  frequently  concern- 
ed with  this  apparent  anomaly ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
Apocalypse.     It  is  needless,  therefore,  in  respect  to  such  a  usage,  fur- 
ther to  vindicate  the  writer  of  the  Revelation.     I  will  only  subjoin  two 
or  three  examples  from  the  classics,  in  the  way  of  illustration.     IL  ^ 
SSOy  ^pdQOfidxtj,  OvydrriQ  . . .  ^Ihtioivogj  'Htioav^  o^*  ivaihv,  etc  II.  x,  437, 
maUJatovg  Innov^  idoyy  t^di  fuyiatovg  *  XevxoTeQOi  xtovo^y  &eteiv  d'  aviiAOi- 
dir  ^OMM.     Thucyd.  VII.  42,  tolg  JL^vQaxovaiotg  xardTrXii^ig  .  .  .  OQtaP' 
t$Sf  etc.     Thucyd.  III.  36,  Ido^ev  aviolg  .  .  .  imxctkovvTsg.    Xenophon, 
Plato,  Herodotus,  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  and  others,  afford  not  a  few 
esamples  of  the  like  kind.     There  is  nothing  even  peculiar,  then,  to 
the  Apocalypse  in  the  use  of  these  rhetorical  modes  of  speech.     The 
noet  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are  somewhat  more  frequent  here, 
than  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  in  this  there  is  nothing 
itrange,  when  the  nature  of  the  book  is  once  considered.     One  might 
even  say,  that  of  course  constructions  of  this  nature  arc  to  be  expected. 
The  second  class  of  cases,  above  specified,  belong  to  a  somewhat  dif- 
fisrent  construction.     In  Hev.  4:  4,  idov  precedes;  in  Rev.  20:  4,  ddof; 
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in  7:  9.  14:  14,  e7dof»  xai  idov.  In  the  eonstraciion  of  the  three  latter 
cases,  it  seems  clear  that  eldo9  is  carried  along  in  the  writer^s  mind,  and 
made  to  hear  on  the  Accusative,  where  this  is  emplojed ;  while  the 
Nominative  cases  in  the  same  consecution  are  employed  (as  nsual)  after 
tdov.  In  Rev.  20:  4,  this  is  plain  in  respect  to  eldow ;  in  7:  9.  14:  14^ 
both  constructions  appear,  viz.  the  Nominative  after  Idov  and  the  Aoco- 
tetive  after  eiSov ;  and  in  4:  4,  although  only  idov  is  expressed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  writer  mentally  and  very  naturally  supplied  an  eldor. 
In  mere  common  prose  this  would  not  he  usual,  and  therefore  would 
not  be  cx[>ected ;  in  a  composition  like  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  surely 
nothing  strange.  In  13,  3,  fiiar  is  doubtless  governed  by  the  ddof  of 
the  preceding  verse,  which  is  mentally  carried  forward. 

That  constructions  of  such  a  nature  as  those  just  described  were  not 
anderstood  by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  a  most  improbable  sop- 
position.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  he  has  exliibited  so  much  know- 
ledge, elsewhere,  even  of  many  of  the  nicer  idioms  of  the  Ghreek,  and 
yet  was  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  constructions  like  those 
above  ?  And  the  like  remark  might  well  be  repeated,  in  respect  to  most 
of  the  apparent  anomalies  which  follow. 

(2)  A  second  charge  of  anomaly  against  the  Apocalypse  is,  that '  e<m- 
eord  as  to  number  and  gender  is  not  dtdy  observed,^ 

For  the  most  part,  this  charge  has  very  little  foundation.  £•  g.  all 
those  cases  of  constructio  ad  sensum,  which  are  found  everywhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  all  good  Greek  authors,  establish  no  good  basis 
for  such  a  charge ;  and  such  cases  are  4:  8,  ^wa  .  .  .  Xtyowre^,  where  the 
living  creatures  are  considered  and  spoken  of  as  being  rational ;  5: 
18,  Ttav  XTt6fjiu  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  Xfyovrag,  where  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  masculine  participle ;  6:  9,  ra<;  xfjvj^a^*  .  .  .  hyorre^,  where  Tiw;frt^ 
means  men  ;  8:  7,  idXa^a  xa?  twq  ^efxiyixtva  iv  aiiiart,  where  fttfityiitva 
follows  the  gender  of  the  nearest  antecedent,  but  the  number  is  made 
plural  because  it  necessarily  extends  to  two  objects  which  were  mixed 
with  the  blood ;  11:  15,  (poorat  .  .  .  XfyovTeg,  the  writer's  mind  is  upon 
the  angels  who  speak ;  13:  3,  4,  i^avfjiaatf  oXri  ^  yij  ,  ,  ,  xoi  TrfHMixvrtj' 
car  .  .  .  ).iyovtB<iy  first  a  verb  singular  according  with  jj  y^,  then  a  verb 
plural  because  y^  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  then  a  participle  masculine  plu- 
ral, because  men  are  meant;  14:  3,  jriA/w^e?,  ol  i^yoQafffttvoi,  where  x^' 
tadeg  designates  thousands  of  men  ;  17:  16,  ra  dfxa  xtgaru  .  .  .  xcu  ro 
'^r^QioVy  ovToi  fu^ij(jotfatVf  where  ovrOi  is  employed  ad  senstim,  because 
men  are  meant ;  19:  1,  o^^^ov  noXXov  .  .  .  Xeyovrosp,  where  oj^Xov  is  a 
noun  of  multitude;  19:  14,  t«  (STQarevixara  .  .  .  rixoXovd'Ei  ,  .  .  ivd^dv- 
fUfoif  etc.,  the  first  verb  following  the  usual  construction  (in  the  singu- 
lar) with  the  neuter  plural,  and  the  participle  the  construcHo  ad  sennmi. 
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BitlaiiGes  of  tUfl  natare  are  to  be  foand  eveiywhere ;  and  they  scarcely 
need  our  paitieiilar  attention.    See  and  oomp.  Gen.  16: 1.  45: 1.  (Sept). 

Apparently  more  difficult  or  harBh  is  the  construction  in  4:  8.  [i/]!!^ 
. . .  Sftmog  igiauj  etc  But  adjectives  in  -iOi%  -ifio^f  •eio^,  -iuog,  are 
often  employed  by  the  best  Attic  writers  as  ha\ing  only  itoo  endings ; 
and  of  course,  SfAoiog  may  be  feminine.  The  author  was  at  liberty  to 
take  his  choice ;  and  in  4:  6.  9:  19.  18:  18  he  has  employed  the  usual 
feminine  form  of  this  adjective,  which  shows  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
it.  See  Passow,  Lex.  sub  voce,  and  my  N.  Test.  Gramm.  §  82.  1.  e, 
Winer's  N.  Test  Gramm.  §  47.  In  Rev.  14:  19,  r^p  Xijpop  ,  ,  .  zor  fi«- 
yor  makes  a  difficulty.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  above,  the  author  liad 
his  choice  of  genders ;  for  the  Greek  has  both  o  and  ^  Xtjvoi;.  In  com* 
inon  prose  it  would  be  singular  to  join  the  masculine  adjective  with  the 
mailed  feminine  rz/r  h^rvr;  but  in  a  composition  like  tliat  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  usual  technical  rules  of  grammar  are  not  to  be  rigor- 
ously urged.  It  is  clear,  from  14:  20.  19:  15,  that  the  author  knew  and 
abo  recognized  the  feminine  gender  of  Xt;v6^.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  he  purposely  wrote  zov  fityap  in  the  case  before  us ;  perhaps  be- 
canse  the  ^fio^  tov  Oeov,  which  immediately  precedes,  was  in  his 
mind  and  gave  rise  to  the  ma<4culine  adjective ;  perhaps  because  he 
meant  to  form  an  unusual  construction  which  still  was  a  lawful  one. 
The  case  in  19:  G,  qKovi^p  o;^>lot;  .  .  .  vdutiap  .  .  .  ^qoptcSp  . .  .  Xtjipxtap 
is  easy  of  solution.  The  particif^e  Xeyoprtop  refers  not  merely  to  ^qop- 
nSr  (feminine),  but  to  all  of  the  antecedents.  We  might  expect  XeyoV' 
dWTy  agreeing  with  qifopf^p ;  but  this  is  not  the  usual  method  of  John, 
eomp.  (ftopr^p  adXmyyog  Xfyovafji,  1:  10.  4:  1.  Mere  prate  would  attri- 
hate  the  speaking  to  the  voice  ;  [loetic  animation  regards  it  as  proceeding 
from  the  persons  or  things  which  utter  loud  sounds.  Those  who  have 
overiooked  this,  have  charged  these  last  two  passages  with  anomaly  or 
bariiarism.  Anomaly  it  may  be,  in  the  eye  of  a  mere  technical  gram- 
marian ;  but  can  we  be  justly  crami>ed  by  his  narrow  rules,  in  judging 
of  the  Apocalypse  ?  What  must  we  decide,  on  such  ground,  respecting 
many  a  passage  in  Homer,  Pindar,  Thucydides,  and  even  Plato  ? 

To  the  present  category  belongs  the  alleged  anomalous  use  of  number^ 
In  connection  with  neuter  plurals.  The  allegation  against  tlie  Apoc- 
alypse is,  that '  it  employs  a  plural  verb  in  connection  with  these,  while 
the  Greek  idiom  demands  a  verb  in  the  singular.* 

But  here  we  must  remark,  tliat  the  general  rule  thus  laid  down  ad- 
mits of  many  exceptions.  When  animated  beings,  which  of  course 
hare  distinct  individualities  of  being,  are  designated,  the  plural  verb  is 
the  more  common  usage  after  a  neuter  plural  noun.  So  when  plurality 
^  parU  is  a  predominating  idea  of  the  noun,  and  specially  when  a  nu- 
meral qualifies  H  (which  of  course  implies  distinct  parts),  the  plural 
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▼erb  is  often  and  even  more  usually  employed  after  a  neuter  plural  noun. 
But  there  is  no  entire  uniformity  in  these  cases ;  and  exceptions  may 
be  found  even  in  the  best  Greek  authors,  and  specially  in  the  later  ones. 
Sometimes  both  usages  iqppear  in  the  same  sentence.  Has  the  Apoo- 
aljpse  violated  these  principles  ? 

Facts  will  answer  this  question.  As  usual,  the  verb  nngtdar  foUowB 
the  neuter  plural,  in  2:  27.  8:  8.  9: 10,  20.  13:  14.  14:  13.  17:  8.  18: 
14.  21:  12  ;  all  of  which  cases  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  more  oooh 
mon  classical  usage.  In  several  instances,  however,  the  verb  singular 
stands  connected  with  neuter  plurals  designating  animated  beings,  viz. 
in  Rev.  1:5.  5:  13.  16:  14.  19:  14.  But  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
singular  number  seems  to  be  employed,  because  the  idea  expressed  is 
rather  designed  to  be  collective  than  individualizing ;  in  which  case  ihe 
more  common  usage  would  adopt  the  singular,  in  order  merely  to  ez« 
press  totality  rather  than  individuality.  It  is  apparently  on  this  groundt 
that  the  neuter  plural,  even  when  connected  with  a  numeral,  sometimes 
takes  a  verb  in  the  singular,  as  e.  g.  in  Rev.  20: 3, 5, 7,  tekici^ii  %a  xf^ 
hr^y  where  the  design  of  expressing  totality  is  plain.  On  the  contrary, 
the  plural  verb  is  usual  in  the  Apocalypse,  when  animated  beings  are 
spoken  of;  c.  g.  3:  4.  5:  6.  11:  13,  18.  15:  4.  16: 14.  18:  23.  21:  24. 
So  virtually  in  4:  6,  8.  5: 14  19:  21.  Even  the  minute  shade  of  express- 
ing individuality,  is  observable  in  the  usage  of  the  Apocalypse ;  e.  g. 
Rev.  1:  19,  a  eiai ;  3:  2,  a  tfxeXXoy  dnoO^avtiv,  i.  e.  particular  Christian 
virtues;  8:  11,  irnxQUpO^tjcsaVf  viz.  various  waters,  see  in  verse  10;  15: 
4,  dixatoifiara  fq)avt()(ii&r^aaVy  viz.  the  seven  last  plagues,  see  verse  1; 
20:  12,  (it^kia  tjvol)^{^tjaaVf  the  many  books  of  record  for  all  the  human 
race ;  21:  4,  tu  TtQmra  dn^X&ov,  viz.  the  former  various  objects  of 
heaven  and  earth.  If  there  be  in  the  A^xKuilypse  any  other  plural  verbs 
joined  with  neuter  plurals,  I  can  only  say,  they  have  escaped  my  diligent 
and  often  repeated  investigation. 

The  result,  in  this  case,  is  very  different  from  what  even  recent  critics 
of  name,  e.  g.  Ewald  and  others,  have  represented  it  to  be.  In  fad,  we 
are  even  surprised  at  the  degree  of  conformity  to  the  principles  of  clas- 
sical usage.  Some  few  cases  there  are,  where  the  writer  employs  both 
the  singular  and  plural  verb  in  the  same  sentence ;  e.  g.  in  16:  14.  19: 
14.  But  in  this,  too,  there  is  no  singularity ;  for  we  have  the  same  in 
John  10:  4,  5,  27.  1  Cor.  10:  11.  2  Peter  3:  10.  1  Sam.  9:  12  (Sept). 
II.  ^,  135.  Sometimes  also  the  verb  singular  is  employed,  in  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  case  animated  beings  are  spoken  of, 
e.  g.  John  10:  4,  16.  1  John  3:  10.  Luke  8:  2.  Mark  14:  27  ;  some- 
times the  plural,  Jolm  10:  4,  5,  8,  12,  16.  See  also,  Matt.  12:  21.  Mark 
5:  13.  James  2:  19.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  all  these  usages  confirmed 
by  the  Classics,  may  consult  Winer,  Gramm.  §  47.  3.  Kiihner,  §  424 
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Kor  18  there  any  stable  foundation  for  the  remark,  of  late  oflten  re- 
peated,  that  the  Apocalypse  differs  palpably  from  the  Grospels  and 
Epistles  of  John,  as  to  the  usage  in  question.  I  have  looked  through 
these  books,  and  found  in  both  of  them  some  thirty  instances  of  the 
verb  singular  with  a  neuter  plural,  (and  these  are  all  that  I  have  found 
bj  a  minute  search)  ;  but  not  more  than  some  three  or  four  of  these 
designate  animated  beings,  when  the  object  is  to  individualize.  In  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  John  follows  common  usage,  as  explained  above. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  we  find  the  same  usages ;  and  so  the  idiom  is  of  the 
aune  nature  in  both.  John  in  his  Grospel,  10:  4,5,  8,  12,  16,  shows 
that  the  plural  was  familiar  to  him,  when  animated  beings  were  8t)oken 
of.  Any  attempt  to  build  on  any  discrepancy  in  usage,  in  regard  to 
this  particular,  the  theory  of  diversity  of  authorship  between  the  Apoc- 
alypse and  the  books  of  John  the  apostle,  is  surely  in  vain.  There  is 
no  marked  peculiarity,  in  tliis  respect,  in  either  of  these  books.  Proto- 
types in  classic  Greek,  in  all  respects,  may  easily  and  everywhere  be 
feond. 

(8)  *  The  syntax  of  the  verb  and  participle,'  it  has  often  been  al- 
leged, *  is  frequently  violated  in  the  Apocalypse.* 

(a)  *  The  Present  tense  is  put  for  the  Praeter.'  This  is  indeed  very 
frequent ;  but  then  this  belongs  to  all  the  New  Testament,  and  to  all  the 
classic  Greek  writers.  The  historic  Present,  (jis  grammarians  call  it), 
belongs  of  course  to  all  animated  narration  ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  un- 
usually often,  both  in  the  Gospel  of  John  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  In 
reading  through  both  these  books,  I  have  noted  one  hundred  cases  in 
whieh  it  is  employed  in  the  Gospel,  and  forty  cases  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Of  the  one  hundred,  however,  some  sixty-five  belong  merely  to  the 
word  XiyBi,  singular  or  plural ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  others  to 
^troi  and  some  other  common  verbs  of  motion.  The  numerous  cases 
of  XiyBi  belong,  almost  entirely,  to  the  frequent  dialogues  which  the 
Gospel  exhibits.  In  the  Apocalypse,  but  few  dialogistic  passages  occur ; 
and  in  these  there  is  just  about  the  same  frequency  of  Xtyei  as  in  the 
GospeL  As  to  other  cases,  I  have  noted  thirty-five  in  the  Gospel  and 
^tiatj  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  exhibit  a  similarity  of  usage  in  both 
dat  deserves  special  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  are  some  indication  of  the 
Mune  hand  in  both.  For  the  rest,  I  would  merely  remark,  that  although 
the  historic  Present  is  everywhere  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
yet  nowhere  is  it  employed  with  so  much  frequency  as  in  the  writings  of 
John.  As  the  Hebrew  has  no  appropriate  form  for  the  Present,  this 
nnst  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  Greek,  and  not  of  the  Hebrew  idiom. 

(h)  *  The  Present  is  used  for  the  Future.' — It  is  so ;  yet  not  in  any 
other  manner  than  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  excepting  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  composition  which  is  prophetic,  either  the  proxi' 
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fnat€  future,  or  the  certainty  that  the  things  described  will  take  place, 
naturally  presents  itself  with  greater  frequency  than  in  mere  didactic 
composition.  Nothing  is  more  usual,  than  to  employ  the  Pruent  tense 
in  order  to  express  either  of  these  ideas.  Thus  Matt.  26:  2,  '*  Ye  know 
that  after  two  days  U  (yivetou)  the  Passover,  and  the  Son  of  Man  if 
hetrayed  (ncLQadilUnou)  in  order  to  be  cruciiied ;"  where  the  proximity 
and  the  certainty  of  the  events  are  strongly  marked  by  the  Present 
tense.  And  so  in  cases  more  than  can  well  be  numbered.  In  a  rhe* 
torical  view,  this  mode  of  expression  is  far  more  significant  and  intense 
than  the  simple  Future.  The  thing  to  take  place  is  designated  as  al- 
ready happening  or  being  accomplished.  There  is  here  no  enalloffe  dF 
the  tenses,  as  grammarians  are  wont  to  call  it,  i.  e.  the  use  of  one  tense 
for  another  by  a  sort  of  mistake  or  heedlessness ;  but  there  is  a  designed 
tropical  use  of  the  Present,  in  order  to  give  vivacity  and  energy  to  the 
expression.* 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  idiom  are  our  English  expressions : 
/  €tm  going  abroad ;  I  am  going  to  journey  ;  I  am  coming  to  see  you 
epeedily,  and  the  like.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  the  same  idiom 
is  altogether  common  ;  see  Winer,  Gramm.  §  41.  2,  for  examples  and 
references.  Nor  need  we  call  it  Hebraism,  as  Ewald  does  (Comm. 
p.  89),  when  such  a  tropical  Present  is  followed  by  a  Future,  in  the 
same  construction.  Virtually  such  a  Present  is  a  Future ;  and,  of 
course,  the  regular  Future  may  naturally  follow  in  order.  In  most  of 
these  cases,  moreover,  the  tropical  Present  designates  only  preparatory 
action,  while  the  regular  Future  designates  the  action  consequent  upon 
this,  and  really  future  in  respect  to  it.  Such  a  use  of  tenses  needs  no 
apology  and  no  defence.  The  Grospel  of  John  presents  us  with  the  like 
phenomena ;  e.  g.  14:  3, 18,  19,  30.  IG:  IG,  22,  25,  al.,  in  some  of  which 
cases  the  Future  even  precedes  the  tropical  Presents  All  this  shows 
how  easy  and  familiar  such  a  construction  is. 

(c)  *  Anomalies  in  the  use  of  the  Future  occur  in  the  Apocalypse.'— 
There  is  but  one  passage,  however,  where  anything  special  and  peculiar 
in  the  use  of  the  Future  occurs.  This  is  in  Rev.  4:  9  seq.,  and  runs 
thus :  ytal  orav  ^doovct  ra  ^foa  do^av  .  .  .  Trtaovvrai  oi .  .  .  fiQe6^VT€Q0$ 
.  .  .  xcd  iTQocTxvytjaovai .  .  .  xal  ^aXovaiy  etc.  Winer  (Gramm.  §  41.  6) 
refers  these  Futures  to  the  subsequent  scenes  of  the  like  nature  described 
in  the  Apocalypse,  e.  g.  5:  8 — 14.  11:  16.  19:  4.     But  how  could  the 

•  In  the  Gospel  of  John  such  a  use  of  the  Present  is  very  common  ;  e.  g.  7:  33. 
8:  14  bis,  21,  »>.  0:  4.  12:  35.  13:  3,  33,  36.  14:  3,  4,  5,  7,  18, 19,  28  bis,  30.  16:  2, 
16,22,25,28,32.  17:11,13.  21:  22,  23  bis,  etc.  These  are  only  specimens. 
1  John  2:  18.  4:  3  al.  So  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  o.  g.  I:  7.  2:  5,  16,  22.  3:  9, 11. 
11:5,6,9,10,14.  13:  10.  14:  11  bis,  13  bis.  16:  15.  17:  11,  12,13.  22:7,12,20. 
Here  again  is  much  uniformity  of  usage  between  the  two  writings.  Almost  all 
the  cases  in  question  belong  to  such  verbs  as  f  jpj|r(yicu  and  vndyio. 
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reader  of  tlie  former  passage  be  supposed  to  know  wliat  scenes  were  to 
be  presented  in  the  sequel  ?  Much  better  is  a  solution  to  be  found  here, 
on  the  ground  of  Hebrew  idiom.  The  use  of  the  Hebrew  Future,  in 
designating  actions  hahitudlly  or  often  repeated^  is  well  known  to  everj 
intelligent  reader  of  that  language.  Thus  Job,  who  made  sacrifices  con- 
tiiiiiallj  for  his  sons,  is  spoken  of  as  nb?^  nss,  so  doing  habitually^  Job 
1:  5.  So  1  Sam.  1:  7,  "  Year  after  year  ni??^,  did  he  do  tV."  Ewald 
hfts  a  large  number  of  examples,  Gramm.  §  278,  §  289,  Ist  edit  The 
usage  is  clear.  In  Rev.  4:  9  seq.,  wc  have  a  case  of  the  same  nature. 
The  Apocalyptist  is  painting  a  scene  as  it  constantly  or  habitually  is, 
not  merely  what  presents  itself  for  the  moment  to  his  eye.  This  agrees 
entirely  with  the  Hebrew  usage.  The  Greeks,  in  such  a  case,  would 
oonunonly  use  the  Present  in  an  aoristic  sense,  just  as  it  is  employed  in 
oniversal  propositions.  So  should  we  do  in  English.  But  John,  who 
leans  strongly  to  Hebraism,  has  here  chosen  the  Future  to  express  his 
meaning.  Nor  is  this  case  entirely  peculiar.  In  Rom.  3:  30,  dixaco)- 
(Kf  designates  Xh^-eetahliehed  method  of  forgiveness.  In  Luke  1:  37, 
«^vr«m^(r£f  marks  what  belongs  to  all  times.  Even  in  classic  Greek, 
the  Future  is  employed  to  designate  repetition^  but  mostly  in  regard 
to  time  future  only ;  see  Kiihner,  §  446.  2.  The  cases  where  refined 
eonversation  employs  it  for  the  Present,  in  such  words  as  ^ovX^tsoiicUf 
i&€2j^(S<Of  and  the  like,  (Kiihner,  §  446.  3),  will  not  apply  to  Rev.  4: 

9  seq. 

(d)  The  charge,  that  Uhe  Apocalypse  employs  anomalously  the 
Aorist  for  the  Future,'  is  hardly  to  be  made  out  from  heXiad'Tj  in  10:  7. 
The  writer  means  to  say,  that  '<  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  the 
mysteiy  of  God  is  already  completed/*  No  Future  could  express  this 
with  the  same  energy.  It  is  not  indeed  an  expression  of  regular  tech- 
nical grammar,  but  one  which  true  rhetoric  prompts.  So  in  Rev.  15: 1, 
**  Seven  angels,  having  the  seven  last  plagues,  on  h  aitaXi  iteXitrd'fj 
o  Ovfwg  TQV  ^eov,"  the  idea  plainly  is,  that  they  are  called  last^  because, 
when  completed,  the  wrath  of  God  is  also  completed  at  the  same  time. 
The  expression  indicates  the  certainty  and  the  full  completion  of  the 
thing  d^ignated.  Perhaps  i^a^iksvaag  in  11:  17,  belongs  to  the  same 
category.  Nor  is  this  use  of  the  Aorist  strange.  Homer,  Plato,  Euripi- 
dea,  Demosthenes,  and  others  employ  the  Aorist,  (and  also  the  Perfect), 

10  designate  with  intensity  the  certainty  of  future  events.  Kiihner  has 
given  abundance  of  examples  to  illustrate  this,  §  443,  2.  The  Aorist 
is  even  more  intensive  than  the  Perfect  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it 
denotes  completed  action  in  distinction  from  continuance,  which  the  Per- 
fect mere  appropriately  attaches  to  itself  as  an  adsignification.  Vir- 
tnallj  do  we  find  the  same  use  of  the  Aorist  in  John  13:  31.  15:  6,  8. 
Whaterrer  difficulties  may  have  existed  among  critics,  in  times  past, 
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vith  respect  to  such  a  usage,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  now  do  moce 
occasion  for  them. 

(e)  Some  oilier  pecoliarities  in  regard  to  verbs  deserve  a  brief  meiic 
tion.  In  Rev.  12:  7,  occurs  an  unusual  construction  of  the  Infinitive: 
'<  Michael  and  his  angols  rov  nolsfifjacu  fura  tov  doduonog,"  Ewald 
solves  this  Infinitive,  bj  comparing  it  to  the  Hebrew  Infinitive  when  it 
is  taken  as  a  gerund ;  and  so  he  renders  it  here  ^^ pugjumdumy  L  e.  pog- 
nare  debebanu*'  But  such  is  not  the  shade  of  meaning  here.  It  is  the 
simple  relation  of  what  was  seen  in  vision.  Much  more  probable  is  the 
solution  that  refers  to  the  Hebrew  Infinitive  with  b  prefixed,  which  (with 
or  without  rm  expressed)  stands  for  a  definite  tense,  L  e.  for  the  Future 
with  its  various  meanings,  and  which  may  therefore  be  rendered  in  the 
past,  present,  or  future,  pro  exigentia  loci.  In  Chaldee,  also,  soch  an 
Infinitive  is  common ;  as  the  book  of  Daniel  shows.  See  ample  illus- 
tration in  (tcs.  Lehrgeb.  §  211.  But  in  Rev.  11:  7,  the  context  will 
readily  supply  the  verb  (ytvezo  or  iyivovxo ;  so  that  iytvovto  rov  tfek^ 
fM^acu  SK  the  Hebrew  nntrih  r^n^  a  mode  of  expression  by  no  means  un- 
common in  this  language.  The  form  of  expression  in  the  Apocalypse 
is  doubtless  a  singular  one,  in  such  a  connection ;  but  in  a  work  of  sudi 
a  nature,  are  we  not  to  look  for  some  expressions  of  this  kind  ?  Do  not 
Homer,  and  Pindar,  and  Thucydides,  present  constructions  quite  as 
singular? 

For  the  rest,  the  Infinitive  with  rov  before  it,  excepting  when  toi 
marks  it  as  a  nomeii  verbale  in  the  Genitive,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  either 
in  John's  Grospel  or  in  the  Apocalypse.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  a 
single  instance,  excepting  Rev.  12:  7  ;  but  still  there  may  be  some  thai 
have  escaped  my  notice.  Winer  produces  not  one,  in  his  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  Infinitive  \vith  rov  before  it,  Granmi.  §  45,  4.  This  is 
another  remarkable  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  books. 

Instances  I  have  noticed  of  a  peculiar  use  of  the  Perfect,  £1X790,  ia 
Rev.  5:  7.  8:  o,  Ti2.  as  a  simple  Aorist.  Perhaps  there  is  another  in 
3:  3.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  difference  among  the  best  Greek  writers 
exists,  in  regard  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  Perfect  Herodotus,  for  ex« 
ample,  abounds  in  it ;  and  among  orators  it  is  very  common,  inasmuch 
as  the  past  is  thereby  represented  as  standing  in  connection  with  the 
time  when  they  are  speaking.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  any 
exact  line  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  it  often  depends  on  the 
mere  subjective  views  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  But  in  the  instances 
before  us,  the  aoristic  sense  is  so  plain  and  as  it  were  necessary,  that 
we  can  hardly  bring  sliXtjqia  within  the  bounds  of  common  classical  usage. 
In  Rev.  2:  27.  11: 17,  the  writer  shows  that  he  understood  the  true  and 
distinctive  nature  of  this  Perfect. 

(/)  la  respect  to  PABTXCiFJLSSy  it  is  said  that  <  the  Apocalypse  mar 
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phqrs  them  in  an  absolate  way,  i.  e.  in  the  simple  sense  of  a  verh  hav- 
ing a  finite  tense ;  and  this  in  a  manner  and  measure  nowhere  else  to  be 
fimnd.'  And  there  seems,  indeed,  to  be  some  good  foundation  for  this 
remaric.  Instances)  of  this  nature  may  be  found  in  Rev.  1:  16«  4:  5.  10: 
2,  a  14: 14.  19:  12,  13.  21:  12,  14,  19.  A]so  6:  2, 5  maj  be  reckoned 
bere,  but  this  is  not  necessary ;  but  4: 1,  6.  5:  6.  7: 9,  usually  reckoned 
here^  do  not  properly  belong  to  this  category,  but  have  the  usual  attribu- 
tfre  sense.  In  16:  10,  the  participle  has  iytpero  with  it,  which,  how- 
erer,  here  means  became,  and  is  not  the  proper  helping  verb  for  the 
{MBticiple.  The  use  of  participles  for  verbs,  when  accompanied  by  the 
definite  verbal  forms  of  elpai,  specially  the  use  of  them  for  the  Imper- 
fect, 1b  c<Mnmon  to  all  the  New  Testament,  and  usual  in  good  Greek 
writers ;  Winer,  §  46.  9.  Kuhner,  §  416.  4.  So  in  John's  Grospel,  1: 
28.  10:  40.  13:  23.  16:  24.  17:  23.  19:  11,  19.  20:  30;  all  of  which, 
homerer,  belong  to  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  Perfect^ 
(wliich  is  common  everywhere),  excepting  the  first  two.  But  in  most 
or  all  of  these  cases,  the  copula  Avai  is  expressed  /  whereas  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse it  is  omitted.  It  must  be  conceded,  therefore,  that,  in  respect  to 
tUs  pwtiealar  of  participial  usage,  the  Apocalypse  difiers  from  the  other 
New  Testament  books  in  general.  But  if  we  resort  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  idiom  we  may  easily  find  the  prototype.  In  these,  the  partici- 
ple is  mnployed,  times  without  number,  for  the  definite  tenses  of  the 
Tesrii,  and  often  stands  in  the  same  construction  with  a  verb  which  fol- 
lows it;  Gesen.  Lehrgeb.  $214.  In  Hebrew,  also,  the  verb  rrn  (to 
be)  may  be  employed  with  participles,  as  bIvcu  is  in  Greek ;  but  this 
ooDStniction  is  somewhat  more  rare.  Hence  we  find  the  Apocalyptist 
eaarploying  the  Greek  participle  in  the  usual  Hebrew  manner,  i.  e.  omit- 
tiiig  the  copula  or  helping  verb  elvcu.  The  deep  Hebrew  colouring  of 
tile  book  serves  both  to  explain  and  to  excuse  this.  And  even  the 
npid  trmnsitions  of  thou^t,  and  the  abmpt  nature  of  the  composition, 
BHj  serve  to  account  for  the  omission  of  eJpai,  where  a  more  sedate 
condition  of  mind  would  perhaps  have  supplied  it.  Or  it  may  be  ao- 
eonoted  for  on  the  ground  of  rhetorical  brachylogy.  Examples  of  the 
like  kind,  where  ehai  is  omitted,  are  not  wanting  in  the  Greek  Clas- 
licB ;  see  Kiihner,  §  680. 

Oecarionally,  moreover,  we  find  in  the  Apocalypse  a  species  of  anch 
edmihoH  in  the  use  of  the  participle,  since  it  is  followed  by  a  finite  verb 
IB  Ibe  same  construction ;  e.  g.  Rev.  2: 20,  '<  Jezebel,  ^  Xtyovaa  that  she 
is  ft  prophetess,  x(u  didanKBt  xoi  nXawa  tovg  ifwi%*  dovlovg'*  See 
dbo  1:  6,  6,  T<p  ayaftmrr^ .  .  .  xai  Xovaapu  .  .  .  xcei  inoitjaer  ^i^ag^ 
ete. ;  8:  7.  18:  17.  But  this  anamal^j  (if  that  which  is  common  to 
Gfeek  writers,  and  to  all  the  New  Testfunent,  may  be  so  called),  is  not 
Bote  fteqneat  in  the  Apocalypse  than  elsewhere.    In  Hebiew  this  ie 
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far  from  being  an  unusual  construction,  Gresen.  Lehrg.  §  216.  2;  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  almost  everywhere  to  be  found,  Winer, 
S  64,  IL  2,  b.  It  is  no  stranger  even  in  the  Classics ;  see  Win^  at 
supra. 

(4)  There  are  other  specialities  of  idiom  in  the  Apocalypse,  by  which 
it  is  somewhat  distinguished  from  classic  Greek.  Yet  very  few  of  them 
are  peculiar  merely  to  this  book ;  for  they  belong  in  general  to  the  com^ 
mon  Hebrew-Greek  idiom  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  the  dual 
number  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Apocalypse ;  but  this  is  equally  true  of 
all  the  New  Testament.  Even  in  classic  Greek  it  is  often  diq)enBed 
with,  and  particularly  in  the  later  Greek. 

In  classic  Greek  the  Genitive  of  nouns,  as  well  as  of  pronouns,  is  not 
unfrequently  prefixed  to  the  governing  noun,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ; 
but  this  is  less  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Perhaps  the  Hebrew  idiom,  (which  always  places  the 
Genitive  after  a  governing  noun),  may  have  had  some  influence  on  this 
usage.  At  all  events,  such  a  position  of  the  Genitive  before  its  govern- 
ing noun  is  merely  rhetorical. 

In  the  Apocal3rpse  there  is,  in  several  places,  an  unusual  succession 
of  Grenitives  following  each  other  without  any  intervening  words ;  e.  g. 
8:  18.  9:  9.  13:  8.  14:  8,  10.  16:  14.  19:  15.  But  there  are  instances 
of  the  same  nature  in  Paul,  and  in  some  passages  of  his  writings  even 
more  frequently  than  here ;  see  2  Cor.  4:  4.  Eph.  1:  6.  4:  13,  and  many 
more  examples  of  the  same  kind  in  Winer,  §  30.  3.  Note  1.  At  all 
events,  the  Apocalyptist  found  examples  enough  of  tlie  like  kind  in  He- 
brew; e.  g.  three  Genitives  in  Job  12:  24.  20:  17.  Gen.  47:  9.  Is.  13: 
4,  al. ;  and  sometimes  even  four,  as  in  Is.  10: 12.  1  Chron.  9: 13.  Many 
other  examples  may  be  found  in  Gesen.  Lehrg.  §  174  3.  Note  2.  In 
heathen  writers  the  like  may  also  be  found ;  although  they  rarely  occur 
with  the  same  frequency.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  the  Apocalypse,  as 
also  in  Hebrew,  one  or  more  of  such  Genitives  occupy  the  place  and 
have  the  meaning  of  adjectives  ;  which  relieves,  in  some  measure,  the 
seeming  want  of  facility  in  expression,  and  also  accounts  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  so  many  words  in  the  same  case. 

There  is  also  a  repetition,  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  same  word  in  a 
protracted  sentence,  whether  preposition,  pronoun  (in  the  place  of  a 
pronominal  adjective),  verb,  or  leading  noun,  which  strikes  one  at  first 
as  peculiar.  E.  g.  Rev.  16:  13,  '^Owt  of  the  inouth  of  the  dragon,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.*' 
So  Rev.  5:  6,  iv  fteaoa;  6:  12,  iyipeio;  8:  12,  to  t^W;  12:  9,  i^Hfiti\ 
13:  15,  eiK^v  d^fjQiov;  17:  6,  ax  tov  olfiaTo^' ;  18:  22,  23,  ip  col  hi;  19: 
6,  cog  qion^i^p;  19:  18,  adgxag  (four  times).  The  frequent  repetition  of 
the  verbf  however,  is  rather  rare.    Instances  like  ido&ti  in  13: 7, 14^  15, 
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iciir<ica^  in  8:  7,  and  dome  few  others,  may  be  easily  explained  on  tlie 
gnmnd  of  rhetorical  emphasis  or  intensity.  In  like  manner  the  repeti- 
tion of  avTOV  and  avrcoiy  (in  the  room  of  pronominal  adjectives)  is  not  of 
much  frequency.  Examples  of  avtov  may  be  found  in  13:  2.  14:  9 ;  of 
«VTflir,  in  6:  11.  9:  19,  21  (four  times).  11:  9.  13:  IG.  14:  13.  16:  11. 
Other  cases  of  i^parent  repetition  belong  not  to  this  rubric,  because  they 
Mm  attached  to  separate  objects  to  which  one  common  pronoun  (adjeo- 
tive)  could  not  properly  be  applied*  The  cases  above  designated  stand 
oo  the  basis  of  Hebrew  usage,  or  at  least  of  Old  Testament  rhetoric. 
The  Hebrew  says,  and  must  say:  rpsn^  *ina,  his  sons  and  his  daughr 
Ur9y  and  not  in  the  manner  of  oi  vioi  xal  <>vyaTfQe^*  aixov ;  in  the  like 
way  the  Apocalyptist  expresses  himself  in  the  passages  above.  Yet  the 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  in  some  of  these  cases  is  rather  for  the  sake  of 
tmtetuity,  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  preposition  before  different  nouns  in  the 
Mine  case  and  joined  together)  is  more  frequent  in  the  Apocalypse  than 
in  classic  Greek,  and  rather  distinguishable,  with  respect  to  frequency, 
from  the  usual  run  of  New  Testament  Greek ;  see  ix  in  15:  2,  8.  16: 
18.  17:  6 ;  ivoimov  in  3:  5.  14:  3,  10  ;  fiera  in  19: 19  ;  did  in  20:  4  But 
•Qch  cases  as  dno  in  1:  4,  5,  fiV  in  1: 11,  iv  in  6: 8,  and  did  in  1:  9.  12: 
11,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  here,  because  they  serve  the  purpose  of  q>e* 
eificaJtion  and  distinction ;  see  Winer,  §  54.  7.  Even  in  the  Greek 
dassics  a  similar  usage  prevails,  and  for  the  like  purpose.  The  repeti- 
tion of  prepositions  in  Hebrew^  occasionally  to  a  great  length,  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent ;  see  2  Sam.  1:  12.  2:  9.  3:  10.  Hos.  1:  7.  Is.  11: 11. 
Still,  I  apprehend  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  cases  in  the  Apocalypse  were 
the  effect  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  writer — a  design  to  make  each 
part  distinct.  A  similar  repetition  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  New 
Tettament ;  and  the  usage  itself  depends  mostly  on  the  subjective  views 
and  feelings  of  the  writer ;  see  Winer,  ut  supra.  The  contrary  prac- 
tice, i.  €.  the  omission  of  the  preposition  before  nouns  in  the  same  case 
Mid  connected,  may  be  seen  in  1:  9.  5:  9.  10:  11.  11:  9.  13:  7,  aL 

The  allegation,  that  the  Apocalypse  more  frequently  inserts  preposi- 
tions before  cases  that  might  dispense  with  them,  than  any  other  New 
Testament  book,  can  hardly  be  established ;  at  least  not  in  such  a  mea- 
mre  as  to  render  prominent  this  difference  of  construction.  When  we 
sonsider  that  the  Hebrew  has  no  Genitive  and  Dative  cases  after  verbs, 
eie^  as  they  are  made  by  the  help  of  prepositions  ;  and  also  that  a 
itnmg  Hebrew  idiom  plainly  pervades  the  Apocalypse,  (as  indeed  we 
ai^^t  naturally  expect),  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact,  that  pre- 
positions before  these  cases  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  Classics,  spe- 
cially in  the  earlier  ones.  Yet  examples  may  easily  be  found,  and  with 
frequency,  oi  a  different  tenor.  £.  g.  the  Dative  of  manner,  means, 
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materialy  time,  etc*,  without anj preposition;  as  in  5: 1,  12.  6: 10.  7:  % 
10.  8:  8,  4,  8,  13.  10: 8.  14:  la  15:  2,  8.  17:4.  18: 10,  16  bis,  19, 2L 
19: 17.  21:  8,  16,  19.  22:  14. 

Examples  moreover  almost  without  number  maj  be  found,  where 
the  Dative  is  regularly  employed  after  sudi  verbs  as  signify  to  give,  to 
impart,  to  call  to,  to  show,  manifest,  tell,  belong  to,  etc,  which  ooeor 
everywhere  in  the  Apocdypse ;  and  besides  these,  many  examples  of 
the  Dative  where  other  constructions  might  be  employed,  e.  g.  after 
n^mrxWo}  in  4: 10.  5:  14.  7: 11.  11:  16.  13:  4  bis.  16: 2.  19:  4,  10  Ins, 
20.  20:  4  22:9;  axokw^m,  14:  4,  9.  19:  14;  XatQSWO,  7:  15;  (fvj- 
xoifw#/(»,  18:  4  For  the  rest,  I  have  examined  the  whole  book  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  to  the  test  the  alleged  lack  of  the  Dative  case  in  the 
Apocaljrpse  ;  and  I  find  it  employed  as  often  as  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  verbs  are  employed  by  the  writer  which  admit  of  iL 
CSases  occur  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  which  the  writer  had  his  choice  be- 
tween the  Dative  and  Accusative,  and  in  which  he  preferred  the  latter ; 
a  trait  of  style  not  peculiar  to  him  only,  but  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  other  Greek  writings.  In  all  this  there  is  no- 
thing peculiar. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Genitive  case  after  verbs  and  participles, 
instances  after  the  manner  of  the  Classics  are  not  wanting ;  e.  g.  ddan 
. . .  tw  fjuipra,  2:  17  ;  ytfiorra  oqii^aXfimp^  4:  6,  8,  and  the  like  in  5:  8. 
15:  7.  21:  9  ;  iyefiiaO^  xanvov,  15:  8 ;  ytftw  ^delvyfiarooPf  17:  4 ;  ^7x09- 
aa  eVoV,  6:  1,  and  the  like  in  C:  3,  5.  14:  13.  16: 1,  5,  7.  21:  3.  It  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with  the  clas- 
sical use  of  this  oblique  case  ;  and  it  would  seem,  that  when  he  has  not 
followed  this  use,  he  has  either  exercised  a  choice  which  was  grammati- 
cally within  his  power,  or  else  he  leaned  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  con- 
structing a  sentence.  The  use  of  prepositions  naturally  makes  language 
more  specific  Hence,  throughout  the  New  Testament,  as  also  the  later 
Greek  autliors,  we  find  this  use  very  common,  even  in  a  multitude  of 
cases  where  the  laws  of  grammar  might  dispense  with  it*  That  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  was  not  ignorant  of  even  the  nicer  uses  of  the 
Genitive,  is  plain  from  several  constructions  with  which  we  meet ;  c  g. 
the  Grenitive  of  price  or  value,  as  drfwaQtov  twice  in  6:  6 ;  of  time  tahen, 
as  ^fitgag  xcu  rvittoff,  7:  15.  12:  10.  14: 14.  20:  10,  an  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  nb^bn  th.  Once  we  have  the  length  of  time  designated  by  the 
Genitive,  viz.  dexa  fifUQW  in  Bev.  2:  10.  But  instances  of  such  a  na- 
ture are  not  wanting  in  the  Classics,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  see  my  New  Testament  Grammar,  $  100.  7,  comp.  §  106.  4 

The  cases  in  which  the  Hebrew  construction  of  verbs  with  their  fol- 
lowing cases  is  preferred  to  the  grammatical  and  ordinary  Grreek  one, 
are  almost  ncme ;  and  what  there  are  according  to  some  of  the  critics, 
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to  be  of  doubtful  authoritj.  Thus  in  2: 14^  ididuuruB  tip  BaXax ; 
wliere,  however,  Wetstein,  Vater,  and  Tittmann,  emploj  the  normal  toi', 
and  Mill  reads  if  rtp  BaXdUf  i.  e.  in  the  hintorj  of  Balak.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  reading  rm  BakuKf  we  have  Hebrew  usage  of  a  similar  na- 
taie ;  e.g.)^)f,  Job  21:  22,  b  rmn ,  Deut  33: 10.  Hos.  10:  12  (bis) ; 
although  the  Hebrew,  like  the  Greek,  usually  prefers  the  Accusative  af« 
tar  these  verbs.  Besides,  ttp  BaXax  may  be  here  the  Dativus  amnmodi, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  recognized  in  the  Apocalypse ;  for  in  Num. 
S8:  6  Balak  says  to  Balaam :  '^  "jiqaaui  fwh  curse  for  me  this  people, 
ele."  Nor  is  the  Dative  of  instrument  here  an  impossible  constnicticm ; 
Ibr  the  meaning  would  then  be,  that  Balaam  employed  Balak  as  his  in- 
atriiment  in  enticing  the  Israelites ;  which  sacred  history  confirms. 

In  like  manner  ngtveiv  to  alfia  ix  or  dno  tivog^  and  ixdixd^oi ....!» 
tmo^f  6: 10.  18:  20.  19:  2,  is  to  be  accounted  for  probably  on  the  ground 
of  the  Hebrew  "pa  d;33  or  ip  ^^ ;  see  Gres.  Lex.  in  vv.  l/^HoXov&Bto  fjie- 
fttTirotf,  6:  8.  14:  13,  need  not  be  attributed  to  Hebraism;  for  even 
Lysias  and  Demosthenes  express  tliemselvcs  occasionally  in  this  way, 
not  only  after  duoXovi^mf  but  after  other  kindred  verbs ;  see  Phrynicus, 
edit.  Lobeck,  p.  353  seq.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  of  referring  tia^l* 
#tr  er  oi/toiV,  in  11: 11,  to  the  Hebrew  a  Kin,  as  Liicke  does,  p.  220. 
There  is  a  nice,  but  still  a  well  known,  idiom  of  the  Greek,  which  per* 
mita  the  Dative  with  cV,  after  verbs  of  motion^  to  be  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Accusative  with  £iV,  because  there  is  in  such  a  case  in  fact 
a  eamtructio  praegnans  ;  so  in  John  5: 4.  Luke  7: 17.  Rom.  5: 5.  Matt 
10s  16,  aL  This  is  also  quite  frequent  in  the  Classics  ;  see  my  N.  Test. 
Grammar,  §  113.  Note  2.  Kiihner's  Gramm.  §  621.  a.  h.  Winer,  §  54. 
4  The  word  omitted,  in  such  cases,  is  some  verb  which  signifies  to 
iweil,  remain  in,  take  one's  stcUiony  etc,  and  the  mode  of  expression  is 
of  course  brachylogical. 

In  a  few  cases  a  peculiar  preposition  follows  certain  verbs.  E.  g.  Bev. 
9i  20,  21.  16:  11,  fietavoaTv  fx,  instead  of  the  Accusative.  So  in  Acts 
&  S2  vrith  dno  after  this  verb.    Is  not  this  an  imitation  of  the  Hebrew 

Once  we  have  such  an  expression  as  n%^vtag  im  tov  dJiqiov.  I  re- 
gvd  this  as  brachylogy,  and  equivalent  to  conquerors  safe  from  the  en^ 
^mtsUer  with  the  beast «»  vix^rtag  [xai  Gna^ofiivovs]  ixy  etc  We  meet 
viUi  it  but  once. 

The  phrase  dpd  elg  ixaatog^  Rev.  21: 21,  is,  I  believe,  without  any 
parallel  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  classics.  As  a  preposition  d^d 
^orems  the  Accusative  in  prose,  and  usually  the  Dative  in  poetry. 
Haiey  however,  it  is  employed  before  the  Nominative,  and  seems  there- 
tatt  to  be  used  adverbially  in  order  to  designate  the  idea  of  dtetributian^ 
and  to  mean  eeveroUy  or  separately  ;  wms^  Luke  9:  3.  Bev.  4:  8|  for  a 
like  ahade  of  idea. 
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Some  peculiar  phraseologj  ocean  in  the  Apocalypeey  wiiich  belongs 
imther  to  the  aesthetical  than  to  the  grammatioeJ  department.  £.  g.  Rer. 
S:  13,  ^  I  heard  an  ea^e  flying . . .  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  etc"  Hie 
meaning  seems  plainly  to  be :  ^  I  heard  an  angel  eagle-winged,  or  tak- 
ing an  eagle-flight,  saying,  etc'  The  manner  of  expression  is  bold  and 
abrupt,  but  not  too  much  so  for  the  Apocalypse  Again  in  9:  1,  ^  I 
aaw  a  star  falling  from  heaven . . .  and  to  kirn  was  given  the  key  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  etc*' ;  L  c  I  saw  an  angel  star-like  or  resplendent  as  a 
star,  etc'  Rev.  16:  7,  <<  I  heard  the  altar,  Maying:  Tea,  Lord  God, 
etc,"  i.  c  a  vmce  from  the  altar,  or  from  the  altar-angel,  viz.,  the  angel 
'idio  watched  over  the  altar.  These  and  the  like  expressions  plainly 
belong  to  the  vivid  and  abrupt  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  the  glow- 
ing imagery  which  pervades  it  It  is  the  poet  on  whom  we  are  to  criti- 
eiae,  in  such  cases,  and  not  the  technical  rhetcuridan  and  grammarian. 

A  peculiar  division  of  the  universe  occurs  in  8:  7 — 12.  14:  7,  and  the 
like  in  16:  2 — 8,  viz.  into  heaven,  earth,  the  sea,  and  fountains  of  water. 
In  the  first  and  last  cases,  this  is  necessary  to  the  writer,  in  order  to 
carry  his  plan  into  execution  of  dividing  the  trumpets  and  the  vials  into 
classes  of  four  and  three ;  and  the  passage  in  14:  7  folbws  the  same 
analogy.  The  departure  from  the  usual  Hebrew  division  of  heaven  and 
earth,  or  heaven  and  earth  and  seas,  seems  to  be  wholly  occasioned  by 
the  plan  of  the  writer  in  arranging  the  subordinate  parts  of  his  work. 

Like  the  Hebrews  generally,  the  Apocalyptist  often  employs  the  iVb- 
minative  abgoluie  ;  e.  g.  2  :  26.  3  :  12,  21.  6:  8.  7:  13.  17:  16.  So  in 
Gospel  1:  12, 18,  27,  33.  3 :  32.  8:  45.  15  :  2.  Epistle,  2  :  27.  3:  17. 
The  Nominative  followed  by  wtog  as  subject  of  the  verb,  3:  5.  17:  11, 
is  of  a  similar  tenor.  But  both  of  these  are  common  in  all  Hebrew- 
Greek  ;  nor  are  they,  particularly  the  first  of  them,  strangers  to  the 
Classics.  See  my  Heb.  Grammar,  §§  415 — 417.  N.  Test.  Grammar, 
I  97.  2.  The  Nominative  form  with  a  vocative  meaning,  as  in  6:  10. 
15:  3.  16:  7,  al.,  is  common  not  only  to  the  New  Testament,  but  even 
to  the  Classics,  as  any  good  grammar  will  show;  Matthiae,  §  612. 
Bemhardy,  p.  67. 

The  repetition  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  specially  in  relative  clau- 
ses of  a  sentence,  is  not  unusual  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  c  g.  7:  2,  oig  {do- 
&^  avTol;  ddixijoai  etc. ;  20:  8,  (Jy  o  aQf&fMg  avtw  cig  17  ififiog  etc 
Even  adverbs  are  sometimes  repeated  in  like  manner ;  as  12:  6,  onov 
t^et  fxci  tonof  etc  ;  12:  14,  o;rot;  tQfq^erai  ixBietc  Other  instances  of 
the  former  kind,  see  in  3:  8.  6:  4,  8.  7:  9.  17:  9.  But  in  this  there  is 
nothing  [peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse,  unless  perhaps  its  frequency.  Ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  the  Septu- 
agint  the  usage  is  still  more  frequent,  because  its  idiom  is  still  more  He- 
bnustic    But  even  the  GksaicB  are  not  strangers  to  the  same  yerbosiQri 
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Q£  H  must  be  so  named)  ;  and  such  writers  as  Xenophon  and  Cicero 
have  deemed  it  proper  on  some  occasions  to  employ  it.  Proofs  abun- 
dant of  all  this  may  be  seen  in  Winer's  Grammar,  §  22.  4.  The  /ro- 
^uemcy  of  it  in  the  Apocalypse  may  be  regarded  as  Hebraistic  Every 
Hebrew  scholar  must  call  to  mind  the  well  known  idiom  of  *y^ilt ,  as  in 
ft. . .  Trx  to  whonty  aj . . .  irx  w/iere,  etc.,  (see  Grcs.  Lehrgeb.  §  197)  ; 
mad  also  the  pleonastic  suffix-pronoun  which  is  followed  by  the  noun  to 
wiuch  it  relates,  as  *ib*n-px  sn^im ,  she  sato  kim — the  child.  Ex.  2:  6, 
Cies.  ubi  sup.  §  192.  2  seq.  Like  to  this  are  the  repetitions  in  question* 
In  the  Apocalyp^vc  we  can  hardly  put  them  to  the  account  of  xntensityj 
although  they  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  such  a  purpose,  like  our 
English  thai-there,  etc  But  particuUxriti/  of  specificcUion  must  at  least 
be  aUowed  to  them. 

Similar  to  this  usage  is  another,  which  repeats  the  demonstrative  pro- 
nonns  after  the  subject  or  Nominative  case  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  inserts  a  pronoun  relating  to  this  same  subject  before  the  verb  to 
which  that  Nominative  properly  belongs ;  and  so  with  the  other  cases;  e.  g. 
Matt.  24: 13,  o  ino^elvag  tli  teXog,  ovjog  a(o&^(TeTai,  Matt.  6:  4.  Mark 
7: 15,  al.  saepc  So  in  Rev.  6:  4,  rep  icad-i^fiev(p  . . .  idoOrj  uvt^  Xa^dp 
etc.  3: 5.  2: 17.  But  this  usage  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Classics,  (see 
Winer,  §  23.  3) ;  and  the  repetition  in  all  such  cases  is  made  for  the 
sake  of  intensity  or  emphatic  specification.  See  examples  in  Xen.  Cony. 
S.  SS.  Ages.  4.  4. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  Apocalypse  employs  the  Accusative  o£ 
IMM  contrary  to  good  usage,  i.  e.  that  it  employs  the  Accusative  to  de- 
ttgnate  time  when,  and  not  merely  duration  of  time.  For  proof  of  this 
it  la  common  to  quote  Rev.  3:  3,  w  ft/}  /rcJy  notav  oSgav  ^^(o,  etc  But 
tins  is  the  only  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  whole  book.  The  common 
mage,  L  e.  to  designate  duration  of  time,  may  be  seen  in  8:  1.  11:  2,  3, 
tf  9.  12:  6,  14.  13:  5.  17:  10,  12.  20:  2,  4,  6.  ^  Moreover,  cases  like 
that  in  Rev.  3:  3  may  be  found  in  the  Classics ;  see  Kuhner,  §  545. 
Anm.  4  That  time  which  is  at  the  ultimate  extent  of  his  coming,  is 
here  the  prominent  idea,  and  therefore  the  Accusative  is  allowable.  So 
in  the  Classics,  we  find  rvxra,  rijif  iantgap,  tov  oq&qov,  etc.,  in  a  sense 
Ifte  that  which  the  Genitive  would  have ;  see  Bemhardy,  Synt  p.  116. 
8ee^  for  the  regular  use  of  the  Genitive  in  designating  time,  what  is 
■■id  above,  p.  245  seq. 

A  peculiar  construction  is  found  in  the  present  text  of  Rev.  2:  13, 
mb  ir  ijfifQatg  iv  alg  l/irrinag,  6  iiigrvg  fAov  6  matogt  og  dnexzavd^ 
mm^  vfuop.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  a  grammatical  constructi<m 
fnm  this  as  it  now  stands.  It  would  seem  that  either  ip  atg  must  be 
emitted  and  ^j4vxinag  be  written  'Avjina  in  the  Genitive,  or  else  o^ 
be  dropped.    That  og  has  arisen  from  a  duplication  of  the  end- 
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syllable  of  the  preceding  word,  nuytog^,  wonld  seem  altogether  probable ; 
more  jiarticularlj  so,  as  nothing  like  such  a  constructifm  occurs  any 
where  else  in  the  Apocal3rpse.  To  read,  as  Lachmann  does,  A^ninnuSy 
and  omit  iv  al^.  before  it,  seems  to  make  an  absurd  text  No  writor  in 
possession  of  his  senses  could  have  written  so.  See  Coimnentarj  oa  the 
passage. 

The  manner  in  which  two  nouns  are  joined  tc^ther  by  oif,  at,  in  like 
manner  as,  cu  it  were,  etc.,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  In  general  the 
noun  after  mg  has  the  same  case  as  the  one  before  it ;  e.  g.  1:  17,  i7t€6a 
•  •  »tig  vexQog.  6:  12,  o  ^hog .  ..[jiiXae  dg  aannog,  3:  3.  6:  11,  14.  9:  2. 
10: 1,  etc.  So  in  the  Accusative,  as  2: 18,  o<]p^aAfiovff  . . .  oiv*  (fAjoyn  fiVQog, 
2:  27.  9: 8,  elx^p  rQtxcig  dg  TQixctg  yvrouxtor,  9: 9.  12: 15.  14:  2.  18: 21, 
al.  But  in  6:  1,  we  have :  . . .  Xiyovrog^  tag  qxovtj  ^Qopt^g,  i.  e.  oi^  ^oh 
f^^Qorrtjg  Ityei,  But  examples  of  elliptical  construction  with  ov  ve 
everywhere  to  be  found,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  cases ;  see  Lex.  lig. 
The  Hebrew,  mcH'eover,  forms  a  separate  tinder  sentence  by  words  ooo!- 
nected  with  the  :d  of  mere  similitude ;  for,  in  such  cases,  brachykgy  is 
usual.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  peculiarity  in  the  Apocalypse  ia 
regard  to  (ag,  when  employed  as  above  described. 

After  such  an  extended  examination  of  those  constructions  in  the 
Apocalypse,  which  have  been  erroneously  put  by  many  to  the  account 
of  barbarism,  solecism,  or  peculiarity  of  style,  we  may  now  come  to 
a  few  particulars,  in  which  the  style  of  this  book,  or  the  manner  ofiU 
diction,  differs  from  most,  or  all,  oftlte  other  New  Testament  hooks. 

This  diiference  is  limited  principally  to  the  conjunctive  partides. 
Throughout  the  Apocalypse,  we  find  scarcely  anything  but  xai  as  a 
conjunctive ^  or  even  a  transitive,  particle.  The  di  and  ow  and  t«  and 
yuQ  of  other  New  Testament  books  are  scarcely  to  be  found  here.  Out 
we  meet  with  only  in  the  introduction  or  monitory  part,  vi«.  in  1: 19.  2: 
5,  16.  3:  3.  3:  19,  in  all  of  which  cases  it  is  illative.  In  the  same  part, 
also,  we  find  ^t,  transitive  in  1:  14,  and  so  in  14:  13.  19:  12;  but  dis- 
junctive in  2:  5,  16,  24.  10:  2.  21:  8  ;  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  (if  I 
have  not  overlooked  it),  excepting  df  in  combination  with  other  words, 
such  as  ofibi,  etc.  We  might  naturally  expect  bi  in  such  transitions  as 
exist  in  2: 8,  12,  18.  3: 1,  7,  14.  12: 7.  14:  8,  9,  13,  14.  16:  8,  4,  8, 10, 
12,  17,  etc  ;  yet  xoci  is  employed  in  all  these  cases.  Not  only  so,  but 
xoi  is  employed  in  a  great  portion  of  the  transitions  even  of  the  largest 
kind,  where  a  classic  writer  could  hardly  be  expected  to  use  it,  and 
where  it  is  not  very  common  in  other  New  Testament  books ;  e.  g.  in 
6:  1.  7:  1.  8:  1.  10:  1.  11:  1,  15.  12:  1.  13:  11.  14:  1,  6.  15:  1.  16:  1. 
17: 1.  18:  1.  20: 1,  4.  21:  6.  Even  in  John's  Gk>spel  and  Epistles  such 
cases  are  not  wanting;  e.  g.  1: 19.  2: 1.  4:  27,  46.  7: 1.  9: 1.  Ep.  1: 
6p  8:  20.  4*  21.    In  aU  this  the  Hebrew  scholar  will  aee  a  strong  tino- 
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tore  of  Hthrtxum^  Almost  the  only  particle  which  connects  sentences 
ktrger  or  smaller  in  Hebrew,  or  clauses  of  sentences,  is  Vav,^.  This 
particle  is  not  only  employed  to  connect  different  words  used  in  the 
fame  construction,  but  in  attaching  clauses  or  words  used  in  the  way  of 
Hendiadys,  or  as  epexegetical  and  explicatrv^e,  or  in  the  way  of  apodo- 
sifl,  or  between  the  members  of  a  comparison  ;  moreover,  also,  between 
parts  of  sentences,  or  whole  sentences,  adversative,  antithetic,  or  dis- 
joncUve  ;  and  so  also  Vav  introduces  causal  clauses,  or  conclusive  ones 
(^^  therefore)^  or  final  or  consecutive  ones  (showing  the  end  or  object). 
See  Gres.  Lex.  on  ^  for  examples  of  all  these  uses.  It  is  not  only  em- 
ployed in  all  this  variety  of  ways,  but  it  often  stands  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  book,  in  the  Old  Testament;  see  Ex.  1:  1.  Lev.  1:  L 
Josh.  1:  L  Judg.  1:  1.  1  Sam.  1:  1.  2  Sam.  1: 1.  1  K.  1:  1.  2  K.  1:  L 
Eaek.  1: 1.  Ruth  1:  1.  Est.  1:  1.  Ezra  1:  L  2  Chron.  1: 1.  In  such 
cases,  we  can  translate  ^  only  by  merging  it  in  the  verb,  when  it  is  pre- 
Hzed  to  one,  and  regarding  it  as  merely  conversive  ;  or  when  it  stands 
before  nouns  or  pronouns,  as  in  Ex.  1:  1.  1  K.  1:  1.  Ezra  1:  1,  we  are 
obliged  to  suppose,  that  it  is  designed  to  indicate  a  connection  with  some 
Olber  book,  which  is  regarded  by  the  writer  as  properly  preceding  it ;  or 
else  that  it  has  been  supplied  as  a  mere  cotmective  with  other  books,  by 
the  redactor  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  reader,  who  is  fa- 
niliar  with  the  Old  Testament  and  specially  with  the  Prophets,  needs 
not  to  be  told,  that  other  connectives  of  discourse,  besides  Vat^,  are 
there  but  very  sparingly  employed.  And  similar  to  this  is  the  usage  in 
tbe  Apocal3rpse. 

Tf  is  not  to  be  found  (in  the  corrected  text)  ;  but  this  particle  is  em- 
ployed.only  twice  by  Matthew ;  not  at  all  by  Mark ;  only  once  by  John 
in  his  Gospel  and  Epistles,  almost  never  by  Paul  except  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  never  by  Peter.  Luke  is  the  only  writer  who  is 
fiuniliar  with  its  use  ;  and  he  employs  it  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times  in  the  book  of  Acts.  To  a  native  Hebrew,  who  dsed  al- 
most nothing  but  his  i  as  a  connective,  re  must  have  appeared  in  some 
good  measure  as  superfluous.  The  very  unfrequent  use  of  it  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  a  pledge  for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

As  to  yaQy  it  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse  some  fifleen  times,  and  mostly 
in  the  simple  causal  sense.  That  it  appears  so  seldom,  is  not  in  the 
least  strange ;  for  the  Apocalypse  is  not  a  book  of  ratiocinationj  where 
Ae  connection  between  a  fact  or  truth  and  its  cause  or  ground,  is  often 
to  be  expressed.  Paul  employs  yaq  more  than  all  the  New  Testament 
writers  besides,  because  his  epistles  are  so  often  argumentative.  It  is 
dear,  however,  that  the  use  of  yaq  was  familiar  to  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  that  it  is  employed  so  seldom,  results  merely  from  the 
kind  of  composition,  which  is  a  constant  saocession  of  descriptions  of 
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things  seen  in  Tisiony  and  airanged  in  such  a  way  that  yoQ  h  sddom 
needed  or  even  admissible.  In  the  Gospel  it  oocurs  some  sixty-three 
times ;  but  here  ratiocination  is  very  freqaent 

That,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  di  and  oip  as  particles  of  division  and 
transition,  the  Apocdypse  differs  strikingly  from  the  Grospel  of  John, 
must  be  confessed.  Ovv  appears  about  200  times  in  the  Gospel ;  yel 
only  once,  however,  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John.  Ji  also  appears  a 
great  number  of  times  in  the  Gospel ;  comparatively  but  seldom  in  the 
first  Epistle ;  in  the  Apocalypse,  thrice  as  a  cmUtnuaiivey  1:  14,  14:  ISb 
19:  12,  and  five  times  as  a  di^'unctttfe,  2:  5, 16,  24.  10:  2.  21:  8.  The 
oomplezion  of  the  Apocalypse  is  indeed  altogether  Hebraistic,  in  respect 
to  connectives^  for  wti  is  ahnost  the  only  one  employed ;  and  this  falls  in 
naturally  with  the  fact,  that  this  book  was  written  soon  after  John  went 
to  Asia,  while  the  Gospel  was  a  later  production. 

As  to  those  particles  which  belong  peculiarly  to  ratiodnative  discoorsei 
and  are  employed  to  designate  lo^cal  dependence  and  eonnection,  it  is 
of  course  perfecUy  natural,  from  the  nature  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  we 
should  seldom  find  them  in  it ;  and  equally  natural  that  we  should  find 
them  frequentiy  in  John's  Gosp^  a  great  part  of  which,  as  has  been 
stated,  consists  of  argumentation  in  some  form  against  the  notioos  of  the 
Jews,  or  demonstration  of  the  true  principles  of  Christianity.  Henoe 
imi,  aqa^  aga  ovp,  and  the  like,  are  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 'Enei  occurs,  however,  but  twice  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  not 
once  in  his  epistles ;  and  the  other  two  particles  not  at  alL 

In  fact,  the  structure  of  the  sentences  throughout  the  Apocalypse, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  is  almost  entirely  of  the  same  simple  na- 
ture as  that  which  prevails  in  Hebrew.  In  this  respect,  the  form  of  the 
book  is  altogether  like  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  As  a  singular  ex- 
ception to  this  remark  may  be  mentioned  Rev.  18:  11 — 13,  where  the 
sentence  is  not  only  complex  in  its  form,  but  it  also  varies  its  construc- 
tion in  a  sudden  and  aUnost  surprising  manner.  Yet  why  should  this 
be  strange,  in  such  an  inmruov  as  that  chi^)ter  contains  ? 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  before  we  take  leave  of  the  subject  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  sentences  are  joined  together,  connected,  and  con- 
tinued, that  a  great  number  of  them  are  introduced  by  idoi; ;  about  one 
half  of  these  with  an  accompanying  xca,  and  the  other  half  without  it. 
This  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  Hebraism  ;  and  no  one,  who  is  acquainted 
with  Hebrew,  can  fail  to  have  remarked  the  universal  predominance  of 
turn  (ns  idov)  in  the  Old  Testament,  specially  in  the  prophecies.  But 
although,  in  a  book  like  the  Apocalypse,  we  should  very  naturally  ex- 
pect the  attention  of  the  reader  to  be  often  called  upon  by  the  use  of 
idWf  yet  it  is  also  common  elsewhere ;  for  John  has  employed  it  some 
Ave  or  six  times  in  his  Gospel,  and  Luke  and  Matthew  times  almost 
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iridMNit  number.  Paul  uses  it  less  frequently,  as  we  should  expect  from 
the  tenor  of  his  epistles ;  and  John  does  not  exhibit  it  in  his.  It  be- 
longBy  however,  to  Hebrew-Greek ;  and  the  use  of  it  can  never  seem 
•tnuige  to  a  Hebrew  reader. 

Another  equivalent  method  of  calling  attention,  very  often  employed 
in  the  Apocalypse,  is  hou  eldov.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  this^ 
aince  the  whole  book  is  a  succession  of  visions.  A  frequent  particle  in 
the  Apocalypse,  moreover,  is  ore ;  which  is  in  like  manner  a  favourite 
fMtfticle  in  John's  Gospel,  in  clauses  where  a  transition  of  the  discourse 
is  made.  Mata  ravia  in  the  same  Gospel,  and  in  the  Apocalypse  alsOf 
it  another  and  frequent  formula  of  transition ;  see  Rev.  4:  1.  7:  1,  9. 
16:  6.  18:  1.  19:  1.  20:  3. 

I  have  now  brought  before  the  reader,  all  that  is  usually  alleged  as 
pteuUaritffy  either  as  to  diction  or  grammai*,  in  the  Apocalypse.  We 
have  found,  after  a  protracted  examination,  that  very  little  indeed,  if 
anything,  deserves  the  name  either  of  barharinn  or  solecism.  Nearly 
all  that  is  apparently  irregular  or  unusual,  we  may  vindicate  by  refers 
eaoea  to  classical  or  to  Hebrew-Greek  usage.  It  is  only  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  these  things  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  which  any  appeal  can  be 
made  for  establishing  the  charge  of  peculiarity  in  this  book.  But  this 
charge  may  be  satisfactorily  rebutted,  by  asking  the  questions :  Is  not 
the  Apocalypse  the  production  of  an  excited  state  of  mind,  and  of  the 
UKMi  vivid  feeling  P     Is  it  not  prophetic  poetry  ? 

Grrammarians  and  rhetoricians  do  not  think  it  meet  to  find  fault  with 
the  Boeotian  or  Pindaric  Schema  in  Doric  writers.  They  allow  Ho- 
mefy  Hesiod,  and  other  poets,  to  take  a  thousand  liberties  also  with  the 
eaulomBiy  farms  of  words,  and  in  many  respects  even  with  the  rules  of 
ajntui ;  and  all  this  without  supposing  it  to  be  any  good  evidence  of 
barbarism  or  solecism.  Thucydides  was  no  barbarian  ;  and  yet  he  has 
Banned  against  the  ordinary  technical  rules  of  grammar,  times  almost 
without  number.  Who  ventures  to  rebuke  him,  or  to  call  him  by  hard 
names  ?  Yet  the  Apocalyptist  has  not  found  a  like  indulgence  among 
the  critics.  Eichhom,  for  example,  and  Heinrichs,  very  kindly  set 
John  right,  where  they  suppose  him  to  have  gone  wrong,  and  supply 
(aometimes,  but  not  always  with  success)  the  regular  normal  Greek,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hesitating  reader.  With  the  like  kindness,  apologies 
frequently  made,  by  them  and  others,  for  much  of  John's  phraseology, 
results,  as  they  imagine,  from  his  want  of  skill  in  Greek,  or  hit 
overweening  attachment  to  Hebraism,  or  his  Babbinical  notions  in  va- 
lions  respects,  and  the  like.  All  this,  if  you  please,  may  be  well  in- 
tended ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
extensive  any  one's  knowledge  of  Greek  idiom  is,  and  specially  of 
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the  Hebrew-Oeek,  the  less  difficultj  will  he  find  with  the  ctictaonaiid 
syntax  of  the  Apocaljpse. 

If  John,  the  apostle,  was  the  author  of  this  book,  an  entire  novice  in 
Greek  he  probably  was  not  when  he  wrote  it,  nor  even  when  he  went 
to  Asia.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  fishermen  of  the  sea  of 
€kJ!lee  were  acquainted,  at  least  in  some  good  measure,  with  common 
colloquial  Greek*  The  intercourse  between  that  part  of  the  country  and 
their  heathen  neighbours,  many  of  whom  were  Grreeks,  must  hare  been 
Tery  considerable.  The  very  occupation  of  John  must  have  early  brought 
him  in  contact  with  many  of  these ;  and  more  or  less  of  colloquial  Greek 
would  naturally  be  learned.  That  it  would  be  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  Hebrew  idiom,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  The  idea,  that  John 
was  unable  to  read  a  Greek  book  of  an  ordinary  character,  can  scarcely 
be  rendered  probable,  even  at  the  period  when  he  first  became  a  disci- 
ple of  Christ.  Much  less  so  afterwards.  He  was  purely  no  ordinary 
person ;  for  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  loved  him,  confided  in  him,  and 
distinguished  him  from  the  other  disciples,  is  proof  of  high  intelligence 
as  well  as  of  moral  worth.  All  this  would  go  to  show,  that  John  was 
not  a  mere  tyro  in  Greek,  when  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse. 

Besides ;  in  the  great  mass  of  cases,  the  tenses  of  the  Gk'eek  verbs 
ore  used  in  strict  accordance  with  the  nicer  doctrines  of  the  Greek  tense. 
When  departures  from  this  take  place,  a  good  reason  for  them  can  be 
given ;  so  that  these  departures  even  show  a  knowledge  of  the  nicer 
tropical  use  of  the  tenses.  The  modes  are  employed  in  an  appropriate 
manner.  The  Subjunctive  regularly  follows  Iva,  (a  rule  which  Paul, 
no  novice  in  Greek,  does  not  always  follow,  see  Gal.  4:  17.  1  Cor.  4: 
6)  ;  and  so  is  it  also  with  otav,  etc.  If  a  Future  tense  is  ever  employed 
in  Such  cases,  it  is  only  where  usage  sanctions  it.  The  historic  Present 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  quite  frequent  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  there,  as 
elsewhere,  employed  in  order  to  promote  the  vivacity  of  the  representa- 
tion. We  have  seen  above  (p.  246),  that  the  nicer  uses  of  the  Greni- 
tive  and  Dative  were  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  writer.  Atticism  in 
the  use  of  the  conjugate  noun  and  verb,  such  as  ixavftaiio^t^oosv  .  . . 
xctvfia,  16:  9,  i&aiiiaaa  .  .  .  {yavfia,  17:  6,  John  was  cognisant  of;  or, 
perhaps,  we  may  attribute  this  to  Hebraism.  So  the  Attic  augment «/, 
in  fjdvvaro,  5:  3.  7:  9.  14:  3.  15:  8;  the  use  of  ?6ttjHa  as  a  Present 
tense,  3: 20,  al.  saepe  ;  even  the  form  ian^xeaaVf  third  plural  of  Pluper- 
fect, not  usual  in  the  New  Testament,  is  employed  in  7:  11,  and  in  the 
sense  of  an  Imperfect,  according  to  good  Greek  usage.  No  want  of 
skill,  indeed,  in  the  forms  or  the  tenses  of  Greek  verbs,  can  be  fairiy 
charged  upon  the  Apocalypse.  Compound  verbs  are  employed,  as  well 
as  simple  ones ;  and  a  fair  proportion  of  them  (as  will  be  shown  here- 
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after),  and  with  the  usual  meaning,  and  the  usual  constraction  after 
them. 

Moreover,  there  are  peculiarities  of  Hehrew-Greek  in  general,  which 
are  often  exhibited  here.  Thus  we  find  the  use  of  wa  with  the  Sub- 
junctive^ instead  of  the  Infinitive  mode ;  an  idiom  so  common  in  John's 
Gospel,  and  not  unfrequent  elsewhere ;  Rev.  2:  21.  3:  9.  6:  4,  al.  Jini 
it  employed  before  nouns  of  measure,  i.  e.  distance.  Rev.  14:  20,  ano 
atadieip,  etc.,  in  like  manner  as  in  John  11:  18.  21:  8,  and  also  in  the 
later  Greek  classics.  The  somewhat  unfrequent  use,  indeed,  of  cases 
witbout  prepositions,  is  obvious  here ;  but  so  it  is  in  all  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  Modes  of  expression  like  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  12: 
14 ;  day  and  night  for  the  idea  of  continually,  and  the  like  idioms  of  the 
Hebrew,  we  also  find. 

In  the  use  of  cv  and  /ii/,  in  the  use  of  ovdi .  .  .  oidi,  ovrs  . . .  ovre ; 
in  the  meanings  and  regimen  assigned  to  prepositions,  and  generally  in 
the  use  of  the  particles  so  far  as  they  are  employed ;  there  is  nothing 
strildng  on  the  score  of  singularity  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  compass  of 
the  writer's  knowledge,  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish  and  appro- 
priately name  all  the  precious  stones  which  are  adverted  to  in  Rev.  xxi, 
Hnut  have  been  considerable.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  no  loss  for 
language  to  express  his  ideas.  While  an  absolute  and  almost  perfect 
ttmplicity  in  the  construction  of  sentences  predominates  everywhere  in 
his  book,  the  writer  stiU  shows  that  he  was  capable  of  exhibiting  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement;  see  Rev.  18:  11 — 13. 

I  am  aware  that  the  first  impression  of  most  readers  is,  that  the 
Apocalypse  differs  widely  from  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, those  of  John  not  excepted.  In  some  respects  this  impression  is 
eorrect.  It  is  true,  that  in  no  other  book  do  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  like  those  presented  here.  But  are  we  not  bound,  as 
£ur  and  candid  investigators,  to  ask  such  questions  as  these :  What 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  one  continuous  series  of  prophecy  ? 
What  other  book  is  throughout  substantially  and  essentially  a  book  of 
poetry  ?  What  other  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  filled  with  sym- 
bols ?  What  book  even  of  the  Old  Testament  will  compare  with  the 
Apocalypse  in  this  respect  ?  What  other  book  in  the  New  Testament 
diaeloBes  continuous  scenes  of  such  a  nature  throughout,  as  the  Apoca- 
Ijpae  opens  to  our  view  ?  The  germ  of  one  part  of  the  Apocalypse 
(f— -zi.)  we  may  find,  indeed,  in  Matt,  xxiv,  and  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  Mark  and  Luke ;  but  even  there,  we  find  the  Saviour  also  em- 
ploying tropes  and  symbols  in  a  degree  quite  unusual.  The  plan  of  the 
Apocalypse  makes  one  continuous  series  of  symbols  necessary  in  order 
lo  accomplish  the  writer's  object.  Shall  we  wonder,  then,  that  he  em- 
ploys them?    The  scenes,  moreover,  to  which  he  introduces  us,  even  at 
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the  very  ootse!,  iioplj  of  necesnty  tliat  he  is  going  to  tread  upon  pre- 
tematural  or  supernatural  ground.  Some  of  his  images  are  quite  novel  i 
at  all  erentS)  the  costume  and  the  circumstances  are  novel  He  is  no 
mere  imitator  anywhere.  When  he  presents  scenes,  the  prototypes  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  arrays  them  in  his  own 
peculiar  drapery,  and  places  them  in  positions  which  satisfy  his  own 
judgment  and  promote  his  own  design.  What  wonder  then,  since  he  is 
traversing  a  supernatural  world,  that  he  presents  us  with  objects  new, 
strange,  and  different  from  any  within  the  domain  of  other  writings  in 
tfie  New  Testament  ?  The  Apocalypse,  designed  for  such  an  object  as 
it  is,  would  be  but  a  tame  and  spiritless  book,  were  not  this  the  case. 
The  vigour  and  activity  of  John's  imagination  lead  him  of  course  to 
present  us  with  glowing  pictures.  Oriental  taste  discloses  itself  in  these. 
The  locusts  and  the  horsemen,  for  example,  in  chap,  iz,  are  altogether 
'  of  an  oriental  cast  They  bear  the  stamp  of  oriental  excitement  and 
vivacity,  and  (I  may  add)  of  oriental  taste  for  the  marvellous.  But 
why  should  we  allow  to  Arabian  and  Persian  poets  liberties  to  roam  in 
the  wide  and  almost  boundless  field  of  imagination,  and  deny  to  Jc^n  a 
privilege  granted  freely  to  others  ? 

Put  now  all  these  considerations  together,  and  then  ask :  Whether  the 
apparent  novelty  of  the  i4)ocalyptic  style  is  not  to  be  ascribed  mostly  to 
the  circumstances  that  have  been  mentioned  ?  Is  it  not  reasonaUe  to 
expect  such  a  kind  of  book  as  the  Apocalypse,  from  a  highly  imaginap 
tive  oriental  man,  himself  a  Hebrew,  and  having  all  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phetic models  before  him  ?  The  seeming  strangeness  or  peculiarity  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  the  result  of  comparing  other  New  Testament  books 
with  it,  and  of  not  comparing  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  the 
oriental  taste  in  matters  of  this  nature.  I  do  not  wonder,  indeed,  at 
the  impression  which  most  readers  receive,  in  slightly  studying  the 
Apocalypse  ;  but  I  do  wonder,  that  critics  and  commentators  have  not 
given  more  attention  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  boc^,  and 
have  not  furnished  us  with  a  better  account  of  its  imagery  and  its  sym- 
bols. 

In  a  sypematural  world,  all — all — must  be  in  a  certain  sense  new. 
Why  should  it  be  counted  strange,  that  the  writer  has  recognized  this, 
and  made  his  actors  and  his  scenes  to  comport  with  the  world  in  which 
they  are  found  ?  Could  a  man  of  talents  and  vivid  imagination,  and 
(I  may  add)  of  genuine  oriental  taste,  do  otherwise  in  executing  his 
^lati  than  John  has  done  ? 

I  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  many  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  against  the  Apocalypse  as  a  work  of  John  the  Evangelist, 
have  arisen  from  overlooking  considerations  of  such  a  nature  as  those 
how  suggested.    A  writer  moving  in  a  supernatural  world-^or  in  a  re- 
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gleo  of  trope  and  symbol  and  visions — is  in  a  condition  exceedingly  dif- 
ftrent  from  that  of  the  grave  and  simple  historian,  or  of  the  didactic 
TCftsoner  and  preacher.  Let  us  really  allow  this  now  in  its  full  latitude, 
and  we  shall  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  peculiar  character- 
of  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse. 


§  16.  Place  and  Time  of  writing  the  Apocalyp»e, 

The  first  of  these  inquiries  is  not  of  any  serious  importance,  in  re- 
to  the  book  which  is  the  object  of  our  present  investigation. 
Whether  the  Apocalypse  was  written  at  Patmos,  at  Ephesus,  or  at  any 
Qlher  particular  place,  is  a  question  which  when  settled  does  not  alter 
ili  object  or  its  contents ;  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  of  essential 
inifMNrtance  to  any  hermeneutical  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  this 
piophecy.  Still,  it  belongs  to  the  literature  of  the  book  to  say  some- 
thudg  upon  this  topic ;  and  I  must  therefore  briefly  touch  upon  it 

1.  The  Place. 

The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  would  seem  to  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  place  where  the  apocalyptic  visions  were  seen,  by 
hit  own  declaration.  1  John^  says  he,  your  brother  and  companion  in 
mjffUetian,  • .  .  wcu  in  the  ide  called  Patmot,  on  account  of  the  word  of 
CMf  and  the  testimony  of  Jems  Christ,  1:  9.  However  strange  it  may 
aseniv  yet  critics  of  great  name  have  understood  this  declaration  as  only 
•  poetical  fiction.  Eichhom,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
(1310),  says :  ^  The  banishment  of  John  to  Patmos  must  be  a  mere 
muter  of  imagination ;  for  otherwise,  the  author,  by  mingling  historical 
wd  unhistorical  [L  e.  unreal]  circumstances,  has  presented  us  with  a 
kfliiuaphrodite  fiction,  which  no  critical  taste  can  justify.  And  a  matter 
4if  fiction  it  may  be ;  for  real  history  nowhere  says,  that  John  was  ban- 
iilMd  to  Patmos ;  and  what  ecclesiastical  tradition  says  respecting  this, 
no  other  source  than  the  Apocalypse  interpreted  in  an  unpoetical 
r,  which  has  substituted  fact  in  the  place  of  fiction ;"  Einleit 
IL367. 

Tet  this  same  writer,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  publish- 
ed in  1791,  says :  ''  That  you  should  entertain  doubts  [respecting  the 
ttOtaal  exile  of  John  in  Patmos],  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Eoaebius,  and  Jerome,  forbids ;  unless  you  utterly  abandon  all  credence 
ia  tlioae  who  are  not  our  contemporaries,  however  probable  the  things 
umj  be  which  they  declare,  and  however  constantly  asserted  by  the 
tradition  of  subsequent  times.  But  this,  [he  very  justly  adds],  would 
be  0  give  up  all  faith  in  ancient  history  ;  "  Comm.  p.  31  seq.  Which 
ef  thne  representations  by  Eichhom  best  comports  with  sound  crit- 
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icism,  may  be  left,  I  venture  to  say,  to  the  judgment  of  every  impartuil 
man,  who  has  any  good  degree  of  information  and  skill  in  matters  of 
higher  criticism. 

But  aside  from  thi^ ;  what  more  reason  is  there  to  doubt  that  John 
was  in  Patmos,  when  he  saw  the  visions  described  in  the  Apocalypee, 
than  there  is  to  doubt  that  Ezekiel  was  by  the  river  Chebar,  when 
he  saw  the  vision  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work  ?  Or  that 
Daniel  was  in  Shushan,  in  the  palace,  in  the  province  of  Elam  (Dan. 
8:  2),  when  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat  ?  Does  any 
one  doubt,  that  what  Hesiod  says  of  his  birth-place  and  emigration  to 
Boeotia,  in  his  poem  entitled  Works  and  Days,  is  fact  ?  1.  630 — 638.  Or 
that  what  Ovid  says  of  his  banishment  to  Tomi ;  or  what  Phaednu 
says  of  himself,  in  his  Fables ;  or  Martial,  in  his  Epigrams ;  or  Horace, 
in  his  Epistles ;  is  matter  of  fact  f  And  is  there  any  better  reason  for 
regarding  what  John  says  of  his  being  in  Patmos,  during  his  fi^>ocalyiH 
tic  vision,  as  fiction  and  not  as  fact  ? 

If  Patmos  be  merely  a  fictitious  place,  why  should  John  select  it  ? 
Why  did  ho  not  rather  choose  Sinai,  or  Carmel,  or  Hermon,  or  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  where  he  had  before  seen  Moses  and  Elijah 
from  the  heavenly  world  conversing  with  Jesus  ?  These  were  conse- 
crated spots,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose,  and  therefore  they  would 
most  readily  occur  to  his  mind,  as  appropriate  places  for  a  revelation. 
Why  choose  a  Grecian  islet,  not  once  named  elsewhere  in  all  the  sacred 
books,  and  scarcely  twice  or  thrice  by  all  the  ancient  writers  of  the 
heathen  world  ? 

*  But '  says  Eichhom,  *  banishment  was  the  penalty  for  making  proa- 
elytes  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  those  times  ;  and  Patmos  was  a  very 
appropriate  place  for  exile.  John,  therefore,  imagines  that  had  been 
done  to  him,  which  was  so  commonly  done  to  Christians  who  were  his 
contemporaries ;  and  thus  he  places  himself  in  the  most  complete  soli* 
tude,  a  condition  most  of  all  appropriate  to  such  visions  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse relates ;  *  Einleit,  §  100. 

But  could  not  John  place  himself  as  much  in  solitude  upon  Sinai,  or 
Carmel  where  Elijah  saw  the  visions  of  Go<l,  or  upon  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  ?  "NVliat  is  this,  but  an  unsatisfactory  reason  for  a  fan- 
ciful theory  ? 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  confirms  the  impression,  that 
Patmos  was  the  real,  and  not  a  fictitious,  place  of  the  apocalyptic  vis- 
ions. The  writer  says,  first  of  all,  that  he  was  *  a  brother  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  and  a  companion  (ovyxo^vtovog,  participator)  in  tks 
affliction  and  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ ; '  thus  intimating 
that  when  he  writes,  his  condition  was  one  of  suffering,  like  to  that  of 
the  persons  whom  he  addressed.    Not  only  so,  but  he  intimates  that  he 
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1m8  been  placed  in  such  circumstances  hy  reason  of,  or  on  cKcount  of, 
ike  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christy  dia  rov  Xoyov  jov 
4^tov,  xoi  dta  t^  fiogrvQiap  *Jt^aov  XQiatov,  1:  9.  He  not  only  gives 
lut  readers,  then,  a  view  of  his  own  distressed  condition,  but  he  tells 
them  why  he  had  been  brought  into  it,  vis.  <  on  account  of  his  adherence 
to  and  promulgation  of  the  GospeL'  So  we  must  understand  and  trans- 
late this  passage ;  for  in  G:  9,  the  writer  speiiks  of  the  slain,  lying  at  the 
loot  of  the  altar  in  heaven,  as  slaughtered  dia  top  Xoyov  xol  Otov  xcu 
iii  f  ^  fiaqtv^lcof  ^i^  eliop,  i.  e.  because  of  their  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  word  of  God  us  exhibited  in  the  Grospel ;  and  in  20:  4,  he  speaks 
•fain  of  the  martyrs  who  had  been  slain  dia  ri^r  fioQivQiav  'Jijaov  xcu 
hi  top  Xoyor  tov  i^eov.  These  passages  show  at  the  same  time  the  idiom 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  writer  when  he  employs 
■neh  phraseology.  In  these  two  passages,  he  can  mean  only  and  mere- 
ly, that  the  martyrdom  referred  to,  in  both  cases,  was  occasioned  by 
pcevious  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith  and  perseverance  in  defending 
and  propagating  it.  In  like  manner,  John  was  tV  ^Aii/'ci  at  Patmos,  be- 
oaufe  he  had  pursued  the  like  course.  And  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
oommon  and  classical  use  of  did  serves  to  confirm.  Jia  with  the  Ac- 
coiatiTe  is  not  employed  to  designate  future  purpose  or  object  in  view, 
but  stands  before  nouns  which  indicate  past  causes  or  grounds  why  any- 
thing is,  or  is  done.  It  marks  the  relation  of  reason  or  cause  on  ac- 
count of  which  anything  is,  or  is  done,  as  one  already  extant,  and  not 
that  of  purpose,  object,  or  end,  yet  to  be  pursued.  Clearly  and  certain- 
ly,  then,  in  1:  9  it  is  employed  in  such  a  way  and  for  such  a  purpose. 
Now  if  we  assume,  that  the  presence  of  the  writer  at  Patmos  is  only 
ideal,  according  to  Eichhom  and  others,  tlien  we  must  bring  out  the 
Mkiwing  sentiment :  '  I  was  in  a  spiiitual  ecstasy,  and  so  imagined  my- 
aelf  as  being  at  Patmos,  because  I  had  persevered  in  defending  and 
propagating  the  word  of  God  and  tlie  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  and 
■loreover :  *  I  was  iv  ^iliV'£(,  because  of  a  merely  ideal  transfer  thither.' 
Doea  John,  or  would  any  man  of  sense,  write  thus  ? 

Lijcke  (Stud,  und  Krit.  IX.  p.  600)  has  given  another  turn  to  1:  9, 
▼ia.  ^  John  was  transported  to  Patmos,  m  order  that  he  might  receive 
the  Revelation  there,  or  be  made  the  subject  of  apocalyptic  visions 
there.'  Why  this  was  necessary,  or  specially  useful,  to  John  as  the 
subject  of  divme  communications,  he  does  not  tell  us.  But  he  feeb  that 
9m  before  the  Accusative  stands  somewhat  in  the  way  of  such  an  exe- 
getisy  inasmuch  as  it  purports  that  John  went,  or  was  sent,  to  Patmos 
oo  account  of  some  cause  or  ground  antecedently  existing,  and  not  merely 
ftr  the  accomplishment  of  some  end  yet  future.  Yet  he  says  even  this 
iMRculty  may  be  removed ;  and  he  appeals  to  did  in  Rom.  4:  25  and 
FhiL  2:  80,  as  marking  the  rehition  of  a  future  end  to  be  accomplished. 
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Bat  in  this  appeal  he  cannot  be  sustained.  In  Rom.  4:  25,  Paul  mjw 
of  Christ :  ^'  Who  died  dia  ta  naQOTtriifAata  ^oiPt  and  rose  dta  tifr 
diKcutaaiv  i^iAw^,'*  As  mere  facts  or  actual  oeeurreneetf  both  the  offenoea 
and  the  justification  were  indeed  future  at  the  time  of  Christ's  death ) 
but  as  mativei  or  gnmndt,  or  in  other  words  as  things  already  regarded 
as  certain  in  the  counsels  of  God,  and  now  about  to  take  placcy  Chey 
were  fully  in  the  mind  of  Christ  before  his  death  and  resurrectioik 
They  were  the  moving  causes  of  his  sufferings.  In  PhiL  2:  SO,  there 
is  still  less  ground  to  sustain  the  appeal.  Paul  says  of  Epaphroditua: 
"  dia  70  tQyov  rnv  Xqkjtov  i^xQ^  ^avdrov  ijyyMef  on  accmmt  of  the  work 
of  Chrut  he  drew  near  to  death  ;"  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  clause  na^ 
Polevirdfufog  tq  t/^xC  (^^^^  immediately  follows),  we  may  well  expbda 
as  meaning,  that  the  work  of  Christ  which  he  had  before  performedf 
brought  Epaphroditus  into  the  danger  in  question.  Nor  is  there  aiqr 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  that  I  have  found,  which  will  fairly  eo^ 
tain  the  sense  here  given  by  Lucke  to  dia ;  nor  will  he  find  any  instaneB 
of  such  a  nature  allowed  either  by  Winer  in  Gramm.  §  53.  c.  dtdy  or  b^ 
Kijhner  in  Gramm.  §  605.  II.  dia.  Besides  this  philological  difficnl^f 
one  might  well  ask :  Why  should  John  speak  of  himself  as  eV  i^Xntm 
and  ovyxoifiovo^  with  others,  in  reference  to  his  being  sent  to  Patiiioe 
in  order  to  receive  a  revelation  there  ?  Everything  in  the  whole 
sage  is  unnatural,  when  it  is  viewed  in  such  a  light ;  and  neither 
mar  nor  congruity  allows  us  so  to  explain  it. 

That  John,  then,  was  at  Patmos,  and  was  there  as  an  exile,  when  he 
saw  the  apocalyptic  visions,  there  remains  no  good  reason  to  doabL 
And  so  the  united  voice  of  antiquity  declares.  Whether  this  union  ef 
the  ancient  fathers  depends  on  any  other  testimony,  except  what  John 
himself  has  given  in  1:  9,  we  do  not  and  cannot  know,  unless  some  new 
evidence  respecting  this  matter  should  hereafter  be  presented.  Enouglfay 
if  it  has  been  shown  what  the  pro[»er  meaning  of  John's  words  is. 

The  opinion  advanced  by  some  critics,  that  dia  rip  loyop  {^eov,  etc* 
implies  that  John  went  to  Patmos  for  the  sake  of  preaching  the  Groepelf 
is  liable  to  two  objections,  viz.  first  that  dia  cannot  be  so  applied  to  a 
future  object  or  purpose ;  secondly,  that  a  little  rocky  islet,  with  scaroetf 
any  inhabitants,  and  almost  entirely  a  desert,  was  not  a  probable  plaoe 
of  resort  for  a  missionary,  while  millions  around  him  in  Asia  Minor  were 
yet  heathen.     The  supposition  scarcely  merits  serioas  notice. 

But  another  question  has  been  connected  with  the  plact  of  vUum^ 
viz.  Uiat  which  respects  the  place  of  the  ocftio/  composition  or  the  wr^ 
ting  out  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  general  the  eaiiier  Christian  fathen 
do  not  speak  definitely  in  respect  to  this.  Eusebius,  in  his  Chnmioon 
on  the  14th  year  of  Domitian's  reign,  says  of  John :  £fV  ndtfww  c^eip^ 
{•TO*-  Ip&m  t^  JlfNniaXmpip  kiQCMW,  eig  d^koi Etipipew^    Both  be- 
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aad  Emebiiu,  then,  ipeak  only  in  general  tenns,  iris,  thej  tpeak 
oolf  of  Jokiiaffbnvingaeen  the  TisianfatPetBioe.  In  another  pMMge 
of  BoaebiM,  (Eca  Hist  m.  28),  he  speaks,  of  John's  banishment,  and 
also  qnotes  firam  Irenaeus  a  passage  which  a{^lies  the  Terb  inQa&^ 
(sattN^  the  Tisions)  onlj  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  Origen,  i^ 
pealing  to  Rev.  1:  9,  sajs  of  John :  "Eoute  tijv  dnoxaXvxfjit  iw  t^  w^cip 
tB&WiQaxheUf  he  seemi  to  have  seen  the  Apoealypee  in  the  idand  [of 
Patmos].  Yictorinus  in  his  Latin  Comm.  (about  A.  D.  300),  still  ex- 
tant in  a  somewhat  mutilated  state,  makes  or  alludes  to  a  distinction, 
perhaps,  between  John's  eeeing  the  apocalyptic  visions,  and  writing  them 
down*  He  first  states,  that  John  was  in  metaUum  damnatus,  i.  e.  con- 
demned to  the  mines  in  Patmos  bj  Domitian ;  he  then  sajs,  that  he 
there  vidit  Apocalypein ;  and  then,  being  released  after  the  death  of 
Domitian,  eie  paetea  tradidit  hone  eandam  quam  acceperat  a  Domino 
Afoeahfpein  ;  Bib.  Max.  Pat.  III.  p.  419.  Lucke  translates  tradidit  by 
medergewhri^en^  L  e.  wrote  down ;  which  it  does  not  neoessarilj  mean, 
hot  onlj  to  transmit  or  deliver  over  to  another.  Victorinus  says,  that 
this  tradiHo  is  what  is  meant  in  Rev.  10:  11,  where  the  angel  sajs  to 
Mm:  Jelae  naXtw  ngo(jpriTevacu,  So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  leaves  the 
qnestion  still  undetermined^  where  the  original  writing  down  was  per- 
Ibnned.  Arethas,  indeed,  (Comm.  in  Rev.  vii.  in  0pp.  cecum,  p.  713 
seq.  and  Bib.  Max.  Pat  IX.)  states,  that  John  wrote  d  Ephesue.  But 
a  writer  of  the  seventh  century,  or  late  in  the  sixth,  could  have  had 
nothing  more  than  hearsay,  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Jerome,  at  the 
doae  id  the  4th  century,  says  of  John :  ^'  In  Patmos  insulam  relegatus, 
seripait  .^pocalypsin ;"  CataL  V. 

On  the  whde,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  ancient  times  the  question 
WB8  nrged  and  discussed,  whether  John  wrote  down  his  visions  at  the 
lime  when  he  saw  them,  or  sometime  afterwards ;  and  consequently  we 
can  get  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  from  the  ancient  fathers. 
We  must  resort,  then,  either  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  to  the  internal 
evidence  contained  in  the  book  itself. 

Am  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  particu- 
re^MGting  John's  residence  in  Patmos  and  his  return  from  that 
or  of  the  length  of  time  that  intervened  between  his  visions  and 
tlie  period  of  his  return,  to  decide  as  to  the  probability  of  his  perfomung 
tlie  task  of  writing  afta:  his.retum  to  Ephesus.  The  form  of  speaking 
Jn  1:  9, 10,  wiU  not  decide  this,  vis.  iyeviiitfp  tp  t^  p^tp  . . .  iyepofuip  iw 
1 . . .  scoi  ijxovaa^  etc  We  cannot  suppose  John  to  have  writ- 
down  the  aoconnt  of  any  vision,  until  after  the  vision  had  taken 
(lane.  It  woold  be  a  matter  of  course,  in  giving  an  account  of  it,  to 
apeak  of  the  place  where  it  happened,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  past^  i.  e.  to 
Miplojr  an  Aorist  or  Pnieteriie  tensoy  as  in  the  passages  above  desig- 
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Dated.  Whether  he  wrote  after  his  letoni  to  Ephetosi  or  imonffiflldy 
cr  aoon  aflter  the  vision  had  taken  place,  he  would  natorallj  speak  as  he 
has  here  qwken.  Guerike;  in  his  Fortgcsetz.  Beitr.  p.  70,  has  not  satis- 
fied me  of  the  contrary. 

But  there  arc  internal  evidences  in  the  book  itself,  which  render  it 
probaUe  that  the  act  of  writing,  if  not  simultaneous  with  the  visions, 
(which  cannot  well  be  deemed  probable),  was  at  least  not  long  deferred. 
In  10:  4,  the  writer  tells  us,  that  when  he  heard  the  seven  thunders  ut* 
ter  their  voice,  he  immediately  prepared  himself  to  write  down  what 
thej  had  uttered,  efitkXop  yQuapnv^  the  proximate  future.  A  voice  from 
heaven,  however,  forbade  him  to  disclose  it.  This  shows,  quite  plainly, 
that  he  intenninglcd  the  writing  with  the  visions,  i.  e.  that  the  disclo- 
sures, which  are  many  and  diverse,  are  followed  from  time  to  time  with 
the  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Apocalyptist,  of  writing  them  down.  In  the 
like  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  we  to  interpret  the  commands  to  write, 
in  14:  13.  19:  9,  21:  5.  If  any  one  should  say,  that  a  command  to 
write  down  the  particular  things  there  disclosed,  involves  the  idea  that 
other  things  were  not  then  written,  and  that  there  was  no  command  to 
write  those  other  things,  I  apprehend  the  o  ^Untii  yQa^tet^  tl^  (iifiXiop, 
in  1:  11,  must  be  regarded  as  a  refutation  of  tliis.  And  although  this 
passage  may  [)Ossibly  be  considered  as  merely  referring  to  the  seven 
epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  or  at  most  as  merely  a  command 
to  write  at  some  time,  which  might  be  sooner  or  later,  yet  10:  4,  would 
help  to  correct  on  exegesis  of  tliis  nature,  and  render  the  supposition  of 
a  successive  seeing  of  visions  and  writing  tliem  down  quite  probable. 

It  is  hardly  worthy  a  passing  notice,  that  some  have  objected  to  the 
8upiK)sition  of  writing  down  the  Apocalyf)se  at  Patmos,  that  John,  in 
exile  at  such  a  place,  cannot  well  be  imagined  to  have  possessed  the 
requisite  materials  for  writing.  But  had  not  Ovid  such  materials  at 
Tomi  ?  AVas  not  Patmos  very  near  the  Asian  shore,  and  at  a  small 
distance  from  Ephesus  itself,  where  John  had  so  many  friends  and  de- 
voted followers  ?  AVhat  could  be  easier  than  for  him  to  be  secretly  sup- 
plied with  the  materials  for  writing,  and  thus  maintaining  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  churches  over  whom  he  had  watched  ?  What  obliges  us 
moreover  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  such  materials 
with  him  ?  The  Komans  had  two  forms  of  exile  ;  the  one  was  depor^ 
tatio,  i.  e.  peq^etual  banishment  to  a  certain  place,  with  loss  of  rights 
and  property ;  the  other  was  rtlegaHoy  which  might  be  a  temporary  or 
perpetual  banishment,  without  being  deprived  of  proi>erty  or  other  civil 
rights.  Who  can  show  us,  that  the  exile  of  John  was  not  one  of  the 
latter  class  ?  Such  was  tliat  of  Ch-id,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Trist.  IL 
V6o  seq. ;  and  Tertullian  twice  applies  rtlegaiur  to  the  banishment  of 
John,  ApoL  5.  De  Praesc  Haeret  c  36 ;  and  Jerome  does  the 
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Fhialljy  the  eongruxty  of  the  epistles  to  the  churches,  when  consider- 
ed as  coming  from  one  removed  at  a  distance,  is  much  more  evident  and 
Mitiflfactorj ;  specially  as  it  respects  the  church  at  Ephesus.  I  do  not 
Mj  that  John,  while  living  at  Ephesus,  could  not  have  addressed  an 
efnstle  to  the  church  there.  But  this  may  he  smd,  viz.,  that  we  find  no 
example  of  such  a  thmg  in  any  other  of  the  New  Testament  epistles, 
md  such  a  transaction  wears  in  itself  an  air  of  improbability.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  communication  was  from  Patmos.  The  writer 
speaks  of  himself  as  an  exile,  or  at  any  rate  as  being  h  {^kixfJEiy  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  He  addresses  the  seven  churches  as  being  perse- 
cated  and  oppressed,  2:  10,  13.  3: 10,  al.  How  could  this  be  the  case, 
if  Nero  were  already  dead,  and  he  returned  from  exile  in  consequence 
of  this  ?  Would  not  the  churches  also  have  experienced  the  like  deliv- 
erance ?  The  probability  of  John's  having  written  at  Patmos  amounts 
to  almost  a  certainty,  when  all  these  things  are  joined  together  and 
placed  in  a  clear  light. 

11.  At  what  Time  was  the  Apocalypse  written  ? 

A  much  more  serious  question  than  either  of  those  which  we  have 
jut  discussed,  and  one  about  which  very  different  and  even  opposite 
OfHsions  have  been  formed  and  maintained,  by  critics  of  high  standing. 
A  majority  of  the  older  critics  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Irenaeus,  viz.,  that  it  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  i.  e. 
dnring  the  last  part  of  the  first  century,  or  in  A.  D.  95  or  96.  Most  of 
the  recent  commentators  and  critics  have  called  this  opinion  in  question, 
and  placed  the  composition  of  the  book  at  an  earlier  period,  viz.  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  opinion  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  seems  to  rest  mainly  up- 
on the  declaration  of  Irenacus,  in  Haeres.  V.  30,  who  lived  at  the  close 
cf  the  second  century,  and  who  is  the  first  writer  that  we  know  of,  who 
liaa  said  anything  expressly  on  the  point  now  before  us.  The  declara- 
tiofi  alluded  to  runs  thus :  Ovde  yaQ  nqo  noXXov  xqopov  mQci&rj  [i/  u^no- 
muhfWt^^,  dXka  cxtdov  im  t^g  ruitziQai  ytvea^',  hqo^  t<p  ttXei  tij^  /to- 
luwtdrw  aQxr^^',  i.  e.  '  the  Apocalypse  was  seen,  not  long  ago,  but  almost 
in  our  generation,  near  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign.'  These  words  of 
Iienaeus  are  cited  verbatim  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecc  lU.  18,  and  Y.  8. 
See  also  HI.  23.  IlL  20  ad  fin.  Jeroine  (Catal.  V.)  has  combined  the 
account  of  Eusebius,  poi-ticularly  the  passage  in  his  Chronicon  on  the 
14th  year  of  Domitian  (quoted  above  on  p.  260),  with  that  of  Irenaeus, 
and  says :  '^  Quarto  decimo  igitur  anno,  secundam  [)03t  Neronem  perse- 
eotioDem  movente  Domitiano,  in  Patmos  insulain  relegatus  [Johannes], 
■ciipeit  Apocalypsin."  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecc  IH.  23)  quotes  a  passage 
fram  the  Qms  Salvus  Dives  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (i  42)»  which 
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raoB  thus :  'Eniidi  yoQ,  toS  tvqoppov  nXevri^awtoet  ano  t^  Ilitimm 
t^if  p^itw  fier^li^ep  tig  r^  "^Eq^etrop,  etc  The  tyrant  here  meant  is  pfo- 
bablj  Domitian ;  at  least,  although  he  is  not  named  by  Clemenft»  it  ia 
dear  that  Eusebius  so  understood  the  matter.  TertuUian  has  also  been 
supposed  by  some,  to  be  of  the  like  opinion.  £Gs  words  run  thae: 
**  Tentaverat  et  Domitianus,  portio  Neronis  de  crudelitate ;  sed  qaa  et 
homo,  facile  ooeptum  repressit,  restitutis  etiam  quos  relegaverat ;"  Apo- 
loget  c.  5.  In  the  preceding  context  he  speaks  of  Nero's  persecuCioBf 
and  in  the  words  quoted  he  seems  to  intimate,  that  Domitian  soon  ve- 
lazed  from  his  persecution,  and  recalled  those  whom  he  had  haniwhed. 
But  Eusebius  (Ecc.  Hist  III.  20),  although 'he  cites  this  passage  of 
TertuUian,  states  that  only  restoration  of  the  exiles  took  place  afttr  A$ 
death  of  Domitian,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Eusebius  then  addSf 
that  *  according  to  tradition,  John  returned  from  Patmos  at  that  period» 
and  resumed  his  abode  at  Ephesus.'  How  Eusebius  understood  Ter> 
tullian,  seems  to  be  dear ;  but  the  words  of  TertuUian  himself  leave  the 
matter  in  doubt,  and  nothing  certain  can  be  drawn  from  them  in  respeet 
to  John.  In  another  passage  he  says  :  ''  Ubi  [sc.  Romae]  apostolus  Jo- 
hannes, posteaquam  in  oleum  igneum  demersus  nihU  passus  est,  in  in- 
sulam  relegatur."  Nothing  here,  or  in  the  context,  deddes  whether  he 
regarded  this  as  happening  under  Nero  or  Domitian. 

Origen,  when  he  speaks  of  John's  banishment,  merely  says  that'e 
'Prnfiaiw  ^amXtvg  condemned  him  to  it,'  without  saying  anything  wfaiob 
would  dedde  whether  he  meant  Nero  or  Domitian ;  Qrig.  in  Matt  Opp^ 
ed.  de  ki  Rue,  III.  p.  720. 

Yictorinus,  whose  Latin  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  has  already 
been  mentioned,  when  commenting  on  Rev.  10:  11,  says:  ''Quando 
hoc  [Apocalypsin]  vidit  Johannes,  erat  in  insula  Patmos,  in  metallinn 
danmatus  a  Domitiatu)  Caesare."  A  little  after:  "Interfecto  Domir 
tiano  . . .  Johannes,  de  metallo  dimissus,  sic  postea  tradidit  banc  eandam 
quam  acceperat  a  Domino  Apocalypsin ;"  in  Bib.  Max.  IIL  p.  419. 
Again,  on  p.  420 :  <<  InteUigi  oportet  tempus  quo  scriptura  Apocalypns 
edita  est ;  quoniam  tunc  erat  Caesar  Domitianus  . . .  Unus  extaty  lub 
quo  scribitur  Apocalypsis,  Domitianus  sdUcet." 

Sulpicius  Severus  and  Orosius,  both  contemporaries  with  Augustiney 
exhibit  the  like  view  of  the  time  when  the  Apocaljrpse  was  written. 
Thus  Sulpidus :  ''  Domitianus  .  . .  persecutus  est  Christianos,  quo  tem- 
pore Joannem  Apostolum  in  Pathmum  relegavit ; — ubi  iUe  . .  •  libmm 
sacrae  AjxH^^'psis  . .  .  conscriptum  edidit ;"  Hist  Sac  Lib.  II,  in  Bib. 
Max.  Pat.  VI.  p.  144  E.  So  Orosius :  *<  Domitianus  . . .  persecutii^ 
nem  in  Christianos  .  . .  imperavit ;  quo  tempore  etiam  . . .  Johannes 
Apostolus  in  Pathmum  relegatus  fuit ;"  Lib.  VIL  ubi  supra,  p.  436  H. 

It  ia  needless  to  produce  more  qootalions.    The  like  sentiment  nqr 
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be  (bond  in  Gregorius  Turonensis  (Cent  YL),  L  24;  Igidonu  Hispa- 
knns  (Cent  VII.)t  cap*  73  in  Johannem ;  Marianus  Scotus  also  sajs : 
*  Sab  Domitiano  Johannes ...  in  Patmum  insnlam  relegatus,  Apoea- 
Ijprin  vidit**  The  opinion  of  Jerome  has  ah-eady  been  stated  above, 
in  connection  with  that  of  fiusebius. 

To  the  many  Latin  writers,  already  adduced,  might  be  added  several 
mare  Greek  ones.  The  book  De  XU.  Apostolis,  attributed  to  Hippolytus, 
Makes  mention  of  *I<oavri^  .  .  .  vno  Aofutiavov  .  .  .  i^oQicd'ei^  h  Utit* 
pH^  ip^  .  .  .  JirtoxdXvtpip  id^edijato ;  in  0pp.  Hippol.  App.  p.  30.  ed. 
Filir.  Of  the  same  purport  is  a  passage  from  the  Martyrium  Timothei, 
produced  by  Photius  in  Codex  254.  So  also  Suidas  under  the  word 
JofUTintrog.     The  last  two  writers  belong  to  Cent  XL 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  an  ancient  tradition  existed,  and  was  propagated 
ttrough  succeeding  ages,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  near  ihe  close 
of  Domitian's  reign,  L  e.  about  A.  D.  95,  for  Domitian  died  in  Septem- 
.bor  of  96.  When  such  a  report  commenced  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but 
Iranaeus  is  the  first  writer,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  has  recorded  it 
And  although  the  icnQd^rj,  in  the  passage  of  Lrenaeus  (quoted  above  on 
p.  268)  has  been  differently  interpreted  by  different  critics,  (e.  g.  the 
eneient  Latin  translator  of  lrenaeus  renders  it  visum  est,  viz.  the  beast ; 
Wetetein  applies  the  verb  to  John  himself;  Storr,  to  the  name  of  the 
beest),  yet  I  cannot  think  that  any  other  Nominative  than  JinoHokvxpig 
een  be  fairiy  supplied  here.  So  most  of  the  ancients  clearly  understood 
tike  matter ;  and  we  may  well  acquiesce  in  their  judgment,  for  it  is  sup* 
ported  by  the  obvious  principles  of  interpretation. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  of  a  different  tenor  to  be  found  respecting 
die  question  before  us,  we  should  feel  obliged  to  concede,  that  the  opin- 
ion 18  no  longer  to  be  controverted,  which  fixes  upon  the  latter  part  of 
Dwiitian's  reign  as  the  period  when  the  Apocalypse  was  composed. 
But  we  know  that  the  voice  of  antiquity  b  not  uniform,  in  relation  to 
tliia  subject  Epiphanius,  speaking  of  John,  says  that  '^  he  wrote  his 
Chwpel,  littk  ^fi9  avrov  ano  rij^  IlaTfAav  indpodav,  r^p  im  KXavdiov 
f»oftinp^  Kaicaqog^  i.  e.  he  places  John's  banishment  and  return 
uoder  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  the  Jews  were  banished  from  Rome ; 
effit  Colon,  p.  434,  Haer.  51.  Again,  speaking  of  John  he  says :  nqo- 
^ijrtiaaprog  h  XQ^^otg  KXavdiov  .  .  .  dsixrvfifpov  tov  xard  i^  l^no- 
imktnpip  Xoyov  frgoqitirixov,  i.  e.  '  who  prophesied  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dini  . . .  the  prophetic  word  according  to  the  Apocalypse  being  disclo- 
•ed.'  This  opinion  of  Epiphanius  stands  alone,  among  the  ancients. 
From  what  source  he  drew  it,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  unless  indeed, 
(as  seems  quite  probable),  he  supposed  John's  banishment  to  Patmos  to 
itaod  connected  with  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  by  Clau- 
AMy  A.  D.  54.  Acts  18:  2.    Yet  as  this  decree  of  exile  respected  only 
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the  city  of  Romey  and  had  regard  to  Jew$  and  not  to  Christiaiifl  in  gene' 
ral,  it  would  seem  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  case.  We  must  dismiiw 
this  matter,  therefore,  merely  with  the  remark,  that  no  good  groonds  of 
Epiphanius'  opinion  are  given,  nor  can  any  be  well  imagined.  It  would 
seem  that  it  must  have  been  some  vague  rumour,  which  this  (oftentimes 
uncritical)  father  had  heard,  and  which  he  has  reported  in  the  passage 
before  us ;  or  else  he  must  have  drawn  his  own  conclusion  from  the  ban- 
ishment abovementioned.  Better  ground  has  another  report,  which  may 
be  here  and  there  found  among  tlie  ancients,  viz.,  that  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  during  banishment  to  Patmos  under  the  reign  of  Nero* 
From  A.  D.  G4  to  the  time  of  his  death  (in  June  A.  D.  GS),  Nero  car- 
ried on  a  furious  persecution  against  Christians,  and  banishment  was  a 
very  common  thing  under  the  Roman  government.  It  might  therefore 
have  been  inflicted  upon  John,  the  leading  teacher  of  Christianity  at 
Ephcsus,  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  earliest  notice  of  such  an  opinion  may  be  found  in  a  Fragment 
of  an  ancient  Latin  writing,  (probably  about  A.  D.  196),  first  published 
by  Muratori  in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  III.  p.  854,  and  attributed  by  many  (yet 
without  good  reason)  to  the  presbyter  Caius.  C.  F.  Schmid  has  oopied 
it  into  his  Offenharung  JohanniSj  p.  101  seq.  The  work  contains  a  kind 
of  a  catalogue  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures;  and  among  other 
things  it  says :  '<  Faulus,  sequens  praedecessoris  sui  Johannis  ordinem, 
nonnisi  nominatim  septem  ecclesiis  scribat  ordine  tali."  John,  then,  in 
the  first  place,  was  Paul's  predecessor,  according  to  this  writer ;  next,  aa 
John  has  written  only  to  seven  churches  by  name,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
Paul,  following  his  example,  wrote  only  to  the  same  number  by  name ; 
and  thirdly,  as  the  consequence  of  this,  Paul  must  of  course  have  had 
the  example  of  John  in  his  eye.  Now  as  Paul  sufilered  martyrdom  un- 
der Nero,  who  died  in  A.  D.  68,  it  follows  that  John,  according  to  the 
author  of  this  Fragment,  must  have  written  the  Apocalypse  before  that 
period ;  how  long  before,  the  Fragment  does  not  intimate. 

Thus  much  for  this  incondite  composition,  on  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  for  anything  of  serious  importance. 
It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  conveying  the  conunon  impression  of 
that  part  of  the  church  where  the  author  lived,  that  Paul,  as  a  writer  of 
seven  epistles,  was  preceded  by  John,  who  wrote  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  M  Dor. 

The  passage  in  TertuUian,  which  is  quoted  on  p.  264  above,  is  applied 
by  Newton  to  the  banishment  of  John  by  Nero.  But  it  contains  no 
certain  evidence  respecting  the  time  when  banishment  took  place.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  passage  in  Jerome,  which  seems  directly  to 
assert,  that  TertuUian  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that  what  happened  to 
John  was  daring  tha  lifa  of  Nfro.    In  Adven.  Jovin.  L  26,  Jeioma 
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8aj8 !  •  Refert  antem  Tertullianns,  quod  a  Nerone  missus  in  ferventis 
olei  dolum,  purior  et  vegetior  exivcrit  quam  intraverit."  But  imme- 
diatelj  before  this  passage,  he  speaks  of  John  as  exiled  by  Domxtian, 
How,  it  has  been  asked,  could  he  thus  contradict  himself,  in  the  same 
breath  ?  To  avoid  this  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  I^omae,  instead  of 
a  Nierone,  But  all  Mss.  and  editions  are  against  it  Nor  do  I  appre- 
hend that  Jerome's  credit  for  consistency  is  much  jeoparded  by  the 
ptMage  in  question,  as  it  now  stands.  When  Jerome  sB,y^Jffrxtney 
\m  h  only  giving  his  views  of  what  Tertullian  had  said,  and  not  his  own 
opiniofi.  Jerome's  view  of  Tertullian's  opinion  may  be  correct.  Be- 
flUeB,  Tertullian  does  not  here  speak  of  John's  exile. 

In  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  title  page  declares,  that 
tif  was  written  in  Patmasy  whither  John  was  sent  hy  Nero  Caesar,  But 
the  value  of  this  testimony  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact,  that  the 
old  Peshito  or  Syriac  version  of  the  second  century,  has  never  com- 
jvlaed  the  Apocalypse.  The  version  of  this  book  which  now  appears  in 
eor  Syriac  New  Testament,  was  copied  in  the  East  by  Caspar,  whose 
raideiice  was  in  western  Asia ;  from  him  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Sesliger  the  younger ;  thence  to  the  library  of  Leyden ;  and  there  it 
iTM  copied,  and  then  published  by  L.  de  Dieu,  in  1627.  From  this 
«ditioii,  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglots  was 
taken.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  version  of  the  Apocalypse 
iMBlongB  to  the  so-called  Pkiloxenian  version,  which  was  made  about 
Am  D.  508.  It  would  rather  seem,  however,  that  there  was  a  version  of 
tlw  Apocalypse  into  Syriac  earlier  than  the  Philoxenian ;  for  Ephrem 
Sjms,  in  his  Commentaries  (century  IV.),  often  appeals  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  did  not  understand  Greek, 
Old  therefore  must  have  read  it  in  Syriac  ;  see  Hug's  Introd.  §  65.  If 
tlds  view  is  correct,  then  does  the  inscription  mentioned  above  acquire 
additional  importance.  It  becomes  an  early,  as  well  as  a  plain,  testi- 
mony respecting  the  current  opinion  in  the  East,  with  regard  to  the 
time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written. 

Andreas,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  C^padocia,  (of  an  uncertain  age,  but 
probably  near  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century),  in  his  Greek 
Oovnmentary  on  the  Apocalypse  which  is  still  extant,  says,  in  his  re- 
marks on  Rev.  6:  12,  that  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  apply  this 
pueage  to  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  gives  his  own  opinion,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the 
coming  of  Antichrist,  etc  Again  on  Rev.  7: 1  he  says :  "  These  tilings 
are  referred  by  some  to  those  sufferings  which  were  inflicted  by  the 
Bmnans  upon  the  Jews ;"  but  he  gives  his  opinion  again,  that  they  may 
with  more  propriety  be  referred  to  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  And  so 
(oo  Rev.  7:  2)  he  also  says:  <  Although  these  things  happened  in  part 
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to  Jewish  Christians,  who  escaped  the  evils  inflicted  on  Jerasalem  by 
the  Romans,  jet  thej  more  probably  refer  to  Antichrist,'  etc* ;  in  which 
there  i^pears  to  be  somewhat  of  inconsistency,  or  at  least  of  adopting  a 
double  meaning. 

It  is  plain,  then,  from  what  Andreas  says  in  these  passages,  that  in 
his  time  there  was  one  class  of  interpreters,  who  referred  a  part  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  course  bdieved  that 
tins  book  ivas  composed  before  that  event  took  place. 

Arethas,  the  successor  of  Andreas  in  office,  who  lived  near  the  mid> 
die  of  the  sixth  century,  has  also  left  behind  him  a  Gh*eek  oommentaiy 
on  the  Apocalypse,  which  consists  of  little  more  than  extracts  from  An^ 
dreas  and  other  expositors.  In  his  remarks  on  Bev.  1:  9  he  says : 
^  That  John  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos  under  Docmtiaa,  En* 
seUus  alleges  in  his  Chronicon.''  He  does  not  appear  to  give  his  own 
opinion  here.  On  Bev.  6:  12  he  says :  ^  Some  refer  this  to  the  nege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Vespasian,  interpreting  all  tropically.'  He  ihesi  cites  hota^ 
Andreas,  in  order  to  show  that  many  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Anti- 
dirist.  But  on  Bev.  7: 1,  he  appears  to  speak  out  his  own  ofMnion: 
^  Hero  then  wero  manifestly  shown  to  the  Evangelist  wkai  thing9  tMrs 
to  befall  the  Jew$,  in  their  vmt  again$t  the  BonuaUy  in  the  way  of  aveng- 
ing the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  Christ."  After  averring  that  Josephns^ 
history  accords  with  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions,  he  farther  re- 
marks, that  '<  these  things  will  still  moro  evidently  happen,  near  the 
coming  of  Antichrist."  Nothing  is  plainer,  here,  than  that  Arethas  ad- 
mitted a  double  sense  of  prophecy ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  he  nright 
consistently  find  two  fulfilments  of  a  prediction,  as  he  seems  to  have  done. 
Still,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  have  supposed  the  Apocalypse  to  have 
been  composed  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  he  is  even 
more  explicit  still  on  Bev.  7:  4,  whero  he  says :  <<  When  the  Evange- 
list received  these  oracles,  the  destruction  in  which  the  Jews  were  in- 
volved, was  not  yet  inflicted  by  the  Bomans."  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  what  his  own  view  was,  of  the  time  in  which  the  Apocalypse 
must  have  been  written.  When  Liicke  (p.  409)  speaks  of  him,  in  re- 
ference to  these  passages,  as  confused  and  contradictory,  he  could  hardly 
have  adverted  sufficiently  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  seemingly  contradic- 
tory passages,  Arethas  only  cites  the  opinion  of  others.  What  Arethas 
says  on  Bev.  xi.  would  rather  afford  some  occasion  far  the  remark  of 
LiJcke. 

Berthold  cites  the  Martyrium  Timothei  as  exhibiting  evidence  of  an 
opinion  among  the  ancients,  that  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  under 
the  reign  of  Nero;  Berth.  Einleit  IV.  p.  1831.  The  puq)ort  of  wluit 
this  document  says,  is,  that '  under  Nero's  reign  John  made  a  voyage  to 
•ea,  where  some  accidents  befei  him.'    But  this  wcnrk  is  so  fabak>uSf 
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■id  of  such  an  uncertain  age,  that  no  serious  reliance  can  be  placed 
Qponit. 

The  S^mopiii  de  Vita  ei  Marte  PropheUxrum,  ascribed  to  Dcurotheus 
bishop  of  Tyre,  but  probably  not  written  until  the  sixth  century,  as- 
onbes  John's  exile  to  Trajan ;  but  it  states  only,  that  he  wrote  his  Gos- 
pel aft  that  time,  and  mentions  that  others  fixed  upon  Domitian's  reign 
far  these  events.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  pretend,  that  he  has 
■nj  certain  knowledge ;  and  the  whole  document  is  of  little  worth.  Bib. 
Mu.  m.  p.  426. 

Berthold  (ubi  supra)  appeals  to  the  Chranicon  Mexandrinumy  in  or- 
der lo  confirm  the  idea,  that  John  returned  from  Patmos  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Vespasian's  reign.  But  this  work  was  written  after  A.  D. 
€80^  (down  to  which  it  brings  its  chronology).  Moreover,  the  Chroni- 
has  merely  copied  Jerome*s  opinion,  and  sets  John's  return  in  96, 
Nerva  who  succeeded  Domitian.  Besides,  the  Chronicon  is  contra- 
dBetory  of  itself.  On  Olymp.  212  it  makes  his  banishment  to  have  hap* 
pened  in  A.  D.  78 ;  and  on  CHymp.  218  it  fixes  it  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Domitian,  i.  e.  A.  D.  94.  Afterwards  it  says,  that  the  time  of  John's 
exile  was  fifteen  years ;  and  yet  it  avers,  that  he  was  restored  in  the 
flnl  year  of  Nerva,  A.  D.  96.  It  need  not  be  said,  after  this  exhibi- 
tioiif  that  the  writer  has  thrown  together  all  sorts  of  opinions,  without 
■Bj  investigation  of  them,  and  that  he  had  none  of  his  own,  or  none 
wjhich  was  worth  any  regard.     It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  such  documents* 

B  remains  only  to  mention  Theophylact  (Cent  XL),  who  says,  in 
Pkef.  to  Comm.  in  Evang.  Johannis:  !Ef  ndrfAfp  r^  w^atp  i^OQurtog 
hmtdiMPt  fABta  jQuixorTa  dvo  htf  r^y  rov  xqitstov  apoXi^xlfeoiig,  i.  e. 
'when  he  [John]  lived  an  exile  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  32  years  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ'  This  would  be  A.  D.  65,  and  under  the  reign 
cf  Neix). 

Sudi  is  the  state  of  ancient  testimony  respecting  the  point  now  before 
us.  It  is  divided  mainly  between  the  time  of  Domitian  and  that  of  Ne- 
fo»  Some  soUtary  conjectures  about  the  time  of  Claudius  and  of  Trar 
jan  we  find ;  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  serious  notice. 

If  now  the  number  of  the  witnesses  were  the  only  thing  which  should 
eontiol  our  judgment  in  relation  to  the  question  proposed,  we  must,  so 
far  as  external  evidence  is  concerned,  yield  the  palm  to  those  who  fix 
ipon  the  time  of  Domitian.  But  a  careful  examination  of  this  matter 
shows,  that  the  whole  concatenation  of  witnesses  in  favour  of  this  posi- 
tioii  hangs  upon  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  and  their  evidence  is  little 
more  than  a  mere  repetition  of  what  he  has  said.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
Bioet  plainly  depend  on  him ;  and  others  seem  to  have  had  in  view  his 
authority,  or  else  that  of  Eusebius.  The  manner  and  form  of  the  testi- 
iiooy  plainly  show  this.    In  such  a  case,  the  concatenation  of  witnesses 
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goes  to  prove  bow  widely  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Irenaeas  had 
spread,  rather  than  to  establish  the  degree  of  credit  which  it  deserved. 
I  have  other  remarks  to  make  on  this  subject ;  but  many  of  them  I 
dudl  defer  until  we  have  examined  the  internal  evidence,  which  ^be 
Apocalypse  exhibits  respecting  the  time  when  it  was  composed.    For 
the  present  I  would  add,  that  the  divertUy  ofopimon^  which,  as  it  seems, 
existed  among  the  andents  relative  to  the  time  of  composition,  can  wdl 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground,  that  the  conclusions  respecting  it 
were  rather  the  result  of  constructive  exegesis^  than  of  definite  historical 
tradition.    John  was  banished  to  Patmos,  on  account  of  his  adherence 
to  and  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.     So  the  ancients  in  mass 
understood  Rev.  1: 9  to  mean.     But  this  passage  does  not  say  when  this 
happened.     Of  course,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  there  was  room  for  a 
varie^  of  suppositions.      History  discloses  that  the  Jews,  under  the 
reign  of  Qaudins,  (probably  in  A.  D.  54),  were  banished  from  Rome, 
Acts  18:  2.     In  the  early  stage  of  Christianity,  Christians  and  Jews 
were  often  confounded  by  the  Romans ;  and  Suetonius  (Clandias,  cap* 
35)  seems  to  attribute  their  banishment  to  Christianity,  when  he  says, 
that  the  Jews  were  tumuUuantet  Cfhresto  [Christo  ?]  trnpulsore,     £pi- 
phamus  fixes  upon  that  period,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  265  above ; 
and  Grotius,  I^unmond,  and  Storr,  labour  to  support  this  view.     Again ; 
it  is  certain  that  Nero  persecuted  Christianity  for  some  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  John  was  at  Ephesus  at  least  during  a  part  of  this  period, 
viz.  between  A.  D.  64  and  68.     Consequently  he  might  have  been  ban- 
ished at  that  time,  and  have  written  the  Apocalypse  at  Patmos ;  and 
this  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  by  some, 'as  we  have  seen  above.     Once 
more ;  Domitian  persecuted  Christians  for  some  time,  and  banished  many 
of  them.    John  was  living  at  the  period  of  this  persecution  also,  and 
might  have  been  banished.     That  such  was  the  case,  Irenaeus,  snd 
many  after  him,  believed ;  as  we  have  already  seen,  pp.  263  seq.  above. 
So  far  as  Rev.  1:  9  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  contradicts 
either  of  these  suppositions ;  certainly  neither  of  the  last  two.     Readers 
of  the  Apocalypse,  in  ancient  times,  who  were  not  intent  upon  searching 
out  the  internal  evidence  throughout  the  book  respecting  the  time  of  its 
composition,  but  expected  the  announcement  of  this  merely  at  the  outr 
set,  if  anywhere,  might  easily  be  led  to  form  different  opinions  as  to  the 
time  referred  to  in  1:  9 ;  and  these  opinions  would  of  course  be  affected 
by  their  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  book.     If  it  was  viewed  as  in  part 
a  prediction  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  then  of  course  the 
composition  of  the  book  would  be  looked  upon  as  having  taken  place  an- 
terior to  that  event ;  if,  however,  all  the  former  part  of  the  work  was 
referred  merely  to  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  or  to  any  event  of  the  times 
that  followed  the  first  century,  then  the  era  of  Domitian  might  be  fixed 
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1^1009  without  anj  i^prehension  of  difficulty.  But  even  this  liitter  class 
of  interpreters  were  divided.  Hegesippus  (in  Euseb.  Hist  Ecc  IIL  19* 
80),  and  possibly  Tertullian  (ApoL  c.  5),  seem  to  suppose  the  return  of 
lohn  from  Patmos  to  have  happened  during  Domitian's  lifetime.  £u- 
Befaiiu  (Chron.  in  ann.  14  Domit.)  supposes  it  to  have  taken  place  under 
Nienra,  after  Domitian*s  death ;  and  with  him  Clemens  Alex,  and  Je- 
rame  appear  to  coincide,  see  p.  263  above.  Yictorinus  (see  p.  264 
ibcnre)  has  added  another  circumstance,  viz.  in  metallum  damncUus,  i.  e. 
oondemned  to  the  mines  (?)  in  Patmos.  All  this  variety  of  opinion 
strongly  against  any  uniform  and  certain  liistorical  tradition  with 
to  the  subject  before  us.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  Sync^is 
attributed  to  Dorotheus  (p.  264  above)  fixes  even  upon  the  time  of  Tra- 
|tn  fiM*  the  exile  of  the  apostle ;  on  what  ground,  it  would  be  difficult  to 

Thai  John  was  banished  to  Patmos,  and  wrote  the  Apocalypse  there, 
or  atleast  saw  the  vision  there,  seems  to  be  a  fact  plainly  and  explicitly 
fouehed  for  in  Rev.  1:  9 ;  and  I  know  of  no  good  reason  for  disbeliev- 
ing this.  On  this  point,  all  the  opinions  of  antiquity,  discrepant  in  other 
reelects,  fully  agree.  So  much  John  himself  says  in  this  passage,  and 
Whether  other  facts  of  his  book  do  not  imply  something 
definite,  is  another  question  yet  to  be  investigated.  But  it  is  plain, 
tfiat  the  ancient  writers  did  not  look  into  the  book  at  large  for  the  chro' 
nobfy  of  the  composition.  Beyond  the  testimony  of  John  himself, 
there  is  such  a  diversity  of  views,  as  serves  to  show  that  mere  floating 
nportft  and  surmises  were  the  basis  of  these  views.  Were  not  this  the 
eaie^  how  could  there  have  been  so  great  a  variety  of  opinions  about  a 
ample  matter  of  fact? 

That  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  seems  to  me  to  be  strongly 
aopported  by  the  passage  of  Origcn,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made  on  p.  264  above.  Mark  his  words :  'O  di  P(Ofia/a>y  [iaaiX>ev^\  cig 
f  MmQodocii  diddaxBi,  xaredixcuje  tor  *l<odryriP  (lOQTVQOvrta  dia  rov  Ji;^ 
Hf^eiae  loyav  elg  Ilaxfiov  rr^p  v^aov  diddaxei  de  ra  neQi  rov  fiaQTv- 
^•bv  iavtov  'Jooavyt^^,  fi^  Uytav  tiV  aviov  xarsdixaae  qucxiop  iv  rf 
*jinmLaii\f)Bi  tavra  [1:  9].  Kai  lotxe  rr^p  lilnoxakvilfiv  h  r^  r7/<rip 
ta^mnQtptiPcu,  0pp.  in  Matt  iii.  p.  720,  de  la  Hue.  That  is :  '  The 
King  of  the  Bomans,  as  tradition  teaches,  condemned  John,  who  bore 
tetdmony,  on  account  of  the  word  of  truth,  to  the  isle  of  Patmos. 
John,  moreover,  teaches  us  things  respecting  his  testimony  [or  martyr- 
dom], without  saying  who  condemned  him  when  he  utters  these  things 
in  the  Apocalypse.  He  seems  also  to  have  seen  the  Apocalypse  [i.  e. 
the  Tisions  of  the  Apocalypse]  in  the  island.'  This  remarkable  pas- 
sage deserves  special  notice.  We  cannot  suppose  Origen  to  have  been 
igBonmt  of  what  Irenaeus  had  said,  in  Y.  30 ;  see  p.  263  above.    Yet 
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Oligen  does  not  at  all  refer  to  Irenaeus,  as  exhibiting  an jthing  ded" 
sive  with  regard  to  which  Roman  emperor  it  was  who  banished  Jotrn* 
He  does  not  even  i4>peal  to  tradition,  as  according  with  the  repari  of 
Lnenaeas.  Moreover  he  notes  expressly,  that  John  has  not  himself  de- 
cided this  matter  in  the  Apocalypse,  firj  Xeytop  rig  avtor  xatedixcuTB.  If 
now  he  regarded  the  opinion  of  Irenaeus  as  decisive  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  how  could  he  have  failed,  on  such  an  occasion,  of  appealing  to 
it  ?  It  is  evident  that  he  refrains  from  giving  an  opinion  himself,  on 
the  point  in  question,  because  John  has  omitted  to  decide  it  in  the  pas- 
sage  referred  to,  viz.  1:  9.  If  now  he  had  considered  tradition  as  de- 
ciding it,  would  he  not  naturally  have  said  so  ?  We  cannot  well  oome 
to  any  other  conclusion  here,  than  that  Origen  knew  of  no  way  in 
which  this  matter  could  be  determined;  since  he  viewed  John  at 
having  passed  it  by  in  Rev.  1:  9.  Such  an  opinion  from  such  a  man  "m 
Origen,  the  greatest  critical  scholar  of  the  first  three  centuries,  is  enti- 
tled to  very  serious  consideration ;  and  I  do  not  perceive  how  we  are  to 
draw  less  from  it  than  the  conclusion,  that  Origen  did  not  r^|aid  the 
question  respecting  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  as  set- 
tled by  anything  within  his  knowledge. 

That  Irenaeus  himself  possessed  any  other  knowledge,  in  relatkm  to 
the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  composed,  than  what  he  drew  from 
the  exegesis  of  Rev.  1:  9,  may  well  be  doubted.  But  on  this  point 
more  will  be  said,  after  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  internal  evidences 
of  the  book  itself. 

I.  The  Seven  Epistles.  Whoever  reads  them  with  attention,  will 
easily  perceive  that  there  is  developed  in  them  a  state  of  the  churches 
in  various  respects  different  from  that  which  is  disdosed  in  the  earlier 
epistles  of  Paul.  Scarcely,  if  at  all,  in  any  of  these  epistles,  is  a  state 
of  active  persecution  developed,  which  proceeded,  or  could  proceed,  to 
the  destruction  of  life  and  the  confiscation  of  property.  In  some  of  them, 
e.  g.  2  Thess.  ch.  i.,  we  see  indeed  that  a  bitter  hostility  towards  Chris- 
tians is  indicated ;  but  it  seems  to  proceed  from  those  who  not  improba- 
bly were  superstitious  and  unbelieving  Jews.  Occasional  references  else- 
where are  also  to  be  found,  of  more  or  less  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
world,  whether  Jews  or  Grentiles,  against  Christianity.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  or  probable  than  this.  But  of  persecution  unto  imjni- 
sonment,  banishment,  and  death,  Paul  scarcely  speaks,  until  his  own 
life  was  put  in  peril,  after  the  Neronian  persecution  began. 

How  different  in  the  cpisties  prefixed  to  the  Apocalypse !  The  first 
annunciation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  Rev.  1:  7,  b  accompanied  with 
the  declaration,  that  <<  they  who  pierced  him  shall  see  him,  and  all  the 
tribes  of  the  land  shall  wail  because  of  him."  Who  then  were  they 
ihtA  pierced  kimf    Were  they  not  the  ./ettv  ?    If  the  Romans  took  any 
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ptr(  in  doing  this,  it  was  a  merely  ministerial  and  subordinate  part 
Hie  Jews  were  the  instigators  and  the  proper  authors  of  the  deed. 

Here  then,  on  the  very  front  of  the  book,  is  exhibited  a  title-page,  as 
it  were,  indicative  of  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 
The  punishment  of  the  unbelieving  and  persecuting  Jews  must  follow 
tlie  coming  of  the  Lord ;  and  this  it  is  one  leading  object  of  the  book  to 
QlBStrate  and  confirm.  If  so,  then  the  predicHan  must  have  preceded 
die  event  predicted. 

Bnt  apart  from  this  leading  hint  respecting  the  design  of  the  book, 
the  seven  epistles  contain  intimations  throughout,  more  or  less  direct, 
tbfli  an  active  state  of  persecution  was  going  on  when  the  epistles  were 
irritteii.  This  has  already  been  somewhat  fully  developed  on  pp.  222 
■e^  above,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
tbe  Tery  mold  in  which  all  these  epistles  were  cast,  is  plainly  indicative 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  written.  They  were  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  trial.  A  great  contest  was  going  on.  Some  of  the 
ebnrches  had  swerved  from  the  fervor  of  their  first  love ;  in  others,  her- 
esiea  had  risen  up  ;  in  some,  wicked  seducers  were  playing  their  parL 
These  churches,  moreover,  seem  to  have  had  regular  officers,  and  to 
have  been  orderly  constituted.  The  ayyiXog  ixxXfjCia^  is  everywhere 
addressed,  at  first ;  but  through  him  the  whole  body  of  the  church  are 
admonished  and  encouraged. 

Several  of  these  churches,  perhaps  most  of  them,  had  been  planted  by 
Fianl ;  but  they  had  been  built  up  and  nourished,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
John.  Wlien  Paul  addressed  the  church  at  Ephesus,  the  state  of  things 
pLiinly  quite  different  from  what  the  letter  to  the  same  church  indi- 
when  John  wrote.  Some  seven  or  eight  years  probably  had  in- 
ttfvened,  between  Paul's  letter  and  ihe  epistle  of  John;  a  time  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  any  of  the  changes  which  seem  to  have  taken  place. 
The  person  who  addresses  the  seven  churches,  plainly  regards  himself 
as  connected  with  them  all,  and  as  having  the  superintendence  of  alL 
He  considers  himself  as  entitled  to  utter  threatenings,  or  promises  of  re- 
ward ;  to  command  discipline,  or  to  insist  on  patience  and  obedience. 
In  a  word,  all  this  seems  well  to  chime  in  with  the  view  of  the  ancients, 
vis«y  that  John,  some  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  came  to 
Ephesus  and  dwelt  there,  and  went  out  thence  on  missionary  excursions 
into  the  regions  round  about  that  city. 

An  this,  indeed,  may  be  true  of  the  churches  and  of  John's  relation 
lo  them,  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  some  quarter  of  a  century  later ;  and 
so  the  argument  is  not  conclusive.  But  all  this  moreover  may  be  true, 
reelecting  the  Asiatic  churches  in  Nero's  time.  There  is  no  improba- 
bility in  it,  but  the  contrary  ;  so  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  early  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  ground  that 
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the  condition  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches  in  Nero's  time  does  not  ooiret* 
pond  to  the  tenor  of  the  seven  epistles  to  them,  has  no  good  foundatxm. 

n.  In  Rev.  6:  9,  10,  we  are  presented  with  a  view  of  martyrs  alrea- 
dy slmn  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  crying  for  retribution  upon  their  perse- 
'  cutors.  Their  petition  is  favourably  received ;  but  they  are  bidden  to 
"  wait  a  little  time,  until  their  fellow  servants  and  brethren,  who  wete 
to  he  slain  as  they  had  been,  should  complete  their  number,"  v.  11.  Liicke 
and  Ewald  assign  the  reign  of  Galba,  (the  last  half  of  A.  D.  68),  as  tbe 
period  in  which  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  But  it  is  a  fact,  in  respect 
to  which  the  voice  of  antiquity  is  but  one,  that  the  persecution  begun  by 
Nero  ceased  with  his  death,  (June  9th,  A.  D.  68).  How  then  oonld 
such  a  view  as  this  be  held  out  by  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  after 
the  persecution  was  already  suspended,  or  rather,  after  it  had  ended  ? 
If  it  be  said,  that  the  interval  between  Nero's  death  and  the  time  when 
the  news  of  it  reached  Ephesus,  or  Patmos,  may  still  be  selected,  as  the 
one  in  which  the  Apocalypse  was  written  ;  this  answer  will  hardly  meet 
the  case  But  very  few  days  could  elapse  before  it  must  be  known  at 
Ephesus,  In  less  than  twenty-seven  days  the  news  had  reached  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  and  brought  out  an  edict  there  in  which  Galba  was  ac- 
knowledged as  emperor ;  see  Rhein.  Musaeum  Tiir  Fhilol.  etc  II.  p.  68. 
Liicke,  p.  253.  Li  less  than  half  of  that  time  must  the  news  have  readied 
Ephesus ;  and  that  John,  if  then  at  Patmos,  would  have  been  forthwith 
advertised  by  his  friends,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  This  is  one, 
among  several  reasons,  why  the  time  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  cannot 
be  deferred  until  after  the  death  of  Nero  and  the  suspension  of  persecu- 
tion under  Gralba ;  for  persecution  was  evidently  raging  when  the  Apo- 
calypse was  written.  At  all  events,  such  a  passage  as  the  one  before 
us  i>ut8  at  rest  the  supi)osition,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  composed  under 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  No  martyrs  were  then  made  among  Christimis, 
certainly  none  that  we  know  of,  by  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from 
Rome  in  A.  D.  54. 

But  there  are  evidences  still  more  direct,  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  its 
composition  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  chap.  vii.  we  have 
an  account  of  the  sealing  in  the  forehead  of  144,000  selected  from  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  who  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  impending  destrac- 
tion.  Wliy  from  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ?  Because  the  destruction 
threatened,  in  connection  with  this  event,  was  to  overtake  Judea*  If 
not,  why  should  Jewish  Christians  alone  be  here  mentioned  and  selected  ? 

III.  Again  in  chap.  xi.  we  have  an  account  of  John's  commission  to 
measure  the  inner  temple,  the  altar,  and  the  worshippers,  while  the  outer 
part  is  given  up  to  destruction  by  the  Grentiles.  How  could  such  a  com- 
mand be  supposed,  in  this  case,  if  the  temple  had  already  been  entirely 
destroyed,  as  it  was  by  the  Romans  ?    The  transaction  is  indeed  wholly 
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•jrmbolical,  and  indicates  that  all  which  is  outward  and  ceremonial  of 
Jadiusm  is  to  be  destroyed,  while  all  that  is  inward  and  spiritual  is  to 
be  preserved.  But,  although  allusions  to  the  temple  might  be  made 
after  its  destruction,  yet  allusions  to  the  altar  and  worshippers,  in  the 
manner  here  presented,  cannot  be  deemed  probable,  some  twenty-five 
jears  after  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 

If  Herder,  Eichhom,  and  Heinrichs,  are  correct,  in  supposing  that 
die  two  witnesses  of  Rev.  11:  3  seq.  are  meant  to  symbolize  the  high 
priests,  Ananus  and  Jesus,  who  were  slain  by  a  faction  in  Jerusalem, 
then,  of  course,  must  the  composition  of  the  Ai)ocalypse,  if  it  be  pro- 
pheticy  precede  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem.  But  as  these  two  witnes- 
■ee  are  Indubitably  recognized  as  Christians,  (jtoQtvai  fiov,  v.  3),  we 
cannot  attach  any  weight  to  such  an  argument. 

In  Rev.  11:  8,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  witnesses  are  said  to  'Mie  in 
ike  street  of  the  great  city  which  is  called  spiHtually  Sodom  and  Egypt, 
where  our  Lord  was  crucified.'*  Sodom  and  Egifpt  are  names  which 
Teiy  significantly  describe  the  glaring  vices  and  the  oppression  of  the 
great  city.  But  this  is  not  specific  enough  for  the  writer.  The  place 
iiri^ere  our  Lord  was  crucified^  he  adds,  in  order  to  preclude  mistake. 
Here  then  is  Jerusalem  still  surviving,  active,  hostile,  persecuting  to 
death  the  Christian  martyrs.  This  same  city  it  is,  which  in  the  sequel 
meets  with  the  overthrow  as  predicted  in  vs.  13 — 19.  How  can  we 
avoid  the  conclusion,  then,  that  Jerusalem  was  the  city  thretUened ;  and 
cf  course  that  the  prediction  was  written  before  the  event  ? 

What  Guerike  (Fortgesetzte  BeitriLge,  etc.,  p.  71  seq.)  has  objected 
to  such  a  view  of  Ilev.  v — ^xi,  seems  to  me  quite  inconclusive.  He 
aDegeSy  that  a  ^new  Jerusalem,  could  not  be  spoken  of,  as  it  is  in  21:  1 
leq.,  provided  the  old  city  were  still  remaining.'  But  why  not  ?  Has 
not  John  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  old  Jerusalem  in  chap,  xi  ? 
And  if  so,  then  why  not  predict  a  new  and  more  glorious  city  in  its 
placCy  which  would  be  the  metropolis  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  ?  He 
alleges  also,  that '  the  destruction  of  the  literal  Jerusalem  is  not,  after 
ally  to  be  regarded  as  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  everything  said 
in  chap.  xL  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  symbolical,^  Very  well :  sym- 
Uical  then  let  it  be,  as  to  the  general  tenor  of  it  But  there  must  be 
some  reality  which  is  the  basis  of  symbol,  and  of  which  symbol  is  the 
rqHresentative.  What  then  is  the  reality  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
qviboUcal  names,  Sodom  and  Egypt  f  The  writer  himself  has  told  us ; 
tat  he  says  that  these  names  stand  for  "  the  place  where  our  Lord  was 
enteijled."  And  was  that  place  a  literal  or  a  figurative  Jerusalem  ?  In 
a  W(n:d ;  the  whole  of  Guerike*s  objection  to  such  a  view  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  Rev.  xi.  as  has  been  given  above,  depends  on  his  ex- 
kia  of  BeY.  v— xL     But  an  exegesis,  whichi  hke  his,  exdades  a 
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refereDce  to  Palestine  in  this  part  of  the  book,  must  be  in  the  face  of 
all  the  rules  of  interpretation  that  we  apply  to  other  books.  If  there  be 
anything  certain  in  the  principles  of  hermeneutics,  it  is  certain  that 
thej  decide  in  favour  of  a  reference  to  Judea  and  its  capital  in  Rer. 
vi — ^xi.  The  very  fact,  moreover,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(chap,  zi)  is  depicted  in  such  outlines  and  mere  sketches,  shows  that 
it  was  then  future^  when  the  book  was  written.  It  is  out  of  all  questioiiy 
except  by  mere  violence,  to  give  a  different  interpretation  to  this  pari  of 
the  Apocalypse.  And  to  a  view  like  this,  in  respect  to  -the  interprets 
tion  of  the  book,  Lucke  gives  his  assent ;  Einleit.  p.  267  seq. 

IV.  Rev.  xvii.  professedly  undertakes  to  explain  the  symbols  of 
the  beast,  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  catastrophe  In 
the  Apocalypse,  chap.  13:  1  seq.  The  last  verse  of  this  chi4)ter  leaves 
no  room  for  mistake  as  to  the  application  of  the  symbol.  The  woman 
sitting  upon  the  beast  means  <<  the  great  city  which  hath  dominion  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth."  When  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  no  dtj 
but  Rome  could  be  thought  of  as  corresponding  to  this  description.  Be- 
sides, in  V.  9  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  are  said  to  symbolise  **  tbe 
seven  hills  on  which  the  woman  sitteth,"  i.  e.  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  the  septicoUts  Rama  of  the  Latin  writers.  There  is 
no  room  for  mistake  here.  And  as  little  room,  it  seems  to  me,  is  tba« 
for  mistake,  in  another  part  of  the  same  explanatory  chapter,  vis.  t. 
10.  Here  it  is  said,  that  the  seven  heads  of  the  be&^t  also  symbolise 
seven  kings,  viz.  of  Rome.  The  writer  proceeds:  "Five  are  fallen; 
one  is ;  the  other  has  not  yet  come,  but  when  he  shall  come,  he  will  re- 
main but  for  a  short  time."  That  the  Roman  emperors  were  usually 
styled  ^aaiXeTg,  by  the  Greeks,  needs  no  proof.  That  the  line  or  suc- 
cession of  emperors  is  here  meant,  and  not  the  primitive  kings  of  Rome, 
is  certain  from  the  connection  of  the  five  with  the  one  who  tSy  and  the 
one  who  is  to  come.  We  have  only  to  reckon  then  the  succession  of 
emperors,  and  we  must  arrive  with  certainty  at  the  reign  under  which 
the  Apocalypse  was  written.  If  we  begin  with  Julius  Caesar,  it  stands 
thus :  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius  ;  these  make  up 
the  five  who  have /o/Zen.  Of  course  the  Apocalypse  was  written  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Nero,  who  is  the  sixth.  If,  with  some  critics  (EwM, 
LiJcke,  and  some  others),  we  commence  with  Augustus,  then  the  Apo- 
calypse was  written  during  the  short  reign  of  Galba,  who  succeeded 
Nero.  That  the  first  mode  of  reckoning  is  the  proper  one,  I  shall  en- 
deavor fully  to  show  in  the  Commentary  on  Rev.  13:  3  and  17:  10,  and 
in  the  Excursus  connected  with  these  passages.  At  most,  only  an  oc- 
casional beginning  of  the  count  with  Augustus  can  be  shown,  in  the 
classic  authors.  The  almost  imivei*sal  usage  is  against  it.  The  pro- 
babiliQr  on  other  grounds  is  against  Ewald  and  Likke.    £verj  part  of 
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tlie  ApoealTpse  shows,  as  we  have  seen,  that  persecution  was  raging 
and  instant,  when  the  book  was  written.  But  this  could  not  be  true, 
al  most,  but  a  few  days  after  Nero's  death.  Besides ;  when  the  writer 
adverts  to  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  the  seventh  king  would  reign, 
(which  fits  Gralba  especially,  as  he  reigned  but  seven  months),  why,  in 
case  he  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Galba,  should  he  wholly  overiook  the 
shortness  of  his  reign,  and  advert  in  this  respect  merely  to  the  succeed- 
ing reign  of  Otho  ?  There  is  moreover,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  plain  ref- 
erence in  Rev.  13:  10,  to  the  Juture  death  of  Nero,  as  well  as  to  his  then 
present  cruelties :  '<  If  any  one  sends  into  exile,  he  shall  go  into  exile : 
if  any  one  kills  with  the  sword,  he  shall  be  slain  with  the  sword.  Here 
is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints ;"  i.  e.  present  circumstances  call 
<w  them  to  exercise  faith  in  the  preceding  declaration  and  in  the  prom- 
ises of  God,  and  patience  under  their  sulferings.  All  this  is  very  ap- 
posite to  the  time  of  Nero ;  but  hardly  to  that  of  Gralba. 

LiJcke  seems  to  have  been  led  to  adopt  his  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
time  of  Galba,  principally  by  Rev.  17:  8,  11,  in  which  it  is  said  of  the 
beast :  rjt,  xou  oi;x  cdri,  xcu  naQf.<5tvu.  The  ot;x  i<5ti  seems  to  say^  that 
he  who  is  spoken  of,  is  no  longer  hving.  But  I  cannot  regard  this 
matter  in  such  a  light  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  than  the  use  of  the  Praeter  and  the  Present,  in  order  to 
designate  future  things.  John  seems  simply  to  mean,  that  the  hecLSt 
first  exists  as  king,  then  disappears  or  dies,  and  afterwards  (as  was 
generally  supposed  and  had  been  predicted  by  the  fMarret^)  will  reap- 
pear. If  ovx  idtip  obliges  us  to  suppose  that  Nero  was  already  dead, 
then  why  does  not  xa)  avros  Sydooa  iati,  in  v.  11,  oblige  us  to  suppose 
that  Nero  had  already  reappeared  and  become  the  eighth  emperor  ? 
And  still  further ;  why  must  we  not  interpret  the  xoi  eiV  dfrciXetap  vnd- 
fit  as  indicating,  that  Nero,  having  already  reappeared,  is  now  soon  to 
go  to  destruction  a  second  time  ?  It  cannot  be,  that  from  such  forms  of 
expression  as  these,  under  such  circumstances,  the  actual  chronology  of 
events  is  to  be  settled.  The  writer  means  simply  to  say,  that  the  beast 
ijmbolizes  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said :  ^<  He  was,  and  is  not,  and 
win  reappear." 

I  might  also  add  here,  that  the  manner  in  which  John  speaks  of  the 
beast  in  Rev.  xiii.  seq.,  sometimes  using  this  symbol  generically  for  the 
Soman  sovereignty,  and  sometimes  specifically  for  the  reigning  empe- 
ror, indicates  that  in  the  latter  case  Nero  is  meant  To  whom  besides 
ean  Id:  8  (the  deadly  wound  and  the  healing)  be  applied?  Who  but 
Hero  was  the  violent  persecutor  of  the  church  at  that  period,  in  the 
HArnnii  empire  ?  It  is  the  destruction  of  this  beast  which  John  pre- 
sets ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  does  it,  it  would  seem  that  this 
beast  must  have  then  been  living.    We  cannot  indeed  rationally  sup- 
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pose  John  to  have  believed  the  heathen  predictions,  that  Nero  would 
rise  from  the  dead  and  actually  reappear  as  emperor.  The  most  that 
we  can  reasonably  suppose,  is  an  allusion  to  the  common  report,  and  in 
this  waj  to  give  a  hint  as  to  the  individual  who  is  meant  to  be  designa- 
ted bj  the  beast.  In  short,  the  more  I  reflect  on  these  circumstances, 
the  more  am  I  compelled  to  believe,  that  John  wrote  his  book  pending 
the  Neronian  persecution. 

For  further  illustration  of  these  difficult  passages,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Commentary  and  Excursus,  as  mentioned  above.  My 
present  purpose  is  a  limited  one,  viz.,  merely  to  get  at  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  time  when  the  book  must  have  been  written.  Whether 
Lijcke  and  Ewald  are  in  the  right,  when  they  begin  the  reckcming  of 
the  emperors  ¥i4th  Augustus,  or  whether  those  who  begin  it  with  Julius 
Caesar  are  more  correct,  will  make  only  a  few  months  of  difference,  at 
the  most,  as  to  the  time  in  which  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  In 
either  case,  it  must  have  been  composed  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

If  Abauzit  and  Herder  are  right  in  their  exegesis,  which  assigns  all 
that  is  said  in  chap,  vi — xix,  to  prediction  respecting  Judea,  then  of 
course  must  the  Apocalypse  have  been  composed  before  Palestine  was 
overrun  and  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  But  it  is  not  possir 
ble  to  vindicate  such  an  exegesis  of  Rev.  xiii — xix,  without  abaor 
doning  some  of  the  main  principles  of  interpretation ;  and,  of  course,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  build  any  argument  on  grounds  such  as  they  assume. 

Eichhom  (Einleit.  §  157),  and  after  him  Bleek  (Zeitschrift,  etc.,  11. 
p.  251),  assume  that  Vesp.asian  is  the  sixth  emperor;  under  whom,  of 
course,  tlie  Apocalypse  was  written.  Consequently,  they  begin  with 
Augustus,  and  omit  Galba,  Otlio,  and  Vitcllius.  But  at  dl  events  the 
omission  of  these  three  emperors  is  without  any  good  authority.  For 
although,  from  the  shortness  and  turbulent  nature  of  their  reign,  Sueto- 
nius speaks  of  the  occurrences  under  them  as  a  rebellio  trium  principum 
(in  Ycsp.  1),  yet  the  same  historian  regularly  includes  them,  in  their 
proper  place,  among  the  twelve  Caesars  whose  lives  he  writes ;  and  Ta- 
citus in  like  manner  gives  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  their  sove- 
reignties, Ilist.  Lib.  I.  seq.  How  can  we  rest  a  critical  decision  on 
grounds  so  arbitrary  as  the  assumption  in  question  ? 

Finally,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that  the  Apocalypse  contains 
frequent  declarations,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close,  that  the  things 
predicted  therein  will  speedily  take  place.  Of  course  it  is  reasonable,  to 
interpret  these  declarations  as  having  respect  at  least  to  the  main  body 
and  leading  part  of  the  book.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  them  to 
such  brief  passages  as  those  in  chap.  xx.  seq.,  which  show,  by  their  very 
nature,  that  the  fulfilment  of  them  iv  td^^ai  is  out  of  question.    Now  un- 
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leu  liie  main  part  of  the  work  before  us  was  fulfilled  cV  raxsh  the  decla- 
ntioDs  in  question  can  hardly  be  deemed  correct.  See  Rev.  1:  1.  11: 
14  22:  7, 12,  20 ;  comp.  2: 16.  3: 11.  To  what  events  then  can  we  rea- 
KNiably  assign  the  declarations  in  Rev.  vi — xix,  if  the  destruction  of 
Jndeft  and  the  fall  of  persecuting  Rome  be  not  included  ?  And  if  they 
m,  then  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been  written  previous  to  these 

Having  thus  completed  our  view  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Apocalypse  respecting  the  tttne  of  its  composition,  it  may  be  proper 
briefly  to  notice  some  objections  of  Guerike,  drawn  from  this  source, 
o^otfuf  the  earlier  com]K)sition  of  the  work.  In  his  Fortgesctzte  Bei- 
Mge  (p.  81  scq.),  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  a  longer  time  would  be 
reqninte,  in  order  to  bring  the  seven  churches  to  the  state  which  the 
apocalyptic  epistles  develops,  than  could  have  elapsed  between  their 
fint  conversion  under  Paul  and  his  associates,  and  the  year  A.  D.  68 
or  69.  But  besides  the  fact,  that  we  do  not  know  when  several  of  the 
churches  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  were  first  formed,  I  do  not  per- 
ceive any  force  in  the  allegations  of  Guerike.  From  seven  to  ten  years 
is  enough  for  any  change  of  original  character  in  the  churches ;  at 
least  for  any  such  change  as  the  seven  epistles  indicate.  It  has  indeed 
been  alleged,  that  the  sects  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  others  mentioned  in 
two  of  these  epistles,  could  not  liave  been  formed  and  matured  so  early. 
BqI  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  and  so  even  by  Guerike  himself,  that 
the  names  given  to  the  heretical  persons  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  iii.  are 
Hfoi  proper  names,  but  merely  iymboltcal  ones.  Of  course,  it  is  not  ne- 
eessaiy  to  suppose  the  existence  of  organized  sects,  having  such  dis- 
tinctive names.  Persons,  who  acted  like  Balaam  of  old  and  enticed 
others  to  idolatry  and  its  associate  vice  fornication,  there  may  have 
been  in  some  of  the  seven  churches ;  and  in  fact  it  seems  clear,  tliat 
such  there  were. 

Gkierike  objects,  moreover,  to  the  earlier  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  that 
*  tiie  Gospel  and  £[)ist}es  could  not  have  been  composed  until  after  the 
year  70 ;  and  if  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  this,  it  seems  won- 
djetful  to  him,  that  John  should  have  made  no  reference  to  it  in  his 
other  and  later  books.'  But  is  not  the  argument  quite  as  valid,  when 
tamed  the  other  way :  If  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  after  his  Gospel 
and  Epistles,  is  it  not  strange  that  he  did  not  refer  to  them  ?  Guerike 
labours,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  Apocaly])se  does  refer  to  those  other 
books ;  but  wluit  is  the  nature  of  his  argument  ?  Mere  similarity  of 
sentiment.  That  anything  like  a  direct  quotation  or  recognition  of  tlie 
Gospel  or  Epistles,  is  contained  in  the  A|K>calypse,  he  has  not  at  all 
made  out ;  nor  can  it  be  mad(,'  out. 

Still  more  unfortunate  is  Guerike's  argument  from  the  comparative 
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Style  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocal  jpse  of  John.  The  fonner,  (and  so 
the  Epistles),  is  not  unaptlj  conformed  to  the  Greek  idiom ;  the  latter, 
he  says,  is  full  of  Hebraisms,  and  the  like.  How  came  this  ?  <  John,' 
aajs  he,  ^  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Ephesus  or  its  neighbourhood,  when  in 
the  midst  of  his  intercourse  with  Greeks.  But  he  was  at  Patmos  so 
long,  and  moreover  in  such  extreme  old  age,  that  he  forgot  his  better 
Grreek  style,  and  relapsed  to  his  former  Hebraistic  diction  and  method.' 
It  will  not  be  required  of  me,  to  show  the  improbability  of  such  a  sup- 
position. John's  exile,  whether  under  Nero  or  Domitian,  could  not 
have  been  long ;  for  neither  persecution  lasted  longer  than  about  three 
and  a  half  years.  And  would  a  man  forget  a  language  which  he  had 
spoken  for  half  a  century,  if  not  more,  during  that  period  ?  Not  to 
mention,  that  the  few  persons  at  Patmos,  with  whom  John  could  have 
intercourse,  were  probably  Greeks. 

Much  more  probable  b  the  reverse  of  all  this.  If  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  not  long  after  he  came  to  Asia  Minor,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  his  Greek  was  then  strongly  tinctured  with  Hebraism ;  and  such  is 
the  style  of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  did  not  write 
his  Gospel  and  Epistles  until  some  ten  or  twelve  years  after  this,  there 
was  room  for  him  to  become  more  conformed  to  the  Greek  idiom ;  as  in 
fact  he  appears  to  be,  in  his  Grospel  and  Epistles.  The  natural  order 
of  things  is  thus  preserved ;  and  the  probability  is  clearly  on  its  side. 

When  Guerike  suggests  (p.  87  seq.  ut  sup.),  that  <  the  Apocalypse 
must  probably  have  been  written  after  the  Gospel,  because  it  has  given 
so  much  fuller  views  of  the  expansion  and  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;'  I  cannot  perceive  the  force  of  his  reasoning.  The  Gospel  of 
John  professes  to  adduce  evidence  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  John  20:  30, 
81 ;  the  Apocalypse  professedly  teaches  the  certainty,  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  will  fully  came.  Must  an  author  depart  from  his  particular  de- 
sign in  one  book,  in  order  to  repeat  the  things  which  he  has  said  in 
another  ? 

The  suggestion  has  often  been  made,  that  the  fiery  phantasy  or  lively 
imagination  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  Apocalypse,  can  with  more 
probability  be  predicted  of  John  at  some  sixty  years  of  age,  than  at 
eighty-five  or  ninety.  And  speaking  of  this  subject  more  humano,  the 
suggestion  seems  to  be  well  founded.  But  Guerike  (p.  94)  insists  that 
' this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  John  was  inspired*  But 
has  he  never  read,  that  "  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
phets  f**  Does  he  not  know,  that  the  inspired  writers  exhibit  as  much 
diversity  of  character,  in  respect  to  style,  as  any  other  authors  ?  And 
all  these  traits  of  style,  moreover,  are  in  all  cases  in  conformity  with 
their  condition  and  acquirements. 

In  fact,  so  little  can  be  made  out  of  considerations  like  these,  that  we 
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not  be  surprised  to  find  that  after  all,  Ghierike,  and  the  older  wri- 
who  have  maintained  the  later  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  de- 
pend meet  upon  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  and  other  ancient  fathers,  for 
the  establishment  of  their  position.  What  these  witnesses  have  said, 
hea  already  been  exhibited  above,  pp.  263  seq.  Bat  no  testimony, 
eteemnstanced  as  this  is,  can  well  establish  such  a  point  The  internal 
eridence  of  any  writing  which  is  not  supposititious,  must  always  out- 
weigh testimony  of  such  a  nature,  provided  such  evidence  is  sufficiently 
plain  and  ample.  And  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  every  impartial  rea- 
der, after  the  light  which  recent  criticism  has  cast  on  this  subject, 
whether  the  evidence  in  the  Apocalypse  of  its  being  composed  anterior 
te  die  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  not  sufficiently  plain  and  ample. 
What  book  in  the  New  Testament  has  as  many  diagnostic  passages  in 
leipect  to  time  as  this  ?  We  cannot  safely,  in  the  face  of  all  these, 
grre  credit  to  the  mere  opinion  of  Irenaeus,  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
eiNBpoeed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

I  Ukj  this,  with  full  recognition  of  the  weight  and  value  of  Irenaeus's 
tearimnny,  as  to  any  matters  of  fact  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  or 
as  to  the  common  tradition  of  the  churches.  But  in  view  of  what 
Origen  has  said  (see  p.  264  above),  how  can  we  well  suppose,  that  the 
opinkm  of  Irenaeus,  as  recorded  in  Cont  Haeres.  V.  30,  was  formed  in 
anj  other  way,  than  by  his  own  interpretation  of  Rev.  1:9?  Is  it  rea- 
mmaULe  to  suppose,  that  a  man  of  Origen's  stamp,  who  had  an  insatiable 
enrioeity  about  the  sacred  books,  who  spent  many  years  in  Palestine, 
and  who  moreover  flourished  but  a  few  years  after  Irenaeus,  would  have 
been  miacquainted  with  an  early  tradition,  (if  such  there  was),  respect- 
kig  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written  ?  And  yet  he  does  not 
aUiide  to  such  a  thing.  Irenaeus  might  be  very  honest,  and  doubtless  even 
was  10,  in  his  opinion  about  the  time  when  John  saw  his  visions.  Ire- 
naena,  moreover,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  acquainted  when  a  youth, 
with  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  John.  In  his  epistle  to  Florinus,  (Euseb. 
Hiat  Ecc  V.  20),  he  says,  that  tgai^  iSv  he  saw  Polycarp  and  listened 
to  his  discourses.  Irenaeus  was  bom  about  A.  D.  100,  and  did  not 
write  bis  book  Cont  Haeres.  or  his  epistle  to  Florinus,  until  he  was 
some  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  of  age.  Is  it  wonderful  that  he  should 
have  even  made  a  slip  in  his  memory,  as  to  the  time  of  John's  exile, 
which  happened  a  century  before  ?  Indeed,  who  can  tell  us  whether 
Polyearp  said  anything  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  time  when  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  ?  Or  if  he  did,  whether  the  particular  cUite  was 
reguded  as  an  object  of  importance  by  liim  ?  The  time  intervening 
between  Nero's  persecution  and  Domitian's,  is  only  some  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  years.  Banishment  of  Christians  doubtless  took  place 
under  both.     There  were  no  monthly  or  yeariy  chronicles  €i  such  mat- 
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ters  published  in  tbose  days.  There  was  even  no  eomiBon  and  general 
era  to  which  dates  were  referred.  John  lived  through  both  persectt- 
tions.  He  may  have  been  banished  during  both.  It  is  not  at  all  m- 
probable  that  he  was,  considering  his  authority  and  inflcimiee  at  Ephe- 
sus,  the  Roman  capital  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  course  it  was  easy,  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  to  confound  the  two  periods,  as  to  such  events  as  migfai 
have  happened  under  either.  The  most  lively  and  impressive  recoUee* 
tions  of  Irenaens's  times,  would  be  those  of  the  nearest  persecution.  Il 
was  easy  and  natural  for  Irenaeus,  then,  to  attribute  to  the  latter  the 
writing  of  the  Apocalypse^  provided  no  certain  tradition  had  fixed  it 
earlier.  Irenaeus  was  at  Lyons  when  he  wrote  his  book  on  Heresies ; 
and  this  was  far  away  from  the  centre  of  early  ecclesiastical  traditions. 
Without  impeaching,  then,  his  character  or  his  credit,  we  may  still  be- 
lieve that  his  exegesis  of  Rev.  1:  9  was  not  correct  We  can  scarcdy 
be  authorized  to  attribute  to  him  any  nice  critical  investigations  in  re- 
spect to  the  Apocalypse.  The  opinions  which  he  gives,  in  some  pas- 
sages of  his  works,  respecting  the  meaning  of  that  book,  forbid  us  to  do 
so.  Sedva  JuUy  then,  we  may  suppose  him  in  this  case  to  have  be^ 
honest,  but  mistaken  in  his  opinion. 

After  the  view  of  ancient  testimony  which  has  been  given  above>  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  repeat,  that  all  succeeding  writers  hang  upon  Ire* 
naeus  as  their  support  The  testimony  in  respect  to  the  matter  before 
us  is  evidently  succemve  and  dependent,  not  coetaneous  and  indepen- 
dent We  may  safely  foUow  then  the  plain  and  unequivocal  evidences 
of  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  which  are  contained 
within  the  book  itself,  and  have  already  been  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
pages.  No  other  evidence  can  do  away  the  force  of  the  author's  own 
declarations.^ 

*  It  was  only  after  a  great  portion  of  the  present  section  was  in  type,  and  some 
of  it  struck  off,  that  Guerike's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (184o)  cam« 
into  my  hands ;  which,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  the  present  diseussion,  would, 
if  1  had  been  able  earlier  to  consult  the  book,  have  superseded  any  answer  to  his 
objections.  In  his  new  work,  he  has  fully  retracted  hia  former  opinums  in  respect 
to  the  timt  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written ;  see  pp.  283  seq.,  specially  Note  4 
on  pp.  285  seq.,  and  also  pp.  531  seq.  In  these  passages  the  subject  of  the  timt 
is  summarily,  but  well  and  ably,  discussed.  In  particular,  there  is  one  thing  in 
his  Note  above  referred  to  which  is  new,  and  if  well  grounded,  gives  an  entirely 
new  shape  to  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  which  is  cited  above  on  p.  i^,  and  whioh 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  support  of  the  opinion  adopted  by  so  many  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  and  hitherto  by  most  of  the  churches  in  modern  times,  vis. 
the  opinion  that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Gue- 
rike  suggests,  that  when  Irenaeus  says,  <*  that  the  Apocalypse  was  seen  not  long 
ago,  but  almost  in  our  generation,  n^  rtf  tihi  rijg  Jofurta¥ov  «^;r?^r"  that  the 
adjective  JofMrutvoy,  (for  Hdj%Ui9€  it  may  be,  and  if  so,  it  is  one  which  is  gtmerit 
gwwitmf,  aad  aot  tbi  ptoptr  asms  of  Osautiia),  Maagi,  in  •ecgc<dMio«  vitli 
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V  ft  solicitouB  inquirer  in  respect  to  the  authorehip  of  the  Apocalypse 
•honld  consult  only  the  recent  leading  critics  in  Germany  respecting 

Ihe  Greek  formations,  to  the  name  Domitius,  and  not  to  Doinitian  which  would 

■»>ii^  an  acyeclive  of  the  form  JofUTiayuMg.     If  it  were  a  proper  name,  be  aajs 

it  aliould  be  written  rov  JofitTidvov.    Now  Nero*s  name  waa  Domitius  Nero,  and 

BOt  Domitianus,  which  is  the  name  of  the  later  emperor.     It  follows  of  coarse 

tkat  Irenaeus  himself  has  testified  to  the  fact,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in 

time  of  Domitias  Nero.    Thus  read  and  understood,  all  accords  with  the  in- 

testimony  of  the  Apocalypse  itself 

The  conjecture  is  fery  ingenious ;  or,  if  wc  must  rank  it  higher,  the  criticism 

ia  aeote  and  discriminating.    The  usual  fact  is,  that  the  nouns  ending  in  -vo^, 

Ibrm  adjectives  by  -iitoff^  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  repetition  of  the  -yoc     But  still  1 

■ome  doubts  respecting  this  matter,  which  arise  fVom  the  fact,  that  several 

the  Greek  fathers,  and  many  of  the  Latin  ones  who  understood  Greek,  do  not 

to  have  thought  here  of  any  other  than  Domitian,  the  twelfth  Caesar.     It 

tVM  easy,  indeed,  to  fall  into  such  a  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  on  account  of  the  near 

iceemblance  of  the  two  names.     But  the  leading  reason  which  induces  me  to 

4oubt,  is,  the  very  unusual  appellation  of  Domitius  for  Nero.     Could  Irenaeus 

help  feeling  that  his  readers  might  be  misled,  by  such  a  use  of  Jofiindyov,  in 

<ate  he  meant  J^^ro  f    This  s(*ems  to  me  rather  improbable.     As  to  the  phrase, 

**  almost  in  our  goneratinn,*'  I  feel  no  difficulty  about  that,     irenaeus  was  bom 

■ear  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  he  might  say  of  the  Apocalypse, 

that  **  it  was  seen  almost  in  his  generation,"  whether  it  was  seen  in  Nero's  time 

(A.  D.  ft"^),  or  in  the  time  of  Domitian.     But  at  all  events,  Guerike's  new  work 

Ifwtifies  to  his  candour  and  diligence  in  researches  of  tliis  nature  ;  and  when  we 

consider  how  strenuous  and  unflinching  he  had  been,  both  in  his  Boitrflge  and 

Feitfesettte  Beitrftge,  in  maintaining  the  ImU  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  it 

■mat  be  regarded  as  notable  testimony  to  the  strength  of  the  critical  evidence  in 

ftvoar  of  the  early  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  so  ardent  a  mind  as  that  of  Gue> 

lihe  has  been  led,  by  a  more  ample  study  of  the  subject,  to  a  most  full  and  unre- 

arrved  retraction  of  his  former  views.     And  such  would  be  the  case,  as  I  am  fully 

pwauaded,  with  every  candid  mind  that  now  believes  in  the  late  orij;m  of  the 

haok,  should  investigation  be  made  as  ample  and  as  fair-minded  as  that  made  by 

Overike.     If  he  is  in  the  right,  in  his  criticism  on  the  word  Jofundyor,  past 

NBions  in  respect  to  it  present  one  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  long  continued 

oft^repeated  philological  error,  which  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Having  been  unexpectedly  called,  by  the  reading  of  Guerike's  work,  to  a  re- 
view of  the  subject  of  ancient  testimony  respecting  the  Apocalyp^,  I  lake  the 
liherty  in  this  Note,  to  suggest  a  few  considerations,  in  the  way  of  addition  to  or 
ttion  of  what  has  been  said  above.    The  thoughts  that  1  intend  to  express, 
suggested  by  the  reading  of  Gurrike. 
Ib  eiting  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (p.  2f>4  almve),  1  have  con- 
that  Clement  prr>bably  meant  Domitian^  when  he  s|>eaks  of  tlie  tyrant  (rt*- 
t)  as  dying,  and  of  John's  subsequent  return  to  Epliesus.     I  miw  doubt 
wlwther  this  was  his  meaning ;  Arst,  because  Nero  above  all  other  Roman  empe- 
bore  the  name  oftv^arro9t  among  Christians  of  the  early  ages ;  and  second- 
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this  matter,  he  would  scarcely  suppose  that  there  is  any  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  John  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle  composed  this  book.  More 
than  half  a  century  since,  Oeder,  Scraler,  Corrodi,  and  others,  not  only 
called  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the  book;  but  heaped  reproack  and 
contempt  upon  iL  Michaelis,  moreover,  and  others  doubted,  whether 
the  authorship  of  the  ai)Ostle  John  is  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  prov- 
ed. But  this  was  nothing  new.  Luther  and  others  of  his  time  enter- 
tained similar  doubts ;  and  even  in  the  third  century  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, and  in  the  fourth  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  were  skeptical  in  regud 
to  the  point  in  question. 

The  works  of  Herder  and  Eichhom  on  the  Apocalypse  served,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  rescue  this  book  from  the  neglect  and  aestheticei 
disgrace  into  which  Oeder,  Semler,  and  Corrodi  had  brought  it,  in  Get^ 
many.  But  even  some  of  those  who  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  yior 
dicate  the  rhetorical  honours  of  the  book,  are  by  no  means  favourable  In 
its  apostolic  origin.  The  confidence  with  which  some  writers  speak  oa 
this  latter  subject,  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.  ^^  In  New  Teata^ 
ment  criticism,"  says  De  Wette,  ^'  nothing  stands  so  firm,  as  that  the 
apostle  John,  if  he  be  the  writer  of  the  Graspel  and  the  first  Epistle,  did 
not  write  the  Apocalypse ;  or,  if  the  latter  be  his  work,  that  he  is  not 
the  author  of  the  former  ;**  Einleit  ins  N.  Test.  §  189.     So  Ewald : 


ly,  because  Clement,  in  connection  with  relating  the  return  ot'  John  to  Epheraa, 
tella  the  atorj  of  John's  journeying  hantilj,  on  honeback  and  on  foot,  in  poiwrit 
of  a  young  prodigal.  This  could  hardly  be  expected  of  a  man  some  ninety-five 
years  old.  But  if  his  return  was  at  tlie  close  of  Nero's  life,  there  is  nolhinf  im- 
probable in  the  story. 

Again,  on  p.  264,  1  have  conceded  that  the  paasagr>s  cited  from  Tertolliui  do 
not  decide  what  emperor  was  reigning,  when  John  wrote  the  Apocalypoe.  I 
have  cited,  in  one  case,  only  part  of  a  passage,  without  adverting  at  the  tiaie  to 
the  bearing  which  the  rest  of  the  passage  would  have  upon  the  part  cited,  I  now 
give  the  whole :  **  Felix  ecclesia  [Romana]  .  .  .  ubi  Petrus  passioni  dofoiiiioie 
tdaequatur;  ubi  Paulus  Johannis  [Bapt.]  ezitii  coronatur;  ubi  apostolus  Johma- 
nes,  posteaquam  in  oleum  igneum  demersus  nihil  passus  est,  in  inaulam  relega- 
tur."  Now  it  strikes  me,  that  Tertullian  plainly  means  to  class  Peter,  Paol,  aad 
John  together,  as  having  suffered  at  nearly  the  same  time  and  under  the  Mine 
emperor.  I  concede  tliat  this  is  not  a  construction  absolutely  necessary  ;  bat  I 
submit  it  to  the  candid,  whether  it  is  not  the  most  probable. 

If  the  preceding  remarks  are  well  founded,  then  Clement  and  Tertullian  are  to 
be  ranked  with  those  fathers,  who  ascribe  the  Apocalypse  to  the  time  of  Nero,  or 
to  a  period  immediately  aflerwards.  To  the  like  purpose  Guerike  cxpretoet  him- 
self, in  a  Note  on  p.  286. 

Let  me  be  indulged  in  one  other  remark.  If  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written 
some  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  Apocalypse,  (and  this  is  not  only  probable  bat 
almost  certain),  how  can  John  be  supposed  to  have  written  it  ten  years  after  the 
reign  oi  Domitian,  i.  e.  when  he  was  some  105  years  old .'  it  is  not  impotaibltv  1 
eoneode ;  bat  is  it  not  Altogether  improboble  ? 
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^ThaX  the  Apocalypte  wan  not  written  by  the  same  auUnir  who  com- 
posed the  Gospel  and  epistles,  is  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  (in  aprico 
positom  est"),  Comm.  p.  76.  And  to  the  same  porpose  F.  Liicke, 
ithume  Iniroduetian  has  been  these  some  years  before  the  public,  but 
without  any  accompanying  Commentary :  "  Either  all  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  canon  is  but  idle  sport,"  says  he,  "  or  the  result,  viz. 
that  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  and  first  £pistle  cannot  be  the  author 
of  tlie  Apocalypse,  stands  immovably  fast ;"  in  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
n.  p.  819.  A  still  later  writer,  Credner  (Einleit  $  267),  speaks  with 
no  less  confidence :  ^  Between  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
^^ostle  John  there  exists  a  diversity  so  deeply  pervading,  that  even  to 
the  mere  supposition,  that  the  Grospel  and  first  Epistle  were  the  produo- 
of  the  same  mind,  when  it  had  attained  to  higher  spiritual  pro- 
iddch  at  an  earlier  period  could  have  composed  the  Apocalypse, 
■0  place  can  be  given,  since  it  would  be  altogether  unnatural  and  inad- 
aissiMe." 

These  are  confident  words,  as  all  must  admit  They  come,  moreo- 
V  from  men  of  diverse  theological  sympathies  and  views — from  men 
who,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  highly  distinguished  for  their  ao- 
qmintance  with  the  science  of  biblical  criticism.  Not  only  so,  but  we  find 
otter  critics  of  great  name,  such  as  Bleek  and  Schott,  to  be  in  accord- 
anee  with  them  ;  not  to  mention  many  others  now  living  in  Grermany. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  desperate  undertaking,  therefore,  to  defend 
an  opinion  against  the  united  voice  of  so  many  distinguished  critics,  dif- 
ftrii^  widely  in  theological  views,  but  harmoniously  combining  in  their 
erhkal  judgment  concerning  the  Apocalypse ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
some,  who  will  even  deem  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  rash  or  pre- 
■Bniptuous.  Yet,  after  an  examination  successively  renewed  through 
BHOj  years,  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself,  that  what  has 
beeo  the  common  belief  of  the  churches  in  all  ages  respecting  the  au- 
diotihip  of  the  A{X)calypse,  is  not  sustained  by  more  and  better  grounds 
Aan  any  other  opinion.  I  admit  very  fully  and  freely,  that  there  are 
some  diflkulties  arising  from  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Apocalypse, 
wiiieh  lie  in  the  way  of  attributing  the  book  to  John  the  apostle.  It  has 
beeo  an  object  with  me,  to  shut  neither  my  eyes  nor  my  ears  agunst 
eoytfaing  of  this  nature,  or  against  any  portion  of  internal  evidence  which 
■igfat  undermine  the  common  opinion  of  the  churches.  Whether  I  have 
been  the  whole  round  of  examination,  those  well  qualified  to  judge  can 
decide,  when  they  have  perused  the  sequel  of  this  discussion.  I  have 
eome  back  from  the  long-continued  and  often  repeated  pursuit  of  evi- 
denoe  in  relation  to  the  point  before  us,  with  the  persuasion,  that  the  ar- 
gmnent  from  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  is  strongly 
en  tiie  side  of  the  conmion  opmion ;  and  that  the  argument  from  the 
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style  and  manner  of  the  book,  or  (in  oth^  words)  the  internal  eyidenee, 
is  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  settle  the  question  against  the  authorship 
of  the  apostle*  In  fact,  although  I  find  some  peculiarities  of  style  in  the 
Apocalypse,  which  are,  at  first  view,  strikingly  and  almost  strangely  dis* 
crepant  from  the  nsual  manner  of  John's  Gospel  and  BpisUes,  yet  there 
are  still  remaining  so  many  features  of  resemblance^  and,  as  to  some 
prominent  traits,  of  striking  resemblance,  that  if  the  latter  do  not  pr^ 
ponderate  in  the  scale  of  critical  judgment,  they  at  least  do  very  nearly 
hold  the  scales  in  equilxbrio^  Whether  I  have  any  just  ground  for  pro- 
nouncing such  a  critical  sentence,  must  be  disclosed,  and  at  least  accord- 
ing to  my  own  persuasion  will  be  disclosed,  in  the  discussion  that  fel- 
lows. I  hope  at  least  to  furnish  the  reader  with  materiab  for  forming 
his  own  judgment,  and  do  not  expect  or  wish  him  to  rely  upon  mine* 
I  think  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  a  mind  wholly  unprejudiced  and 
not  preoccupied  by  some  favorite  views,  that  many  of  the  words  and 
phrases  adduced  from  the  Apocalypse,  in  order  to  show  the  discrepancy 
between  this  book  and  the  other  writings  of  John,  are  chosen  with  but 
little  fairness  and  discrimination  ;  that  many  others,  if  fully  conceded* 
do  not  establish  the  conclusion  which  is  based  upon  them ;  and  that 
most  of  the  striking  points  of  discrepancy  can  be  naturally  accounted  for^ 
by  proper  views  cX  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  John  when  he  com{)Osed  it 

I  make  no  appeal  to  the  common  views  and  belief  of  the  Christian 
churches,  in  later  ages,  in  order  to  sustain  myself.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  decry  those  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion  as  heretics  or  neologists ; 
nor  be  eager  to  seize  occasion  to  express  astonishment  at  their  views 
and  grief  at  their  presumption.  This  mode  of  discussion  presents 
nothing  attractive  to  a  sincere  and  modest  incjuirer  after  truth.  It  would 
at  least  be  out  of  place,  on  the  present  occasion.  Those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  critical  writings  of  such  men  as  De  Wette,  Bleek, 
Ewald,  Credner,  Schott,  Liicke,  and  Neander,  must  doubtless  know, 
that  they  cannot  have  united  in  denying  the  apostolical  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  from  any  common  sympathy  in  theological  views,  nor  from 
any  favouritism,  on  the  part  of  some  of  them,  towards  neology.  The 
real  state  of  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  so  many  apparent  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  giving  credit  to  the  alleged  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, that  it  may  easily  be  believed  by  even  a  fair  minded  critic,  who 
should  proceed  only  a  moderate  length  in  the  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  that  grounds  are  not  wanting  to  persuade  one  to 
doubt  or  disbelieve  such  an  origin.  Indeed,  we  know  that  such  is  the 
state  of  the  case.  My  own  mind,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of 
myself,  has  in  the  different  stages  of  examination,  gone  through  a  |Hth 
cess  of  this  sort  to  a  certain  extent.    I  hare  indeed  never  positively  dii 
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bdleTed  the  aposioiical  origin  of  the  book ;  but  I  have,  in  certain  states 
cf  knowledge  and  certain  stages  of  inquiry,  been  compelled  to  hold  my- 
sslf  in  suspense,  and  wait  for  more  light.  Examinations,  often  and 
even  painfully  protracted,  have  generally  brought  me  nearer  to  the  com- 
nMnly  received  opinion  ;  until,  at  last,  I  feel  compelled  to  believe,  that 
**  Ckey  who  be  for  it,  are  stronger  than  they  who  be  against  it"  I  do 
BOi  pratend  to  absolute  certainty  ;  for  that  would  be  idle  in  such  a  cascy 
and  on  such  a  point  as  the  one  before  us.  Yet  I  am  satisfactorily  per- 
suaded, that  the  arguments  againU  the  Johannean  origin  of  the  book, 
aro  not  adequate  to  overthrow  it  In  saying  thus  much,  I  have  at  least 
liken  a  less  confident  position  than  De  Wette  and  others,  as  exhibited 
]m  the  above  extracts  made  from  them.  If  I  cannot  show,  with  some 
good  degree  of  prol>ability,  that  they  have  not  sufficient  reasons  for  such 
eooAdent  assertions,  then  I  will  abate  even  from  the  present  tone  of  my 
osm  much  less  confident  positions. 

To  those  who  feci,  tliat  all  doubt  in  respect  to  the  apostolic  origin  of 
the  Apocalypse  must  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  canonical  authority  and  its 
eradil»lity,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say,  that  apostolical  origin  is  not  the 
o^y  or  exclusive  qualification  of  a  canonical  New  Testament  book. 
liark  and  Luke  were  not  apostles.  It  would  be  difiUcult  to  make  out, 
wilh  entire  certainty,  that  the  James  and  Jude,  who  wrote  epistles  bear- 
ing tkeir  name,  belong  to  this  category.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the 
Apocalypse  may  be  a  canonical  book,  and  worthy  of  credit,  although 
vntteo  by  some  other  person  than  the  apostle  John.  If  the  presbyter 
John,  whom  Papias  testifies  to  be  "  a  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  (in  Euseb. 
Hist  £oc.  in.  39),  were  the  John  named  in  the  Apocalypse  (1:  1,  4,  9. 
M»  6),  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book  might  sustain  the  place  which 
it  oooopies ;  although,  perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  abatement  in  the 
of  some,  as  to  the  confidence  which  they  repose  in  it.  The  hon- 
and  credit  of  the  book  are  not  wholly  compromitted  by  the  ques- 
tfas  respecting  its  author.  And  since  this  is  plainly  the  case,  we  need 
not  consider  doubts  in  relation  to  this  subject  as  being  altogether  and 
ywely  of  a  heretical  character.  I  do  not  say,  that  doubts  expressed  as 
Oeder,  Semler,  Corrodi,  and  some  others  have  expressed  them,  do  not 
Jdrij  belong  to  this  category ;  for  many  of  them  are  unreasonable  and 
oontemptuous.  But  we  should  call  to  mind  that  a  Dionysius,  a  Eusebius, 
a  Lother,  a  Schott,  a  Neander,  and  a  Liicke,  not  to  mention  others,  have 
doabted ;  and  against  these  the  accusation  of  contempt,  or  of  under- 
Yiluing  the  sacred  books  in  general,  could  not  well  be  brought 

I  make  these  remarks,  not  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifierence  whether  a  man  believes  or  rejects  the  apostolic  origin  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Far  from  this.  But  I  would  fain  present  the  true 
and  importance  of  the  question  before  us,  and  not  attribute  to  it 
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an  importance  beyond  what  intrinsic&ny  belongs  to  H.  That  tiie  sab- 
fltantial  credit  of  the  Revelation  is  not  in  reality  at  stake  by  reason  of 
anch  a  question,  seems  to  me  plain  and  evident  It  is  more  a  critieaiy 
than  a  theological  question.  Yet  it  is  one  which  is  not  by  any  means 
destitute  of  interest  I  must  confess,  and  I  suppose  that  many  will 
sympathize  with  me  here,  that  the  Apocalypse  would  not  in  aD  respects 
address  itself  to  my  feelings  with  the  same  interest  as  it  now  does,  if  I 
supposed  any  other  man  than  he  ^  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  bosom"  wrote 
It  I  know  of  no  John,  and  no  Christian  author  of  the  primitive  age, 
who  seems  to  me  to  have  been  so  well  adapted  to  write  it,  as  the  afiee- 
tionate  friend,  the  beloved  disciple,  the  speculative  theologian,  the 
strongly  feeling  and  imaginative  individual,  who  has  developed  his  traits 
in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  And  this  is  a  good  reason  for 
special  interest  in  a  composition  from  his  hand.  Yet  if  the  book  be 
properly  placed  in  the  Canon,  although  composed  by  another  man,  Its 
real  cnOhorUy  or  credthilxty  is  not  substantially  the  less,  because  John 
did  not  compose  it 

We  may  advance,  then,  to  the  examination  of  the  question  before  us, 
without  envy  and  without  reproach.  It  is  our  main  design  candidly  and 
honestly  to  find  out  and  sift  the  evidence  which  is  accessible. 

This  evidence  one  might  divide  into  two  classes,  vis;,  exiemal  and 
iniemaL  But  this  is  not  altogether  a  convenient  division,  for  it  seems  to 
exclude  the  historical  testimony  of  the  book  itself.  A  better  one,  for 
our  present  purpose,  would  be  into  historical  or  direct,  and  urpi- 
BECT.  In  the  direct  evidence  I  mean  to  comprise  all  historical  testi- 
mony to  the  fact,  that  John  the  apostle  was  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, whether  this  be  in  the  way  of  direct  assertion,  or  by  dedanitions 
which  fairly  imply  the  fact  By  indirect  evidence,  I  mean  all  such  as 
results  from  the  nature  of  the  diction,  style,  or  sentiments  of  the  Apoc»> 
lypse,  and  seems  to  bear  testimony,  that  the  author  of  this  book  was  also 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  John. 
In  following  out  such  a  division,  we  are  permitted,  first,  to  adduce  the  cfo- 
claroHone  of  the  hook  itself  respecting  its  author ^  then  the  testimony  of  ths 
early  Christian  fathers,  as  belonging  to  the  first  class  of  evidence ;  we 
shall  then  come,  in  order,  to  examine  the  style,  the  diction^  and  the  doe- 
trines  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  relation  to  the  authorship  of  the  book. 


L  Direct  or  historical  evidence  that  the  apostle  John  was 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  APOCALTPSE. 

(1)  The  writer  of  the  book  states,  in  1:  1,  4,  9  and  22:  8,  that  his 
name  is  John. 

This  statement  does  not  appear  to  me,  (as  some  have  maintained),  to 
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the  appearance  of  special  effort  to  make  known  himself  as  the  au- 
tlior,  and  thus  to  savour  of  a  consciousness,  that  tlie  genuineness  of  his 
production  might  he  suspected.  *  Who,'  it  has  been  asked, '  but  a  sup- 
posititious writer,  would  take  care  to  name  himself  in  four  places? 
This  savours,*  it  is  added,  ^  of  a  consciousness  that  his  claims  will  be 
mmpeded,  and  of  a  determination  to  foreclose  all  avenues  io  doubt  re- 
specting the  authorshi])  of  the  book.' 

Mj  impression  is  different.  The  first  exhibition  of  the  name  of 
John,  is  in  the  general  superscription  of  the  book,  which  merely  makes 
known  the  person  to  whom  the  revekuion  was  made.  This  could  not 
wdl  be  avoided,  unless  the  general  inscription  had  been  wholly  omit- 
ted. But  where  among  all  the  books  of  prophecy  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  there  any  analogy  for  such  an  omission  ?  The  book  of  La- 
mentations omits  all  supei*scription ;  but  not  so  the  prophecy  of  the  same 
flBthor.  Always  is  the  statement  made  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
tt  a  prophecy,  came ;  and  in  conformity  with  this,  we  should  of  course 
«Kpect  to  find  the  Apocaly()se.  The  second  case  in  which  John's  name 
ii  introduced,  is  in  the  adrlress  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  It  could 
not  be  avoided  here,  unless  the  author  designed  his  work  to  be  anony- 
mous, which  plainly  he  did  not  intend.  The  thinl  instance  (1:9)  oc- 
ean in  connection  with  his  hi:«tory  of  the  Christopliany  at  Patmos,  and 
his  eommission  to  address  the  seven  churches.  Here  it  is  employed  in 
ordo*  to  assure  his  readers,  that  the  revelation  was  made  to  himself  in 
pnpria  persona,  not  to  some  other  person.  <  He  who  writes  what  fol- 
bwB  (he  means  to  say)  is  the  very  person  who  saw  and  heard,  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  ecstasy,  all  which  he  has  written  down.'  If  John  were 
an  apotiU^  this  annunciation  would  be  the  more  important,  because  it 
wooki  give  additional  weight  to  his  writings,  in  the  view  of  those  whom 
he  addressed.  The  same  consideration  appears  to  occasion  the  final 
exkibition  of  his  name,  at  the  close  of  the  book,  when  his  prophecy  is 
inished,  viz.  in  22:  8.  It  has  struck  me  with  great  force,  that  the  sub- 
seription  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  21:  24,  is  altogether  of  the  same  tenor 
as  the  one  before  us.  Thus  in  John  21:  24,  the  writer,  after  he  had 
lelnted  certain  things  which  Jesus  had  said  respecting  himself,  goes  on 
thus  to  describe  himself:  Ovio<i  iaup  6  fAa^^zrig  6  fioQTVQciv  neQt  red- 
tmi9  xai  YQuWag  tavta*  In  Rev.  22:  8,  the  writer  says :  xuyto  7(adrvtjg 
i  Jatoiior  xcu  pJntav  ravra.  That  he  had  been  in  the  act  of  writing 
the  book,  when  this  was  said,  is  plain  from  the  sequel :  not  Xfyet  fiot  * 
Mil  Cffqayla'qg  rovg  }^yovg  r^g  TrfHXfjijreiag  rov  ^i^Xiov  tovtov. 
Hie  manner  and  object  of  both  these  subscriptions  is  e^ddcntly  very 
much  the  same.  They  differ  only  so  far  as  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
Apocalypse  required  a  difference ;  fiaqrvQ^v,  which  is  appropriate  in 
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the  Grospel,  becoming  axw<ap  xcu  ^Xineap  in  the  Apocalypse,  on  acconnt 
of  its  addresses  and  visions. 

If  now  the  Apooaljpse  was  composed  by  some  person  in  the  way  of 
forgery,  would  a  forger  or  impostor  have  left  the  name  of  John  without 
some  further  designation  of  his  person,  so  as  to  make  sure  for  the  cre- 
dit of  his  book  that  he  was  an  apostle  ?  Probably  he  would  not  Had 
be  designed  that  his  own  book  should  be  put  to  the  credit  of  John,  he 
would  have  placed  the  matter  beyond  all  ordinary  question,  by  the  man- 
ner of  Ids  assurances  concerning  the  author.  The  point  which  he  knew 
would  be  doubted  and  called  in  question,  he  would  have  taken  care  to 
fortify  as  strongly  as  possible.  But  this  he  has  not  done.  John  is 
there,  indeed,  but  we  do  not  find  John  the  apostle,  nor  John  the  beloved 
disciple,  nor  John  on  whose  bosom  Jesus  leaned. 

But  it  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Pacpias,  (in  Euseb.  £oc.  Hist.  UL 
39),  that  there  was  a  John  of  some  note  in  Asia  Minor,  who  was  a 
liQsa^vrsQo^  and  a  fiad't^Tig  Kvgiov,  and  a  contemporary  in  part  with 
John  the  Apostle.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  after  him  £usebius, 
and  since  him  not  a  few  others,  have  thought  it  not  improbable,  that 
the  Apocalpyse  might  be  ascribed  to  John  the  presbyter.  May  not  the 
John  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  then,  be  intended  to  designate  this 
individual,  and  the  book  itself  be  no  forgery,  although  not  writteiii  by 
the  apostle,  but  a  woi^l  from  the  hand  of  one  who  has  given  his  true 
name? 

The  possibility  of  this  cannot,  indeed,  be  well  denied.  That  such 
a  man  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  (where,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
with  certainty),  partly  in  the  time  of  John,  that  he  was  one  of  Christ's 
disciples,  and  perhf^s  that  he  was  a  presbyter  in  some  church  of  Asia, 
seem  to  be  facts  that  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned,  although  some 
of  them  cannot  be  certainly  established.  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecc.  ILL  39) 
has  preserved  a  passage  from  the  book  of  Papiad,  entitled  hy^itav  kvqw- 
%wf  iiriyiiaa,  which  is  designed,  in  the  way  of  introduction,  to  show  the 
sources  from  which  Papias  drew  his  narratives.  It  runs  thus :  Ei  di 
nov  xai  naQrfXolov&rjHdg  ris  roii;  nQsa^vtfQOi^  ikd'oi,  tovg  nov  nQea^v- 
tiQOiP  dvtxQivof  koyovg  *  ri  ArUqiag,  fj  ti  IJiiQog  elnep,  ij  %i  ^Uikusnog, 
ij  ri  Qonfiag,  tj  'Jdxoj^og,  ^  ti  'lotdvyr^g,  i}  MatOaiog,  iq  rig  itSQog  tw  rov 
KvQiov  fia{hit6iv,  ate  ^QiaticMf  xcu  6  ngBc^vtegog  ^Imirviig,  oi 
tfA  xvgiov  fiad'fftai,  Xtyovatp  ;  i.  e.  *  When  I  met  with  any  one  who 
was  a  follower  of  the  elders,  I  inquired  after  the  words  of  the  elders ; 
what  Andrew,  or  what  Peter  said,  or  what  Philip,  or  what  Thomas,  or 
James,  or  what  John,  or  Matthew,  or  [what]  any  other  of  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  such  as  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  say.'  Eusebius  reasons  from  these  words,  (in  the  context  ut  su- 
pra), in  order  to  show  that  Papias  was  not  himself  an  oevti^xoof^,  a  hear- 
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in  person,  of  the  apostles ;  and  Irenaeus  (cont  Haeres.  V.  3d.  3,  4) 
to  draw  from  them  a  contrary  conclusion ;  and  hence  great  con- 
fuion  about  their  meaning  lias  taken  place  among  many  subsequent  and 
ercfi  recent  writers.  But  leaving  this,  for  the  present,  let  us  simply 
advert  to  the  testimony  which  respects  the  presbyter  or  elcler  John* 
Gnerike  has  recently  defended  the  iK)sition,  that  there  is  but  one  John 
mentioned  here ;  Beitragc  zur  Einleit,  etc.,  p.  4  seq.  He  contends,  also, 
thMt  there  is  no  subsequent  testimony  which  can  be  relied  on,  that  there 
was  a  presbyter  of  the  name  of  John,  at  Kphcsus,  in  the  days  of  the 
apostle  John.  I  cannot  assent,  however,  to  his  views  rcsfiecting  the 
testimony  of  Papins,  whom  he  regards  as  luiving  adverted  only  to  one 
John,  whose  name  is  merely  repeated  along  with  that  of  Aristion,  be- 
as  he  thinks,  these  two  were  the  only  persons  named  with  whom 
had  a  personal  acquaintance.  The  most  attentive  consideration 
of  this  disputed  passage  in  Papias,  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  it, 
has  satisfied  me  in  respect  to  the  following  fiarticulars ;  (1)  That  the 
elais  of  persons  (apostles)  as  far  as  Matthew  inclusively,  were  men  who 
were  dead  at  the  time  when  Papias  wrote.  Hence  he  refers  to  them 
in  the  Praeter  tense,  (In^v,  had  icdd,  and  to  himself  as  collecting  what 
they  had  said,  by  the  aid  of  others  who  had  been  conversant  with  them. 
(2)  9  He  refers  to  his  obtaining  the  declarations  of  the  presbyter  John 
and  Aristion  in  the  like  way,  but  he  speaks  of  them  as  then  living — 
iJjovmv.  Kusebius  and  others  speak  of  this  last  clause  as  intimating 
Plafnas'  personal  acquaintance  with  John  the  presbyter  and  Aristion ; 
bot  whatever  may  have  been  the  fact,  the  grammatical  construction  of 
the  passage  will  admit  of  no  such  interpretation.  Of  tliis  latter  opinion 
is-  Bettig  also.  Stud,  und  Krit.  IV.  p.  773.  But  (3)  I  cannot  reason 
ftoBi  all  this  as  Eusebius  does,  i.  e.  I  cannot  draw  from  it  the  conclu- 
mtmy  that  Papias  means  to  say  here  that  he  had  no  i)ersonal  ac([uaint- 
anee  with  the  aix)stles ;  for  in  tlie  context  which  immediately  precedes 
the  passage  before  us,  the  same  Papias  says :  Ov  yaQ  tol^*  ta  noXka 
UjmfCiP  f^aiQOPt  (ofTTtEQ  ol  noXkoly  aXka  tolt;  7^dkt/&^  didatrxovatr '  ov 
a  toii  rui;  dXXorQia^  ivToXd^  fiptj^iovevoaip,  dXkd  toi'^  rdif  TiaQti  rav 
KV^W  ttj  nictH  dtdo^ibva^  xar  an  avrfjg  naqayivo^npag  itjg  dhj(}siag' 
i  e.  *  I  took  no  pleasure  in  those  who  speak  much,  as  many  do,  but  in 
those  who  teach  the  truth  ;  nor  in  those  who  tell  of  strange  precepts, 
hat  in  those  [who  tell]  of  things  from  the  Lord  presented  to  our  faith, 
and  proceeding  from  truth  itself,'  viz.  from  Christ  the  author  of  truth. 
Bat  to  whom  does  all  this  refer  ?  Plainly  to  those  of  whom  he  liad  just 
heen  speaking  thus :  Ovx  oxvi^ato  de  aoi  xcu  oaa  nott  noQa  taiv  TtQetf^V' 
f^pfor  Hohoi;  ifiaOop  xai  xaXdig  ifivtjfjiovevaa  (JvyxazaTdiai  tcui;  igfU' 
mkug,  dux^B^atovfierog  vmQ  avt^v  okfiiyHuv^  i.e.  ^  I  shall  not  regret 
nkting  to  thee,  with  explanations,  whatsoever  things  Ifarmerly  learned 
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wdlfrom  the  'Eiders,  and  hare  well  remembered,  thmi  oonflniinig  the 
truth  respecting  them ;'  Euseb.  H.  Ecc.  UL  39.  How  Eusebius,  in  rea- 
soning upon  the  sequel  to  this  passage,  could  so  entirely  overlook  the  pas- 
•age  itself  as  he  has  done,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  But  nothing 
ean  be  dearer,  (4)  Than  that  Papias  here  declares,  the  whole  passage 
being  taken  together,  first  of  all,  his  own  personal  inquiries  of  the  dder$  ; 
then,  secondly,  his  inquiries  of  others  who  had  been  conversant  with 
them.  That  elders,  in  this  case,  means  the  apostles  and  their  assodales, 
is  clear  from  the  explanation  in  the  sequel,  where  Papias  mentions  An- 
drew, Peter,  etc,  as  belonging  to  this  class.  The  very  manner  of  the 
transition  to  a  description  of  the  second  mode  of  inquiry  practised  by 
ium,  shows  that  the  writer  is  proposing  another  and  different  mode 
ftom  that  first  described :  El  de  nov  xou  nagrjxoXov&fiH^g  tig  toig  fSQea- 
^tgoig  iX&oiy  etc  This  decides  the  point,  (against  the  opinion  of 
Eusebius),  that  Papias  was  a -disciple  or  hearer  of  at  least  some  of  the 
i^sUes ;  and  of  course  that  the  dedaration  of  Irenaeus  (Haer.  V.  30. 
3,  4),  viz.  ^  Papias  belonged  to  those  ftQea^vregoi,  qui  Joonnem  discipu- 
lom  Domini  viderunt,"  and  again,  Uaniag  ^Ifaawov  fih  dxovtn^g,  no- 
XvHttQTiov  di  haiQog,  is  to  be  fully  credited.  In  fact  the  very  natwre  ci 
the  case  speaks  loudly  for  tliis  view  of  the  matter.  Papias  was  in  part 
a  contemporary  with  John  the  apostle  :  he  was  the  intimate  frieufi  of 
Polycarp,  whom  all  agree  to  have  been  a  personal  attendant  upon  John ; 
and  he  lived,  and  probably  was  bom,  in  Uierapolis,  which  was  in  the 
near  neighbourhoo<l  of  Colosse  and  Laodicea,  all  of  which  places  were 
doubtless  within  the  sphere  of  John's  apostolic  labours.  Then  the  in- 
satiable curiosity  of  Papias  with  regard  to  apostolic  traditions,  would  of 
course  have  led  liim  to  resort  to  John,  when  at  Laodicea,  and  spedally 
to  make  his  acquaintance  in  case  he  came  to  Hierapolis,  which  we  can 
hardly  imagine  he  failed  to  do.  It  is  agreed,  among  the  andcnts,  that 
Papias  was  for  a  long  time  bishop  of  Hierapolis ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  men  were  seldom  promoted  to  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  unless  they  were  advanced  in  age.  (Hence  the  tide 
ftQea^vriQOi).  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  Papias  died  a  martyr  in 
A.  D.  164,  (see  Hettig  in  Stud,  und  Krit.  IV.  p.  76Gseq.),  and  he 
might,  therefore,  have  lived  some  twenty  or  more  years  within  the  first 
century ;  as  Polycarp  did,  who  became  a  martyr  at  eighty-six  years  of 
age.  All  these  considerations  serve  to  show,  tliat  Papias  was  a  hearer 
of  John  the  apostle ;  and  with  this  also  to  show,  that  his  testimony  re- 
specting another  John,  whom  he  calls  Tigea^vtBQog,  is  not  to  be  readily 
set  aside.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  Ps^ias 
was  knowing  either  personally  or  through  others,  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  person  as  John  the  presbyter,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  time  when 
he  lived  and  wrote. 
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But  conceding  this,  what  was  the  character  and  standing  of  this  se- 
cond John  ?  UQea^vtegog  Papias  calls  him ;  but  is  this  a  name  of  q/- 
Jlee,  or  of  age  ?  For  it  may  be  applied  to  either.  I  am  inclined,  (with 
CMner,  EinL  p.  697,  and  Rettig.  ut  sup.  p.  773),  to  believe  that  here 
il  it  not  a  name  of  office^  but  merely  of  age ;  and  that  this  second  John 
WM  called  the  elder,  either  in  respect  to  his  coming  into  Asia  before 
Jblin  the  apostle,  or,  it  may  be,  because  he  was  older  than  some  other 
John.  The  order  of  the  words  favours  this,  viz.  6  nQe<j(ivreQo$  'Icodp' 
9^1  whereas,  had  the  name  of  office  been  here  meant,  Utaawm^  6  tiQea* 
§iwt^  would  have  been  the  usual  and  natural  arrangement.  This 
fWieo  the  passage,  moreover,  from  serious  difficulties.  In  the  first  part 
of  ity  the  persons  named  seem  to  be  ranked  as  official  nQM^nqoi  \ 
and  if  ftQea^vrfQog  in  the  last  clause  is  a  name  of  office,  then  John  in  this 
ohnoe  is  placed  under  the  same  cat^ory  as  the  others.  It  seems  to  me 
altogether  probable,  that  such  was  not  the  writer's  intention.  Both 
Axiotion  and  the  John  in  question  were  simply  fia&i]Tou  Kvqiov, 

Ji  deems  to  be  doubtful,  then,  whether  the  John  here  named  is  any 
iiore  a  presbyter,  than  the  Aristion  with  whom  he  is  associated.  It 
would  appear  probable,  moreover,  that  although  as  a  disciple  (jiad'ijTi^g) 
of  Christ  this  John  was  entitled  to  some  distinction,  and  so  Papias  made 
inqiiiiries  of  him,  yet  he  could  not  have  been  a  person  whose  character 
ma  very  conspicuous  in  the  churches,  nor  one  who  did  much  by  which 
he  would  be  afterwards  remembered.  Certain  it  is,  that  with  the  pas- 
Mige  from  Papias  which  makes  honourable  mention  of  him,  and  the  de- 
dttraticm  of  Eusebius,  that  Papias  in  his  book  frequently  appealed  to 
him  as  his  authority  for  particular  statements,  (Hist.  Ecc.  III.  39),  we 
have  nothing  else  in  all  antiquity  which  is  any  more  than  vague  report 
or  otmnise  concerning  him.  Eusebius  (ubi  supra)  mentions  a  report, 
in  bis  day,  that  '<  there  had  been  two  Johns  in  Asia,  dvo  re  iv  *Eq)ta(p 
fUfio^ai  iJir^iiata'  xal  ixdriQov  'Imatvov  hi  wv  Xiyea^ou,  i.  e.  and 
that  there  were  two  sepulchral  monuments  in  Ephesus,  each  of  which 
bean  the  name  of  JbAn."  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (first  half  of  Cent. 
IQ.))  in  his  famous  antichiliastic  work,  neql  ^ETtayyeXitav,  (Euseb.  Ecc 
Hisl.  Vn.  25),  after  rejecting  the  notion  that  John  Mark  (Acts  13: 13) 
waa  the  author  of  the  Apocal3rpse,  says  of  the  second  John :  "y^llov  di 
tSHt  olfuu  tfHp  iv  Aaia  yepoftBv<avy  imi  xoi  dvo  qiaaiv  iv  'E(pia(p  yevia- 
^m  fun^fiataj  xou  ixdtBQov  'loadrpfw  liyead'cu ;  i.  e.  ^  I  think  [the  au- 
thor of  the  Apocalypse]  to  be  another,  and  one  of  those  [two  Johns] 
who  were  in  Asia,  since,  as  they  say,  there  are  two  sepulchral  monu- 
ments in  Ephesus,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  John.'  These  are 
the  very  words  which  Eusebius  has  quoted  in  the  passage  above  cited. 
Eusebius'  authority  then,  plainly,  was  Dionysius  ;  and  the  authority  of 
Dionysius  was — cpaaip,  i*  e.  a  vague  traditional  report.    Jerome  (near 
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A*  D.  400)  refers  to  this  same  report.  In  his  CatdL  Scriptt  c  Id,  he 
speaks  of  Papias  as  enumerating  two  Johns;  in  c  9,  he  speaks  of  an 
aUerum  iepuldtrum  being  shown  at  Ephesns,  besides  that  of  the  apostle 
John  i  which,  in  the  sequel,  he  qualifies  bj  saying :  <^  £t  nonnuUi  pu- 
tant  duas  memorias  ejusdem  Johannis  evangelistae  esse ;"  all  of  which 
pkdnlj  shows  how  feeble  and  indistinct  this  tradition  was.  Cosmas  In- 
dicopleustes  (Cent.  YI.)  in  Topog.  Christ.  YJL  p.  292,  adverts  to  the 
report  of  two  monuments  in  Eusebius ;  and  this  closes  the  circle  of  tes- 
timony to  the  second  John.  How  narrow  this  circle  is,  appears  very 
plainly  from  facts.  Justin  Martyr,  Melito,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Apollonius,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
other  later  Christian  fathers,  say  nothing  of  the  second  John.  Even 
the  Alogi,  who  opposed  the  Montanists  and  with  them  the  Apocalypse, 
asserted  that  Cerinthus  was  the  author  of  this  book,  and  not  the  second 
John.  The  like  did  the  |»'esbyter  Caius,  at  Borne,  about  A.  D.  200. 
How  could  all  this  have  taken  place,  had  there  been  any  ^ood  founda- 
tion for  the  surmise  of  Dionysius  and  Eusebius,  viz.  that  the  second 
John  was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  In  truth  it  was  mere  guetaingy 
on  the  part  of  Dionysius ;  from  whom  Eusebius  borrowed  his  conjec- 
ture. Dionysius  (Euseb.  VU.  25)  concedes  that  ^^  the  Apocadypse  must 
have  been  written  by  some  person  whose  name  was  Jokn,"  But  from 
the  style  and  manner  of  the  book,  when  compared  with  the  Grospd.  and 
Epistles  of  John  the  apostle,  he  concludes,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  the  latter.  Some  other  John,  then,  must  be  found.  He  finds 
one  in  the  report  (g»a<T/V),  that  **  there  were  two  monuments  in  Ephe- 
sus,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  John.''  This  fell  in  with  the  strong 
bent  of  his  inclination,  when  he  wrote  his  book  tzbqI  EvayyEkiatp  against 
the  Millenarian  bishop,  Nepos,  who  leaned  uiK)n  the  Apocalypse,  and 
who,  relying  upon  its  declarations,  confidently  urged  them  in  his  own 
favour.  To  diminish  from  the  weight  of  this  authority,  was  the  evident 
object  of  Dionysius,  and  so,  although  with  much  caution,  he  decried 
the  value  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  let  it  be  noted,  that  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  say,  that  tradition  assigned  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  the  second  John.  He  appeals  to  tradition  only  to  show,  that  there 
were  two  Johns  at  Ephesus ;  and  then  he  conjectures,  that  the  second 
John  might  have  written  the  book.  And  this  is  all  which  Eusebius  has 
to  say  respecting  this  matter.  He  plainly  had  nothing  else  to  relate 
concerning  it,  except  what  he  found  in  Dionysius.  Equally  plain  is  it, 
that  such  a  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse 
never  had  any  considerable  circulation  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Chris* 
tianity.  It  is  echoed,  or  adverted  to,  from  no  other  quarter.  The  m- 
cond  John,  if  an  actual  personage  (which  I  do  not  deny),  was  an  ob- 
■cure  one,  in  whom  succeeding  times  neither  felt  nor  manifested  any 
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ipecud  intefeft  The  manner  in  which  Jerome  speaks  of  the  sabject^ 
(see  above),  shows  very  plainly  what  a  mere  floating  rumour  he  oon- 
iidered  the  whole  affair  to  be. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  point,  from  which  we  may  take  a  more  defi- 
nite view  of  our  subject  How  can  we  reasonably  suppose  the  second 
Mm  to  have  been  the  autJior  of  the  Apocalypse  f 

I  can  scarcely  expect  contradiction,  after  all  that  has  recently  been 
written  concerning  the  Apocalypse,  when  I  aver  that  no  ordinary  man 
ooald  have  composed  this  book.  The  rhetorical  worth  and  eminence  of 
the  book  are  happily  no  longer  subjects  of  denial  or  doubt ;  at  least  this 
IB  true  in  res]1ect  to  the  great  mass  of  critics  on  the  sacred  writings.  A 
man  deeply  versed  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  must  have  been.  The  truth  of  this  statement  shines  forth 
from  every  page,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  whole 
work.  A  man  of  considerable  information  in  other  resi)ects,  also,  the 
author  must  have  been.  Witness  so  many  names  of  the  precious  stones 
•0  fitly  chosen,  and  many  other  names  of  a  variety  of  objects  in  the 
Apocalypse.  A  Hebrew — yefi  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews — the  author 
most  certainly  have  been.  The  whole  book  is  evidently  marie  up  of 
Hebrew  thoughts  clothed  in  Greek  costume.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
author  must  have  stood  on  a  lofty  preeminence  among  the  churches  of 
Asia,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  address  them  in  the  style  wliich  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  book  exhibit.  He  must  have  been  a  [ireacher  and 
teacher  among  them,  and  most  intimately  acquainted  with  their  circum- 
stances and  their  condition  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  He  evidently 
bore  a  strong  attachment  to  them,  like  that  of  a  father  to  his  cliildren. 
He  claims  authority  to  rebnke  and  chasten,  also  to  order  discipline  and 
demand  reformation.  He  even  insists  upon  some  excommunications. 
In  a  word,  all  which  a  general  and  spiritual  fmrrxono^  or  imtTTdTt;^  can 
be  supposed  to  feel,  speak,  and  do,  he  considers  as  belonging  to  himself 
in  relation  to  the  churches  of  Asia. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  second 
John  should  ever  have  been  thought  of  as  the  author  of  the  A|)ocalypse  ? 
He  may  indeed  have  been  a  Hebrew,  and  possibly  well  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  For  aught  we  know,  he  may  have  even  been  a 
man  of  some  learning  also ;  but  where  was  his  authority  in  all  the  Asia- 
tic churches  ?  And  what  do  we  know  of  him,  from  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  that  distinguishes  him  from  the  great  mass  of  common  men 
and  common  characters,  excepting  that  he  was  a  ^fa^//r^i*  Ar^iots  and 
perhafis  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  although  this  last  is  not  very  pro- 
bable ?  Could  a  man  that  was  capable  of  writing  the  A|>ocalypse,  and 
who  felt  free  to  address  the  leading  churches  of  hither  Asia  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Apocalypte  hat  done,  remain  in  obtcority,  and  scarcely  b9 
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thought  of  or  anywhere  mentioned  ?  Things  of  such  a  nature  are  not 
wont  to  take  place  in  such  a  way.  On  the  very  face  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, therefore,  it  is  an  improbability  that  the  second  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse.  One  might  as  well  think  of  attributing  Virgil's  Aends 
to  a  Codrus,  or  the  Paradise  Lost  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 

Was  there  any  other  John,  then,  who  was  conspicuous  at  an  early 
period  in  Asia  Minor,  except  John  the  apostle  ?  We  know  of  none. 
Dionysius  and  Eusebius  themselves  knew  of  none ;  for  had  they  known 
anything  of  such  a  person,  with  their  feelings  and  persuasion  req>ecdng 
the  Apocalypse,  they  would  surely  have  pointed  him  out  But  wwie- 
hody  muMt  be  the  author  of  the  book  ;  some  person  whose  name  was  John 
must  have  written  it,  for  it  is  no  book  of  an  impostor*  It  must  have 
been  written  at  the  time  when  John  the  apostle  was  in  Asia.  The  in- 
ternal evidence,  as  to  time,  is  conclusive  on  this  point  Who  wrote 
it  must  have  been  known  to  the  seven  churches.  The  John  who  ad- 
dressed them  could  be  no  fictitious  personage.  How  could  his  book 
have  been  received  and  accredited  at  all,  had  such  been  the  fact?  John 
the  apostle,  at  all  events,  was  on  the  ground  when  the  book  was  written ; 
and,  if  it  were  a  forgery,  he  must  have  exposed  it  £very  Christian, 
at  that  time  and  place,  must  have  known  which  John  was  banished  to 
Patmos,  and  of  course  by  which  John  the  churches  were  addressed.  To 
say  the  least,  moreover,  no  ob»cure  individual  could  have  had  the  oel^ 
rity,  which  the  author  of  the  book  must  have  had  in  order  to  free  him 
from  the  charge  of  presumption  and  unbecoming  obtrusiveness.  All 
the  churches  are  supposed  to  know  him  as  it  were  equally ;  all  to  be 
under  obligation  to  obey  him.  Had  there  been  any  other  John  than 
the  apostle,  in  that  region,  who  was  in  circumstances  like  these,  how  is 
it  possible  that  we  should  not  have  heard  something  more  concerning 
him? 

The  force  of  these  considerations  is  greatly  increased,  by  a  historical 
circumstance  not  yet  mentioned.  An  earlier  father  than  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  was  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  Cent  II.  An  epistle  of  his  to  Victor  bishop  of  Rome  and  to  the 
church  there,  on  the  subject  of  the  paschal  controversy,  is  preserved  in 
Eusebius,  Hist  Ecc.  V.  24.  In  defence  of  his  own  opinion,  Polycrates 
s^ppeals  to  the  like  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  leading  and  distinguished 
characters  in  the  church  of  Asia  Minor,  viz.  to  John  the  apostle.  Poly- 
carp,  Thraseas,  Sagaris,  Papirius,  Melito,  etc  But  not  a  word  con- 
cerning the  second  John.  If  such  a  man  had  been  in  authority  and  had 
written  the  Apocalypse,  could  he  have  been  omitted  here  ?  If  tradition 
even,  in  early  times,  had  ever  attributed  this  book  to  him,  Dionysius 
and  Eusebius  would  surely  not  have  neglected  to  tell  us  so,  and  Caius 
and  the  Alogi  would  not  have  resorted  to  Cerinthus  as  the  author  of  the 
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Apoeilypte*  in  oiderto  avoid  the  credit  given  tp  the  book  bj  the  name 
of  John  the  afXMtle. 

To  all  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  the  revelation  made  to 
John,  (Rev.  1: 1),  imports  of  coarse  that  this  John  was  some  very  con- 
spicnoas  and  distinguished  character.  Is  any  other  person  than  an 
apostle  probable  ?  I  cannot  accede,  indeed,  to  the  view  which  Guerike 
and  others  have  taken  of  Rev.  1:  2,  as  declaring  that  the  John  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  the  same  name.  A 
oomparison  of  this  passage  with  Rev.  1:9.  6:  9.  20:  4,  will  show  that 
no  sound  argument  of  this  nature  can  be  derived  from  the  turn  of  ex- 
pression in  Rev.  1:  2,  for  such  a  purpose.  At  most,  it  merely  points  out 
the  John  of  the  Apocalypse  as  the  preacher  or  teacher  of  the  word  of  Grod 
and  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  What  John  it  was  that  had  home  this 
diaracter  among  the  seven  churches,  must  have  been  well  known  at 
that  time.  Besides  all  this,  the  Gospel  was  written  later  than  the  Apoc- 
iljpee.  Rev.  1:  9  merely  defines  or  further  designates  the  person  of 
tihe  aothor.  That  John,  the  author,  was  one  of  the  ngoqiT^ai,  is  clear 
moreover  from  Rev.  22:  9.  Why  was  anything  more  than  this  neces- 
sary ?  To  say  of  himself,  that  he  was  John  the  behved  diictple,  or  ^e 
di$eiple  who  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  Jeeue^  or  John  the  (xpostle,  was  quite 
sapeiilooiis,  when  writing  to  the  seven  churches.  All  this  they  must 
have  well  known.  Nor  was  John  a  man  who  was  prone  to  obtrude  on 
withers  such  claims,  when  they  were  not  indispensable  to  some  important 
end* 

It  strikes  me,  that  any  other  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  than  the  John 
ef  that  day,  unless  he  was  an  impostor,  would  naturally  have  described 
liiniBelf  so  as  to  guard  against  all  mistake.  Li  common  honesty  he  was 
iKRmd  to  do  this.  And  when  we  are  asked  by  any  critic  with  a  look  of 
skepticism :  Why  did  not  John,  if  he  were  the  apostle,  say  so  ?  we  may 
irell  reply :  Why  did  not  John  the  second  or  presbyter,  if  indeed  he 
Were  the  author,  say  who  he  was,  and  leave  no  room  for  his  readers  to 
eommit  a  mistake  ?  As  things  are,  all  is  well.  The  author  of  the  book 
had  no  suspicion  that  he  would  be  mistaken  for  another ;  and  so  he  took 
no  pains  to  guard  against  this.  The  John  of  Asia  Minor  was  the  only 
man  of  that  day  and  that  region,  who  was  honestly  entitled  to  write  in 
this  manner. 

Lucke,  who  generally  writes  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  candour, 
hw,  as  we  have  seen  above,  expressed  a  most  unqualified  negative,  up- 
on the  question  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  some 
aothor,  however,  has  admitted  fully,  that  no  valid  claims  can  be  made 
out  for  the  second  John  at  Ephesus.  He  gives  up  even  all  pretences  to 
eonjecture  who  the  author  was.  His  general  conclusion  is  (p.  390  seq.), 
Ikat  John  the  apostle  may  have  had  the  visions  related  in  the  Apoca- 
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Ijpse ;  that  he  probably  spoke  of  thorn  in  the  circle  of  the  Asiatic 
churches;  tliat  some  gifted  man  there  heard  him,  and  undertoc^  to 
write  them  down  ;  that  in  so  doing  he  has  mingled  his  own  conceptions 
with  those  of  John ;  that  the  apostle,  when  he  saw  the  writing,  (for  he 
allows  that  he  probably  must  have  seen*it),  finding  that  it  did  not  sub- 
stantially disagree  with  his  own  doctrinal  views,  or  with  those  of  Paul, 
Buffered  it  to  circulate  without  remarks,  at  least  without  opposition ;  and 
that  all  this  might  happen,  because,  as  heavers,  the  primitive  Christians 
were  much  more  concerned  about  the  matter  of  a  writing,  viz.  whether 
it  was  truly  Christian  or  not,  than  they  were  respecting  the  attthor  of  it. 
He  acknowledges  with  much  candour,  that  he  has  no  data  on  which  to 
build  all  this,  but  he  thinks  that  some  such  sup|)08itiou  is  necessary,  in 
*  order  to  reconcile  the  apparent  difficulties  that  exist  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  book  in  question. 

But  with  all  due  rcs])ect  for  the  opinion  of  so  learned  and  candid  a 
writer,  I  would  ask,  whether  some  of  the  leading  assumptions,  in  this 
case,  are  not  opposed  to  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  early  Christian 
church  ?  In  what  way,  for  example,  is  it  to  be  i>roved,  that  the  early 
cdiurch  did  not  much  concern  itself  about  the  authors  of  works  on  reli- 
gious topics  ?  How  comes  it,  that  amid  the  flood  of  very  early  vnitings, 
most  of  which  have  perished,  only  the  few  New  Testament  books  were 
selected  and  fixed  upon  as  genuine  ?  How  many  of  all  the  New  Tes- 
tament books  have  other  than  an  apostle  for  their  authcnr  ?  Only  Mark 
and  Luke*s  compositions.  But  why  were  these  admitted  to  a  place  in 
the  Canon  ?  Is  not  antiquity  agreed  in  the  tradition,  that  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  overseen  or  superintended  by  Peter,  and  that  of  Luke  by 
Paul  ?  As  to  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  they  were  doubtless  re- 
garded, by  the  most  of  Christians,  as  the  productions  of  apostolic  men. 
Why  wiis  such  a  line  as  this  drawn,  in  regard  to  books  on  religious  top- 
ics, unless  the  churches  were  solicitous  about  the  authors^  as  well  as  tlie 
matter  of  them  ?  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  canon  sfieaks 
loudly  against  such  an  assumption  us  tliat  of  Li'icke.  And  if  he  can 
point  out  this  Christian  father  or  that,  (as  he  may),  who  enlarged  his 
own  canon  beyond  our  present  one,  y^t  it  was  merely  an  individual 
opinion  rather  than  a  general  one,  as  the  very  boundaries  or  extent  of 
the  New  Testament  canon  shows.  Matter  of  fact,  therefore,  stands  de- 
cidedly against  Lucke's  assumption. 

But  if  this  assumption  falls,  it  brings  down  his  whole  building  along 
with  it  How  could  John  be  indifferent  to  the  setting  of  his  own  name 
to  a  composition  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ?  Must  not  a  thousand 
questions  have  been  asked  by  others  of  him,  in  relation  to  such  an  ex- 
traordinary book  ?  And  if  he  answered  them  truly,  (can  we  suppose 
he  did  not  ?>  then  the  imposture,  or  the  fiction  (if  this  is  a  better  word), 
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OHist  baye  been  evident  to  all.  Could  the  very  churches  under  his  own 
persoual  care,  have  beon  indifTcrcnt  to  the  use  of  his  name,  in  such  a 
OMe  ?  Specially  could  those  churches  have  acquiesced,  who  are  severe- 
Ij"  rebuked  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  Then,  moreover,  what  honest  and  de- 
oent  man  would  have  ventured  upon  such  a  bold  experiment  under  the 
very  eye  of  the  ajw.stle  himself?  "WTjat  could  he  expect  for  his  book 
which  made  pretences  so  lofty,  when  all  of  them  could  be  exposed  by  a 
ringle  word  from  John  ?  Why,  if  he  reduced  to  writing  John's  repre- 
sentations of  his  visions  at  Patinos-^why  did  he  not  submit  the  compo- 
lition  to  John,  and  tell  his  readers  that  he  had  done  so  ?  A  most  ad- 
venturous task  he  undertook,  full  surely,  viz.  to  *  mix  the  apostle's  con- 
eeptions  with  liis  own,'  in  relation  to  such  subjects  as  are  here  treated 
o£  But  no— this  is  (piite  improbable,  if  not  indeed  altogether  impos- 
sible. If  such  had  been  the  case,  the  style  of  the  composition  must 
kave  l>etraye<l  the  hand  of  the  fictitious  writer.  It  is  out  of  question, 
that  any  writer  should  so  commingle  his  own  with  that  of  another,  in 
sach  a  book  of  high  wrought  poetry  as  the  Apocalypse,  and  yet  not  be* 
tiaj  any  diversity  in  phui  or  style.  Yet  in  all  the  Bible  there  is  not  a 
book  that  is  more  unifonn  in  style,  or  more  compacted  and  dove-tailed 
together  than  the  Apocalypse.  I  doubt  whetlier  there  is  one,  of  the  same 
length,  which  does  not  exhibit  more  diversity  of  style  th:m  tliis  book. 
Such  are  its  iiliomati(*  peculiarities,  tliat  even  the  disjecta  membra  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  main  body.  If  there  ever  was  a  liook  that  had  but 
one  author,  Uie  Apocal}i)se  has  an  irresistible  claim  to  be  considered  as 
such  a  book. 

Then  how  comes  it,  tliat  neither  a  Dionysius,  nor  a  Caius,  nor  a  Euse- 
bius,  was  able  to  find  out  anything  res()ecting  silbh  a  fiction  ?  Would  not 
the  Alogi,  too,  liave  hunted  it  out  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  great  mass 
of  ancient  Christian  fathers  si)eak  and  think  of  John  the  apostle  only 
as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  (we  sliall  see  this  to  be  the  fact),  and 
how  can  it  l)e,  that  no  report  of  a  comi)osition  of  the  book  like  tliat  sup- 
posed by  Liicke,  or  by  Dionysius,  ever  Imd  any  currency  in  ancient 
times  ?  In  short,  in  whatever  direction  we  turn,  objections  stiul  up  as 
thick  and  as  menacing,  as  the  anned  men  from  the  t<'eth  which  were 
sown  by  Cadmus.  Sooner  would  I  embrace  the  hypothesis,  that  either 
John  Mark,  or  John  the  preshyter,  was  the  author,  tluui  l)elieve  such  a 
fiction  as  Lucke  j)ropos<»s.  How  could  all  this  take  place,  under  the 
very  eye  of  the  a|x>stle  John,  and  among  the  Christians  si)ecially  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ? 

One  word  on  the  idea  of  an  impostor's  having  composed  the  book ; 
ibr  more  than  a  word  is  not  needed.  If  there  be  any  book  in  all  the 
Scriptures,  which  bears  unequivocal  marks  of  a  most  serious  and  ear- 
state  of  mindy  the  Apocalypse  must  be  regarded  as  such  a  bookf 
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by  every  impartial  and  feeling  reader.  A  deeper  tone  of  earnestness 
never  pervaded  any  writing.  What  could  an  impostor  have  in  view, 
by  composing  such  a  book  ?  How  could  he  expect  the  Asiatic  Christians 
to  receive  it  ?  How  could  he  suppose,  that  John  would  not  at  once 
overthrow  its  credit  ?  Was  it  fame  that  the  impostor  courted  ?  How 
could  he  obtain  it,  where  detection  of  his  imposture  was  certain  ?  Was 
it  personal  honour  or  gain  that  he  sought  for  ?  How  could  he  obtain 
either,  so  long  as  he  kept  himself  concealed  and  was  unknown  ?  In 
fact,  the  idlegation  of  imposture  may  be  made,  for  it  has  been,  by  heated 
and  indiscreet  disputants ;  but  it  is  not  deserving  of  any  special  notice. 
The  spirit — the  all  pervading  Christian  spirit  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  any  allegation  of  this  kind  that  can  be  made* 

Finally,  it  lies  upon  the  face  of  this  whole  matter,  that  whoever  in 
fact  wrote  the  book,  he  meant  to  attribute  it  to  the  apostle  John.  Dio- 
nysius  and  Eusebius  excepted,  the  ancients  thought  and  spoke  of  no 
other  John,  in  relation  to  the  Apocalypse.  Even  Dionysius,  however, 
with  all  his  feeling  of  opposition  to  Chiliasm,  which  was  mainly  ground- 
ed by  its  advocates  on  the  Apocalypse,  did  not  venture  even  to  suggest, 
that  tradition  had  ascribed  the  work  to  John  the  presbyter.  It  is  merely 
a  conjecture  of  his  own,  built  on  the  testimony  of  Papias  respecting  a 
second  John  at  Ephesus.  £usebius,  as  w6  have  seen,  merely  repeats 
his  conjecture ;  and  this,  too,  without  even  putting  so  much  stress  upon 
it  as  Dionysius  does.  The  question,  then,  as  it  respects  the  assertions 
of  the  Apocalypse  itself  concerning  John  as  its  author,  is  reduced  to  nar- 
row limits.  It  is  simply  this :  Is  any  other  John,  except  the  apostle, 
likely  to  have  written  and  published  such  a  book  as  the  Apocalypse,  at 
the  time  and  place  in  whith  it  was  published,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances that  must  have  attended  the  publication  ?  And  the  answer  to 
this  question  may  well  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  every  impartial 
critic,  who  is  well  informed  in  matters  of  Christian  antiquity.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  work  of  antiquity  about  which  doubts  may  not  be  raised 
and  suggested.  The  Iliad,  the  £neid,  and  nearly  all  the  classical  writ- 
ings of  Greece  and  Rome,  have  been  assailed  by  doubts;  and  many  of 
these,  moreover,  are  not  lacking  as  to  zeal  or  ingenuity.  But  these 
writings  still  hold  their  place.  If  the  Apocalypse  has  not  a  similar 
right  to  claim  John  as  its  author,  it  is  not  because  its  own  declarations  or 
external  testimony  are  wanting. 

(2)  Testimony  of  Poly  carp. 

That  Polycarp  was  in  part  contemporary  with  the  iqxMtle  John,  and 
that  he  was  constituted  a  bishop  of  Smyrna  by  him  or  by  some  of  the 
apostles,  is  generally  conceded,  and  is  directly  testified  by  Irenaens,  a 
disciple  of  his,  in  his  book  Contra  Haer.  UI.  4.    See  also  tlie  same  in 
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Snseb.  IV.  14  The  celebrity  of  his  character  needs  no  illustrstion 
iMre..  The  time  of  his  martyrdom  and  deadi  is  not  certain.  The 
Chronicon  Paschale  names  163 ;  Eusebius  167,  Usher  169,  and  Pear- 
147.  The  last  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  the  more  probable  date, 
as  eighty-six  (the  age  at  which  he  suffered  martyrdom),  would 
e  him  to  be  only  thirty-two  years  in  A*  D.  98,  when  John  probably 
died ;  while  the  other  dates  would  make  him  less  than  twenty.  If  he 
was  made  bishop  by  John,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  could  have  been 
mch  younger  than  thirty-two. 

We  have  only  one  relic  of  his  writings  still  extant,  viz.  his  epistle  to 
tbe  Philippians.  Besides  this,  we  have  (in  Euseb.  IV.  15)  an  epistle 
q£  the  church  at  Smyrna  to  the  churches  in  Pontus,  giving  a  copious 
luurration  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  In  these  there  is  no  allusion 
io  the  Apocalypse.  But  nothing  for  or  against  the  Apocalypse  as  a 
work  of  John,  or  as  existing  at  all,  can  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  be  said,  is,  that  Polycarp,  or  his  friends,  had  no 
oecasion  to  speak  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  their  communications  still  ex- 
tant Is  it  any  good  argument  against  the  existence  of  this  or  that  Old 
Testament  book  and  its  canonical  authority,  that  Paul  or  Peter,  James 
ev  John,  has  not  quoted  it  in  their  epistles  ? 

Meanwhile  many  of  the  friends  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apoca* 
Ijfte  have  ui^ed  the  indirect  testimony  of  Polycarp  to  such  an  origin, 
in  the  following  manner :  ^  As  Polycarp  was  the  personal  friend  and 
attendant  of  John,  so  was  Irenaeus  of  Polycarp.  Now  Irenaeus,  every 
where  and  on  all  occasions,  testifies  his  full  belief  in  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Ck>uld  he  have  done  so,  if  Polycarp  had  not  be* 
Beved  the  same  ?  And  must  not  Polycarp  have  certainly  known  what 
was  the  fact,  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  P 

All  this,  to  say  the  least,  looks  probable  and  natural.  One  can  in- 
deed scarcely  conceive  of  a  persuasion,  so  deep  and  radical  as  that  of 
Irenaeus  certainly  was,  and  yet  suppose  that  Polycarp  doubted  the  apos- 
tolic origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  his  remarks  on  Rev.  13:  18  (the 
onmber  of  the  beast),  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  testimony  to  the  reading 
(|g  as  being  delivered  by  ineivwf  t^v  xar'  o\\)i»  tov  'Itaavpriv  i(OQax6* 
fWTy  lib.  V.  30.  1.  Is  not  Polycarp  included  among  these?  And  if 
BOty  does  not  the  testimony  necessarily  imply,  that  some  of  the  personal 
acquaintances  of  John  had  ascertained  fratn  him^  what  the  reading  in 
qioeetion  was,  and  had  told  Irenaeus  ?  And  why  from  Mm  ?  Plainly, 
m  the  direct  implication  is,  because  he,  being  the  author  of  the  book, 
eonkl  speak  with  certainty.  There  is  no  other  probable  ground  for 
Haking  such  an  appeal.  And  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  from 
all  this,  that  Polycarp  believed  and  asserted  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse  s  although  this  does  not,  and  cannot,  amount  to  a  certainQr* 
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Yet  whoever  reads  the  extract  from  Irenacus'  epistle  to  Florinus,  (in 
Euseb.  V.  20),  will  be  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  enthusiastic  rever- 
ence of  Irenaeus  for  Poljcarp,  that  he  can  scarcely  suppose  the  latter 
to  have  disbelieved  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  while  the 
former  so  often  and  so  strongly  asserts  it.  To  conclude  with  Likkey 
that  because  Irenaeus  has  erred  in  regard  to  the  time  in  which  the 
Apocalypse  was  written,  he  might  also  err  as  to  the  author  of  the 
book,  seems  not  to  be  satisfactory.  The  possibility^  indeed,  who  will 
deny  ?  But  still,  the  two  cases  are  far  from  being  alike.  Two  perse- 
cutions of  Christians  took  place  during  the  life  of  John.  Under  both 
banishment  took  place.  The  persecutions  happened  a  century  or  more 
before  Irenaeus  wrote  his  book.  It  is  quite  probable,  that,  being  a 
youth  (naig  (Sv),  he  did  not  make  special  inquiry  respecting  the 
time,  when  the  book  was  written.  The  persecution^of  Domitian  he  was 
best  acquainted  with.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  book  against  a  late 
composition,  he  had  not  studied  or  learned  to  appreciate.  John,  it  may 
be  and  is  even  probable,  suffered  a  second  banishment.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  seems  quite  probable,  that  Irenaeus  made  out  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  date  of  the  A()ocalypse,  from  what  is  contained  in  Rev.  1: 
9,  and  not  from  testimony.  If  indeed  he  made  out  his  opinion  about 
the  author  in  the  same  way,  this  would  only  serve  to  show  what  impres- 
sion the  declaration  of  the  Apocalypse  concerning  John  had  made  on 
the  churches.  The  question  of  authorship^  on  which,  as  the  ancients 
viewed  the  subject,  was  suspended  the  credit  of  the  book,  is  in  its  very 
nature  different  from  the  question  respecting  time.  In  circumstances 
like  these,  the  natural  impression  on  the  wliole  is,  that  Polycarp*s  be- 
lief was  like  that  of  Irenaeus,  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse.  Is  it  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  would  venture,  on  such  a  point,  to  differ  from  the 
former  ?  Is  it  probable  that  he  did  not  know  the  opinion  of  the  former, 
in  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  ? 

(3)  Testimony  of  Papias. 

On  this  subject  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  very  long.  I  have 
already  examined  the  question,  whether  Papijis  was  probably  a  hearer 
of  John,  or  of  any  of  the  apostles.  Irenaeus  directly  asserts  that  he 
was,  in  Ilaeres.  V.  33 ;  Eusebius,  in  III.  39  reasons  against  it,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  290  seq.  above),  from  the  words  of  Papias  himself.  But  is 
it  not  evident,  that  Eusebius*  exegesis  is  faulty  ?  He  had  strong  preju- 
dices against  Papias  as  a  Millenarian,  and  looked  upon  him  as  an  en- 
thusiast. Be  it  that  he  was  right  in  his  opinion,  so  far  as  this  point  was 
concerned,  this  does  not  establish  the  correctness  of  his  exegesis.  And 
other  sources  of  knowledge,  which  would  show  that  Papias  was  not  a 
hearer  of  John,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have.    With  Irenaeus  the  case 
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to  be  different  That  P£4)ias  was  the  intimate  friend  (itaTgog) 
of  Poljcarp,  is  asserted  hj  Irenaeus  in  Y.  33,  and  admitted  by  Eusebius 
in  £cc.  Hist  III.  39.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that  Irenaeus,  the  enthusi- 
antic  admirer  of  Poljcarp,  was  mistaken  on  a  point  so  plain  and  obvious 
as  this,  viz.,  whether  Papias,  the  intimate  friend  of  Polycarp,  was  ac- 
qoainted  with  John,  with  whom,  it  is  admitted,  Polycarp  himself  was 
%"i1»»''  ?  I  cannot  well  conceive,  that  Irenaeus'  testimony  in  this  case 
does  not  outweigh  the  mere  constructive  argument  which  Eusebius  has 
drawn  from  the  text  of  a  passage  in  Papias.  Jerome,  who  was  no  Mil- 
leoariaii,  does  not  reason  in  this  way.  Although  in  his  Catalogus 
(s.  V.  Papias),  he  translates  the  very  passage  of  Papias  on  which  Euse- 
bius builds  his  argument,  still  he  says :  ^^  Papias,  Johannis  auditor,  Hie- 
lopolitanus  in  Asia  episcopus.''  He  repeats  this  in  his  £p.  ad  Theodo- 
lam,  (IV.  p.  581),  where  ho  says :  "  Refert  Irenaeus  .  .  .  et  Papiae 
anditoris  evangelistac  Johannis  discipulus,  etc."  That  Irenaeus  was  a 
iiteiple  of  Papias,  and  the  latter  a  hearer  of  John,  is  here  asserted  by 
Jerome.  Whence  he  obtained  it,  i.  e.  whether  by  report  or  inference 
from  written  testimonies,  I  know  not.  I  do  not  find  this  circumstance 
eiaewhere  mentioned ;  but,  considering  the  intimacy  between  Polycarp 
and  Papias,  the  assertion  of  Jerome  seems  quite  probable. 

Thus  much  for  the  personal  relations  of  Papias.     Now  as  to  his  teS" 
timony.     We  have  already  seen,  tliat  the  passage  in  Euseb.  HL  39  does 
itaelf  contain  an  intimation,  that  Papias  was  a  personal  inquirer  of  the 
apostles,  p.  291  seq.  above.     We  have  extracts  from  the  Xoyimp  xv^iaxoJr 
ifti/t^tg  of  this  writer,  in  Eusebius,  in  Irenaeus,  in  Jerome,  and  in  the 
Commentary  of  Andreas  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  (Cent  V.) ; 
ao  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Papias'  work  being  well  known  an- 
ciently, and  long  circulated.     But  none  of  these  extracts  speak  directly 
to  the  point  of  John's  authorship.     Yet  it  is  most  abundantly  evident, 
tbai  Papias  was  a  warm  defender,  if  not  the  father,  of  the  Millenarian 
doctrine  of  the  early  ages.     On  what  did  he  build  this  ?     Whence  did 
anch  views  originate  ?     Semler,  Corrodi,  and  others,  have  said,  that  it 
originated  from  earlier  Rabbinic  speculation  and  phantasies  still  circu- 
lating among  the  converted  Jews ;  and  Corrodi  has  laboured  with  great 
skill  and  ingenuity  to  prove  this.     But  what  is  the  evidence  ?     I  do  not 
And  anything  more  than  surmises,  which  are  built  upon  productions  sub- 
aeqnent  to  the  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.     Irenaeus,  in  the  very  passage 
iHiich  he  cites  from  Papias  respecting  the  millennial  period  (V.  33), 
apeaks  of  him  as  '^  having  seen  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord."     How 
eao  we  understand  him  as  meaning  to  imply  less,  than  that  Papias 
claimed  the  sanction  of  John  for  his  view  of  the  Millennium  ?     I  do  not 
•aj  that  he  has,  or  makes,  any  claim  to  the  personal  sanction  of  John 
in  cmversaliony  but  to  the  authority  of  John  as  exhibited  in  the  Apoc- 
alypaa. 
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If  now  it  can  be  shown,  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  the  Apoca* 
lypse,  and  regarded  it  as  a  divine  book,  it  would  seem  sufficiaitly  pro- 
bable, that  he  drew  his  Chiliasm  from  that  book.  The  commentariei 
of  Andreas,  and  of  his  successor  Arethas,  make  this  sufficiently  sore ; 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  But  in  the  mean  time,  it  se^ns  to  Bie 
altogether  probable,  that  Eusebius  himself  has  given  the  same  opinion. 
In  Ecc  Hist  £11.  39,  he  says :  *^  Even  this  same  writer  [Papias]  sell 
forth  things  as  coming  to  him  from  unwritten  tradition,  vis.  certain 
strange  parables  [i.  e.  such  as  are  not  contained  in  the  Gospels]  of  tlie 
Saviour,  and  doctrines  of  his,  and  certain  other  fabulous  things.  Amo^g 
these  he  also  declares,  that  there  will  be  a  certain  Chiliad  of  jears  after 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  ea- 
tablished  visibly  [aoDfiarMtog,  bodily^  i.  e.  materially]  on  this  earth.  *A 
xcu  rjyovfiaif  rag  dnoatoXutag  noQade^afAivof  dirifria&gy  vftoXcL^etPf  wA 
if  vnodeiyficuTi  ngog  avtmp  fwariKtog  fttQtjfUva  fi^  fJwfBatgctxota,  ^90- 
dga  yoQ  roi  (T/uxQog  cSp  jop  rovr,  dg  aw  ex  rtop  avtov  Ao/091^  T8X(jniQafi»' 
VHP  ehisTVf  (pahixoAj  i.  e.  which  [Chiliad  and  earthly  kingdom]  I  sup- 
pose he  admitted,  because  he  misunderstood  the  apoitolic  Hufy^aBtg^  not 
perceiving  that  the  things  declared  in  the  documents  [copies  of  the 
Scriptures]  were  mystically  spoken  by  them  [by  the  apostles].  For  he 
i^pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  moderate  capacity,  as  one  might 
affirm  from  the  testimony  of  his  own  words."  Eusebius  then  adds : 
^  Still  he  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  like  opinion  among  most 
ecclesiastics,  who  allege  the  great  antiquity  of  the  man."  Now  in  this 
passage,  Eusebius  distinguishes  two  sources  of  Papias'  opinions,  the  one 
is  unwritten  tradition,  and  the  other  is  apostolical  dit^Y^aBig.  From  this 
latter  source  comes  Papias'  view  of  the  Millennium.  But  how  ?  By 
interpreting  literally  what  is  said  fivattxojg.  Where  else  but  in  the 
Apocalypse  did  Papias  find  d^rjy^aeig  of  this  nature,  limiting  the  period 
to  a  Chiliad  of  years?  Plainly  nowhere.  But  observe  that  Eusebius 
says,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  dirjyfiaetg  from  which  Papias  drew  his 
Millennial  views,  were  dnoGtoXixdg,  If  so,  then  Papias  looked  upon 
the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  John  the  apostle  ;  for  it  is  not  even  pre- 
tended that  any  other  apostle  was  ever  thought  of  by  the  ancients  as  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse. 

So  far  as  it  respects  our  present  view  of  Papias's  testimony,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  he  had  been  a  hearer  of  John  or  not.  I  should  prefer 
to  believe,  if  I  could  make  it  consistent  with  what  Irenaeus  says,  that 
he  was  not ;  for  how  could  he  get  such  views  of  the  Millennium  as  he 
has  developed,  from  intercourse  with  the  apostle  himself?  But  that 
Eusebius  himself  means  to  concede,  that  he  drew  them  from  writings 
regarded  by  Papias  as  apostolical,  although  he  did  this  by  a  wrong  exe- 
gesis, seems  to  lie  upon  the  face  of  the  above  passage.  Did  not  Papiasy 
then,  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  an  apostolical  book? 
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'  But  he  was  tftpodQa  afituQo^  rir  90Vf.  Tnie,  snch  was  the  jadgment 
€f  Eusebias;  bat  in  what  respect?  Only  as  it  regarded  the  interpretar 
iKNi  of  the  figurative  binguage  of  prophecy,  Eusebias  himself  being 
jndge.  In  III.  36  he  says :  ^  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  dp^g  ta 
mSrra  on  fiokKna  lo^toiraro^,  nai  r^g  YQatprjg  etd^funff ;  L  e.  a  man  in 
flD  respects  most  learned  [or  ek)quent],  and  skilled  in  the  Scriptures.'' 
Tidesias,  indeed,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says  that  several  Mss.  of 
Imelnus  omit  this  latter  clause.  But  this  savours  of  emendation.  The 
ebose  k)oks  like  a  contradiction  of  what  is  said  afterwards  in  III.  89, 
as  quoted  above ;  and  Papias  was  in  no  good  odour  with  the  Antimil- 
IflDsrlans.  Yet  in  reality  there  is  no  contradiction,  as  viewed  by  Euse- 
lios.  He  denies  to  Papias  the  talent  requisite  to  interpret  the  mystical 
prepbedes  in  an  impropriate  manner,  because  he  interprets  them  lite^ 
t$ihf  or  omfmttK^g,  And  with  good  reason.  Yet  he  might  be  a  man 
sf'  many  other  attainments,  and  most  probably  was.  How  else  can  the 
iniiienGe  which  Eusebius  himself  ascribes  to  him  be  well  accounted  for  ? 
-  •  Thus  much  for  Eusebius's  view  of  Papias  and  his  opinions.  At  a 
hler  period  we  find  testimony  still  more  explicit  The  book  of  Papias 
<■!' riled  the  5th  century,  and  probably  a  considerably  longer  period. 
Near  the  close  of  this  century,  however,  Andreas,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  still  extant  In  the 
Piebee  to  this  he  says :  JlBqi  fiittoi  rov  {fiaftvevarcv  t^g  fif^Xw  ne(Ht' 
ti^  fuptvpiip  TOP  Xoyof  ^ovfieO-a,  tw  fuznaQioiVy  F^yoQi'ov  (profit  taS 
#Bolo7ov,  xaf  KvQt7,Xov,  nQocitt  di  xac  ttap  oQicuort^iat,  flitJiniav,  */^ 
'MuW,  M^Oodfoff  xfti  Imtoldtw  tavrid  nQfHffniQTVQOVfrmp  to  a^ionidTOP ; 
i'e.  ^in  regard  now  to  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  we  think  it  soperfin- 
oea  to  extend  our  discourse,  inasmuch  as  the  blessed,  Gregory  the  ^bo- 
imfog  I  mean,  and  Cyril,  and  moreover  the  more  ancient  [writers],  Pa- 
fiaa,  Irenaeus,  Methodius,  and  Hippolytns,  bear  testimony  to  the  credi- 
Mit^  of  this  [book].'  In  nearly  the  same  words  throughout,  does  Are- 
Am,  the  successor  of  Andreas,  (fi.  in  the  eariy  part  of  Cent  VL),  bear 
die  like  testimony.  It  is  evident  that  both  commentators  possessed  and 
flOOBulted  the  Aoyitop  KVQioxtap  ^EhjjrittBis  of  Papias. 

The  credibility  of  these  witnesses  no  one  will  pretend  to  impeach. 
Ptetieiilarly  as  it  respects  Papias ;  it  is  evident  that  they  had  no  milU' 
sympathy  with  him,  and  were  not  led  by  partiality  in  this  re- 
to  appeal  to  him ;  for  both  of  them  (Comm.  on  Rev.  xx.)  reject 
di  carnal  views  of  the  Millennium.  That  Andreas  actually  made  use 
of  the  work  of  Papias,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  he  appeals  to  Papias 
hf  Bame,  and  cites  two  distinct  passages  from  him,  in  his  Commentary 
on  Rev.  12:  7.  It  does  not  follow,  that  he  cites  from  a  Commentary  of 
Vlapiaa  on  the  Apocalypse ;  for,  although  such  a  work  has  been  ascribed 
l»ftAm  bj  aome^  /et  ludther  Eusebius,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  writers 
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appeal  to  anj  such  production  of  Papias.  The  pasiagee  cited  oooeern 
m^relj  the  agency  of  angels,  and  maj  well  hare  been  in  the  book  of 
Papias  already  named. 

What  then  is  it  to  whidi  Papias  bears  witness,  in  the  Tiew  of  An- 
dreas and  Arethas  ?  It  is  the  ^ee^rr evoror  of  the  Apocalypse,  L  e.  Its 
impiraikm.  But  in  the  Tiew  of  these  commentators  throaghout,  who 
has  any  daim  to  be  the  author  of  an  inspired  book  ?  Plaii^y  none  bat 
apostles,  and  those  who  wrote  under  their  eye,  and  as  it  werie  by  their 
dictation.  Likke  apparently  concedes  this,  p.  270 ;  and  yet  alWwards 
he  seems  to  take  it  back,  p.  271.  At  least,  he  thinks  it  quite  possible, 
that  Papias,  although  he  knew  the  book  was  not  of  apostolic  origin, 
might  still  have  regarded  it  as  inspired.  Bat  if  Papias*s  aooomit  of 
himself,  given  on  p*  290  seq.  above,  is  correct,  it  would  seem  very  plain, 
that  he  cared  little  for  any  traditions  or  di^//i^fv  whidi  did  not  come 
from  the  apostles.  Even  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John  are  appealed 
to  only  as  reporters  of  apotUUe  sayings ;  at  least,  the  proper  ezegesia 
of  Papias  so  decides  the  matter.  This  makes  against  the  view  of  Ludte. 
It  looks  much  as  if  Papias  did  not  credit  even  duiy^aetg  or  na^^adoiruSf 
miless  he  could  trace  them  to  an  apostolic  origin.  Deceived  he  nu^ 
have  been,  and  doubtless,  was,  as  to  the  origin  of  some  of  his  i^iif^tm 
but  the  principle  of  reception  remained  steadfast.  How  can  it  be  said, 
then,  with  any  good  degree  of  probability,  that  Papias  might  easily  ad* 
mit  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  although  he  did  not  hdld  the 
book  to  be  apostolic  ?  If  he  insisted  on  such  authority  even  fmr  his 
iiijyriaus,  would  he  be  satisfied  with  less  for  a  book  of  divine  authority? 
Will  Lucke  tell  us  how — ^with  such  a  facile  faith  as  he  ascribes  to  Pa* 
pias  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived — how  it  came  about  that  the  New 
Testament  should  be  made  up,  at  last,  only  of  apostolic  writings— apos- 
tolic in  the  unmediate  and  proper  sense,  ch:  in  an  equivalent  one  ?  This 
fact  makes  against  his  view  of  Papias'  facile  faith.  Mistaken  Papias 
might  be,  in  a  matter  of  criticism  and  taste ;  but  if  he  was— as  Irenaeus 
and  Jerome  assert,  and  as  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  he  lived 
go  to  show — a  hearer  of  John  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Polycarp,  (yea, 
and  a  teacher  of  Irenaeus  also),  how  could  he  well  mistake  about  a  point 
of  so  deep  interest  to  him  as  a  MiUenarian,  viz.  Who  wrote  the  Apoca- 
lypse ?  The  supposition  seems  not  to  be  entitled  to  credit,  when  all 
these  circumstances  are  fully  weighed. 

^  But,'  it  is  alleged,  <  Andreas  was  mistaken  as  to  the  belief  of  Gre- 
gory [of  Nazianzen]  and  Cyril  [of  Alexandria]  in  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Why  may  he  not  have  been  mistaken,  also,  in  his 
opinion  respecting  Papias  ?  The  possibility  of  this,  no  one  will  deny; 
the  probability  is  another  question.  But  that  he  was  mtstaken  as  to 
pyril,  is  &r  from  being  ccvrect;  and  that  Qfc^ory  Naaaowii  r^eoled 
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Ife  A^MKsljfpfai  ii  a  propontton  whidi  oamot  well  be  eetaUiahed,  oa  we 
AaH  aee  in  dne  time.  As  to  Irenaetts,  Methodius,  and  HippdjrtUBy 
ftere  oaa  he  no  doubt  that  AndreaB  ig  in  the  right.  The  views  which 
ke  Mcribea  to  Pa^naB,  then,  stand  fairij  unimpeached. 

'  But  how  oould  Eusebius  have  passed  over  such  an  adutowledgment, 
«■  the  part  of  Papias,  of  the  authority  of  the  Apocaljpse»  when  he  so 
earcfuUy  cites  his  testimony,  and  tluU  of  ^thers,  to  the  other  books  of 
tiiB  New  Testament  ?  Eusebios  must  surely  have  read  him,  in  order  to 
ehtain  his  testimony  in  general ;  and  why  has  he  failed  to  report  it  on 
aUmpomtr 

That  Eusebins  read  the  work  of  Papias,  I  am  not  about  to  deny.  But 
Enaakrius  had  a  strong  dislike  of  everything  that  pertained  to  Chiliasm, 
and  a  strong  distaste  for  Papias'  visionary  turn  of  mind.  That  he  read 
with  a  less  scrutinising  eye%  in  such  passages  as  pertained  to  Chili- 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose,  because  of  his  distaste  for  them. 
At  idl  events,  we  may  ask  questions  equally  difficult  to  be  answered  on 
the  other  side,  viz.,  How  could  £^9na$tu  have  so  mistaken  the  character  of 
Papias,  and  his  relation  to  Polycarp  and  to  John  ?  How  could  Jerome 
have  so  mistaken  the  same  ?  How  oould  Andreas  and  Aretlias,  who 
appeal  to  Papias,  and  evidently  had  his  work  in  their  hands,  have  so 
adataken  his  views  ?  It  is  much  easier  to  sui^kmc,  that  Eusebius  com- 
mitted some  oversight  in  this  matter,  than  it  is  to  dispose  of  all  this  tes- 
liaMMiyy  and  of  all  the  probabilities  that  arise  from  the  time,  place,  and 
dreumatanoes,  in  which  Papias  lived. 

On  the  whole,  if  certainty  is  not  attained  here,  reasonaUe  probabili- 
ty, and  ihai  in  no  smaU  degree,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  our  invest%i^ 
tloB.  I  must  think  that  the  staunch  Millenarian,  Papias,  drew  his 
views  from  a  defective  interpretation  of  the  A{N>calypse,  and  that  in  re- 
SMtiBg  to  it  for  those  views,  he  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  John,  and  as 
being  of  apostolical  authority.  Nor  can  I  think,  that  Eusebins  and  the 
edMT  writers  named  above  contradict  each  other,  as  to  testimony  about 
matters  of  fact.  The  former  made  up  his  opinion  moely  from  his  in- 
tsrptetation  of  a  passage  in  Papms,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
■HMle  it  up  erroneously ;  the  latter  either  drew  fnnn  other  sources,  or 
dse  took  a  different  and  more  correct  view  of  the  meaning  of  Papias. 
la  this  case,  their  exegesis  would  be  discrepant  from  that  of  Eusebins ; 
hvt  the  testimony  of  the  two  parties  as  to  faeiif  does  n^  stand  in  mutual 
ti||N>iilion* 

(4)  Tegtimony  of  Justin  Martyr. 

Xhia  fisther  was  bom  at  Nei^lis  or  Sichem  in  Samaria ;  was  ci 
Ondk  origm ;  was  in  part  contemporary  with  Polyoarp  and  Papias^ 
ikmaahed  as  a  writer  about  IdO^-l  60.   Ha  waa  ftnt  a  heathen  phi- 
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losopher ;  and  after  his  ocmTernon  to  Christiani^,  about  1S2,  be  tHii* 
Telled  in  Egypt,  Italy,  and  Asia' Minor.  Ephestu,  among  otber  places 
was  his  abode  for  some  time.  Endowed  with  a  bold  and  inquiring  nnnd, 
it  could  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  he  would  not  make  inquiries  there 
respecting  the  life  and  works  of  the  apostle  John.  Eusebius  aven^  that 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew  was  held  at  Ephesas ;  by  which  he 
seems  to  suppose,  that  Che  work  of  Justin,  so  entitled,  is  only  a  namtive 
of  what  actually  took  place.  The  authenticity  of  this  wcvk  was  scmie 
time  since  called  in  question,  by  the  effervescence  of  skeptical  criticism. 
But  Muenscher's  defence  of  it  has  set  the  question  at  rest  If  it  bad  not, 
the  recent  discussion  of  Semisch  must  do  so.  The  work  of  Jtutin  was 
written  about  140 ;  and  therefore  during  the  life  of  Polycarp,  Papias, 
and  Irenaeus. 

Justin  is  labouring  (o.  80,  81)  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  CkiHatm  ; 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  a  real  convert.  After  citing  various 
passages  in  confirmation  of  it  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  he  appeals  to 
the  testimony  of  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  ibllowing  words : 
^  Km  inetd^  kcu  naq  ^fuf  attjg  r t^%  tp  S-rofia  'Jmappr^^-,  mV  nor  utkhj- 

futa  tavra  tijv  Ha&oktx/jr  xtu  (avftXorn  qaxpou)  aiWiW  ofAoO-Vfiudow 
ifMt  navtvif  opdateufif  yn^aM^&cu  nou  HQiaiP'  i.  e.  Moreover,  since 
even  among  us  a  certain  man,  John  by  name,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  in  the  Revelation  made  to  hira,  prophesied  that  those  who  be- 
lieve in  our  Messiah  should  spend  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  and 
after  this  (to  speak  briefly)  that  there  should  be  a  general  and  perpetual 
resurrection  and  judgment  of  all  at  the  same  time."  That  Justin,  how- 
ever, did  not  regard  this  Chiliad  as  one  of  mere  worldly  pleasure,  is 
dear  from  the  sequel,  in  which  he  goes  on  to  show,  that  the  declaration 
of  Christ,  (Luke  20:  35,  36),  viz., '  In  the  resurrection,  they  shall  nei- 
ther marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  be  like  the  angels,'  confirms 
the  account  in  the  Apocalypse. 

That  John  the  apostle  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  this  is  a  book 
of  divine  authority  or  inspired,  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  this  declara- 
tion too  obviously  to  need  any  comment. 

That  those  who  impugn  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  should 
endeavour  to  do  away  the  force  of  such  a  pointed  and  seemingly  irre- 
sistible testimony  as  this,  was  to  be  expected.  Accordingly,  from  the 
time  of  Abauzit  downwards,  there  have  not  been  wanting  men,  who 
remind  us  of  the  enthusiam  and  credulity  of  Justin— of  his  belief  in  fa- 
bles, in  the  wonderful  rise  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  the  like ; 
moreover,  of  hb  spiritualizing  exegesAs,  etc.  To  all  this,  however,  there 
i«  one  plain  and  simple  answer :  A  man  may  be  an  erroneous  interpret- 
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ir  of  die  words  of  Scripturey  or  oreduloas  as  to  alleged  wonder%  while 
kM  tettimooj  to  a  simple /octy  which  has  nothing  of  the  wonderful  in  ity 
wmj  he  vtsj  upright  and  worthy  of  all  credit  That  John  the  apostle^ 
and  not  some  other  man,  wrote  the  book  of  Revelation,  has  nothing  of 
the  wonderful  in  it  It  would  be  much  more  wonderful,  if  an j  other 
man  of  that  daj  and  in  Asia  Minor  wrote  it ;  for  there  are  things  in  il» 
which  would  seem  strange  if  attributed  to  any  other  man  than  such  an 
one  as  the  apostle.  All  such  objections,  then,  on  the  part  of  Abansit, 
Oeder,  Sender,  and  their  followers,  we  may  dismiss,  without  an  efibrt 
Id  refute  them. 

Attempts  of  a  difierent  nature,  less  disingenuous,  but  in  my  appre* 
kenaion  not  more  successful,  have  recently  been  made  in  order  to  re- 
bat  the  testimony  of  Justin.  Rettig  has  denied  Che  genvineneu  of  the 
dause,  U9  itop  anwsriXtov  tw  Xqustov  ;  Ueljer  die  Zeugniss  f  iir  die 
Aechtheit,  etc.  Leip.  1829.  On  what  ground?  No  Mss.  omit  it 
The  passage  was  in  Justin,  when  Eusebius  wrote  his  £kx%  History.  In 
IV.  18  £usebiu8  says,  in  so  many  words :  "  He  [JnsUn]  mentions  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,  and  says  expressly  ((Jaqfio^)^  that  it  belongs  to  the 
apostle*'*  £usebius  then  goes  on  to  show  in  what  high  credit  Justin's 
work  stood  among  the  early  Christians.  That  the  phrase  in  question 
was  ever  wanting  in  Justin,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence.  Bettig 
says,  indeed,  that  the  Mtrangeneu  of  the  phraseology  renders  it  altogeth- 
er sospictous.  But  the  force  of  this  remark  I  do  not  feeL  Justin  is 
speaking  to  a  Jew ;  to  one  unacquainted,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the 
books  of  Christians ;  else  why  should  he  detail  to  him  the  whole  com- 
pass, as  it  were,  of  the  evangelical  history  ?  Justin  had  been  appeal- 
ing to  Old  Testament  passages.  He  now  makes  the  transition  to  a 
part  of  the  New  Testament  In  so  doing  he  says :  "  A  certain  man 
among  us  [Christians],  John  by  name,  ime  of  the  apoiUea  of  Chrtttf 
plophesied,  etc"  Justin  means  to  say,  that  the  prophecy  now  to  be 
dted  came  from  an  authentic  source,  and  therefore  he  says :  One  of  the 
ydjf/w  of  Christ.  Why  is  this  any  more  strange  than  the  clause : 
**  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  John  by  name,  etc"  in  John  1:5? 
In  speakmg  to  Trypho  of  Peter,  Justin  (c  108)  says :  "  He  [Christ] 
named  one  of  his  disciples  Peter,  who  was  formerly  called  Simon."  Is 
not  this  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  other  passages  ?  In  fact,  all  is  so 
natural  here,  that  not  to  suppose  some  such  mode  of  address  would  be 
sliange.  Accordingly  Bettig  has  found  few,  if  any,  who  sympathise 
with  him  in  this  matter.     Schott,  Liicke,  Credner,  all  decide  against 


Bat  Lud^e  oomes  to  a  conclusion  respecting  Justin's  tesUmonyi 
which  would  seem  to  deprive  it  mainly  of  any  value     '  Justin,'  he  says, 
not  a  diflc^le  of  the  apostle,  or  of  apostolical  men  like  Polycarp 
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sad  otlienk  We  do  not  know,  (he  farther  sayB),  that  he  mde  ioqinrjr 
of  anj  of  than,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  authorrinp  of  the  ApoG»- 
Ijrpee ;  and  it  does  not  follow,  hecanse  he  was  in  Ephesns,  that  he  there 
made  any  invesdIgationB  respecting  this  matter.  He  might  hare  drawn 
his  inferences  about  authorship,  then,  from  the  book  itself,  and  so  his 
testimony  would  merely  depend  on  his  exegelical  condusioos,  and 
therefore  oonld  not  be  decisive.' 

One  conld  hardly  expect  this  strain  of  reasoning  from  each  a  writer 
as  Lii<^.  Elsewhere,  and  in  regard  to  other  books,  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers  respecting  them  rests  on  two  grounds ;  (1)  Direct  quotatioii 
of  diem  as  sacred  books.  (2)  Allegations  that  they  were  written  by 
this  or  that  indiridual.  Sometimes  tradition  is  appealed  to  in  these 
cases,  and  sometimes  it  is  not.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  decides, 
that  it  must  always  be  implied ;  for  on  what  else  can  the  opinion  of 
writers  after  about  A.  D.  160  rest,  except  on  such  a  basis  ?  Now  in  the 
case  befbre  us,  Justin  unites  for  substance  both  of  these  modes  of  appeal 
He  cites  as  authoritative  the  matter  of  a  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  i 
and  he  states  the  fact,  that  the  Revelation  was  made  to  JxAn  the 
apostle,  and  that  he  uttered  it,  )V^oe<p^retnTs.  And  is  it  rational  to  sup- 
pose, that  such  an  inquiring  and  enthusiastic  mind  as  Justin's,  while  he 
was  at  Ephesus,  would  have  remained  idle  and  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion: Who  wrote  the  Apocalypse?  Above  all,  since  Justin  was  a 
CkiHatij  would  he  have  remained  indifferent  to  the  inquiry :  Whether 
the  Apocalypse,  in  his  view  the  principal  support  of  Chiliasm,  was  a 
book  on  which  reliance  might  be  placed?  His  Chiliasm  would  of  itself 
have  given  him  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  this  question.  And  at  Ephe- 
sus, and  not  long  after  John's  death  too,  when  many  who  had  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  must  have  been  sdll  living,  he  had  all  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  inquiry  of  the  most  direct  and  decisive  nature.  Is 
there  any  ground  for  such  a  turn  as  Liicke  gives  to  this  matter?  If 
there  is,  then  all  the  testimony  of  antiquity  can  be  rendered  suspicious, 
or  be  virtually  annulled.  On  every  ground,  whether  that  of  intelli- 
gence, of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  credibility  as  to  matters  within  his 
reach,  and  of  opportunity  in  the  case  before  us,  Justin  stands  fast  as  an 
unimpeachable  and  credible  witness. 

One  singular  circumstance  in  respect  to  Justin  should  be  noticed  here, 
before  we  proceed  to  other  testimony.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many, 
that  he  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  This  is  founded  on  a 
strange  clause,  which  appears  in  Jerome's  Catalogus,  (c  9) :  ''In  the 
14th  year  of  Domitian,  who,  after  Nero,  carried  on  the  second  persecu- 
tion, John,  being  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  wrote  the  Apocalypse ; 
quam  tnterpretantur  Jugttnut  Martyr  et  IrenaeuB.'*  The  same  Jerome^ 
in  his  Chronioon  says :   Quam  Irenaeus  interprOaiur.    But  in  his  Cat- 
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alogofly  under  the  titles  Attin  and  Irenaeu$f  he  makes  mention  of  no 
•aeh  work  as  executed  bj  either  of  these  fathers.  None  was  known  to 
tike  ancients ;  at  least,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  such.  The  mann- 
fcripts  give  us  no  aid  in  getting  rid  of  the  clause  in  question ;  and  many 
ongectures  have  been  made  in  respect  to  its  meaning.  I  cannot  help 
believing,  with  Liicke,  that  the  original  Greek  in  £usebius'  Chronioon, 
fiom  which  Jerome  drew  in  writing  his  own  Ghronicon,  affords  an  ade- 
qoate  solution  of  the  matter.  £usebius  is  speaking  of  John's  visions 
kflii^  seen  at  Patmos ;  and  he  adds :  nii  drjM  Eii^cuoi;^  as  Irenaeui 
$kmD$  or  testtjiei.  In  some  moment  of  haste  or  oversight,  as  it  would 
Jerome  rendered  dr^hn  by  inUrprHatur,  This  done,  the  quam 
adopted  of  course,  instead  of  W  «» the  oi^  of  Eusebius.  Sophronius, 
the  Greek  interpreter  of  Jerome,  (see  in  edit.  Fabr.),  has  translated  Je* 
zwie's  tfUerpretatur  by  fittiqiQacB,  i.  e.  metc^hnued.  What  this  means 
here,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  evident  that  no  investigatioa  of 
the  matter  itself  was  made,  either  by  Jerome  or  Sophnmius.  The  error 
MOB  committed  in  the  Ghronicon,  is  transferred  to  the  Catalogus,  where 
JmHn^  as  well  as  Irenaeus,  is  said  to  be  an  inUrpreUr  of  the  Apoca* 
^ypse.  It  is  a  pity,  that  so  many  theories  about  Justin's  Conunentarj 
OD  the  Apocalypse  should  have  been  made  from  such  materials.  But 
aU  this  has  no  immediate  relation  to  the  testimanjf  of  Justin. 

That  this  father  has,  in  his  writings  now  extant,  appealed  to  the 
Apocalypse  but  once,  need  not  seem  strange.  It  is  enough  to  suggest, 
that  he  found  no  occasion  to  do  so  more  than  onoe.  There  are  other 
books  of  Scripture  to  which  he  has  not  appealed  at  all ;  but  this  makes 
nothing  against  them.  Justin  seldcon  appeals  direotly  to  New  Tes- 
tament books,  except  where  he  wishes  to  illustrate  something  in  the  his* 
locy  of  Christ  or  the  apostles ;  and  then,  he  rarely  appeals  to  them  by 
name.  The  Apocalypse,  from  its  very  nature,  had  little  to  do  with  the 
aotiiect  <^  his  Apologies  or  of  his  Dialogue. 

On  the  whole,  even  if  we  allow  any  weight  to  the  suggestions  of 
liik^  concerning  the  uncertain  value  of  Justin's  testimony,  it  must  be 
omceded  at  all  events,  that  Justin  believed  the  Apocalypse  to  be  the 
apostle  John's  work,  because  common  report  so  represented  it.  Can 
common  report,  now,  on  this  subject  among  Christians  at  Ephesus,  and 
io  short  a  time  after  the  death  of  John,  leave  us  any  good  room  for 
doubt  as  to  its  correctness  ?  And  how  can  we  even  suppose  that  Jus- 
tin was  not  acquainted  with  it  ? 

(5)  Teftimony  of  Melito  bishop  of  Sardii. 

Kelito  was  a  contemporary  of  Justin,  and  bishop  of  one  of  the  chu^eh- 
m  to  which  one  of  the  apocalyptic  epistles  is  addressed.  He  was  a 
mam  greatly  distinguished  fiir  learalag  and  piety ;  ao  miidii  ao^  that  Tt^' 
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tidlian,  na  Jerome  asserts  (Catal.  24),  says,  that  Christians  were  wont 
to  name  him  a  propheL  He  was,  moreover,  unnsnaUj  inqufsitiye  re- 
specting the  sacred  books.  At  the  request  of  Onenmns,  he  made  ex- 
tracts from  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Messianic  prophecies;  he 
also  made  out,  for  the  same  individual,  a  complete  list  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tament  canon,  which  is  still  extant  in  Eusebius,  Hist  Ecc.  IV.  26.  Hie 
testimonj  of  such  a  man  respecting  the  Apocaljpse,  is  not  onlj  very 
desirable,  but,  if  accessible,  must  be  of  gre^  weight 

He  has  given,  however,  no  list  of  the  New  Testament  writings;  for 
m  his  time,  thej  were  scarcely  brought  into  one  combined  volume. 
Eusebius,  after  mentioning  the  titles  of  various  books  which  Melito  had 
written,  adds  to  these  the  following  dedaradon :  xeu  ta  neQi  rov  dia^ 
IjoVt  xcu  t^g  u^fiOKoXv^fetag  'I<odppoVt  4:  26.  Critics  are  not  agreed, 
whether  this  is  the  title  of  one  book  or  of  two.  In  the  meantime,  Je- 
rome (CataL  24)  deariy  understands  the  passage  as  the  title  of  two 
books ;  for  he  renders  it  thus :  ^  De  diabolo  lil»Tun  unum,  de  Apocaljpai 
Joannis  librum  unum."  Had  Eusebius  repeated  ;rs^«  before  the  latter 
clause  of  his  expression,  it  would  have  clearly  meant  what  Jerome  sup- 
poses it  to  mean.  But  Jerome  may  have  seen  the  books  themselvesy 
and  thus  obtained  a  certain  knowledge.  ' 

In  the  meantime,  whether  two  books  or  one  be  meant,  the  substance 
of  the  testimony  is  the  same.  Now  as  Eusebius,  who  doubted  whether 
the  Apocalypse  was  an  apostolic  work,  was  always  on  the  watch  for 
anything  which  might  sustain  his  doubts,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  John  here  named  was,  in  his  view,  any  other  than  John 
the  apostle.  Had  there  fairly  been  room  for  a  surmise  that  John  the 
presbyter  was  meant,  he  would  surely  not  have  failed  to  note  it,  for  it 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  sustain  his  doubts.  The  vc^ce  of 
nearly  all  antiquity,  which  never  speaks  of  any  other  John  than  the 
apostle,  is  entirely  against  John  the  presbyter  here ;  and  this  Euselmis 
has  candidly  admitted,  by  his  silence  in  respect  to  the  subject 

Melito,  then,  a  learned,  curious,  and  critical  inquirer,  bishop  of  one 
of  the  churches  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  belonging  to  the  next 
generation  after  the  apostle  John,  wrote  a  commentary,  or  at  least  a 
treatise,  on  the  Apocalypse.  Would  he  have  done  this,  if  he  had  not 
regarded  the  book  as  genuine,  apostolic,  and  inspired  ?  The  probability 
it  against  such  a  supposition. 

(6)  Testimony  of  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch. 

This  writer  flourished  about  169 — 180.  Some  of  his  writings  still 
remain,  viz.  Libri  UL  ad  Autolycum.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  distinction.  ^  He  wrote  a  book,"  says  Euaebios  (Eoe. 
IV.U)f  <<a«iiBal  tfaa  }Mm9^ 9t  Bmntigmm, i^ ^  k^v^Jlm 
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tlww^  'Fwaffov  xixQ^M  fJUtQrvQiaig,  I  need  not  repeat  the  remarks 
already  made  on  the  nature  of  such  an  appeal.  That  John  the  apostle 
ii  here  meant,  and  that  the  testimony  of  the  Apocalypse  was  cited  hy 
Theophihis  as  Scripture,  is  quite  plain,  and  was  douhtlcss  felt  to  be  so 
bj  Eusebius ;  who  certainly  reports  the  matter  with  great  ingenuous- 


A  p&ssagc  in  the  ad  AutoL  IT.  28,  9a(fjnov  ^i  xai  dQaxfop  xaXelraif 
▼is*  Satan,  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Rev.  12:  9.  It  may  be  so ; 
but  the  imitation  is  not  exact  enough  to  render  it  certain. 

(7)  Testimony  of  Apollonias. 

This  person  was  a  distinguished  writer  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  close 
of  Cent  II.  He  wrote  a  book  against  the  Montanists,  from  which  Eu- 
sebius nuikes  long  extnu*ts,  Ecc.  Hist.  Y.  18.  This  historian  also  notes 
coDOeming  ApoUonius  and  his  book  :  Ki'xQrjat  df  xa}  fiaQTVQiaig  dno 
t^g  ^liouprov  u7toxuXvWt(og,  i.  e.  *  he  employs  testimony  from  the  Apo- 
oalypso  of  John.'  Wliat  Jolin  is  meant,  is  shown  by  the  next  clause : 
« And  he  relates  tliat  a  dead  person  was  rmsed  by  this  same  John, 
throagh  divine  power."  The  apostolic  power  of  working  miracles  is 
hereby  plainly  supposed.  Eusebius  evidently  thinks  of  no  other  John 
than  the  apostle. 

(6)  Testimony  of  Ircnaeus  bishop  of  Lyons. 

Inenaeus  was  among  the  most  renowned  of  the  early  fathers,  on  ao- 
oouDt  of  his  learning,  his  steadfastness,  and  his  zeal  for  the  truth.  He 
qipean  to  have  been  bom  not  far  from  tlie  beginning  of  Cent  IL,  pro- 
bdUy  at  Smyrna ;  and  when  a  youth  (nuii  av — h  nQcitji  ^XixieCt  Euseb. 
y.  JtO.  Iren.  Gont  Haer.  IIL  3),  he  was  a  hearer  of  Polycarp,  and,  as 
Jemne  avers  (epist  ad  Theodoram),  also  a  disciple  of  Papias.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  went  to  Home  with  Polycarp,  who  went  thither 
ia  Older  to  compose  the  Easter  controversy  when  Anicetus  was  bishop 
of  that  city.  -  We  find  him  afterwards  at  Lyons  in  France,  first  a  pres- 
byler,  and  then  a  bishop  after  the  death  of  Pothinus.  When  or  why 
jJm  transfer  of  abode  took  place,  we  have  no  certain  means  of  deter- 
miaing.  It  must  have  been  when  he  was  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
that  he  became  a  bishop.  He  wrote  his  great  work,  Contra  Haeretes^ 
tSier  this.  His  martyrdom  in  extreme  old  age  lias  been  asserted ;  but 
the  writers  of  Cent  HL  do  not  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  such 
aa  event 

The  importance  of  his  testimony  needs  no  illustration ;  and  this  tes- 
taoiony  we  have  in  sufficient  abundance.  I  will  give  some  leading  pas- 
which  will  serve  at  once  to  explain  and  confirm  the  others ;  after 
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which  I  shall  merely  give  references  to  other  passages,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition  of  the  same  views. 

In  Cont.  Haeres.  IV.  20.  II,  he  cites  at  length  Rev.  1:  12 — 16,  and 
prefaces  it  by  saying :  '*  Joannes  Domini  disci pulus  in  Apocalypsi  8»> 
cerdotalem  et  gloriosum  regni  ejus  ^ndens  adventuni,  inquit,"  etc     In 
V.  26  he  says  :  "  Significavit  Joannes  Domini  discipulus  in  Apocalypei, 
etc"  quoting  Rev.   17:  12  seq.     The  same  in  IV.  30.  4.     The  like  in 
IV.  21:  3.  V.  3o.  2.  V.  36.  3.     In  V.  30,  the  whole  strain  of  argument 
and  representation  is  based  upon  the  idea,  tluU;  John  the  apostle  wrote 
the  Apocalypse.     In  Euseb.  V.  8  and  III.  18,  there  is  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  some  of  these  testimonies.     And  that  no  other  John,  tlian  the 
author  of  the  Go3i)el,  is  the  /iw^jyrjy?  rov  xvqIov  who  is  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Irenaeus,  none  can  doubt,  who  are  familiar  with  the  writingi 
of  this  father.     Of  any  other  John  than  this,  in  the  apostolic  ages,  he 
knows,  or  at  least  says,  nothing.     And  although  he  never  speaks  of 
John  by  calling  him  the  evangelist  or  apostle,  but  names  him  John  ths 
disciple  or  simply  John ;  yet  he  has  given  us  the  key  to  unlock  Kis 
meaning  in  these  cases  with  certainty ;  for  in  III.  1,  he  says :  "  Postea 
Johannes,  discipulus  Domini,  et  ipse  edidit  Evangclium."     In  V.  30  is 
a  passage,  before  adverted  to,  which  speaks  too  plainly  to  be  misunder- 
stood.    Irenaeus  introduces  the  passage  respecting  the  number  of  the 
beast,  which  is  found  in  Rev.  13:  18.     Instead  of  666,  he  says  that 
some  copies  of  his  time  read  616.     *  The  former/ 4ie  goes  on  to  say, 
*  is  found  iv  nuai  cfnovdaiot^  xal  dnx^aoig  dvnyQUfpois,  i.  e.  in  all  cor- 
rect and  ancient  Codices.'     It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  very  next  gen- 
eration after  the  death  of  John,  a  difference  of  copies  had  already  taken 
place  in  regard  to  this  number,  and  tliat  one  class  of  Mss.  had  already 
become  ancient,  in  the  estimation  of  Irenaeus.     This  shows,  then,  not 
only  the  circulation  of  the  AjK)calypse  among  the  churches,  but  its  very 
early  circulation  ;  and,  if  the  Mss.  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Irenaeus'  neigh- 
borhood be  here  meant,  it  shows  its  wide  circulation.     Nor  is  this  alL 
Irenaeus  tells  how  the  true  reading  may  be  still  further  ascertained: 
MaQTVQOvrrtxiv  avrojv  ixtipcov  7<av  xaz'  oiiuv  top  'loidvvtpf  «flD^axorcof, 
i.  e.  *  Those  very  persons  bear  testimony  to  it,  who  have  seen  John 
face  to  face.'     What  John  ?     A  subsequent  passage  (§  8)  tells  us : 
"  For  if  it  [the  name  of  the  beast]  ought  to  be  openly  declared  at  the 
present  time,  di  ixetrov  iiv  foQS&tj  rov  xnt  rrjv  .'4noxa}jy\i}W  aon^eexoro;, 
i.  e.  then  it  would  have  been  spoken  by  him  who  saw  the  Apocalypse." 
The  John  in  question,  then,  is  he  who  saw  the  apocalyptic  vision,  who, 
as  he  has  spoken  out  other  things  in   his  book,  would  have  s()oken  out 
the  mystenous  name  in  question,  if  it  had  been  proper  to  do  so ;  and 
this  is  the  same  John  who  was  seen  by  those  that  bore  testimony  to  the 
correct  reading,  i.  e.  666.     This  concatenation  is  inevitable ;  and  it  set? 
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ties  the  question,  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of 
Irenaeus  is  coucerned. 

Lueke,  however,  finds  two  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  testimony  of 
Irenaeus  ;  *  first,  we  do  not  know  on  what  t^unds  this  father  formed 
his  opinion,  i.  e.  whether  he  merely /ollowed  the  current  supposition  of 
the  day,  that  the  apostle  John  wrote  the  hook,  or  whether  he  made  in- 
quiry of  such  men  as  Polycarp  and  Papias ;  and  secondly,  Irenaeus  has 
erred  in  respect  to  tlie  time  when  the  lxK)k  was  written,  and  why  may 
ke  not  have  erred,  too,  as  to  its  author  ?'  But  does  not  Irenaeus,  in  the 
pMsage  just  cited  ahove,  show  that  he  had  not  heen  negligent  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  personal  accpiaintances  of  John  ?  Does  not  the  nature  of 
the  case  speak  for  it^idf,  when  he  tells  us  with  what  enthusiasm  he 
heard  Polycarp,  in  his  youth,  and  how  deeply  every  word  he  said  was 
engraven  upon  his  memory  ?  See  in  £useh.  V.  20.  How  could  a  man 
capable  of  writing  the  Contra  Haere$€$,  have  been  so  grossly  negligent 
of  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  ?  I  know  well,  indeed, 
that  all  this  is  possible  ;  but  is  it  probable  ?  Does  it  accord  well  with 
what  we  know  of  Irenaeus  ?  And  if  the  testimony  to  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament  is  to  be  scanned  by  such  rules  as  are  applied  to 
this  case,  is  there  a  single  book  which  can  stand  ?  Not  one.  Should 
we  not  do  now  in  the  present  case,  what  we  must  justify  in  other  cases  ? 
And  if  so,  we  need  not  ask  for  any  more. 

As  to  the  second  allegation  of  Liicke,  viz.  that  Irenaeus  has  erred  re- 
specting the  time  when  the  A[K)calypse  was  written,  and  so  is  not  to  be 
kwked  upon  as  a  trust- worthy  witness ;  one  might  reply  in  Liicke*s  own 
words,  when  he  is  defending  the  passage  in  Justin,  cited  above,  from  the 
Uke  assault :  ''  Whoever  errs  once,  or  even  many  times,  does  not  there- 
fere  err  always,  and  at  ail  times,"  p.  277.  But  setting  aside  this  just 
remark,  some  other  considerations  deserve  our  notice.  I  have  already 
given  above  (pp.  281,  282),  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  natural  and  proba- 
ble solution  of  the  cause  of  Irenaeus*s  error.  The  point  of  time  when 
the  Apocalypse  was  written,  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial one,  at  the  period  when  this  writer  lived  ;  John  survived  two  (>erse- 
cations;  these  were  only  some  twenty-iivc  years  apai*t;  banishment 
probably  accompanied  both ;  the  last  of  them  preceded,  by  about  a  cen- 
torj,  the  time  when  Irenaeus  wrote ;  and  unless  Irenaeus,  in  his  youth, 
had  fastened  upon  the  point  of  time  as  a  matter  of  critical  inquiry,  he 
might,  in  the  sequel,  make  out  his  opinion  merely  from  the  book  itself 
as  it  lay  before  him.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  well-grounded  doubt 
that  he  did  so ;  and  consequently  we  have  an  opinion  here  which  is  de- 
pendent on  his  exegesis.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  Irenaeus,  that  his  interpretations  were  not  always 
QDder  the  control  of  sound  hermeneutical  principles.    Not  a  little  of  his 
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exegesis  is  ancritiGal ;  and  some  of  it  is  absolutely  repulsive,  hj  reason 
of  its  visionary  phantasies  and  conceits.  But  the  point  whether  the 
Apocal3rpse  was  an  apostolic  and  accredited  book,  was  a  very  difibvnt 
matter.  Let  any  one  turn  to  the  index  of  Scripture  quotadons  in  Mas« 
suet's  edition  of  Irenaeus,  and  see  with  what  frequency  he  has  quoted 
the  Apocalypse.  The  bare  inspection  will  convince  him  how  deeply 
Irenaeus  reverenced  the  book  in  question.  We  know  well,  also,  that 
he  did  so,  because  he  regarded  it  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  John.* 
On  the  whole,  if  the  matter  before  us  were  one  of  mere  critical  skill 
and  judgment,  I  am  ready  to  confess,  that  we  could  not  depend  modi 
on  the  opinion  of  Irenaeus,  who  sometimes  errs  egregiously  in  this  re- 
BpecL  But  as  it  is,  or  at  least  as  it  was  in  his  time,  a  mere  matter  of 
historical  inquiry ;  as  he  was  familiar  with  the  personal  friends  of  John ) 
as,  at  all  events,  he  must  know  the  common  and  prevalent  views  of  the 
churches  in  respect  to  the  authorship  of  tlie  Apocalypse ;  we  may  £Bdrij 
repose  a  good  degree  of  confidence  in  his  representataons  that  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  point  in  question. 

(9)  Tcitimony  of  the  epiiUe  of  Vienne  and  Lyoni. 

The  epistle  in  question  was  written  by  the  churches  just  mentioned^ 
L  e.  in  their  name,  during  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  about 
177.  It  was  addressed  to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Phrygpai 
Euscbius  has  inserted  it  at  length,  in  his  Hist.  Ecc.  V.  1. 

Concerning  Vettius  Epagathus  it  says,  thai  **  lie  was  a  genuine  disci- 
ple of  Christ,  dxokov^^djv  t(p  aQvtq)  onov  tip  vnay^  ;*'  which  last  phrase 
is  found  in  liev.  14:  4.  (p.  15G,  edit.  Vales).  In  the  same  epistle  (p.  1^9), 
it  is  said  of  tlic  aged  Pothiuus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  wlien  tiikcii  before  the 
tribunal  which  was  to  condenm  hiui,  ttiat  oiv  uviov  6vzo<i  tov  /(iurov, 
anedldov  tiiv  xakljv  fiOQTVQtuv,  i.  e.  ^  as  if  he  were  Christ  himself,  he 
gave  a  good  testimony  ;*  alluding  probably  to  Rev.  1:  5  or  4^:  14.  On 
p.  165  may  be  found  another  probable  quotation,  in  the  same  epistle^ 
from  Rev.  22:  11 ;  Iva  ^  YQ(i(pfl  nXtjnoiO'Q  6  avo^io<i  dvofiijadna  hij  xai 

0  dixaiog  dM(uo!y&tJTOD  hi.     Possibly,  in  the  second  instance  above, 

1  Tim.  6: 13  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  and  in  the  tliird, 
Dan.  12:  10.  But  the  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  are  both  nearer  to 
the  expressions  in  the  epistle  of  the  churches,  tlian  to  those  last  named. 

Not  improbably  Irenaeus  himself  wrote  the  epistle  in  questiou.     If  so^ 


*  I  give  a  list  of  passages  quoted,  many  of  which  are  quite  long,  and  euibraoe 
even  a  whole  paragraph  ;  Rev.  1:  \2  seq,,  p.  ^£S  in  Massuet's  edition.  1:  13,  p. 
244.  1:  17,  18,  p.  256.  3:  7,  p.  253.  4:  7,  p.  liM).  5:  G,  p.  256.  6:  2,  p.  258.  11:  19, 
p.  252.  12:  2  seq.  (nearly  the  whole  chapter),  p.  32C.  17:  8,  p.  330.  17:  12  seq.,  p. 
323.  19: 11  seq.,  p.  256.  19: 20,  p.  326.  20: 6,  p.  334.  20: 11  seq.,  p.  33&  81: 1  seq., 
p.  336.  21:  3,  p.  f&i.  20:  5,6,  p.  336. 
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il  irould  add  nothing  important  to  the  list  of  testimony.  But  even  on 
ttis  ground,  it  would  serve  to  show  the  usual  familiarity  of  the  churches 
with  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  credit  in  which  it  was  held.  The  pas- 
Mges  in  question  do  not,  indeed,  speak  directly  of  John  as  the  author  of 
liie  Apocalypse,  hut  they  do  speak  as  if  the  clauses  quoted  were  oon- 
adered  as  belonging  to  the  Scriptures. 

(10)  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

This  celebrated  writer  flourished  at  Alexandria,  from  192  to  near  220. 
Although  many  of  his  writings  are  extant,  sUll  the  references  in  them 
to  the  Apocalypse  are  not  frequent. 

'  There  is  no  good  ground  for  doubt,  from  anything  which  is  found  in 
Ub  works,  that  he  received  and  admitted  the  Apocalypse  as  a  work  of 
John  the  apostle.  Thus  in  Strom.  IV.  4  he  says,  when  speaking  of 
Aee  righteous  man,  that  '<  he  shall  sit  among  the  twenty-four  tlux>nes, 
judging  the  peoj^e,  eSg  gti^ir  iv  t^  AnonakiipH  ^Itaivtfig ;"  the  like  in 
Strom.  VL  Referring  to  the  white  robe  mentioned  in  Dan.  7:  9,  he 
'atjs,  that  Christ  was  seen  in  vision  as  having  a  like  robe ;  and  then  he 
adds :  xcu  j/  jinoHokv^plg  qit^i  *  EJdop  rag  tpv^ag  tdip  fAeftaQTVQtjxotesfv 
vnoMCTOi  Tov  ^vcuMrtr^QtoVy  xiu  ido^tj  ixaatqy  otoXij  levx^'  which 
plainly  comes  from  Rev.  6:  9,  11,  p.  201,  Wirceb.  edit  On  p.  528  he 
qqotes,  with  an  eiQtirai  ydo,  Rev.  22:  12.  Another  passage  (from  p. 
S07)  has  frequently  been  quoted  and  relied  upon,  as  vouching  for  the 
opa9toHc  testimony  of  the  A|Kx;alypse,  vix.  ^'  And  the  twelve  gates  of 
(he  heavenly  city,  like  the  twelve  precious  stones  [Rev.  21:  19  seq.], 
we  regard  as  indicating  the  excellence  of  the  grace  of  apostolic  declara- 
Ikm.^  I  conceive  the  idea  of  this  passage  to  be,  that  the  twelve  pre- 
cious stones  are  an  emblem  of  the  messages  of  grace  delivered  by  the 
twelve  apostles.  If  this  is  correct,  it  exempts  tlie  passage  from  the  class 
«f  direct  testimonies  to  the  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  places  it  only 
among  those  passages,  which  show  that  it  was  a  book  to  which  Clement 
made  most  respectful  appeal. 

Merkd,  indeed,  ranks  Clement  among  the  opposers  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, because,  as  he  avers,  '  he  cites  the  Apocalypse  without  adding 
nything  to  show  its  authenticity.'  But  so  docs  he  also  cite  the  Gospel, 
and  first  epistle  of  John ;  e.  g.  Paed.  IIL  13,  xcei  aiiog  iXaafiig  i<ni 
JB^  tAf  afutQtitot  ^fitav  [1  John  2:  2],  <Sg  qitiaw  6  'leodpv^.  So  in 
Strom.  IL  So,  too,  Clement  often  cites  Paul  and  Peter,  without  nam* 
lag  them  apoitUt.  Notliing  can  be  established  from  the  mere  manner 
of  quotation.  Clement  also  cites  many  apoctyphai  books,  and  some- 
lines  even  calls  them  yQatp^,  But  so  any  pious  writing,  which  circula- 
ted among  the  churches  of  the  primitive  age,  was  called ;  while  ^Xia 
appropriated  to  the  Scripturee  as  such.    It  is  the  kind  of  auAarUif 
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which  ClemeDt  attributes  to  the  books,  rather  than  his  manner  of  quo- 
tation, which  is  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  case  before  us.  And 
in  respect  to  this,  I  see  nothing  to  show  that  he  did  not  quote  the 
Apocalypse  in  the  highest  sense.  When  he  attributes  the  work  to 
John^  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt,  that  he  meant  John 
the  apoBile. 

(11)  Testimony  of  TertuUian. 

This  animated  and  often  truly  eloquent  writer  flourished  at  Carthage, 
about  199 — 220.  He  was  bom  in  that  city,  and  bred  up  in  the  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  of  philosophy  and  the  Roman  law, 
and  possessed  extensive  information,  lie  was  somewhat  enthusiastic 
in  his  feelings,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  inclined  to  the  defence  of 
the  Montanists.  Of  this  sect  more  must  be  said  in  the  sequel.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here,  that  they  were  strenuous  assertors  of  OhiUatnu  It  has 
been  said,  in  order  to  detract  from  the  weight  of  ^ertullian's  testiniony» 
that  his  Montanism  influenced  him  in  deciding  so  strongly  in  favour  ^ 
the  Apocalypse.  But  we  shall  see,  that  inr  this  respect  his  opinion 
was  the  same  before  he  became  a  Montanist  as  afterwards. 

The  declarations  of  TertuUian  arc  so  frequent  and  plain,  that  no 
doubt  can  possibly  remain  as  to  his  belief.  Thus,  in  Advers.  Marcio- 
nem.  III.  14,  he  says :  ^^  Nam  et  apostolus  Joannes  in  Apocalypei  en- 
sem  describit  ex  ore  Dei  prodeuntem,  bis  acutum,  pracacutum,  etc" 
i.  e.  he  refers  to  liev.  1:  IG.  Again  (ib.  §  24),  s{)eakiug  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  he  says :  ^^  Hanc  et  Ezekicl  novit,  et  apastolus  Joatmes  vi- 
dit;"  Rev.  21:  2.  In  De  Pudicitia,  cap.  li),  he  speaks  of  the  send- 
mcnts  of  Paul  and  John,  and  in  so  doing  he  (juotes  largely  from  the 
Apocalypse,  as  containing  the  expression  of  Jolm's  views.  In  De  Re- 
surrect, c.  25,  he  appeals  to  Rev.  G:  9,  respecting  the  souls  of  the  mar- 
tyrs as  asking  for  retribution  on  tlie  (>ersecutor3  of  the  church,  and  also 
to  various  other  passages  in  the  A|)ocalypse,  and  cites  them  as  Scrip- 
ture. In  c.  27  of  the  same,  he  speaks  of  the  mention  of  the  saints' 
vestments  in  the  Scriptures,  and  then  cites  Rev.  14:  4  as  an  instance, 
and  calls  it  Apocalypsis  Johannis.  De  Anima  c.  8,  he  says :  ^'  Sic 
Joannes  in  Spiritu  Dei  factus,  animas  martyrum  conspicit;"  viz.  as 
related  in  Rev.  G:  9.  In  c.  9  of  the  same  treatise,  he  speaks  of  John 
as  having  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  In  Praescriptt  UaereU  c  46,  he 
speaks  of  the  heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans  as  condemned  in  the  ApoccdypWj 
by  the  most  weighty  authority  of  the  sentence  of  the  Lord,  quoting  Rev. 
2:  6.  In  Advers.  Judaeos  c.  9,  he  speaks  of  Babylon  as  exhibiting  a 
figure  of  the  Roman  city,  apud  Joannem  nostrum  ;  by  which,  of  course, 
he  means  tlie  apostle  John,  and  adverts  to  Rev.  xvii.  In  De  Corona 
jyiilitisy  c  Id)  he  says :  <<  From  the  inhabitation  of  that  Babylon  we  are 
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mnoTcd,  tn  Apoeaiypsi  Joannis  f*  sec  Rer.  18:  4.  In  c.  15  of  the 
same  treatise,  he  says :  *•*•  Nam  et  reges  nos  Deo  et  Patri  suo  fecit 
Christus  Jesus ;"  Rev.  1:  6. 

It  were  easy  to  ailduco  many  more  passages  of  the  like  nature ;  hut 
it  is  su]>erfluous.  Everywhere  in  TertuUian,  in  his  writings  before  and 
after  his  Montanism,  he  refers  to  the  A[)oealypse  as  Scripture,  and  as 
the  work  of  John ;  and  of  John  the  apostle^  too,  for  he  knows  nothing  of 
any  other  John  in  the  primitive  age.  Once  he  merely  adverts  to  the 
fact)  that  Mareion  declined  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  book  ;  Advers. 
Mare.  IV.  5.  But  he  seems  not  to  think  his  denial  worth  controversy ; 
and  apparently  so  from  the  feeling,  that  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
danger  from  such  an  unreasonable  proposition.  If  there  had  been  any 
controversy  of  this  kind,  when  he  wrote  his  books  against  Murcion, 
which  seemed  in  any  degroe  threatening  to  the  credit  of  the  Apocalypse, 
TertuUian  was  one  of  the  last  men  not  to  have  noticed  it  and  entered 
warmly  into  it.  It  is  evident  that  he  never  thought  of  serious  opi)osi- 
tion  to  the  book,  unless  when  he  viewed  the  matter  simply  in  reference 
to  Mareion.  Some  op[K)sition  did  arise  on  the  part  of  the  Alogi  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  his  day ;  but  his  book  (de  Ecsta^^i)  in  defence  of  the  Montan- 
lats  has  perished,  and  we  know  not  what  he  may  have  said  there  concern* 
ing  the  Apocalypse.  lie  s[>caks  of  this  book  in  all  his  works  now  ex- 
tant, as  one  about  which  the  church  had  decided. 

As  to  the  weight  of  Tertullian's  testimony,  nothing  more  need  be 
said,  than  that  it  shows  what  the  general  opinion  of  the  churches  was, 
ttt  the  time  when  he  lived.  This  opinion  of  necessity  rested  on  earlier 
tradition.  The  once  living  witnesses,  the  apostolic  men,  were  all  dead. 
But  TertuUian,  in  his  argument  against  heretics,  everywhere  urges 
"with  much  strenuousness  the  uniform  traditionary  doctrines  and  views 
of  the  churches.  We  have  no  room  for  supposing,  in  res()ect  to  the 
point  before  us,  tliat  he  did  not  accord  with  the  all  but  universal  opinion 
of  the  Christian  church.  The  Alogi  of  liis  day  he  could  not  regard  as 
■eriously  disturbing  the  harmony  of  this  opinion,  since  they  went  the 
extravagant  length  of  rejecting  idl  the  writings  of  John.  Liicke  sug- 
gests, by  way  of  parrying  the  force  of  Tertullian's  testimony,  that  '  we 
cannot  conclude  from  the  state  and  manner  of  it,  tliat  there  were,  at  tliat 
time,  no  objections  against  the  Apocalypse  of  a  historical  nature,  nor 
that  TertuUian  put  the  tradition  which  he  held,  to  a  thorough  test  of 
examination.'  It  is  true,  indeed,  we  cannot  vouch  for  it,  that  TertuUian 
knew  everything  about  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  nor 
that  he  made  scrupulous  and  critical  examinations  of  tradhion.  But 
how  many  of  all  the  Christian  fathers  are  there,  for  whom  we  can  give 
snch  vouchers  ?  AVe  must  go  down  even  to  Origen  and  Jerome  for 
critical  examinations ;  unless  indeed  we  recognize  Melito  as  having 
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porfbnned  such  a  task.  Yet  what  had  Origen  and  Jerome  to  rely  upoot 
except  the  tradition  of  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  men  ?  So  far  as 
mere  matter  of  fact  is  concerned,  e.  g.  whctlier  this  or  that  tradition  ex- 
isted and  to  what  extent,  Tertullian  is  a  creditable  witness ;  as  credible, 
fiur  aught  I  can  see,  as  they.  He  was  not  an  ignorant  nor  an  obscure 
man.  He  knew  extensively  what  had  been  done,  and  was  doing,  among 
Christians ;  and  when  he  testifies  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has,  re- 
specting the  Apocalypse,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  his  testimony  is  not 
valid.  It  does  not,  and  cannot  prove  directly  and  in  an  apodictic  way^ 
that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse ;  but  it  shows  that  the  churches  as  a 
body,  about  a  century  after  his  death,  believed  that  he  wrote  it,  and  at- 
tributed it  to  him.  And  this  is  all  which  Tertullian,  or  any  subsequent 
writer,  can  be  considered  as  proving. 

(12)  Other  early  witnenei. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  early  Latin  version  which  Jerome 
corrected  and  amended,  was  made  in  the  second  century.  Augustine 
speaks  of  the  old  Latin  versions  as  being  made  pnmisjtdei  tempon^fis, 
Doctr.  Christ  U.  11.  Cassiodonis  (Instt.  div.  Litt.  IL  p.  516),  speak- 
ing of  the  ancient  form  of  the  Vulgate,  reckons  up  the  number  and  order 
of  the  New  Testament  books  comprised  in  it,  and  mentions  Apocaf^/pns 
Johannis  as  the  last. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hennas  is  appealed  to  by  Lardner  and  C.  F. 
Schmid,  as  containing  passages  built  upon  the  Apocalypse ;  but  I 
cannot  recognize,  in  any  of  them,  a  sufficient  similarity  to  authorize  us 
to  count  u|)on  them.     See  in  Schmidii  Hist  Ant  Can.  p.  298. 

C.  F.  Schmid,  (Ofienbarung  Joliannis,  pp.  238  seq.),  has  also  i^ 
pealed  to  the  Recognitions  of  Clement  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
moreover,  to  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs ;  but  in  neither 
case  do  the  passages  produced  by  him  bear  any  certain  evidence  of 
apocalyptic  origin.     Mere  resemblance  is  not  identity. 

llie  Latin  Fragment  of  some  writer,  who  must  have  lived  not  far 
from  A.  D.  200,  published  by  Muratori  in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  (HI.  p.  854), 
beyond  all  question  acknowledges  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalyse. 
Of  this  book  the  author  si>eaks  thus :  '<  Apocalypsis  etiam  Johannis  et 
Petri  tantum  recipimus,  quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  ecdesia  no- 
lunt ;  i.  e.  as  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John  and  Peter,  we  admit  only 
[them]  ;  which  [last]  some  of  ours  are  unwilling  to  have  read  in  the 
church."  Before  this,  the  same  Fragment  says,  respecting  John :  "  Et 
Johannes  enim  in  Apocalypsi  licet  septem  ecclesiis  scribat,  tamen  omni- 
bus dicit,  etc"     Vide  Schmid's  Offenb.  etc.  p.  101  seq. 
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(13)  HippoIytUB,  lo-called  bishop  of  Portas  Romanui. 

That  there  was  a  bishop  of  this  name,  who  was  the  author  of  nume- 
roiu  writings  somewhat  distinguished,  is  clear  not  only  from  the  testi- 
mtmj  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  in  the  year  1551  a  statue  of  him 
wms  dug  up  at  Rome,  filled  with  various  inscriptions,  and  among  them  a 
Citalogpie  of  his  works ;  see  in  the  preface  to  Fabridns'  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippolytus.  £usebius  and  Jerome,  it  would  seem,  were  igno- 
rant of  his  place  of  residence.  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  and  G.  Syncellus, 
name  Partus  Ronianus,  This  some  have  placed  in  Arabia ;  some  in 
Africa ;  others  at  Ostia  near  Rome.  The  influence  which  this  bishop 
had  at  Rome,  and  the  fact  tliat  his  statue  was  found  there,  make  the  last 
ooojecture  altogether  the  more  probable  one.  So  the  Chronicon  Pas- 
chale:  imifxoTtog  rov  xaXovfiepov  IIoqxov,  nXt^ffiop  t^^  'Pdfiijg,  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  Origen,  and  is  said  by  Photius  (Cod.  121)  to  have 
beea  a  disciple  of  Irenacus. 

There  can  be  no  ground  of  doubt,  tliat  he  held  to  the  divine  authority 
of  the  A|)Ocalypse,  nor  that  he  maintiuned  its  Johannean  origin.  Had 
this  been  otherwise,  Eusebius,  or  some  of  the  ancients,  would  scarcely 
have  failed  to  detect  it,  and  to  say  something  concerning  it.  But  we 
need  not  rely  merely  upon  this.  In  the  work  of  Hippolytus  De  Aritichri§-' 
ia^  f  36,  he  says,  **  He  [John],  when  he  was  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  iqa 
ammukpxffif  fivffTtjQicof  qp^ixrcJr,  i.  e.  sees  the  Revelation  of  awful  mys- 
teries, declaring  which  he  abundantly  instructs  others.  Tell  me,  bless- 
ed John,  apostle  and  disciple  of  the  Lord,  what  thou  didst  see  and  hear 
respecting  Babylon."  Immediately  he  recites  the  whole  of  Rev.  xvii. 
and  xviiL  as  exhibiting  the  testimony  of  the  apostle.  Again,  in  §  47,  he 
cHes  several  verses  from  Rev.  xi.,  introducing  them  with  Xtyei  ^Jfoapptjg, 
In  I  48,  prefaced  by  Ityei  yoQ  ^Jadfrr^gf  he  cites  the  last  half  of  Rev. 
jSL  In  §  50  he  cites  Rev.  13:  18,  introducing  it  with  ktyei  yiiQ  6  itQO- 
fifft^S  xai  dnoinoXog,  In  §  60,  he  cites  a  large  portion  of  Rev.  xii., 
premising  ^Joidvpf^g  ap^ai  In  §  65,  he  quotes  Rev.  20:  6,  and  assigns 
the  words  to  John ;  and  again  he  quotes  Rev.  22:  15,  with  a  'Jfodwptjg 
UfWL     He  adverts,  in  §  6,  to  Rev.  5:  5  ;  and  in  §  29,  to  Rev.  17:  9. 

There  can  be  no  good  ground  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  work. 
Jerome  names  it  among  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  Catal.  61 ;  and  Pho- 
tins  also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  books  of  Hippolytus  which  he  had 
read.  The  matter  and  manner  speak  for  its  genuineness.  Moreover, 
a  lai^  fragment  of  Hippolytus  Cont.  Noetum  exhibits  the  same  views 
respecting  the  Apocalypse.  In  §  15  of  this  fragment,  he  speaks  of  what 
John  says  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  quotes  several  verses  from  Rev.  vi. 
Opfft.  Hippol.  p.  241,  edit.  Fabric. 

Besides  all  this,  Hippolytus  wrote  a  work  nB^i  rev  xara  ^ItairvTjp  ev- 
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ayyeh'ov  xai  anoxaXviltefogy  as  appears  from  Jerome  (Catal.  61),  and 
from  the  inscription  on  his  statue  found  at  Rome.  Probably  this  was 
a  Commentary ;  and  on  this  ground  it  was  appealed  to  by  Andreas  and 
Arethas,  at  the  beginning  of  their  Commentaries.  Possibly  it  was  a 
defence  of  the  books  of  John  against  the  attacks  of  the  AlogL  But  the 
fact  that  Hippolytus  wrote  many  commentaries,  as  Jerome  testifies, 
(who  also  names  many  of  them,  Catal.  Gl),  renders  it  more  probable 
that  the  work  in  question  was  a  CoinmerUary,  His  work  De  ArUichrU" 
tOy  from  which  the  citations  above  are  taken,  is,  indeed,  little  else  than 
a  Commentary  on  Daniel  and  John.  Asseman  (Bib.  Orient  III.  p.  15) 
produces  the  words  of  £bed  Jesu,  asserting  that  "  Hippolytus  wrote  a 
defence  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Jolm  the  apostle  and  evangelist." 

Considered  as  the  [)upil  of  Ircnaeus  (Photius  Cod.  121),  and  as  the 
author  of  many  Commentaries  on  various  books  of  Scripture,  and  of 
other  learned  works  ;  taking  also  into  view  the  fact  respecting  the  sto- 
tue,  erected  to  his  memory  as  a  token  of  high  respect ;  we  must  regard 
the  zeal  of  Hippolytus  for  the  Ajiocalypse  as  good  evidence  of  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  apostolic  authority  of  the  book.  There  is  only  one 
intervening  link,  moreover,  between  him  and  the  contemporaries  of  John 
himself.  Ilip]X)lytus  may,  like  all  the  writers  of  his  day,  have  been  but 
an  inditferent  expositor  of  the  symbols  and  tropes  of  the  prophetic  books  \ 
but  this  does  not  prejudice  his  testimony  as  to  the  main  fact  b<;fore  us. 
Doubt  has  indeed  been  suggested,  whether  his  De  Antichri$to  is  genu- 
ine. But  Mill,  who  seems  to  doubt  all  the  other  works  published  as 
his,  inclines  to  concede  its  genuineness ;  Prol.  in  Nov.  Test.  The 
great  body  of  the  learned  have  admitted  it.  Besides,  Andreas  (on  Rev. 
13:  1.  12:  18,  and  17:  10)  appeals  to  this  work.  On  the  whole,  it  must 
be  reckless  criticism  that  can  scornfully  set  it  aside.  The  strength  ci 
Hippolytus'  conviction  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  noted.  There  is  no 
proof  that  he  was  inclined  to  Montanism,  so  that  he  might  be  partial  to 
the  book  on  this  ground.  His  intimacy  with  Origen  forbids  this  suppo- 
sition. His  views,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  exami- 
nation and  of  the  influenc^e  of  the  times  upon  him.  We  cannot  well 
suppose  that  he  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  AjX)calypse,  or  a  treatise 
in  defence  of  it,  and  yet  did  not  examine  at  all  the  question  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  book. 

(14)  Testimony  of  Origen. 

Wliatever  may  be  said  in  respect  to  any  individual  of  the  preceding 
witnesses,  in  the  way  of  derogating  from  his  testimony,  there  is  at  least 
no  room  for  anything  of  this  nature  in  regard  to  Origen.  No  one  of  all 
the  Christian  fathers  had  so  much  of  zeal  purely  critical  as  Origen,  and 
none  pushed  studies  of  this  nature  so  far.  He  dosed  his  astonishing 
and  useful  labours  near  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  having  lived  to 
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•  good  old  age.  He  was,  at  all  events,  no  Millenarian,  and  could  not 
have  been  influenced  by  any  sectarian  views  of  this  sort  in  bis  judgment 
lespecting  the  A|>ocalyp8e.  His  testimony,  therefore,  has  all  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it,  which  was  possible  at  the  time  in  which  he  liv- 
ed ;  for  he  made  researches  respecting  the  Canon  of  both  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New,  such  as  had  not  before  been  made,  and  in  many 
respects  with  peculiar  advantages.  He  was  bom  and  educated  at  Alex- 
andria, where  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  his  religious  teacher,  and 
Ammonius  Saccas,  (as  some  have  supposed,  but  without  good  evidence), 
ins  master  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  He  lived  many  years  in  Pales- 
tine. And  to  all  his  other  qualifications  he  added  that  of  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 

It  would  be  useless  to  extract  a  large  number  of  passages  from  his 
writings,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm  his  testimony.  Some  two  or 
three  will  suffice  ;  with  references  to  others,  which  may  be  consulted  if 
the  reader  pleases. 

Eusebius  (Hist.  £cc.  YI.  25)  has  presented  one  from  Origen's  Ex- 
pomtion  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  in  which  this  great  critic  has  given 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations. What  is  to  our  present  puri30se  runs  as  follows :  **  What 
shall  be  said  of  him  who  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  viz.  John  ? 
He  has  left  us  one  Cxospel,  confessing  that  he  could  compose  so  many, 
that  the  world  couM  not  contain  them  ;  and  he,  moreover,  wrote  also  the 
Apocalypse,  being  commanded  to  keep  silence  and  not  write  what  the 
seven  thunders  uttered."  In  his  Commentary  on  John,  Origen  says  : 
ff^iP  ovv  iv  TJ/  ^ino^aXixpH  6  tov  Ze[itdaiov  ^/(odiiffj^,  i.  e.  *  John,  the 
•on  of  2>ebedee  says,  in  the  Apocalypse.'  Again,  in  Commentary  in 
Matthew,  he  says :  '^  The  king  of  the  Romans,  as  tradition  teaches, 
condemned  John,  who  bore  testimony  on  account  of  the  word  of  truth, 
to  the  island  of  Patmos.  John,  moreover,  teaches  what  concerns  liis 
testimony,  not  saying  who  condemned  him ;  for  he  speaks  thus  in  the 
Apocalypse :  'Eydi  ^[(ouvvqg,  6  ddtkq)o^  vfimy,  xal  avyxoivoovo^  if  rj 
^lixpeif  X.  r.  X*  [Rev.  1:  9]  ...  .  xal  eoLXB  t!^  JfnoxdXvxfuv  Iv  rj  y/;(y(j) 
t9^it9Qt^xeyaif  i.  e.  and  he  seems  to  have  seen  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
island,"  pp.  300,  303,  edit.  Wirceb.  Other  passages  to  the  like  purpose 
may  be  found  in  0pp.  I.  pp.  34,  58,  755.  IL  pp.  169,  347,  473,  525, 
682.  m.  pp.  60,  63,  75,  105,  405,  406,  408,  555,  719,  720,  867,  869, 
909,  947,  961.     Nor  ai-e  these  all. 

One  circumstance  respecting  Origen  deserves  well  to  be  noted.  In 
an  the  numerous  instances  in  which  he  has  mentioned  and  quoted  the 
Apocalypse,  not  one  word  escapes  him,  to  signify  that  there  is  any 
^oimd  of  doubt  respecting  its  genuineness.  How  comes  this  ?  So  he 
ibm  noty  in  respect  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    While  he  is  per- 
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fuaded  that  it  is  PaulUne,  he  still  lets  us  know  that  there  were  difficol' 
lies  in  respect  to  this  qaestion.  Bat  not  so,  in  regard  to  the  Apocalpjse. 
And  yet  he  must  have  known  of  the  opposition  made  to  John's  Gospel 
and  Apocaljrpse,  on  the  part  of  the  Alogi,  if  not  (to  the  latter)  on  the 
part  of  Caius  at  Rome.  But  not  a  word  escapes  lum  concerning  them. 
LQcke  himself  concedes  (p.  315),  that  he  has  said  nothing  of  an  j  doahts ; 
and  this  becaase  he  probably  regarded  them  as  too  insignificant  to  be 
mentioned.  It  must  have  been  for  some  such  reason ;  for  Origen  was 
not  the  man  to  conceal  diffloulties  which  are  formidable  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  Alogi,  although  they  made  some  noise  and  bustle  in  their 
day,  were,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  too  limited  in  their  numbers 
and  too  circumscribed  in  their  influence  to  be  noticed  by  Origen^  as  it 
concerns  the  matter  before  us.  He  sympathised  with  them,  indeed,  in 
respect  to  opposition  against  Mankmitm  ;  but  he  did  not,  like  them,  re- 
ject the  Apocalypse  of  John. 

The  facts  just  stated  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the 
aHeged  opposition  of  Caius  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  How  could 
Origen  fail  to  notice  the  opinion  of  so  considerable  a  man  ?  Bat  of 
this,  more  in  the  sequel. 

(15)  Testimony  of  Nepot  and  Coracion. 

These  persons  were  officers  in  the  church,  and  lived  in  Egypt,  near 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Nepos  was  a  strong  Millenarian,  and 
Coracion  joined  him,  and  even  outdid  him,  in  exalting  the  Apocalypse 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  sacred  books.  Nepos  wrote  a  book  against 
the  Alle^onsts,  and  in  defence  of  his  Millenarian  views ;  in  which  he 
everywhere  appeals  to  the  Apocalypse  in  support  of  them.  This  book 
gave  rise  to  another  in  opposition  to  it,  on  the  part  of  Dionysius  of  Al- 
exandria, who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  respectable  opponent  of  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  unless  indeed  it  can  be  shown  that 
Caius  of  Rome  was  an  opposer.  Dionysius  himself  attributes  to  Ne- 
pos great  zeal,  activity,  and  learning  in  sacred  things.  He  might  afVer 
all  have  been  but  a  poor  interpreter  of  the  prophecies,  as  in  fact  he 
seems  to  have  been  ;  but  this  is  not  important  to  the  question,  whether 
he  admitted  the  divine  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  and  its  apostolic 
origin.     Of  the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt 

(16)  Cyprian,  biihop  of  Carthage. 

This  eloquent  man  was  first  a  heathen  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  late 
in  life  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  about  246.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  regard  to  his  views  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  0pp.  p.  868  he 
•ays ;  ^  In  Apooalypsi,  ang^us  Johanni  volenti  adorare  se  resiatit,  el 
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dfeit:  Vide  ne  feceris,  etc.,*'  quoting  Rev.  22:  8.  Again,  in  0pp.  p. 
176  he  says :  <<  Aquas  namque  poptdot  significare,  in  Apocalypsi  scrip- 
tero  <&Vina  declarat,  dicens :  Aquae  etc.,"  quoting  Rev.  17:  15.  Ap- 
peals to  the  Apocalypse  as  a  part  of  Scripture  he  often  makes ;  e.  g. 
Opp.  pp.  59,  354,  400,  402,  403,  408,  410,  424,  425,  427,  430,  ete. 

What  the  opinion  at  Rome  was,  in  his  time,  is  manifest  from  an  epis- 
de  written  to  him.  by  several  presbyters  and  deacons  there ;  in  which 
Bev.  8:  21  is  cited  *<  quasi  quadam  tuba  Evangelii.'  Cyp.  0pp.  pp.  58 
^-61.  In  pp.  476  seq.  is  a  letter  to  Novatian,  composed  probably  by 
•ome  unknown  person,  in  which  repeated  appeals  are  made  to  the 
Apocalypse  as  Scripture,  and  as  being  the  work  of  John.  E.  g.  (p.  479)  : 
'^Item  in  eadcm  Apocalypsi,  hoc  quoque  Johannes  dicit  sibi  revelatum: 
Tidiy  inquit,  thronum  magnum,  etc,"  quoting  Rev.  20:  11. 

(17)  Victorinus  of  PetUu  or  Petavionensit. 

This  writer,  who  was  bishop  of  Pettau  in  Upper  Pannonia,  perished 
•8  a  martyr  in  the  i)ersecution  under  Diocletian,  A.  D.  303.  Among 
otlier  works,  he  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  Latin ; 
which  may  be  found  in  Biblioth.  Max.  Patt.  Vol.  IIL  The  genuine- 
MM  of  this  has  been  called  in  question  by  some ;  but  there  is  no  suffi- 
cwnt  reason  for  doubt,  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  work.  Such  passages 
in  it  as  favoured  Chiiiasm,  (for  Victorinus  seems  to  have  been  a  Chi- 
BmI),  are  changed,  or  omitted,  and  others  inserted  in  their  room.  Yet 
ibe  work  of  expurgation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  complete ;  for 
(fm  415)  we  find  this  clause :  "In  Judea,  ubt  atnnes  sancti  amvetUuri 
mttij  et  Dominum  suum  adoraturi,'*  etc. 

On  Rev.  10:  4  he  says  :  "  Sed  quia  dicit  se  scripturum  fuisse,  Johan- 
neSy  quanta  loquuta  fuissent  tonitrua  . . .  vetatur  scribere,  sed  relinquere 
ea  aignata,  qui  erat  apostolus"  etc  On  10:  11  he  says :  ^^  quando  hoc 
Tidit  Johannes,  erat  in  insula  Patmo  . . .  Ibi  ergo  vidit  Apocalypsin  . . . 
Postea  tradidit  banc  eandem,  quam  acceperat  a  Domino,  Apocalypsin.*' 
The  Commentary  itself  is  a  pledge  for  the  writer's  opinion  as  to  the  au- 
thority and  importance  of  the  book. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  Latin  poem  against  Marcion,  printed  with  Ter- 
tnllian's  works,  which  Tillemont  thinks  was  comix>sed  by  Victorinus, 
and  which  frequently  alludes  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  ascribes  it  to  John. 

(Id)  Methodius,  bishop  of  Olympus  in  Lycift. 

This  is  one  of  the  writers  (fl.  290),  whom  Andreas  mentions  as  testi- 
fying to  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse ;  see  p.  305  above. 
The  works  of  this  father  are  mostly  lost.  Combefisius  has,  however, 
tOBCued  some  of  them  from  oblivion,  and  these  may  be  found  in  Biblioth. 
IIL  p.  676  seq.    In  his  Gcmvivium  Vtrginumf  Orat.  V.  ad  fin.|  it 
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is  said :  ''  Sicut  ut  Johannes  signifioavit,  incensum,  qaod  in  vialis  24 
Seniorum  erat,  orationes  sanctorum  esse  dieens."  Rev.  5:  8.  Agam^ 
p.  698,  D,  he  says :  ''  Nee  partem  hahebimus,  secundum  Joannem,  in 
resurrectione  prima;"  Rev.  20:  5.  In  his  De  Resurrectiane,  p.  711,  he 
says :  "  Christus  primoffentttts  mortuorum  prophetico  apostolicoque  praa- 
conio  celebratur.''  Schmidius  gives  other  passages,  (Offenb.  Johan.  p. 
dlO),  but  these  are  sufficient.  Jerome  calls  his  book  (De  Resorreo- 
tione)  apta  egregium,  (Catal.). 

(19)  Lactanlius  of  Firmiuni. 

He  belongs  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  aa 
eminent  teacher  and  example  of  eloquence,  and  has  been  commonly  de- 
nominated the  Christian  Cicero,  He  was  a  zealous  Chiliast,  and  of 
course,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose,  built  on  the  Apocalypse  as  his 
foundation.  But  he  very  seldom  quotes  it,  or  indeed  any  other  book  of 
Scripture.  After  the  prolonged  representation  which  he  gives  of  the 
millennial  state,  at  the  close  of  Instt.  Lib.  VH,  he  assigns  a  reason  why 
he  omits  the  quotation  of  the  Scripture :  "  Hoec  sunt  quae  a  propheiit 
futura  dicuntur ;  quorum  testimonia  et  verba  ponere,  opus  non  esse  duxi, 
quoniam  esset  infinitum."  Cap.  25.  In  Epit.  c.  42,  speaking  of  Christ 
he  says :  "  Hujus  nomen  nulli  est  notum,  nisi  ipsi  et  Patri,  sicut  docet 
Joannes  in  Revelationc ;"  Rev.  19:  12.  In  Instt.  VII.  10,  he  plainly 
alludes  to  Rev.  21:  8.  Comp.  Instt.  II.  12,  and  see  Epit.  c.  72.  His 
taste  was  as  singular  as  his  belief  in  respect  to  the  Millennium.  Instead 
of  quoting  the  Scriptures,  he  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions  interlards 
his  discourses  excessively  with  extracts  from  the  putid  Sibylline  Orar 
cles ;  which  seem  to  have  been  as  much  an  object  of  his  wonder  and 
reverence  as  the  Scriptures.  But  in  this  respect  we  must  regard  him 
as  employing  his  rhetorical  art.  That  he  makes  such  appeals  for  the 
sake  of  the  heathen,  and  either  as  an  argnmenfum  ad  hominem  or  ad 
captandum,  seems  very  evident.  Hence  the  Scrij)ture8  are  but  a  se- 
condary source  of  appi*al,  for  him ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  where 
tlie  boundaries  between  books  canonical  and  uncanonical  lay,  as  viewed 
by  his  mind.  That  he  etdarged  the  usual  canon,  may  have  been  true ; 
and  the  appeal  now  made  to  him  is  pnncipally  to  show,  that  in  adopting 
the  Apocalypse,  he  only  did  what  was  commonly  done  by  the  churches 
in  his  day. 

(20)  Athanasiufl  of  Alexandria. 

This  distinguished  man,  although  then  a  youth,  was  present  at  the 
famous  Council  of  Nice,  and  gave  great  assistance  to  those  who  opi)09ed 
Arius.     He  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  326,  and  died  about  379. 

Among  the  numerous  writings  which  he  has  left  behind  him^  there  ii 
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inftportant  fragment  of  an  imtstoh]  ioQtcunw^  (Opp.  Tom.  11.)^ 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  He 
divides  the  religious  books,  which  were  then  before  the  church,  into 
three  classes,  viz.  (1)  Canonical,  which,  he  says,  ^are  the  source  of 
nlvalion ;  in  which  only  is  the  true  doctrine  of  religion  dedai*ed ;  to 
which  no  man  can  add,  and  from  which  none  can  take  away."  Among 
Aue  he  places  the  Apocalypse.  (2)  Ecclesiastical^  i.  e.  such  as  may  be 
read  in  the  church  for  spiritual  edification,  but  are  not  inspired.  (3) 
Apocryphaly  i.  e.  such  as  are  supposititious,  written  by  heretics,  etc., 
and  are  adapted  to  mislead.  Besides  this  full  and  unquestionable  re- 
COgDition  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  elsewhere  quotes  and  refers  to  the  book ; 
e.  g.  Cont.  Arian.  Orat.  I.  p.  415.  Orat.  II.  p.  491.  OraU  IV.  p.  G39. 
£|k  XL  ad  Scrap,  p.  G84,  etc. 

It  may  be  of  some  imi)ortance  to  note  here,  tliat  this  division  of  the 
Scriptures  into  three  distinctly  marked  classes,  does  not  correspond 
with  the  varying  and  inconstant  divisions  of  Eusebius.  But  Origcii 
alludes  to  a  like  division,  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  introduced  it, 
Tifr  fpi^Ku  ((ii(i)j)i),  voOaij  ftixrui  The  first  were  the  inspired  ca- 
noBical  books ;  the  second  corresfKmded  with  the  apocryphal  of  Atha- 
naiius;  the  third  contained  good  things  mixed  with  some  errors,  and 
h«Dce  were  called  fuxrai,  Athanasius  (epist.  ad  Rufinum)  recognizes 
thii  distinction ;  and  in  it  Rufin  himself  concurs.  Yet  in  the  mouth  of 
other  and  subsequent  \^Titers,  the  word  apocryphal  has  occasionally 
quite  a  different  meaning,  viz.  dark,  obscure,  enigmatical^  mysterious^ 
and  the  like ;  and  finally,  as  such  books  of  Scripture,  e.  g.  the  Apoca- 
fypae,  were  not  usually  read  in  the  churches  for  edification,  apocryphal 
came  to  mean,  such  books  as  through  the  difRculty  of  their  contents  re- 
Buuned  as  it  were  concealed  in  private  liands,  not  being  produced  in  the 
public  assemblies.  In  this  kst  sense,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says :  tjxovaa 
ffov  evaYyeharov  *J(aurvov  ip  unox(w(potg  .  .  .  Xiyovioiy  etc.,  acknow- 
ledging the  Evangelist  as  the  author,  but  ranking  the  book  among  tliose 
not  publicly  read 

(21)  Ephrem  Syrus  of  Edcssa  or  Nliibe. 

This  most  copious  writer  flourished  at  the  dose  of  the  third  quarter 
of  Cent  IV.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Greek  language.  He  wrote,  in  the  Syriac,  commentaries,  essays, 
hjmns,  etc  Liasmuch  as  the  Peshito  or  old  Syriac  version  was  want- 
ing in  resi)ect  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Philoxenian  version  was  not 
auide  until  a  later  period,  it  has  been  said  and  asserted  by  J.  D.  Mi- 
duielis  and  others,  that  E])hrem  nowhere  cites  or  refers  to  this  book. 
Schmidius,  after  Ilassenkunip,  and  recently  Lengerke,  have  shown  this 
to  be  erroneous.    E.  g.  0pp.  Syr.  IL  p.  332,  he  says ;  '*  John,  in  his 
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SUMtaHnHy  saw  a  great,  wonderAtl,  divinely  written  book,  aeded'  with 
seven  teals,  etc"  Rev.  5: 1.  lb.  m.  p.  636 :  «<  Terror  will  aeiae  vpoii 
Deathi  and  he  will  give  up  ail  whom  he  has  devoured  • . .  and  thej 
whom  the  sea  has  swallowed  up,  will  be  awaked  and  rise  again ;"  Rev. 
SO:  18.  In  0pp.  Graec.  (translation)  I.  p.  39,  he  says :  '*  The  heaven 
is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll ;  the  stars  fall  down  like  the  leaves  of  the  fig- 
tree  t  the  sun  and  nuxm  are  darkened ;"  Rev.  6: 12-^14.  lb.  IL  p.  53 : 
**Ab  John  has  foreshown,  saying:  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  etc;" 
BeT.20:ll.  In  0pp.  Graec  II.  p.  194  p.  252,  he  quotes  Rev.  4;  8.  Im- 
mediately after  he  says :  **  As  John  the  ^eoXoyoi^  declared,  saying:  Be- 
liold  he  cometh  in  the  clouds,  etc,"  quoting  Rev.  1: 7.  In  0pp.  Graec 
HL  p.  190,  he  attacks  the  Chiliasts,  and  makes  a  kind  of  synopsis  of  the 
Apocalypse  It  should  be  noted,  that  the  Greek  volumes  of  Ephrem 
are  troMlatiom  in  whidi  a  part  of  his  works  is  preserved,  and  not  the 
originals  composed  by  himself.  It  seems  very  clear,  then,  that  in  some 
way  the  Apocalypse  was  known  ta  Ephrem,  eiUier  through  the  medium  of 
a  Byriao  translation  which  was  before  him,  or  else  by  the  aid  of  some 
ftiend  who  understood  the  Greek.  At  all  events,  Ephrem  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  at  all  bound,  as  to  the  extent  of  his  Oanon,  by  the 
limits  of  the  Peshito  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Must  not  the  Apoca- 
lypse, then,  in  his  time,  have  been  circulated  among  Uie  Syrian  church- 
es, and  regarded  as  canonical  ?  How,  otherwise^  could  he  iqipeal  to  it 
in  writing  for  the  public  ? 

(22)  Hilary  of  Poictien. 

He  flourished  at  the  same  time  with  Ephrem  Syrus.  He  has  left 
behind  him  XH.  books  on  the  Trinity,  commentaries  on  Matthew  and 
the  Psalms,  and  other  works.  In  the  Paris  edition  (1693)  of  his 
works,  p.  226,  he  says :  ^*  Sanctus  Jolmnnes  testatur,"  quoting  Rev. 
22:  2.  Again  on  p.  891 :  "  £t,  ex  familiaritate  Domini,  revelatione 
coelestium  mystcriorum  dignus  Johannes." 

(23)  Epiphaniufi,  biihop  of  Salamif  in  Cypruf . 

He  flourished  at  the  same  period  as  the  two  preceding  writers,  and 
left  numerous  works,  many  of  which  still  survive  In  his  Haeres.  71  f 
he  says :  <*  It  is  manifest,  that  it  is  written  concerning  the  thousand 
years  in  tlie  Apocalypse  of  John,  and  that  the  book  is  accredited  amcmg 
most  persons  and  among  the  pious."  In  Haer.  51,  he  contends  warralj 
against  the  Alogi,  because  they  rejected  the  Gospel  of  John  and  hia 
Apocalypse.  In  p.  457,  he  calls  John  <*  one  of  the  holy  apostles",  and 
says  tliat  *  he  has  imparted  of  his  holy  gift,  in  presenting  us  with  his 
Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse'    In  Haer.  25,  he  con^i)ats  the  Nloo- 
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lldtang  with  words  cited  from  Rev.  2:  6,  and  sajs  that '  the  Apocalypse 
is  of  holj  John/     There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  his  opinion. 

(24)  Basil,  sarDamcd  the  Great. 

He  was  contempory  with  the  three  last  named  writers,  and  was  great- 
ly distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  his  attainments.  His  works  are 
Tery  numerous.  In  0pp.  I.  p.  249.  p.  282,  he  quotes  the  Apocalypse 
as  being  the  work  of  the  Evan^list  John.  Arethas,  in  his  Commenta- 
ry, pnit  cent.  VI),  speaks  of  Basil  as  vouching  for  the  {^eonvivarov  of 
ihe  Apocalypse.  These  passages  decide  what  rank  the  father  in  qucs- 
doii  assigned  to  the  book  before  us,  and  who  was  regarded  by  him  as 
the  author. 

(25)  Gro^ry  of  Nazianzen. 

"Hiis  celebrated  and  most  eloquent  man,  who  was  properly  the  bish- 
op of  Sasima  in  Cappadocia,  flourished  during  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
centary.  Jerome  calls  him  preceptor  meus  ;  Catal.  1 17.  His  testimo- 
ny in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse  has  been  cited  lx)th  for  and  against  it. 
It  needs  a  little  delay  to  examine  this  matter.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  in 
some  passages  of  his  works,  Gregory  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  as  a  part 
of  Scripture ;  e.  g.  0pp.  I.  p.  573,  he  cites  verbatim  Rev.  1:  8,  o  oJy, 
mu  o  ijWj  xcu  6  tQxofuvogf  etc.  Again,  in  I.  p.  516,  speaking  of  angels 
M  presiding  over  the  churches,  he  adds :  tig  '/(aavvtjg  diddaxet  fie  dta 
n^  JfnoxaJjv^fecog,  etc  ;  Kev.  1:  20.  He  seems  to  have  understood  in 
a  literal  way  the  an</el  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  etc  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  seen  (p.  305  above),  that  both  Andreas  and 
Arethas  testify  to  Gregory's  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse 
tad  its  apostolic  origin  also ;  for  their  manner  of  speaking  involves  tliis. 
And  such  being  the  case,  how  can  we  well  doubt  their  statement  ?  An- 
dreas was  a  contemporary  of  Gregory,  and  lived  in  the  same  province 
of  Cappadocia,  viz.  at  Caesarea,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Arethas 
probably  succeeded  him.  It  would  seem  that  they  must  have  known 
the  views  of  Gregory. 

Yet  in  0pp.  Grcgorii  H.  p.  98,  in  some  verses  by  this  father  respect- 
ing **the  genuine  books  of  the  inspired  Scripture,"  after  reciting  all  the 
Bcriptoral  books  down  to  the  Ai)ocalypse,  he  omits  that,  and  adds :  nd- 
aas  %«*>•  Eiri  de  rovrow  ixrogy  ovx  fV  yvr^aioig  *  i.  e.  *  Thou  hast  all ; 
if  there  be  any  besides  these,  they  belong  not  to  the  genuine.'  I  see  no 
way,  now,  to  solve  this  dilRculty  or  to  reconcile  Gregory  with  himself, 
bat  to  suppose  that  the  Ajwcalypse  is  counted  by  Gregory  as  (InoxQViftj 
tat  (martx^j  and  so  is  not  inseiled  in  his  catalogue  of  books  to  be  read 
in  the  churches.  I  have  already  cited  a  passage  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
who  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Basil  and  contemporary  of  Gregory 
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Nazianzen,  which  speaks  of  the  Apocaljpse  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
east  some  light,  perhaps,  on  this  difficulty.  In  his  Opp«  XL  p.  44,  he 
says  :  l^xovaa  rov  Evayyeharov  'lojdvvrigf  iv  d/roxQvqjoig  ngog  rovg  roiov- 
tovg  di  aivlynaiog  Xeyovtog  *  .  .  .  o(peXov  rja&a  rpv^gog  ^  ^eatog,  etc. ; 
i.  e.  I  have  heard  the  Evangelist  John  enigmatically  saying  to  such  per- 
sons in  his  hidden  or  concealed  [works]  ...  I  would  thou  wert  either 
cold  or  hot,  etc  ;  Rev.  3:  15.  But  this  same  writer,  although  he  here 
speaks  of  the  Apocalypse  as  being  iv  d7rox(wq>oigf  in  his  life  of  Ephrem, 
in.  p.  601,  calls  the  Apocalypse  t)  tsXivraia  t^g  ^^QiTog  ^i^Xog^  i.  e. 
the  last  book  of  grace,  or,  in  other  words,  the  last  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  thus  clearly  acknowledging  its  canonical  authority.  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite,  (so-called,  but  belonging  probably  to  the  latter 
part  of  Cent,  IV.)  ,0pp.  I.  p.  246,  247,  calls  the  Apocalypse  ri/y  x^vqpi- 
af  xai  f4V(77ixtjv  inoxplav  rov  tcjv  ftaO^ritcjv  dyantjrov  x(u  (^eaTtsaiov, 
i.  e.  the  hidden  and  mystical  vision  of  the  beloved  and  inspired  one  of  the 
disciples.  Com  p.  with  this,  Epiphan.  Ilaeres.  LL  3.  p.  423.  Philas- 
trius  of  Brixia,  the  friend  of  Ambrose,  (ad  fin.  Cent.  IV.),  in  his  work 
De  Haeresibus,  c  88,  exhibits  a  catalogue  of  canonical  books,  which, 
and  which  only,  can  be  read  in  the  churches.  In  this  he  omtU  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  and  also  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  in  cap.  GO  he  de- 
clares explicitly,  that  ^*  those  men  are  heretics  who  do  not  receive  the 
Apocalypse,  and  that  they  have  no  understanding  of  the  excellence  and 
dignity  of  this  writing."  In  c.  88,  the  same  writer  speaks  of  Scriptural 
€d)scondttae,  i.  e.  apocryphal  Scriptures^,  of  wliich  he  further  says: 
"  Quae  etsi  legi  debent  morum  causa  a  perfectis,  non  ab  otnnihus  legi 
debent,"  Such  then  was  apparently  the  nature  of  the  distinction  made, 
at  this  time,  between  the  New  Testament  books  for  public  reading,  and 
those  which  were  reserved  for  private  perusal,  Gregory's  catalogue  of 
Scriptural  books,  then,  may  bo  regarded  as  comprising  the  former; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  like  Philastrius  and  others,  he  still  admits  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  work  of  the  apostle  John.  In- 
deed, the  quotations  made  from  him  in  a  preceding  paragraph  do  not 
seem  to  leave  us  at  liberty  to  draw  any  other  conclusion,  unless  we 
charge  liim  with  downright  contradiction ;  and  this,  in  circumstances 
like  these,  can  hardly  be  done  with  fairness. 

(26)  Chrysostom. 

Chryaostom  flourished  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth.  His  works  which  renmin  are  very 
copious ;  and  his  character  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description, 
here.  He  has  left  no  discourses  upon  the  Apocalypse ;  although  he 
has  %vritten  homilies  on  a  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  But  in 
his  day,  the  eastern  churches  rarely  made  any  public  use  of  the  Apoc- 
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alypie ;  as  has  been  already  stated  above.  Tet  Chrysostom,  in  Horn. 
L  in  Matth.,  has  plainly  and  indubitably  referred  to  the  Apocalypse  21: 
1&«-21,  and  drawn  largely  from  it  in  his  description  of  the  heavenly 
citj.  References  will  also  be  found,  to  Rev.  20:  11.  19:  14.  5:  11.  20: 
14.  12:  9.  Accordingly,  Suidas,  under  the  title  Yooarrj/^,  says  of  Chry- 
sostom :  JixBxai  di  6  XQvaotJTo/jio^  xcu  rag  intatoXag  airov  [viz.  of 
John]  rov  t^ciV* xal  jijf  Jj noxdXvipip. 

(17)  Ambrose,  Tichonius,  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus,  and  Philastriui. 

Ambrose  of  Milan  (ob.  397)  beyond  all  doubt  admitted  the  authority 
of  the  Apocalypse.  One  need  only  refer  to  his  De  Virgin,  in.,  and 
hk  De  Penitentia,  cap.  9,  for  conclusive  evidence  of  this. 

Tichonius  of  Africa,  the  Donatist,  (fl.  c.  390),  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  expounded  the  first  resurrection  mentioned  in 
Bev.  XX,  as  meaning  regeneration.  Of  him  Grcnnadius  (De  Vir.  lUust 
Ci  18)  says :  '*  Exposuit  et  Apocalypsin  Joannis  ex  integro,  nihil  in  ea 
cunalcy  sed  totum  intelligcns  spiritale." 

Jidius  Firmicus  Maternus  flourished  about  340,  under  Constantine  and 
Cdnstans.  In  his  work  still  extant,  entitled  De  Errore  profan.  Religio- 
nom,  0.  20,  25,  he  clearly  acknowledges  the  Apocalypse  as  a  part  of 
Scripture,  by  appealing  to  it,  and  calling  it  ^ancta  Revelatio, 

Fhilastrius  Hrixiensis  flourished  about  380,  and  was  the  particular 
friend  of  Ambrose.  lie  wrote  a  book  on  Heresies.  Ills  testimony  is 
given  under  that  of  Gregory  of  Naziunzen  above. 

(Sd)  Rofiinus;  the  Synod  nf  Hippo;  and  the  third  and  fifth  Council  at  Cartilage. 

Bnffinus  was  a  contemporary  of  Philastrius,  and  is  well  known  for 
Us  translations  of  Origen,  and  his  contest  with  Jerome.  In  his  £x|k>- 
sitio  Symboli,  etc,  c  37,  he  cites  <^  the  Apocalypse  of  John  "  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 

The  Council  of  Hippo,  A.  D.  393,  speak  out  fully  and  most  explicitly 
in  Canon  XXXVI,  in  favour  of  the  Ajiocalypse  as  of  divine  and  canon- 
ical authority ;  l^Iansi,  Nov.  Collect.  Concil.  III.  p.  924. 

The  third  Council  of  Carthage  was  held  in  397.  Can.  XLVII. 
speaks  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Council  of  Hippo. 
In  both  cases,  probably  out  of  deference  to  the  church  at  Rome,  it  is 
added,  at  the  close  of  the  catalogue  of  canonical  books :  *'  De  oonfir- 
mando  isto  canone  transmiirina  [i.  e.  Romana]  ecclesia  consulatur." 

A  few  years  after  this,  A.  D.  419,  was  held  i\i^Jifth  Council  at  Car- 
thage ;  and  Can.  XXIX.  of  this  Council  reckons  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
sanw  manner  among  the  di\'ine  Scriptures,  and  in  the  like  way  directs 
the  matter  to  be  referred  to  Boniface,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  for  eonfirma- 
In  this  case  the  Council  add,  at  the  dose  of  the  29th  Canon : 
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**  Quia  et  a  Patribas  ita  aocepimos  in  ecdesia  l^endmny*'  L  e.  we  haira 
reoeived  ftom  the  fathers,  that  these  books  [vis.  all  that  had  been  men- 
tioned] are  to  be  read  in  the  church.  But  in  this  catalogue  we  find  also 
Solom(m,  Tobias,  Judith,  and  Maccabees.  The  only  value  of  this  tes- 
timony, in  the  present  case,  is,  that  it  speaks  to  the  point  of  the  general 
iMeption  of  the  Apocalypse^  at  that  period,  as  a  divine  book. 

That  the  references  to  the  church  at  Borne  are  not  grounded  on  any 
doubt  whether  Bome  would  confirm  the  Canon  proposed,  seems  to  be 
clear  from  an  epistle  written  by  Innocent,  Inshop  of  Bome,  in  405,  to 
Exuperius  the  bishop  of  Toulouse,  in  which  is  a  catalogue  of  the  ca- 
nonical books,  agreeing  with  that  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Carthage.  Of 
eourse  "  the  Apocalypse  of  John"  is  included  in  the  Canoo ;  Mansiy  ut 
•op.  m.  p.  1041. 

(29)  Aufturtinefbitfliop  of  Hippo. 

At  the  tune  when  the  Councils  of  CQppo  and  Carthage  nbove  men- 
tioned were  held,  Augustine  flourished.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
them,  and  doobdess  exercised  an  important  influence.  BSs  opinion  re- 
specting the  .^localypse  is  subject  to  no  manner  of  doubt  Everywhere 
in  his  writings,  he  appeals  to  it  as  a  genuine  and  canonical  bocriu  He 
often  cites  it  thus:  '* Joannes  apostolus  in  ApoceJtj^pmf**  "EipiaiL  118; 
*<  Joannes  Evangelista,  in  eo  libro  qui  didtor  Apocalypsis^"  De  Qvit 
Dei,  XX.  7 ;  ^Jn  Apocalypsi  ipsius  Joannis,  cujus  est  hoc  Evange- 
lium,''  De  Pecc.  Mer.  L  27. 

(30)  Jerome. 

Of  the  knowledge  and  critical  merits  of  this  father  nothing  needs  to 
be  said  here.  In  all  antiquity  no  one  was  his  equal,  as  to  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  He- 
brew is  known  to  all  readers ;  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  with  his  notes 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  stands  as  an  indelible  Qx>nument  of 
his  acquisitions  and  his  diligence. 

To  quote  all  that  Jerome  has  said  of  the  Apocaljrpse,  would  be  su- 
perfluous. Two  or  three  passages  make  the  matter  as  dear  as  a  hun- 
dred would.  His  letter  to  Paulinus  gives  in  full  the  canon  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments ;  0pp.  IV.  p.  571— <574.  In  this  he  exfn^essly 
indudes  the  Apocalypse ;  and  concerning  this  he  says :  ^'  Apocalypsis 
Joannis  tot  habet  sacramenta,  quot  verba.  Parum  dixi  pro  merito  vo- 
luminis»  Laus  omnis  inferior  est.  In  verbis  singulis  multiplices  latent 
intelligentiae."  In  VoL  IV.  p.  168,  169,  he  speaks  of  ^  Johannes  et 
apostolus)  et  evangelista,  et  propheta.  Apostoltu,  quia  scripsit  ad  ecde- 
sias  ut  magister ;  JSvangeUstOy  quia  librum  Evangelii  condidit . .  •  Pro^ 
pheiOy  vidit  enim  in  Patmos  insula,  in  quam  fuerat  a  Domitiano  prindpe 
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ob  Domini  martyriam  relegatus,  Apoadyptin^  inflnita  fiitarorum  myste* 
ria  Gontinentem."  In  his  Comm.  on  Pa.  cxlix.,  he  sajs :  ^'  Legimus 
In  Apocftljpsi  Joannis,  quae  in  ecclesiis  legitur  et  recipitur,  neque  enim 
inter  apocryphas  scripturas  habetur,  sed  inter  ecelesiasticas,  etc" 

These  passages  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Jerome  fully  and  unhesi- 
tadngly  regarded  the  Apocaljrpse  as  a  work  of  the  apostle  John.  The 
list  quotation  also  contains  an  intimation,  that  Jerome  was  aware  of 
flome  opposition  to  the  Ai)ocalypse,  and  of  some  doubt  about  its  canoni- 
cal authority ;  but  that,  in  spite  of  this,  neither  he,  nor  the  churches  in 
that  quarter  of  the  empire  where  he  lived,  cherished  any  doubts  in  re- 
fpect  to  the  subject.  In  his  Epist  ad  Dardanum  we  find  a  passage, 
which  adverts  more  plainly  to  some  doubts  and  difficulties  among  the 
cneniai  churches  of  his  time,  with  regard  to  the  Apocalypse.  It  runs 
tfans :  "  Quod  si  eam  [viz.  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews]  Latinorum  con- 
metudo  non  recipit  inter  Scripturas  canonicas,  nee  Graecorum  quidem 
eodesiae  Apocalypsin  eadem  libertate  suscipiunt ;  et  tamen  nas  utram-' 
que  tusctpimtts,  ncquaquam  hujus  temporis  consuetudinem,  sed  veterum 
aeriptorum  auctoritatem  sequcntes,  etc"  Here  it  is  plain,  that  he  was 
sware  of  the  backwardness  of  some  of  the  Greek  churches,  in  admitting 
Ae  Apocalypse  to  the  honours  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  West.  It  is 
pUuD)  moreover,  that  he  regards  this  backwardness  of  the  eastern 
churches  as  a  thing  recently  brought  into  vogae ;  for  he  speaks  of  him- 
fldf  and  others  around  him,  as  veterum  scriptarum  cmctaritates  sequentes 
in  receiving  the  Apocalypse. 

On  the  whole,  the  conviction  of  Jerome,  a  highly  critical  investigator, 
jea  the  master-critic  of  all  antiquity,  was  an  intelligent  and  an  undoubt- 
ing  one.  All  that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  had  said  against  the  apos- 
tolic origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  all  that  Eusebius  had  recorded,  was 
before  him,  and  he  was  most  extensively  infonned  as  to  the  opinion  of 
the  churches  in  different  regions.  Tet  all  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
produced  the  least  hesitancy  in  his  mind,  as  to  what  he  ought  to  believe 
lespecting  the  apostolic  origin  and  authority  of  the  Revelation. 

LiJcke,  however,  in  remai*king  on  the  testimony  of  Augustine  and  Je- 
rame,  expresses  himself  thus :  "  One  perceives  that  their  judgment  did 
not  rest  on  any  historical  criticism^  but  solely  and  only  on  the  authority 
duBage"  But  I  hardly  know  how  to  explain  this.  What  does  it  mean 
when  Jerome  says  :  "  Nos  [Apocalypsin]  recipimus  . . .  veterum  scrips 
torum  auctoritatem  sequentes  f*  What  other  sources  of  reliance  could 
Jerome  have  ?  It  was  not,  he  says,  the  custom  of  his  times  which  he 
followed,  but  the  authority  of  the  ancient  writers.  I  am  not  aware  what 
conclusions  historical  criticism  could  make,  apart  from  this  authority,  or 
in^pendently  of  it.  To  say  that  Jerome  did  not  investigate  as  a  critic, 
bat  merely  as  an  implicit  believer  in  tradition,  would  be  to  say  what 
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neither  his  character  nor  his  woi^s  would  coniimi.  Ilistoncal  criticism 
must  build  with  the  materials  wliich  history  supplies  ;  and  this,  as  Je- 
rome  expUcitly  assures  us,  was  the  manner  in  which  he  built. 

(31)  Later  Testimonies. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  testimony 
lower  down  tlian  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  whither  we  have 
now  brought  it.  It  is  confessed,  on  all  hands,  that  tlie  luithority  of  Je- 
rome and  Augustine  procured  for  the  Ajwcalypse  a  reception  all  but 
universal,  in  after  ages.  Sulpitius  Sevenis,  Gelasius  with  seventy  bish* 
o{>s  assembled  at  Konie  in  474,  (if  indeed  his  Decretum  de  Libris  recip. 
et  non  recip.  is  genuine),  Innocent  I.,  Primasius,  Cassiodorus,  the  Sy- 
nod of  Toledo  in  G33,  Isiodorus  of  Seville  about  G30,  Nilus,  Isidore  of 
Telusium,  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  probably  Theodoret  (he  refers  to  the 
AjKH'tUypse  in  several  cases),  Andrejis  of  Cacsarea,  ^Vrethas,  the  fourth 
Council  at  Constantinople,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  Johannes  Damascenus,  and 
finally  Theophylact,  all  receive  the  AjKHjalypse  as  a  divine  book,  and  as 
the  work  of  John  the  aj^stlc  ;  for  where  this  is  not  expressly  said,  it  is 
inij)lied  by  the  reception  of  it  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were. 
Whoever  wishes  to  pursue  these  testimonies,  may  find  them  in  Schmid's 
OHenbar.  Johannis,  §  43  se(j.,  and  also  in  Lardner.  A  brief  reference 
to  most  of  them  may  ha  found  likewise  in  Liicke,  p.  343  seci. 

Thus  nuich  for  the  direct  or  historical  testimony  resiKicting  the  an- 
thoi*ship  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  this  stood  idone,  luid  there  were  no  tes- 
timony, or  at  leiist  no  seeming  testimony,  of  au  op|>osite  nature,  no  one 
conversiint  with  these  matters  cx)uld  well  lu^sitate  for  a  moment,  to  ad- 
mit that  John  the  a|)ostle  was  the  author  of  the  book.  But  there  are 
evidences  of  some  variety  of  opinion,  in  ancient  times,  respecting  the 
authorship  of  the  ApocjUypse  ;  and  some  of  them  may  hv,  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  centur}-.  Candour  denmnds  of  us, 
that  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  of  the  question  should  be  heard. 

II.  Examination  of  alleged  direct  testimony  against  the 

APOSTOLIC  OKKJIN  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

We  meet  with  nothing  of  the  kind  which  deserves  the  name  of  testi- 
mony, until  nearly  a  centuiy  after  the  death  of  the  a))ostle  John.  The 
testimony  of  Justin,  which  \u\»  been  canvassed  above,  aj)pears  to  have 
been  in  aeconlance  with  the  prevailing,  if  not  the  universal,  views  of  the 
church,  at  a  verj'  early  period ;  and  when  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian  come 
to  speak,  no  i)ossible  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  views  which  they  ex- 
press. TertuUian,  indeed,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  bectmie  a  Mon- 
tanist ;  and  this  has  been  looked  upon  by  some,  as  the  principal  induce- 
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ment  for  him  to  receive  so  heartily  the  Apocalypse,  because  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  main  supi>ort  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Montanists, 
viz.,  the  visible  and  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  But  no  trace 
has  yet  been  found  in  TcrtuUian's  writings,  that  he  ever  thought  differ- 
ently, at  different  periods  of  his  life,  on  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse. 
It  is  merely  true,  that,  as  was  quite  natural,  his  writings  after  he  be- 
came a  Montanist,  more  frequently  than  his  other  compositions,  refer  to 
the  book  in  question  ;  e.  g.  his  De  Pudicitia ;  De  Resurrect.  Camis ; 
De  Anima ;  Cont.  Mju*cionem,  etc.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  Mon- 
tanists  made  their  appeal  to  a  book,  already  in  general,  if  not  universal- 
ly, considered  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  is  the  only 
ground  on  which  we  can  suppose  Tertullian  to  have  been  persuaded  to 
jmn  them,  or  at  least  an  indisi>ensable  condition.  Had  they  appealed  to 
some  Apocalypse  of  Peter  or  of  Paul,  for  example,  such  was  the  strong 
antipathy  of  Tertullian  to  all  fictitious  productions  of  the  like  nature, 
that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  would  liave  listened  to 
them. 

Once,  and  once  only,  does  Tertullian  make  mention  of  aiiy  opposition 
to  the  Apocalypse.  He  is  arguing  vehemently  against  the  innovations 
of  Marcion,  who  mutilated  the  Grospel  of  Luke.  He  lays  down  the  po- 
sition, that,  as  to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  what  is  most  ancient 
is  true  and  genuine,  and  only  that  He  appeals  to  the  Grospels  and 
Epistles,  as  sanctioned  by  Peter  and  Paul.  He  then  says :  Habemus 
et  Joliannis  alumnas  ecclesias.  Nam,  si  Apoccdypsin  ejus  Marcion  re- 
spuit,  ordo  tamen  episcoponim  ad  originem  recensus,  in  Johannem  sta- 
hit  autorem;  Cont.  JVIarc.  IV.  5.  LiJcke  (p.  301)  thinks  that  the  last 
dause  here  refers  only  to  John  as  the  founder  of  the  alumnas  ecclesias, 
L  e.  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches ;  and  he  taxes  Schott  with  error,  be- 
cause he  looks  upon  Tertullian  as  here  claiming  ancient  tradition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Apocalypse.  But  Liicke  himself  must,  after  all,  be  in  the 
wrong  here.  Tertullian,  in  the  whole  preceding  context,  is  defending 
the  antiquity  of  the  sacred  lx)oks.  Wlien  he  mentions  Marcion's  re- 
jection of  the  Apocalypse,  he  at  onc^  vindicates  the  antiquity  of  this,  by 
iqypealing  to  John,  the  author  of  it,  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  seven 
Asiatic  churches.  He  then  goes  on,  in  the  same  way,  to  show  that  the 
canonical  Gospel  of  Luke  is  genuine,  because  all  the  churches  had  re- 
ceived it  from  the  beginning.  I  cannot,  therefore,  have  a  doubt  that 
Lucke  has  here  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Tertullian.  The  passage, 
moreover,  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  is  one  of  the  most  direct 
and  forcible  among  all  the  ancient  testimonies,  with  respect  to  the  his- 
torical evidence  by  which  the  authorship  of  the  ai>ostle  John  is  sup- 
ported. 

Of  the  doubts  of  Marcion,  Tertullian  says  not  another  word.     Of 
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course  he  looked  upon  them  as  insignificant,  and  unworthy  of  further 
notice.  Had  there  been  doubts  that  were  spreading,  and  patronized, 
and  thus  dangerous  to  the  church  or  to  a  part  of  the  Scriptures,  Ter- 
tullian  is  the  last  man  who  would  have  kept  silence. 

(1)  Opposition  to  the  Apocalypse  by  the  Alogi. 

But  there  were  some  doubts  about  the  Apocalypse  in  Tertullian's 
day,  that  arose  from  another  quarter.  They  took  their  rise,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel,  from  opposition  to  Montanism. 

Not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Montanns,  an  ob- 
scure but  zealous  and  enthusiastic  man,  and  possessed  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  talent  of  popular  persuasion, 
made  his  development  at  Pepuza,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  He  made  pre- 
tences to  prophetic  ecstasy,  and  declared  that  he  was  the  Comforter  ac 
Paraclete,  whom  Christ  had  promised  to  guide  and  further  instruct  his 
disciples.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Paraclete  as  some  individual 
person  or  man,  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  would  shower  down  his  gifts 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  leading  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  his 
system  were,  the  personal  and  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth ;  rigor- 
ous asceticism  as  to  fasts,  celibacy,  contempt  of  the  world,  etc, ;  and 
perpetual  exclusion  from  the  church  of  all  who  were  guilty  of  inconti- 
nence, murder,  and  idolatry.  By  his  zeal  and  activity,  and  probably, 
moreover,  by  a  good  degree  of  eloquence,  he  soon  won  over  a  consider- 
able party  in  Asia  IVIinor.  The  only  distinguished  man  that  we  know 
of,  who  joined  this  party,  was  TertuUian.  He  wrote  a  book  in  their 
defence ;  which  is  lost.  The  sect,  however,  must  have  been  considera- 
ble ;  for  so  late  as  A.  D.  530  and  532,  we  find  laws  of  Justinian  passed 
against  them,  Cod.  L  tit,  V.  1.  18—21. 

At  Thyatira,  the  Montanists  met  with  great  success.  Only  a  small 
party  remained,  who  were  opposed  to  them.  By  degrees,  as  the  con- 
test grew  warm,  this  minority  separated  themselves  from  the  Monta- 
nists, and  went  all  lengths  in  opposition  to  them.  At  the  same  time, 
the  churches  in  general  became  so  adverse  to  the  presumptuous  claims 
and  extravagances  of  Montanus,  that  he  and  his  party  were  excluded 
from  their  communion.  TertuUian  complains  vehemently,  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  had  been  persuaded  by  Praxeas  to  withdraw  all  favour 
from  them ;  Cont  Prax.  c.  1.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  was 
not  on  the  ground  of  tlieir  denying  any  of  the  usual  doctrines  of  the 
church,  that  the  Montanists  were  excommunicated,  but  on  the  ground  of 
their  extravagances  and  their  presumptuous  claims. 

The  dispute  at  Thyatira  did  not  stop  even  here.  Not  content  with 
opposing  the  Montanists  by  arguing  from  the  usual  Scriptures,  the  ad- 
verse party  went  on  to  deny  the  canonical  authority  and  genuineness  of 
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tbe  Gofipel  of  John  and  of  the  Apocalypse.  Montanus  supported  his 
daim  to  be  the  Paraclete  by  the  first  of  these  books,  and  his  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium  by  the  second.  His  adversaries  took  the  shortest 
way  to  rebut  his  views,  viz.  that  of  rejecting  the  books  of  Scripture  to 
which  his  appeals  were  principally  made. 

The  fact  that  they  did  reject  these  books,  is  testified  by  Philastrius 
(Haeres.  GO),  Epiphanius  (FLiercs.  51  and  54),  Johan.  Damascenus 
(Haeres.  51),  and  Augustine  (Ilacres.  30).  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
nial, Epiphanius,  in  his  account  of  them,  gives  them  the  name  of  JlkoyMf 
Akgi.  The  party  does  not  seem  to  have  had  even  a  separate  name,  be- 
fore his  day,  (fl.  375)  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  ever  been  considerable 
enough  to  attract  much  notice.  Eusebius,  so  watchful  to  point  out  here- 
sies or  commotions  in  the  church,  says  not  one  word  of  them ;  and  the 
anthors  above  named,  (almost  200  years  after  the  rise  of  the  Alogi), 
have  given  but  a  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  account  of  them.  It 
seems  almost  certain,  that  if  they  had  ever  spread  themselves  much  be- 
jond  Thyatira  and  its  near  ncighlx>urhood,  that  Eusebius  must  have 
known  and  noticed  them,  as  he  has  done  other  sects.  Nor  could  they 
have  lasted  long  as  a  party ;  for  tliis  would  have  surely  brought  them 
into  more  notice.  No  person  is  even  named  as  the  leader  of  this  sect ; 
and  it  seems  clear,  from  all  these  circumstances,  that  it  never  could  have 
been  anything  more  than  a  mere  temporary  party,  occasioned  by  the 
dispute  with  the  Montanists  at  Thyatira. 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  before  our  minds  the  facts  that  have  just  been 
related,  in  onler  to  form  a  proper  judgment  respecting  the  rejection  of 
the  Apocalypse  by  the  Alogi.  Philastrius  and  Epiphanius,  the  two 
original  sources  from  which  everything  is  derived  that  respects  the  Alo- 
gi, have  neither  of  them  given  any  reasons  or  grounds  of  a  histcHical  or 
critical  nature,  why  they  rejected  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  John. 
In  the  absence  historically  of  all  reasons  of  this  kind,  we  are  left  merely 
to  form  an  opinion  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
satisfy  our  minds,  in  regard  to  this.  The  dispute  ran  high,  and  both 
parties  w«^  violent  and  embittered.  The  Montanists  leaned  upon  the 
two  books  of  John.  Not  able,  probably,  to  meet  their  antagonists  on 
taoBgtlical  ground  and  refute  them,  the  Alogi,  tacitly  yielding  to  the  ex- 
egesis of  the  Montanists,  drew  the  conclusion  tliat  the  books  which  con- 
tained such  sentiments  could  not  be  divine,  and  of  course  could  not  be 
composed  by  an  apostle.  Nothing  is  more  natural  tlian  this.  How  of- 
ten has  the  same  thing  happened  in  other  ages  and  in  difierent  places  I 
The  leading  Reformer  had  a  warm  dispute  with  the  Romanists  on  the 
subject  of  jtuttfication  by  faith  alone.  They  appealed  with  all  confi- 
dence to  the  epistle  of  James,  as  deciding  against  him.  He,  unable  to 
overthrow  their  exegesis,  rejected  the  book  itself,  and  called  it,  in  the 
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way  of  contempt,  epittola  strcamnea,  Tet  he  admitted  New  Testament 
books  into  his  Canon,  which  have  less  historical  evidence  in  their  faroor 
than  this.  Many  a  book,  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Old  also, 
has  been  ejected  from  the  canon,  or  denied  a  place  there,  by  individuals, 
or  by  parties,  to  whose  sentiments  it  appeared  to  be  particularly  hostile. 
It  is  the  easiest  way  to  dispose  of  arguments  that  make  against  us,  by 
such  a  summary  process. 

Inasmuch  now  as  Eusobius  does  not  even  allude  to  the  Alogi,  nor 
either  he  or  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  refer  to  them,  or  to  any  other  sect, 
as  doubting  the  apostolical  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  on  historical  grounds ; 
inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  the  case  explains  the  ground  of  opposition  by 
the  Alogi ;  and  specially  since  no  teacher  or  literary  man,  so  far  as  we 
know,  ever  appeared  among  the  Alogi,  who  could  adequately  investi- 
gate matters  of  this  kind ;  it  would  seem  that  the  opposition  of  the  Alo- 
gi to  the  Apocalypse  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  any  weight  in  the 
scale  of  criticism.  Dionysius,  in  alluding  probably  to  the  Alogi  (in 
Euseb.  Hist  Ecc  VII.  25),  states  merely  that  they  complained  of  the 
Apocalypse  as  being  dark,  enigmatical,  unintelligible,  and  unreasonable. 
But  all  these  are  mere  stdjecHve  reasons,  and  belong  to  their  understand- 
ing and  judgment,  rather  than  to  the  book  itself.  Epiphanius  alludes 
to  similar  reasons ;  some  of  which  he  assays  to  refute.  No  one  can 
doubt,  who  knows  the  opposition  of  Dionysius  to  the  Apocalypse,  that 
he  would  have  proffered  historical  reasons  for  the  doubts  of  the  Alogi, 
in  case  he  had  found  them  in  his  day.  But  inasmuch  as  he  does  not, 
we  must  believe  that  he  did  not  find  them. 

Candour  seems  to  demand,  then,  that  we  should  subscribe  to  what 
LiJcke  says,  at  the  dose  of  his  examination  of  this  matter :  **  It  is  clear 
as  tlie  light,  that  the  Alogi  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  not  on  any  historical 
ground  . . .  but  only  and  simply  because  of  their  excgetical  ignorance  of 
it,  and  from  lack  of  being  well  informed  in  matters  pertaining  to  polem- 
ical theology ;"  p.  306.  And  inasmuch  as  they  attributed  John's  works 
to  Cerinthusy  we  may  well  say,  with  Liicke,  "  With  better  exegetical 
information,  and  some  taste  for  poetry,  they  would  not  have  interpreted 
the  Apocalypse  in  so  literal  and  hfeless  a  manner  as  to  find  it  destitute 
of  meaning ;  still  less  would  they  have  found  in  it  the  Chiliasm  of  Ce- 
rinthus,  which  even  the  most  superficial  perusal  can  hardly  find  there- 
in ;"  p.  306.  It  is  indeed  very  evident,  that  party  spirit  and  the  heat  of 
contest  led  them  on,  and  that  they  were  guided  neither  by  taste^  nor 
learning,  nor  sound  judgment  Otherwise,  how  could  they  have  rejected 
the  Gospel  of  John,  as  well  as  the  Apocalypse  ?  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  this  was  on  the  ground  of  any  historical  evidence  against  it.  Their 
judgment,  in  the  one  ca^^e,  had  its  basis  on  the  same  ground  as  in  the 
other,  viz.,  their  party  feelings.    It  is  plain,  that  the  Montanists  must 
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bave  held  both  books  to  be  the  work  of  the  f^stle  John,  and  as  such 
have  ap|X3aled  to  them ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  disclaimed 
by  the  Alogi  as  his.  And  this  is  another  evidence,  what  the  views  of 
Ihe  church  in  general  were,  at  that  period,  in  respect  to  these  books ;  for 
the  Montanists  were  not  accused  of  anj  departures  from  the  common 
fiuth,  in  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind. 

(2)  Rejection  of  the  Apocalypse  by  Caius,  a  Presbyter  at  Rome. 

Three  several  times  Eusebius  makes  mention  of  this  individual.  In 
Ecc  Hist.  IL  25,  he  introduces  him  as  living  at  the  time  of  Zephyrinus 
bishop  of  Rome,  (i.  e.  at  the  commencement  of  Cent.  III.),  and  as  hav- 
ing written  a  book  against  Proclus,  an  advocate  of  the  Montanists,  and 
^ven  some  testimony  about  the  burying-place  of  Peter  and  PauL  On 
this  occasion  he  calls  him  ixxkeaiaanxog  dvi^Q ;  which  shows  that  he 
belonged  to  the  church  catholic,  and  was  in  good  standing  there.  In  VL 
20.  he  mentions  him  again  as  the  author  of  a  diaXoyog  against  Proclus, 
in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  authors  of  new  [fictitious]  Scriptures, 
and  reckons  only  thirteen  epistles  of  PauL  On  this  occasion,  Eusebius 
calls  him  Xoyuaxatog^  most  eloquent ;  and  he  intimates,  that  he  (Eusebi- 
us) himself  had  read  his  Dlalo^tu^  ^Jl^c  d£  £iV  ^^oy  •  •  •  duiXoyoi;,  etc* 
The  third  passage,  (which  is  put  in  the  last  place  here  because  of  its 
firesent  importance),  is  in  III.  28.  Eusebius  had  been  speaking  of  the 
Ehionites,  and  now  goes  on  to  notice  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus.  Among 
other  things,  he  relates  what  Caius  says  of  him,  in  the  Dialogue  against 
the  Montanist  Proclus,  already  mentioned  above ;  which  is  as  follows : 
Taira  /i€Qi  avzov  ygdqiei '  ^AlXd  xcd  K/j(}iv{>og,  6,  di  cbtoxalvipmp 
tig  vno  dnoatokov  fieydXov  yeyQUfJifjuviaPf  terQctkoyiag  rnuv  tag  di  dyyi' 
imp  avTtp  dedeiyfienig  ipavdofisvog  intujdyeiy  Xiycav  *  Mezu  ttiv  dvdcza- 
Qm  vfsiyeiop  ehou  to  ^uaileiov  tov  Xqwiov,  hcu  nuXiv  im&vfucug  aou 
iiopmg  if  ' leQOvaakiifi  t^  cd()xa  nohzfvofjupr^v  dovkeviuf.  Kcu  ix^'Qog 
ima^fop  juig  yqaq^cug  tov  'd^eov  dQiOfwv  x^oprcLeriag  ip  ydfup  iogt^g 
^Awr  n^pKP  Xtyei  ytvea&cu.  That  is :  ^  Ue  [Caius]  writes  thus  re- 
apecting  him :  Moreover  Cerinthus,  also,  by  revelations  as  if  written  by 
a  great  apostle,  in  a  lying  manner  introduces  to  us  narrations  of  wonder- 
ful things  as  shown  to  him  by  angels,  saying,  that  after  the  resurrection 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  earthly,  and  that  the  flesh,  living  in  Jeru- 
ialem,  will  again  serve  lusts  and  pleasures.  And  being  an  enemy  to  the 
divine  Scriptures,  and  wishing  to  mislead,  he  says  that  a  thousand  years 
will  be  spent  in  wedding  feasts.' 

This  is  the  celebrated  passage  on  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
WEitten  during  the  last  seventy-five  years.  To  canvass  all  that  has  been 
■rid,  would  be  wearisome  and  to  little  purpose.    Let  us  see  what  are 
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ihe  facts  in  regard  to  this  passage,  the  writer  of  it,  and  the  design  that 
he  must  have  had  in  view.  ^ 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Dialogue  of  Caius  was  in  the  hands  of  Ense- 
bins,  and  that  he  has  quoted  from  it  The  design  of  it  is  explicitly 
stated  also.  Caius  is  ¥nciting  in  opposition  to  Prodns,  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  Montanism.  That  the  Montanista  appealed,  in  regard  to  their 
millennial  views,  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
The  dispute  between  them  and  the  Alogi,  is  ample  proof  of  this.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  that  the  Alogi  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  Apoc^ 
Ijpse.  They  also  attributed  the  book  to  Cerinthus ;  as  they  did  also 
the  Grospel  of  John.  Caius,  so  far  as  the  Millennium  is  concerned,  is 
acting  the  same  part  as  the  Alogi.  Was  there,  then,  an  Apocalypse 
forged  by  Cerinthus,  which  was  extant  in  that  day,  and  to  which  Cains 
here  adverts  ?  Or  was  the  Apocalypse  of  John  interpolated  by  Cerin* 
thus,  and  rejected  with  scorn  by  Caius  ?  Or  did  Caius  reject  the  Apoca- 
lypse itself  of  John,  as  appealed  to  by  his  opponent  ? 

Each  of  these  positions  has  been  assumed  and  defended,  by  writers 
of  no  small  ability.  For  each  more  or  less  may  be  said,  with  some 
plausibility.  But  slb  facts  are,  there  seems  to  me  but  one  conclusion 
which  will  abide  a  critical  trial.  Caius,  as  it  would  seem,  intends  to 
put  down  the  authority  appealed  to  by  the  Montanists.  And  what  was 
this  ?  Most  probably,  not  any  fictitious  work  of  Cerinthus,  nor  any 
work  of  John  interpolated  by  him.  There  is  not  a  word  in  Eusebius  or 
in  any  other  ancient  writer,  not  in  Ircnaeus  or  in  Epiphanius,  about 
such  a  work  of  Cerinthus ;  much  less  about  the  reliance  of  the  Monta- 
nists on  such  a  work,  unless  what  the  Alogi  have  said,  and  Caius,  and 
Dionysius  (of  whom  in  the  sequel),  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  it 
TertuUian,  a  Montanist,  makes  no  appeals  of  such  a  nature  ;  nor  could 
he,  in  consistence  with  his  well  known  views  about  Scripture.  If  now 
we  suppose  that  the  Apocalypse  of  John  was  the  book  appealed  to  by 
Proclus,  then  the  declai*ations  of  Caius,  if  correct,  would  cut  the  nerve 
of  Proclus'  argument ;  for  the  tenor  of  Caius*  argument  for  such  a  pur- 
pose would  be  this :  '  Your  opinion  is  supported  only  by  a  book  which 
sprung  from  a  heretic,  and  therefore  weighs  nothing.*  But  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  Montanists  appealed  merely  to  a  well  known  fictitious 
Apocalypse,  why  did  Caius  introduce  the  case  of  Cerinthus  ?  It  might 
be  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  in  the  way  of  illustration ;  i.  e.  it  was  as 
much  as  to  say :  You  are  doing  just  what  Cerinthus  did,  viz.  appealing 
to  false  Revelations.  Nor  can  the  apix>siteness  of  this  reply  be  denied, 
in  case  the  Apocalypse  iu  question  was  fictitious.  Yet  the  similarity  of 
Caius'  arguing  to  that  of  the  Alogi,  as  before  exhibited,  seems  to  be  so 
obvious,  that  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  must  have  had 
the  same  Apocalypse  in  view ;  and  more  especially  as  he  lived  at  the 
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Ifane  irith  tlw  Ak)^  How  could  PRNshuyWho  appealed  to  the 
Apoealypae  ciJahn^  have  been  confuted  by  Gaius,  in  case  CSaina  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  Apocaljpee  to  which  hig  opponent  i^ppealed 
was  fictitious,  but  merely  that  Cerinthus  composed  a  certain  fictitious 
Apocalypse,  which  had  no  direct  relation  to  the  present  one  ?  This 
qnestion  seems  to  me,  in  connection  with  the  facts  before  stated,  well 
nigfa  to  settle  the  controversy  about  the  meaning  of  Gains.  Must  he 
not  hare  meant,  that  the  book  to  which  Proclus  appealed  was  composed 
bj  Cerinthus,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  credit  ?  But  Proclus  surely 
appealed  to  an  Apocalypse,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  John* 
Most  it  not  be  this  work,  then,  of  which  Gains  affirmed,  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  Gerinthus  ?  This  seems,  at  least,  to  be  the  moro  probable 
state  of  the  case.  Yet  there  are  some  grounds  of  doubt ;  and  these 
must  be  stated. 

(1)  The  simple  reading  of  the  passage  in  Eusebius,  as  produced 
above,  makes  naturally  the  impression,  that  Gaius  accuses  Gerinthus  of 
forging  a  book  of  revelations,  which  set  forth  his  extravagant  and  sen^ 
snal  notions  respecting  the  Millennium ;  and  that,  in  order  to  gain  cre- 
dit, he  affixed  to  this  production  the  name  of  a  ffreat  apoetle^  i.  e.  of 
John,  who  most  probably  must  be  meant.  Were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
stances and  the  object  of  the  dispute  with  Produs,  which  seem  to  de- 
mand the  understanding  of  the  authority  to  which  the  latter  appeals ; 
and  were  it  not  that  no  writer  of  antiquity,  if  we  make  the  exception 
above  noted,  has  hinted  at  such  a  fictitious  or  interpolated  work  of 
Cerinthus ;  we  should  at  once  give  to  the  passage  such  an  interprets- 
tkm.     But  these  considerations  stand  in  the  way  of  so  doing. 

(2)  The  title  itself  as  given  by  Gaius, — ano}iaXv\pm  plural,  not 
immtakv\^HS — ^would  seem  to  indicate  a  work  difierent  from  that  of  John. 
Eusebius  always  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  by  the  noun  singular,  ^Tioxi- 
hnpi^  ;  and  this  seems  to  strengthen  the  consideration.  But  if  we  re- 
gard the  ttno^aXixpHi;  of  Gaius  as  referring  to  the  contents  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  consist  of  many  visions  or  revelations,  and  not  to  the  title, 
this  difficulty  seems  to  vanish.  Indeed,  Eusebius  has  quoted  a  passage 
from  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  Apocalypse  is  spoken  of  in 
snch  a  way,  and  by  the  use  of  the  plural  ano^aXvy^mi.  It  runs  thus : 
^  [The  author]  calls  himself  our  brother  and  companion,  and  a  witness 
of  Jesus,  and  blessed  im  t^  Ota  xai  axog  r^v  dnoxaXvxpemffOn 
account  of  the  seeing  and  hearing  of  the  revelations.*^  In  a  like  way 
Gains  may  have  used  dnoxaXviffeiSf  in  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion. 

(3)  'The  Ghiliasm  which  Gaius  attributes  to  the  Revelations  in 
question,  is  entirely  diverse  from  that  which  John  has  really  taught 
Must  not  the  book,  then,  have  been  diverse  from  that  of  John  ?*    Cer- 


tidnlji  I  npiyf  m  oMe  we  may  soppoee  thai  CSaimi  gava  ii  a  fidr  and 
enlij^itened  ezegeaia.  Bnt  what  is  the  ground  for  aQj^poaiiig  that  he 
did?  Did  not  the  Alogi  interpret  the  Apocalypee  in  the  like  aanwoaa 
manner?  Didnot  even  Dionyaus  the  same?  Had  not  Eoselnns  mi»> 
girings  about  the  Apocalypae,  on  a  like  ground?  Did  not  Joatiny  Ire- 
naeu%  Tertnlliany  Lactandus,  yea  all  the  early  Christian  fathers  who 
were  Millenarians  in  the  grosser  sense,  interpret  in  the  like  way? 
Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  the  fathers  transferred  to  the  wiiliAaniol  p^ 
fiod  many  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  others  respecting  i^  in -a  kind 
of  UUral  manner.  Everywhere  we  find  traces  of  this.  Can  it  be  any 
matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  Caius  does  the  like?  In  fact  we  are  no^ 
as  I  apprehend,  to  regard  the  gloss  put  upon  the  Apocalypse  in  this 
ease  by  Caius,  as  the  result  of  sober  investigation  on  his  own  parti  He 
takes  the  exegesis  of  Produs,  which  was  doubtless  grossly  material  or 
sensuous,  and  charges  it  upon  the  book  to  which  Produs  appealed.  In 
such  drcumstences,  it  matters  little  what  the  book  actually  means  ia 
the  view  of  an  enlightened  and  dispassionate  interprrter;  itisenoughfer 
Gaius,  that  he  takes  his  opponent  at  his  word,  and  so  rc^jects  the  author 
tidty  of  the  book.  At  that  time,  who  had  led  the  way  to  a  more  sober 
interpretation? 

(4)  Theodoret  (Fab.  Haeret  XL  8)  speaks  in  such  a  way  of  Cerin- 
thus,  as  seems  to  imply,  that  he  had  forged  an  Apocalypse  &r  the  pro- 
motion of  his  own  designs.  His  words  run  thus :  Ki^QUfd'og  Km  mtnuor 
hixl)etg  tiva^  tig  avto  g  ^  eac  ufAe^og  inXaaato^  tmu  anukM9  tir 
9top  didoujxakiag  cwe^f^M,  nal  tov  hvqiov  tijv  ^aaiXUap  iq^i^CBr  iniy&iw 
iaead^oUf  etc ;  L  e.  ^  Ccrinthus  forged  certain  revelations,  at  if  he  him- 
self  had  seen  thenij  and  added  descriptions  of  certain  terrible  things  (lit 
doctrines  of  certain  threatenings),  and  dedares  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  will  be  estiU>lished  on  earth,'  etc  The  sequel,  in  Theodoret, 
merdy  repeats,  with  some  variations,  what  is  contained  in  the  passage 
of  Caius  about  the  Millennium,  as  quoted  above  from  Eusebius.  If 
now  it  could  be  ascertained,  that  Theodoret  had  himself  seen  the  Anwar 
kixpetg  of  Gerinthus,  this  passage  would  settle  the  question,  that  there 
was  a  book  of  that  name  forged  by  Cerinthus ;  for,  as  we  see,  Theodo- 
ret speaks  of  the  Revelations  as  being  seen  by  Cerinthus  himself.  So 
much  is  dear,  viz.  that  Theodoret  understood  Caius  as  speaking  to  this 
purpose  The  mistake,  if  there  is  one,  seems  to  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  clause  avt^  dideiyfiitagy  in  the  passage  from  Caius.  As  it  now 
stands,  avjip  refers  to  the  ^rrecU  apotUe;  but  if  Theodoret  read  ccvr^, 
then  it  would  refer  to  Cerinthus.  Hence,  probably,  his  dg  ctvtog  ^ca- 
adficrogj  referring  to  Cerinthus.  Nor  is  it  clear  what  the  cuuihUp  tumw 
dUfcufxakiag  cwid^ipcs  means.  Does  it  refer  to  the  threatenings  at  the 
end  of  the  Apocalypse;  or  to  the  teiriUe  threatenings  ia  the  body  of 
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the  work,  (omitted  in  Cains'  description  as  quoted  by  Eusebins) ;  or  to 
another  book,  full  of  threats,  composed  by  Cerinthus  ?  We  have  no 
means  of  deciding  positively.  Yet  the  whole  of  Theodoret's  descrip- 
tion is  such,  as  to  make  the  impression  distinctly  on  my  mind,  that  ho 
tterely  copies  from  Euscbius,  with  some  comments  and  variations  of  his 
own.  What  Eusebius  or  Caius  has  left  uncertain,  he  represents  as 
eertain,  viz.  that  Cerinthus  himself  saw,  or  represents  himself  as  seeing, 
the  revelations  in  his  book.  Eusebius  leaves  this  dubious,  very  possi- 
bly because  he  doubted  himself  what  Caius  meant  to  say  respecting  it. 
Hed  the  former  ever  seen  such  a  forged  book  of  Cerinthus,  or  heard  of 
it  in  a  credible  way,  how  could  he  liavo  failed  to  give  us  some  hint  of 
il?  Caius'  book  had  come  down  to  him ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  work 
of  Cerinthus. 

On  the  whole,  after  all  that  has  been  done  to  make  this  matter  clear, 
•ome  doubt  must  rest  upon  it  The  ground  of  all  the  doubt  is  the 
want  of  explicitness  in  the  statements  of  Caius  and  Eusebius.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  case  which  renders  absurd  the  position,  that  Caius  meant 
to  refer  to  a  supposititious  work  of  Cerinthus  himself.  It  may  be,  that 
Gains  means  simply  to  compare  the  doings  and  opinions  of  Cerinthus 
with  those  of  Proclus.  But  when  he  speaks  of  tstQaXoyiag  ^  fiTv  .  ,  . 
^mvdofiepog  inetadyn,  who  can  be  meant  by  yfiir  but  the  church  catho- 
lic ?  And  how  could  Cerinthus'  work  be  spoken  of  as  introduced  to 
the  chorch  catholic  ?  Liicke  thinks  this  to  be  a  decisive  circumstance 
in  regard  to  the  work  spoken  of,  and  that  it  can  refer  only  to  the  Apoc- 
•lypee  of  John.  But  this  is  giving  more  emphasis  to  ^(ih  .  .  •  insiadyH 
than  necessarily  belongs  to  them.  The  attempt  to  introduce,  the  effort 
to  introduce,  the  design  to  palm,  the  forged  work  upon  the  church  catho- 
ficy  might  be,  and  naturally  would  be,  described  in  the  same  way. 

We  have  no  alternative,  then,  but  to  leave  this  matter  in  some  uncer- 
tainty. If  zeal  or  effort  could  have  fully  settled  it,  it  had  long  ago  been 
aettled.  But  there  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  want  of  explicitness  in  the 
aoorces  to  which  we  must  appeal,  that  forbids  us  to  assume  a  confident 
position.  My  own  mind  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  Caius 
aims  at  that  Apocalypse  to  which  Proclus  appeals  for  confirmation  of 
his  views ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  means  to  take  away  the  support 
of  Proclus,  by  showing  that  his  authority  is  supposititious. 

Why  Cerinthus  is  hit  upon  as  the  author  of  the  forged  book,  is  a 
qnestion  that  we  cannot  witli  certainty  answer ;  but  the  principal  reason 
seems  to  be,  that  Cerinthus  was  not  only  a  Millenarian,  but  probably 
the  leading  author  or  defender  of  very  early  Chiliasm,  i.  e.  of  the  Chi- 
liRsm  which  was  of  the  grosser  and  sensual  kind.  Moreover  Cerinthus 
was  a  heretic,  a  man  of  some  talent,  and  the  author  of  many  new  and 
Strange  opinions.     There  was,  as  it  would  seem,  no  general  tradition 
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among  the  ancient  churches,  that  Cerinthas  wrote  an  Apocal^rpse. 
Caius  most  probably,  then,  must  have  argued  bj  drawing  conclusions 
finom  the  similarity  of  Cerinthus'  millenarian  opinions  and  those  of  Pro- 
dlus. 

On  the  other  hand ;  had  Caius  known  and  studied  the  opinions  of 
Cerinthus,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  he  could  never  have  thought 
of  him  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse ;  so  exceedingly  diverse  are  the 
views  of  this  book,  in  many  respects,  from  those  of  the  heretic  in  ques- 
tion. For  example ;  that  the  world  was  created  by  an  Aeon ;  that  this 
Aeon  was  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  not  the  supreme  God ;  that  Jesus 
was  merely  a  natural  man,  with  whom  the  Logos  was  united  at  baptism, 
but  forsook  at  his  crucifixion ;  that  the  laws  of  Moses  must  be  observed 
by  Chnstians,  etc. ;  are  things  wholly  incompatible  with  the  Apocalypse. 
Had  Caius  known  of  these  opinions,  (and  why  should  he  not  ?),  how 
could  he  attribute  the  Revelation  of  John  to  Cerinthus  ?  In  fact,  the 
more  we  examine  the  judgment  of  Caius  in  this  matter,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  aims  at  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  less  respect  must  we 
feel  for  his  critical  opinion  and  for  his  exegesis. 

And  now,  how  much  can  be  made  of  Caius'  assertions,  supposing,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  are  aimed  at  the  Apocalypse  of  John? 
Little,  or  nothing,  most  certainly.  For  what  is  the  ground  of  them  ? 
Merely  and  only  his  antipathy  to  Chiliasm.  John  could  not  have  writ- 
ten a  book,  which  teaches  carnal  Chiliasm ;  and  therefore  Cerinthus, 
who  taught  such  a  doctrine,  must  have  written  it  Such  seems  to  be  the 
logic  that  he  employs.  His  own  subjective  theological  views  and  judg- 
ment are  plainly  the  basis  of  his  opinion.  There  is  no  appeal  to  testi- 
mony, tradition,  or  the  opinions  of  the  churches.  Most  plainly,  there- 
fore, he  argues  in  the  same  way  as  the  Alogi ;  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  extended  his  conclusions  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  they 
did.  The  result,  then,  is  hardly  worth  the  labour  necessary  to  obtain  it 
It  can  make  nothing  against  the  Apocalypse,  at  all  events.  A  judg- 
ment made  up  in  such  a  way,  and  for  such  a  reason,  has  very  Httle 
claim  to  our  respect  or  consideration.  The  fact,  that  he  palms  a  car- 
nal JVIillennium  upon  the  Apocalypse,  is  enough  to  show  how  little  he 
understood  the  book,  and  indeed  how  little  he  had  studied  it  Had  not 
so  much  been  made  of  his  testimony,  as  a  witness  against  the  Apoca- 
lypse, it  would  be  but  a  waste  of  words  to  discuss  it  at  so  great  length. 

(3)  Testimony  of  Dionysias  of  Alexandria. 

In  many  respects  Dionysius  was  a  distinguished  man,  and  he  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Origen,  and  outlived  him  only  eleven  years.     He  became 
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bidxop  of  Alexandria  in  248,  and  died  in  265.  A  number  of  his  works 
are  still  extant ;  but  many  have  perishofl.  Fragments,  however,  of 
most  of  his  lost  works  are  scattered  tlirouorh  the  volumes  of  the  later 
Fathers ;  and  a  long  extract  is  preserved  in  Eus^bius,  from  a  work  of 
hh%  in  two  books,  entitled  TreQt  inuyykkmvj  wliieh  lias  relation  to  the 
mibject  b<*foro  us. 

The  occasion  of  this  b\st  named  work  must  be  briefly  statcil.  Nepos, 
an  Egyptian  bishop  in  the  district  of  Arsinoe,  a  man  ap|>arently  of  ar- 
dent piety  and  consideralile  tident^  but  somewluit  enthusiastic,  became  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  literal  Millennium,  i.  e.  of  the  eartlily  reign 
and  kingdom  of  Christ.  Origen,  so  distinguished  for  his  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  had  before  this  avowed  his  belief  in  the  </w*nV- 
wd  sense  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  (ronsequently  had  found  no  ditRculty 
in  tile  sup])Osition  that  John  wrote  the  book.  But  Nepos  rejected  tliis 
mode  of  interpretation ;  and  in  a  work  entitled  iXtyjupi;  dXktiyoQitJTbh 
(confutation  of  tlie  alh^gorists),  ho  maintained  with  great  wai'mth  the 
literal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  It  would  seem,  from  what  Eusebiua 
Bays  of  Nepos'  work,  tluit  his  views  approached  very  near  to  those  of 
the  Montanists,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  reign,  i.  e.  that  they 
were  inclined  toward  sensual  gratifications  too  much  to  satisfy  the  more 
enlightened  and  spiritual  minded. 

Nepos  raised  up  a  large  party  in  his  favour,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  residence.  Alter  his  deatli,  Coracion,  his  follower,  kept  up  the  ex- 
citement, and  even  increased  it ;  so  that  a  number  of  churches  with- 
drew themselves  from  connection  with  the  mother-church  at  Alexan- 
dria. Dionysius  (about  2o*'>)  proposed  a  conference  for  the  puq)osc  of 
matual  explanation  and  argument.  It  was  accepted ;  and  this  distin- 
gnished  man,  by  his  ability  and  good  temper,  succeeded  in  satisfying 
Coracion  and  his  friends  tliat  they  were  in  an  error.  Thus  the  matter 
ended.  But  Dionysius,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  tlu;  like 
■trife,  soon  after  wrote  a  work  in  two  IxHjks,  entitled,  as  Ims  been  men- 
tioned, n€(}i  iTiayythiav.  In  the  first  book  he  contends  against  the  opin- 
ion of  Nepos ;  in  the  second,  he  gives  his  own  views  of  the  Apocalypse. 
From  these,  as  exhibited  by  Plusebius  (in  Ecc  Hist.  VIL  24.  26),  I 
ihali  now  make  some  extracts. 

After  prepm'iug  the  way  for  the  expression  of  his  own  views,  by 
speaking  in  a  kind  and  brotherly  manner  of  Nepos  and  his  adher- 
ents, and  after  giving  some  reasons  why  he  deems  it  imjKirtant  to  un- 
dertake a  refutation  of  his  writings,  particularly  because  some  had  even 
sabstituted  the  work  of  Ncjkjs  in  the  place  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  he  appeals,  in  resi)ect  to  the  A]x>calypse,  (on  which 
Nepos  and  his  party  wholly  de])cnded,  and  the  credit  of  which,  it  would 
seean,  Dionysius  therefore  felt  it  to  be  important  to  shake),  first  of  all, 
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to  what  some  of  the  cmcients  thought  and  said  in  r^ard  to  that  book. 
His  appeal  runs  thus : 

"  Some  of  those  before  us  have  rejected  and  gainsayed  the  book  en- 
tirely, examining  in  detail  chapter  by  chapter,  and  showing  it  to  be  des- 
titute of  knowledge  and  n^ason.  The  very  inscription,  they  aver,  is 
false ;  for  John  is  not  the  author.  It  contains,  moreover,  no  reveloHon  ; 
for  it  is  covered  with  a  strong  and  thick  veil  of  ignorance.  The  author 
of  this  writing,  also,  was  not  only  none  of  the  a]x>stlcs,  but  he  did  not 
even  belong  to  the  saints  or  ecclesiastical  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cerinthus,  he  from  whom  tlie  heresy  was  derived  wliich  is  called  after 
his  name,  gave  to  this  his  own  work  a  name  that  was  venerable  [t.  e.  of 
John],  in  order  to  obtain  credit  for  it.  For  this  is  the  pur|)ort  of  his 
doctrine,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  earthly,  that  it  will  consist 
altogether  of  those  things  of  whidi  he,  >vith  his  animal  and  entirely  car- 
nal appetites,  was  desirous,  and  of  which  he  dreamed,  y\z,  of  tlie  grati- 
fication of  the  api>etite,  and  specially  of  impure  desire,  L  e.  in  meats, 
and  drinks,  and  weddings,  and  (as  means  by  which  such  desires  might 
be  more  creditably  gratiiied)  in  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  the  slaughter 
of  sacred  victims."  VII.  25. 

Such  is  the  statement  of  Dionysius  respecting  the  opinion  of  tmg . . . 
wv  fiQo  tjftdiv.  Wlio  were  they  ?  He  names  no  one  ;  but  still  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  he  refers  to  the  Alogi  and  to  Caius.  At  all  events, 
the  opinions  of  the  tivfg  which  are  mentioned,  tally  well  with  the  opin- 
ions of  those  just  named.  The  millennial  kingdom  of  the  rivag  is  earth- 
ly and  sensual ;  the  Apocalypse  is  obscure  and  unintelligible,  etc. ;  just 
what  the  Alogi  and  Caius  affirmed.  Then  again,  it  was  not  John,  but 
Cerinthus  who  ^Tote  the  book ;  the  very  same  thing  tliat  was  afiirmed 
by  them.  If  Dionysius  did  not  mean  by  tUsg  .  .  .  tw  tiqo  ^udPy  the 
Alogi  and  Caius,  he  must  at  least  have  meant  such  as  cherished  the 
same  opinions  which  they  advocated. 

But  what  were  the  objections  of  the  ttveg  to  the  Apocalypse  ?  Mere- 
ly those  which  we  have  already  canvassed,  viz.,  such  as  were  urged  by 
the  Alogi  and  Caius,  and  were  m(*rely  and  wholly  of  a  tuhjective  nature. 
From  a  false  exegesis  of  the  book.they  drew  conclusions  against  its 
apostolical  origin,  and  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus.  Of  course  these  objec- 
tions do  not  weigh  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  balance  of  just  criticism. 

But  lias  Dionysius  no  knowledge  of  more  weighty  objections  to  the 
Apoc«l}'pse  among  the  ancients  ?  None.  Most  surely  he  would  have 
produced  them  if  he  had.  Could  he  but  have  appealed  to  ancient  tra- 
dition, i.  e.  to  historical  testimony,  in  favour  of  his  position,  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  have  failed  to  perceive  its  superior  importance 
and  cogency ;  and  of  course  he  would  liave  placed  it  in  the  front  of  all 
his  ai^uments.     But  not  a  word  of  all  this.     He  can  only  allege,  that 
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mme  of  the  andentB  r^jecled  the  Apocaljpae  becMue  of  its  obscurity, 
and  becuue  it  taught  (as  thej  supposed)  an  earthly  and  carnal  Millen* 
niuiik  Most  clearly,  then,  Dionysias  knew  of  no  kittorical  testimony 
against  the  Apocalypse.  It  could  not  well  Lave  escaped  an  intelligent 
pupil  and  friend  of  Origen,  if  there  was  any  such  testimony  at  that  time. 
Of  all  the  men  of  that  day  Origi^n  would  be  the  most  likely  to  know  it ; 
but  in  all  his  works,  he  has  never  even  intimated  that  a  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Apocalyi)se  was  entertained  by  the  churches.  He 
speaks  of  this  book,  with  the  same  certainty  that  he  does  of  the  Gospel 
of  John.  (See  pp.  323  scq.  above). 

That  Dionysius  meant  to  refer  to  the  Alogt  and  to  Cbita,  is  the  more 
probable  from  the  mode  of  expression,  ttpfs  .  .  .  toiv  nQo  i^fjuop.  This 
indicates,  that  they  belonged  to  tbe  church  catholic  or  orthodox,  and 
were  not  heretics.  2Vr£^* . .  .  TtQff  i^fiw  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '  some 
who  belonged  to  our  church  in  days  that  are  past.'  He  might  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Marcionites,  and  to  some  other  of  the  Gnostics,  as  reject- 
ing the  Apocalypse ;  but  Dionysius  well  knew  that  such  a  reference 
would  have  no  force.  It  would  liave  produced  an  effect  contrary  to  wliat 
be  intended.  So  he  only  speaks  of  rhi^  . . .  roiir  mqo  ^fi(op.  Neither 
the  Alogi  nor  Caius  were  outcasts  of  the  church,  but  regular  members. 
The  former  are  reckoned  fteretics  by  some  of  the  subsequent  fathers, 
because  they  rejected  the  books  of  John.  But  when  they  did  so,  they 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  lose  their  standing  at  the  time  in  the  church. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  liave  found  among  tlie  churches,  before  the  time  of 
XXonysius,  not  a  single  testimony  against  the  Apocalypse  of  a  historical 
nature.  Dionysius  himself,  we  are  quite  certain,  found  nothing  of  this 
kind  among  them.  But,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  he  still  doubted 
the  apo$tolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  on  wliat  grounds  did  he  rest  Ids 
doubts  ?  On  history  or  testimony  as  to  facts,  or  only  on  subjective 
views  and  on  reasoning  from  the  manner  and  matter  of  tlie  book  ?  We 
niDSt  admit  him  to  speak  for  liimself. 

In  die  sequel  of  the  paj^^age  already  cited  from  him,  he  declares  that 
he  durst  not  venture  upon  the  rejection  of  the  book  (the  Apocalypse), 
because  many  brethren  have  a  high  regard  for  it.  He  then  proceeds  thus : 
^But  admitting  that  t^e  comprehension  of  it  is  beyond  my  own  under- 
standing, I  suppose  there  is  some  hidden  and  mysterious  meaning 
throughout  in  its  contents.  For  even  though  I  do  not  understand  it, 
stm  I  suppose  some  deeper  sense  is  couched  in  the  words.  Not  measur- 
ing or  judging  these  things  by  my  own  reason,  but  assigning  more  to 
fiath,  I  attribute  to  it  things  higher  than  can  be  comprehended  by  me. 
I  do  not  reject  those  things  which  I  cannot  comprehend ;  but  they  are 
the  objects  of  my  wonder,  because  I  do  not  perceive  them." 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  Dionysius  does  not  mean  to  revolt  the  Millena- 
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nans  by  a  direct  attack  upon  the  book.  He  covers  up,  as  it  \vor« .  ir- 
supposed  faults ;  and  while  he  cautiously  and  warily  suggests  llmt  it  Lsi 
unintelligible,  he  Blill  seems  to  be  willing  to  put  this  to  the  account  oi* 
sacred  mysteries. 

In  the  sequel,  says  Eusebius,  he  goes  through  the  whole  work,  show-* 
ing  that  the  It  fend  sense  is  impossible.  He  then  adds :  "  The  prophet, 
having  completed  his  whole  prophecy,  so  to  speak,  congratulates  both 
those  who  hold  it  fast,  nnd  also  hinist^lf ;  for,  Happy,  says  he,  is  every 
one  who  holds  fa.<t  the  words  of  the  propheey  of  this  book,  and  I  John, 
also,  who  >jiw  and  heard  it."     He  tluMi  proceeds: 

"  That  the  author  traK  called  J(»iiN,  and  that  this  composition  is  John's, 
Ida  not  deny,  I  agree  that  it  belongs  to  some  holy  and  inspired  mcufu 
Icoidd  not  indeed  concede  that  he  iras  the  apostle^  the  son  of  ZebedeCy  the 
brother  vfJanies^  to  irhntn  belongs  the  Gospel  according  to  John^  and  the 
catholic  Epistle,  For  I  argue  I'rom  the  resjK'Ctive  character  of  both  writ- 
ings, and  from  the  kind  of  diction,  and  fi'oin  the  economy  of  the  said 
book  [the  AiK>oulyf)sc],  that  it  is  not  his.  For  the  evnnr^elist  nowhere 
inserts  his  own  name,  nor  proclaims  himself,  neither  in  his  Gosjiel  nor 
in  his  Epistle.  .  . .  John  nowhere  sp(>aks  of  himself  in  the  first  person, 
nor  in  the  thinl  ]>erson ;  but  the  author  of  the  Apocaly|)se  immediately 
names  himself  in  the  outset :  The  Hm'elation  of  Jesus  Christ,  etc  . . . 
which  he  sipiified  ...  to  his  s<Tvnnt  .John,  etc  .  . .  Then  he  inscribes 
his  epistle  thus :  John  to  the  sev(fn  churches  which  are  in  Asia,  Grace 
and  IN'jMM* ;  [1:  4].  Moreover  the  evangelist  did  not  prefix  his  name 
to  his  catholic  epistle.  .  .  .  Ihit  tiie  author  of  the  Apocalypse  did  not 
deem  it  sullirient  to  name  himself  once,  and  then  to  declare  what  fol- 
lows, but  he  ajniin  reix^ats:  1  John  your  Ijrother.  etc.  [1:  0].  Besides 
this,  at  tlie  close  he  has  afrain  express^ul  himself  thus.  ...  I  John,  who 
saw^  and  iu-anl  tliese  things  [22:  «].  That  John  was  the  writer  of  this 
boftk\  is  to  lie  Miered  on  the  ground  of  his  own  affirmation  ;  but  what 
John  this  was,  is  not  char,  Yor  i>e  dot\s  not  say  of  himself,  as  ot^ten- 
times  in  the  Gos]H*t,  that  he  was  the  beloved  disciple  of  the  Lord,  or 
th(^  bix>th(T  of  James,  or  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  i^nl.  Had  he 
desipied  clearly  to  disclos<'  himself,  he  would  have  said  some  of  these 
thinffs.  Yrt  there  is  nothing  (»f  this;  but  he  has  called  himself  our 
brother  and  companion,  and  a  witness  of  Jesus,  and  blessed  because  of 
his  seeing  and  hearing  tlie  revelation. 

*'  1  supi>osc  moreover,  that  there  are  mtuiy  of  the  same  name  with 
John  the  ajtostle,  who  Iwcause  of  their  love  towmxl  him,  and  wonder, 
and  emulation,  and  desii*e  to  l»e  beloved  of  the  Loitl  as  he  was,  luive 
given  themsi'Ives  the  same  name.  In  the  like  way,  many  a  one  among 
the  childrtm  of  the  faithful  is  called  PauL  i^d  Peter.  And  besides  this^ 
there  is  another  John  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  sumamcd  Mark,  whom 
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_  _  • 

Bamabu  and  Paul  took  with  them,  oonoerning  whom  it  is  smd :  *  They 
had  Min  for  their  minister/  Mlicther  this  is  the  person  who  wrote 
[the  Apocalypse],  I  could  not  say ;  for  it  is  not  written,  tliat  he  came 
with  them  into  Asia.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said :  <  Paul  and  those 
with  him,  loosing  from  Paphos,  came  to  Perga  of  Pamphylia;  but 
John,  departing  from  them,  returned  to  Jerusalem ;'  [Acts  13: 13]. 

*^My  belief  is,  that  (mother  John,  among  those  who  lived  in  Asia,  ivas 
As  author  ;  inasmuch  as  the  report  is,  that  there  are  two  sepulchral  mon- 
wnents  in  Ephesus,  each  of  which  bears  the  nams  o/*  John. 

''  Moreover,  from  the  thoughts  and  the  words  and  tlie  arrangement  of 
them,  this  one  [the  author  of  the  Apocalypse]  may  with  probability  be 
supposed  to  be  different  from  that  one  [John  the  apostle]^  For  the 
Gospel  and  the  £})istlc  hnrmonixe  well  together,  and  they  commence  in 
the  same  manner.  That  says :  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word ;  this 
says :  That  which  was  from  the  beginning.  That  says :  The  Word  be- 
came flesh,  etc ;  this  exhibits  the  same  things  with  slight  changes :  What 
we  have  heard)  what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  etc. .  •  •  He  remains 
flonsistent  with  himself,  and  never  rclincjuishes  his  purpose. 

''  By  the  some  leading  thoughts  and  words  he  presents  his  views 
through  the  whole ;  examplesof  which  we  will  now  briefly  produce.  The 
eareful  reader  will  fi-equently  find  in  each  [viz.  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistle],  life,  light,  chasing  away  the  darkness  ;  and  continually  occurs 
CnrfA,  grace,  fiesii  and  Hood  of  the  Lord,  judgtnent,  forgive^iess  of  sins^ 
As  love  of  God  toward  us,  the  commandment  that  we  should  love  one 
tmotker,  that  we  shotdd  keep  all  tJie  commandments,  accusaiioti  of  the 
world,  ofUie  devil,  of  antichrist,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  adoption 
Ijf  God  as  sons,  entire  faith  requinnl  of  us,  everywhere  the  Father 
mid  the  Sou,  In  general,  it  is  easy  for  those  who  distinguish  tniits,  to 
see  one  and  the  same  colouring  both  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Epi-stle. 
But  the  Apocjilypse  is  exceedingly  different,  and  quite  foreign  from 
this*  neither  touching  nor  even  luuxlly  approaching  any  o^  these  things, 
nor  having,  so  to  speak,  one  syllable  in  commoii  with  them.  Nor  docs 
the  Epistle  make  any  mention  of  the  Apocalypse  or  i-eference  to  it,  (for 
I  omit  the  Go!3i)el),  nor  tlic  Ai)Ocalypse  of  the  Epistle.  Yet  Paul,  in 
his  Epistles,  makes  mention  even  of  his  unwritten  revelations. 
.  '*  There  is  also  a  discrepancy  between  the  language  of  the  Grospel  and 
Epistle,  compared  with  that  of  the  Aix)calypse.  Those  are  written  not 
only  without  otfence  against  the  Greek  idiom,  but  are  most  eloquent  in 
their  diction,  modes  of  reiL^oning,  and  arrangement  of  expressions.  We 
■re  far  from  finding  in  tluMU  any  barbarism,  or  solecism,  or  any  peculiar 
idiom.  For  the  writer,  as  it  s(>eins,  (possessed  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
both  gifts,  viz.  that  of  knowledge  and  of  utterance.  I  will  not  deny,  in- 
deedy  that  the  author  of  tlie  Apocalypse  saw  a  revelation,  and  received 
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knowledge  and  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  hut  I  perceive  that  his  diction  and 
idiom  is  not  accurate  Greek,  and  that  he  uses  barbarous  expressions  and 
solecisms.  It  is  unnecessaiy  at  present  to  cull  out  these  ;  for  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  scofi&ng,  (let  no  one  suppose  it),  that  I  have  said  these 
tilings,  but  only  in  the  way  of  examining  the  want  of  resemblance  be- 
tween those  writings.*'  (Euseb.  Hist  Ecc  VIL  25.) 

I  have  thus  exhibited  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  at  full  length,  so 
fiir  as  anything  important  to  our  question  is  concerned.  Our  inquiiy 
now  is  :  What  is  the  amount  of  this  testimony  ? 

(1)  Then,  it  is  plain  and  clear,  that  Dionysius,  while  he  recites  the 
opinion  of  ttpeg  .  .  .  ttap  ttqo  i/^cai',  and  doubtless  means,  by  so  doing,  to 
intimate  that  objections  against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse 
are  not  altogether  new  and  strange,  still  does  not  harmonize  in  opinion 
respecting  the  authorship  of  tliis  book  with  those  persona  to  whose  views 
he  adverts.  He  has  no  apprehension  that  Cerinthus  was  the  autlior  of 
the  Apocalypse.  How  could  he  entertain  such  an  opinion,  in  view  of 
what  the  church  in  general  had  believed  respecting  the  book,  and  know* 
ing,  as  he  did,  in  what  estimation  Cerinthus  was  held,  and  what  senti- 
ments he  had  taught  and  defended — so  incompatible  with  those  of  the 
Apocalypse  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  doubts  not  that  John  was  the  author ; 
probably,  as  he  thinks,  John  the  presbyter,  but  not  John  the  apostle. 
He  explicitly  declares  his  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  writer ;  and 
therefore  he  must  have  regarded  the  book  as  properly  sacred.  Its  mys- 
terious tenor  even,  he  does  not  bring  forward  as  an  objection  to  it,  but 
with  seeming  njverence  he  wondei*s  at  that  which  surpasses  his  under- 
Btaiiding.  The  ancients,  to  whom  he  refers  as  rejecting  the  work, 
made  its  mysterious  manner  and  style  a  matter  of  objection  and  reproach. 
Dionysius,  therefore,  expressly  exempts  himself  from  harmonizing  with 
them,  either  as  to  this  objection,  or  as  to  their  supposed  author  of  the 
book.    But, 

(2)  What  then  was  his  object,  in  expressing  his  douhts  about  the 
apostolic  orijrin  of  the  liook  ?  Clearly  it  must  have  had  rc»ference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Montnnists  respecting  it,  whose  sentiments  he  so  strong- 
ly opposed.  They  believed  the  book  to  have  been  written  by  the  apostle 
Jolin ;  and  they  too,  for  such  were  the  current  views  of  the  times,  regjirded 
an  apostolic  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  being  necessary  to  the  high- 
est authority  of  a  book.  It  is  plain,  that  this  lies  at  the  basis  of  Diony- 
sius' argmnent.  If  he  could  show  that  the  liook  was  not  written  by  the 
apostle  John,  then  he  would  seem  to  abate  in  some  degree  the  confidence 
that  the  Montanists  n*i>osed  in  it  To  represent  Dionysius  as  having 
no  regard  to  this  in  his  Critique^  as  some  have  recently  done  in  order 
to  give  the  more  weight  to  his  opinion,  seems  to  me  quite  aside  from  the 
proper  mark.     Did  the  ancients,  then,  write  critical  reviews  in  such  an 
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mj  m  thej  are  written  in  modem  times  ?  DioiiTdat  doubted, 
iMBMt^fls  we  maj  believet  the  apostolic  (Mrigin  and  anthoritj  of  the 
book ;  but,  as  he  says  himself,  he  would  not  reject  it  from  the  Canon, 
because  so  manj  were  zealously  attadied  to  it.  So  he  has  steered  a 
kind  of*  middle  course.  Ue  speaks  respectfully  of  the  book ;  does  not 
e?en  find  fault  with  its  mysteries ;  allows  the  inspiration  ot*  the  author ; 
-^-and  yet,  he  endeavours  to  undermine  its  real  autliority  and  iniiuence ; 
■i  least  what  he  has  said  would  do  this  at  that  time,  in  case  it  were  fully 
admitted.     He  had  a  difficult  part  to  act,  and  warily  has  he  performed  it. 

(3)  As  to  the  rest ;  liis  own  objections  are  mainly  drawn  from  the 
dktion,  stylct  and  manner  of  the  book ;  the  subjects  treated  of  are  but 
partially  taken  into  the  account.  So  far  as  his  conjecture  respecting 
Mm  the  presbyter  as  the  author  is  concerned,  I  Imve  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  pp.  293  seq.  above ;  and  in  pp.  289  seq.  I  have  also  discussed 
the  objection  founded  on  the  frequent  mention  of  the  autlior's  name  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  the  omission  o£  it  in  the  Gospel  and  I^pistles.  All 
the  other  arguments  of  Dionysius,  drawn  from  the  diction,  tlic  dialect, 
Ittd  the  nature  of  the  subjects  introduced,  etc.,  will  be  discussed  in  tlie  se- 
qnelv  and  need  not  be  introduced  hero  with  particularity.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  eccclesiastical  antiquity  presents  us  with  few  speci- 
■lens  indeed  of  more  acute  criticism  than  Dionysius  exhibits.  It  shows 
Irith  what  attention  he  liod  read  the  works  of  John,  and  what  powers 
of-  discrimination  he  possessed.  But  nnodem  criticism  has  gone  so  far 
b^ond  this,  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth  our  while  here  to  canvass  at 
length  the  objections  of  Dionysius  by  themselves.  Ue  presents  scarcely 
a  tkhe  of  the  objections  that  now  he  before  us. 

A  few  general  renuu-ks  only  it  may  be  proper  to  make,  at  present, 
before  we  dismiss  this  witness.  Tlie  accusation  wliich  the  good  father 
Mngs  against  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  ttiat  it  is  not  Hellenic f 
and  that  it  exhibits  barbarisms  and  solecisms,  is  now  somewhat  better 
mderstood  than  it  was  in  his  day.  Recent  investigations  have  shown 
trimnphantly,  that  there  are  not  more  than  some  two  or  three  grammat- 
ical constructions  in  the  whole  book,  if  indeed  so  many,  that  cannot  be 
vindicated  by  examples  from  even  the  better  Grecian  classics.  The 
Oommentary  will  show  this ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  the  reader 
tof  15  in  the  preceding  pages,  where  the  whole  subject  is  discussed. 
That  Jolm  does  not  conform  altogether  to  classic  usage  in  his  style,  is 
tone ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  New  Testament  writers — true  of 
John's  Gospel  and  Epistles,  the  judgment  of  Dionysius  to  the  contrary 
nolwithstanding.  They  all  write  Hebrew- Greek.  The  thoughts  and 
mode  of  exhibiting  and  arranging  them,  the  imagery,  the  circle  of 
movement — all,  all  is  Hebrew.  Only  the  words  are  Greek.  If  the 
Apocalypse  Hebraizes  more  than  any  other  New  Testament  book,  (and 
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tlus  I  cbeerfiillj  concede),  so  it  should  do,  and  must  do,  written  under 
such  circumstances  as  it  was,  and  foUowino;  the  Hebrew  models  before 
the  writer^s  mind.  And  as  Dionysius  had  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
and  was  comparatively  but  little  familiar  with  the  JcwIhIi  Scriptures,  it 
ic)  no  wonder  that  he  puts  so  much  to  the  account  of  barbarism  and  poor 
Greek.  He  should  however,  as  it  seems  to  me-,  have  been  somewhat 
more  modest  on  tliis  ])oint ;  at  least  we  may  think  so,  in  case  we  are 
permitted  to  judge  of  his  skill  to  criticise  on  Greek  style,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  himself  writes  Greek.  Few  of  the  Fatliers  are  more 
Alexandrine  ;  few  present  more  harsh,  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  even 
doubtful,  constructions  than  himself.  The  Apocalypse,  at  all  events^ 
need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  his  Greek. 

The  rest  of  his  objections  arise  from  the  words  and  thoughU  current 
in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John,  but  not  to  be  found,  as  he  says,  in 
th(i  Aix)calypse.  On  this  I  merely  remark,  at  present,  that  I  do  not 
see  why  a  writer,  who  treats,  at  different  times,  of  subjects  almost  en- 
tirely dissimilar,  should  always  employ  the  sam<,»  words  or  thoughts.  I 
do  not  see  why  jXK^try  and  BymlH)l  may  not  have  their  appropriate  cos- 
tume. None  but  a  mewily  mechanical  writer  always  moves  in  the  same 
circle.  And  Iwyond  all  this,  Dionysius  has  greatly  magnified  the  dis- 
crepancies l>etween  the  Ai)ocalypse  and  the  other  works  of  John.  He 
has  left  wholly  out  of  account  the  nituiy,  and  (where  the  subjects  admit) 
striking  resemblances  Initwcen  Uiem.  He  seems  to  have  been  far  more 
intent  on  finding  dttcrepancieSf  than  on  finding  resemblances.  Tho- 
rough criticism  nuist  attend  to  both. 

Li'ickc*  take^  it  for  granted,  and  so  Kleuker  also  seems  to  decide,  that 
Dionysius  iiad,  or  could  find,  no  goo<l  historical  reasons  for  assigning  the 
A])ocalypse  to  the  a}>oslle  John  ;  and  consequently  that  there  were  none 
in  his  time.  But  is  not  this  nuiking  a  conclusion  much  wider  than  the  pre- 
mises ?  Who  was  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hipjwlytus,  Cyprian, 
^lethodius,  and  others,  at  or  near  the  same  period  ?  And  if  little  critical 
skill  is  to  1)0  attributed  to  some  of  these  writers,  what  sliall  be  said  of  On- 
gen,  who  never  once  intimates  that  any  doubts  were  extant  about  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Apocalypse  ?  Did  he  l)elieve  without  any  reason  for  it  ? 
He  was  no  Milleiuuian.  He  held  to  notliing  s])ecial  that  would  lead 
him  particularly  to  favour  the  Apocalypse.  On  what  ground  did  he 
undouhtingly  receive  it  ? 

Dionysius  did  not  publish  his  work,  or  engage  in  his  dispute  with  the 
Millenarians,  until  after  the  death  of  Origen.  Consequently  Origen 
could  not  know  of  the  difficulties  wliich  the  former  had  with  the  book. 
C)rigen  doubtless  knew  that  there  had  been  some  who  rejected  it ;  but 
he  docs  not  deem  their  objections  of  importance  enough  to  be  mention- 
ed*   Why  now  shoiild  go  much  importance  be  attached  to  Diooysiua' 
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tiews,  who  was  engaged  in  a  wann  dispute,  and  all  of  whose  difficulties 
■re  tuhjecHve  and  not  historical  ?  What  good  reason  is  there  for  regard- 
ing his  opinion  as  outweighing  that  of  his  teacher  and  of  all  his  oontem- 
poraries  ?  That  a  warm  dispute  maj  influence  the  opinion  of  an  hon- 
est,  talented,  and  even  enlightened  man,  is  sufficienUy  plain  from  Lu- 
therms  judgment  about  the  epistda  straminea.  Why  should  we  feel  any 
surprise,  that  Dionysius,  apprehending  that  he  could  produce  some  spe- 
cious reasons,  judged  it  meet  by  the  use  of  them  to  undermine,  or  at 
least  to  lessen,  the  authority  to  which  his  antagonists  appealed  ?  The 
lolhiess  of  his  manner  is  certainly  worthy  of  all  commendation ;  but  it 
nay  well  be  doubted,  I  think,  whether  he  ever  would  have  thought  of 
assailing  the  apastoltc  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  Nepos'  book,  and  never  engaged  in  dispute  with  his  followers. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  not  a  particle  of  historic  testimony  against  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  thus  far  we  have  pointed,  and  di- 
rect, and  often  repeated  testimony  in  its  favour.  And  when  it  is  alleged, 
in  order  to  rebut  this,  that  we  do  not  know  whether  one  and  another  of 
the  Cithers,  who  testify  in  its  favour,  derive  their  opinion  fVom  mere 
hearsay,  or  from  critical  examination^  I  confess  I  do  not  well  understand 
what  to  make  of  this.  What  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  there,  of 
which  the  very  same  thing  may  not  be  said  ?  Yea,  of  which  it  has  not 
been  said  ?  In  what  particular  way  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  follow- 
ing centuries  obtained  their  information  and  made  up  their  minds,  we 
hsfe  no  means  of  ascertaining.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  After 
the  first  century,  all  information  becomes  traditional,  except  that  which 
the  New  Testament  books  themselves  contain.  The  fragments  of  some 
other  writers  during  that  period  may  indeed  be  consulted ;  but  they  do 
DOty  and  cannot,  speak  much  in  relation  to  such  a  subject  Beyond  these, 
from  Justin  Martyr  onward,  opinion  must  have  been  traditionaL  But  a 
general,  an  all  but  universal  tradition,  constant,  invariable,  is  the  best  and 
the  main  evidence  we  have  of  the  genuineness  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant ancient  writings.  I  cannot  perceive  the  fairness,  then,  or  even  the 
relevancy  of  remarks  of  this  nature,  in  respect  to  such  men  as  Justin  Mar- 
tjTf  Lrenaeus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  others.  If  there  be  anything  im- 
portant in  such  allegations,  then  there  is  that  in  them  which  will  shake 
the  basis  on  which  rests  the  genuineness  of  all  the  New  Testament  books. 
What  one  of  them  is  there,  that  has  not  been  doubted  by  some  ?  And 
how  can  its  real  authenticity  be  established,  if  we  may  scatter  over  all 
the  testimony  in  its  favour  the  mists  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ?  There 
is  aearcely  one  of  the  whole,  which  has  more  confident  and  unequivocal 
testimony  in  its  favour  than  the  Apocalypse.  And  if  this  testimony  is 
wiworthy  of  credit,  then  where  at  last  shall  we  land,  in  pursuing  such  a 
coarse^  except  at  the  metropolis  of  universal  doubt  and  skepticism  ? 
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Beyond  DionTsins  in  the  third  century,  and  onward  in  the  fourth,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  anything  more  than  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
had  gone  before.  No  new  facts  could  be  developed ;  and  we  meet  with 
no  new  views,  which  are  worth  particular  discussion.  But  still,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  reader,  and  for  the  sake  of  fully  holding  up  both  sides 
of  the  question,  the  doubts  of  others  after  the  time  of  Dionysius  must 
be  produced. 

(4)  Opinion  of  Eusebius. 

I  shall  not  commence  an  account  of  this,  as  C.  F.  Schmid  does,  by 
an  attack  on  the  character  and  credit  of  Eusebius  as  a  critic  That  he 
had  more  historical  than  philological  knowledge,  is  indeed  plain  enough. 
But  this  is  equally  plain  of  most  of  the  fathers.  I  cannot  think  that 
any  man  of  candour  can  well  sit  down  to  a  general  reading  of  Eusebius, 
without  giving  him  great  credit  for  candour  also,  and  likewise  for  sin- 
cerity, and  in  general  for  sobriety.  There  is  nothing  in  him  which 
shows  that  he  was  an  enthusiast,  except  perhaps  on  the  point  of  mar- 
tyrdom. It  has  sometimes  struck  mc,  that  Eusebius  would  have  given 
up  the  Apocalypse  as  uncanonical,  had  he  not  seen  in  it  so  much  of 
Christian  zeal  and  special  regard  for  the  honour  and  reward  of  martyrs. 

He  has  spoken  of  the  Apocalypse  in  several  places ;  but  always  in- 
decisively. We  can  easily  discern,  however,  the  real  state  of  his  mind, 
notwithstanding  his  apparent  indecision.  Thus  in  Eoc  Hist.  UL  24, 
in  speaking  of  the  Evangelists,  he  mentions  the  Apocalypse,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  apostle  John,  in  the  following  manner :  T^  d'  JinoKa- 
Xi^ffemg  cg>'  ixategop  in  vvt  noQa  toig  noiiXol;  TteQt^Xxerat  rj  do^w  Ofing 
f%  fiijv  in  riji;  r<o9  aQxcuoup  ftctQTitQtas  h  oixi((p  xaiQ^  r^  BTrixQtaif  d«5*" 
tai  ital  ccvTi^,  i.  e.  ^  The  opinion  respecting  the  Apocalypse  is  even  at 
present  fluctuating.  However,  at  some  appropriate  time  we  will  pass 
our  judgment  upon  it,  as  it  respects  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.' 

Nothing  then  is  here  decided.  But  in  the  next  chapter  (IIL  25), 
after  speaking  of  acknowledged  books  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  he 
goes  on  to  say :  '^  To  these  may  be  added,  if  it  seem  good  (ei  qfareir/)j 
the  Apocalypse  of  John ;  concerning  which  we  shall  set  forth  past 
opinions,  in  due  time.  These  [the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypje]  are 
among  the  ofAoXoyovfjieroif  i.  e.  the  universally  acknowledged  [books].'' 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  several  books  that  are  among  the  aprde* 
jofjievoi,  i.  e.  those  which  are  denied  or  gainsayed,  and  immediately 
subjoins :  <<  And  moreover,  as  I  said,  the  Apocalypse  of  John  [may  be 
added],  if  it  seem  good  (e«  qiaveitj),  which,  as  I  have  remarked,  some 
reject,  but  others  reckon  it  among  the  acknowledged  books." 

Here  then  we  have,  I  apprehend,  a  true  picture  of  the  mind  of  Eu- 
sebius,   He  is  not  dear  enough  in  his  own  views  to  make  the  inixQunp 
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he  had  promned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  He  merely  leaves  the 
leader  to  take  his  choice ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  precedent 
is  not  wanting  for  either  side  of  the  question.  But  what  the  precedent 
ia ;  who  thej  are  that  believe  or  disbelieve ;  how  many  of  either  side ; 
when,  where ;— of  all  this,  not  a  word  here.  In  another  passage,  as  we 
•hall  see,  he  has  in  part  redeemed  his  promise,  hj  giving  the  opinion  of 
■ome  who  preceded  him  against  the  Apocalypse ;  although  even  here  he 
does  not  give  us  the  promised  iftiHQia^^.  We  will  examine  it,  after  one 
or  two  more  extracts. 

In  IIL  39,  £usebius  treats  of  Papias  and  his  works.  In  the  ^E^t^a^i 
%£  this  latter  writer,  £u8d[>ius  says  that  he  speaks  of  several  apostles, 
among  whom  is  John  the  evangelist ;  '^  Then,"  says  Eusebius,  ^<  making 
•  distinction  in  his  narraticm,  he  arranges  another  John  vrith  other  per- 
sons who  do  not  belong  to  the  number  of  the  apostles,  placing  before 
Inm  a  certain  Aristion ;  and  he  expressly  names  him  [this  John]  the 
fntbyter.  So  tliat  in  this  way  it  seems  to  be  shown,  that  a  true  story 
is  told  by  those,  who  say  that  there  were  two  persons  in  Asia  who  were 
called  by  the  same  name ;  and  moreover,  that  there  are  two  sepulchral 
monuments  at  Ephesus,  eacli  of  which  bears  the  name  of  John.  To 
this  one  ought  to  give  heed ;  for  it  is  probable  that  the  second  [John], 
unlesB  one  should  insist  on  the  first,  saw  the  iqaocalyptic  vision  which 
hears  the  name  of  John." 

Still  vacillating.  Ei  fn^  rig  iOikm  tow  ngnrw.  But  what  if  one 
•honld  prefer  the  Jirsi  John  ?  Why  then  he  may  suit  himself,  as  Eu- 
aebius  would  seem  to  say,  and  leave  others  to  have  their  choice.  Quite 
an  accommodation  to  a  certain  class  of  minds  1 

In  VII.  25,  he  treats  specially  and  at  some  length  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  reader  expects  of  course,  that  he  will  here  redeem  his  promise 
made  in  III.  24  But  all  which  he  does  is  to  give  an  extract  from 
Dionysius'  work  (already  above  exhibited),  which  work  adverts  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  lived  before  him,  and  also  gives  the  opinion 
of  the  author.  It  is  unnecessary  again  to  repeat  the  words  of  Diony- 
aiu  here.  Eusebius  has  however  added  no  tnixQusis^  even  in  this  last 
passage;  still  practising  the  same  reserve.  Yet  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  cites  and  occasionally  comments  on  Dionysius,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  his  critical  judgment  was  inclined  to  take  part  with  him. 
He  could  not  well  solve  the  doubts  which  Dionysius  had  raised.  Be- 
ndes ;  he  was  a  strong  Antimillenarian,  and  as  the  Chiliasts  had  made 
the  Apocalypse  their  principal  authority,  from  Papias  down  to  the  time 
of  Eusebius,  he  probably  felt  less  regret  at  parting  with  thb  book,  than 
be  would  at  parting  with  almost  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament. 
Stilly  he  had  great  respect  for  Origen  and  many  others,  who,  as  he  knew, 
had&llj  admitted  the  authenticity  of  the  book.    Hie  was  veiy  rehie- 
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tant,  abo,  as  Dionjsius  seenui  to  have  been,  to  hurt  the  fedrngs  of  tbe 
great  mast  of  ChristiaiM,  who  beyond  all  doubt  regarded  the  apoetle 
John  as  its  author.  Hence  the  apparent  yadUation  of  his  q[»inion. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  his  critical  judgment  indined  him  toward  the 
riewB  of  Dionysius^  while  his  feelings  and  his  respect  for  others  car- 
ried him  in  an  opposite  direction* 

When  he  is  speaking  without  reference  to  matters  of  criticism,  he 
speaks  as  nearly  all  other  writers  of  hb  time  do,  L  e.  he  refers  to  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  divine  book  and  as  the  work  of  the  i^KMtle  John.  £•  g. 
in  Ecc  Hist  HL  29,  he  is  speaking  a^  the  heresy  of  the  Nicdaitans, 
and  says,  among  other  things,  that  '<  the  Apocalypse  of  John  makes 
mention  of  it,  17^  d^  xou  j;  rov  *Jma990v  l^noxiXvtpt^  fMmjfWPWu."  In 
Vit  Gbnst.  UL  3d,  he  speaks  <^  Jerusalem  as  built  anew  by  Ooostan* 
tine,  and  says,  that "  this  is  perhaps  that  new  Jerusalem  celebrated  in 
the  prophetic  writings ;  in  respect  to  which  long  discourses  pronounce  in- 
numerable eulogies,  speaking  prophetically  by  the  divine  Spirit"  There 
can  be  no  good  ground  to  doubt,  in  the  first  case,  that  John  there  meant 
the  apotUe  ;  nor  in  the  second,  that  Eusetnus  refers  to  the  descriptioQ  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocaljrpse. 

In  his  Demonstrat  Evangdicae  (p*  886  ed.  Colon.),  q>eaking  of 
Christ  he  says,  that  ^  he  did  not  come  to  seal  up  prophetic  vision ;  for 
he,  of  old,  opened  and  disclosed  the  dark  and  sealed  prophecies,  remov' 
ing  the  seals  put  on  them,  giving  to  his  disciples  the  meaning  €i  the  di- 
vine Scriptures  ;  whence  it  is  said :  Lo !  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
hath  overcome,  and  he  hath  opened  the  seals  put  upon  the  book ;  accord' 
ing  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John*^ 

In  III.  18,  Ecc  Hist  he  is  speaking  of  the  banishment  of  the  apostle 
John  to  Patmos ;  and,  in  connection  with  a  reference  to  a  passage  in 
Ircnaeus  about  the  mysterious  number  666,  he  speaks  of  it  as  ^'  if  r  j 
*J(0(ipvov  XifOfASP\i  'AnoxaXvxpeif  in  the  Revelation  called  John'sJ'  Once 
more,  in  his  Chronicon  (p.  208  edit  Seal.),  he  speaks  of  John's  banish- 
ment to  Patmos,  and  adds :  "Evi^a  tr/v  ^AnoTioXvxpiv  ioiQcautf  oii*  dijlot 
EtQi^poiog,  i.  e.  '  where  he  saw  the  apocalyptic  vision,  as  Irenaeus  shows.' 
By  here  employing  the  word  dr^Xol  instead  of  (p/jai,  he  evidently  implies 
an  assent  to  what  Irenaeus  declares ;  although  at  other  times  he  doubt- 
ed what  he  here  yields. 

The  reader  will  call  to  mind,  that  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is  a  full  half  century  after  that  of  Dionysius.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  (the  period  in  which  Eusebius  flourish- 
ed), we  hear  no  more  of  doubts  from  others  than  Eusebius,  about  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  Victorinus  of  Petavium,  Pamphilus 
of  Caesarea  (ApoL  pro.  Orig.,  Orig.  0pp.  IV.  p.  39,  40),  Methodius  of 
Olympusy  Lactantius,  Tichonius,  Commodiaoy  Athanasinsi  and  others 
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«bo  liyed  at  or  very  near  the  period  of  EoBebiiu,  speak  but  one  Ian* 
goage.  The  doabts  of  Eusebius  himself  never  amounted,  as  we  have 
■eeo,  to  anTthing  like  a  full  and  assured  persuasion.  Neither  Eusebius 
aor  Dionjsiusy  idthough  both  believed  in  the  tpirituail  exegesis,  L  e.  the 
Irapical  meaning  of  many  Scriptures,  appears  to  have  been  sufEicientlj 
expert,  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  to  remove  the  difficulties  thej 
kad  about  Chiliasm.  Their  opposiUon  to  this  seems  plainly  to  have  had 
an  influence  on  their  opinion  about  the  book,  to  which  the  Chiliasts  prin- 
cipally appealed.  But  Origen,  Methodius,  and  others,  found  no  embar- 
nwnent  here.  And  generally — may  we  not  even  say  universally  ? — 
at  this  period,  when  the  Montanist  party  had  become  small  and  had  but 
little  influence ;  when,  moreover,  the  question  of  CkUiasm  had  ceas^ 
to  excite  any  special  interest  in  the  churches,  inasmuch  as  the  battle  had 
been  fought  and  won  in  Egypt  by  the  party  opposed  to  it,  and  the 
dmrches  in  general  had  finally  deemed  it  best  to  let  every  one  think  for 
Umself  in  respect  to  this  matter ;  all  opposition  to  the  Apocalypse  either 
eeased,  or  became  quite  inactive  and  indifferent.  Eusebius,  who  was 
6Bi|^yed  in  looking  up  the  history  of  by-gone  ages,  seems  to  stand  soli- 
tary and  unsupported  at  his  time  by  any  of  the  writers  now  extant,  in 
TCgaid  to  difficulties  about  the  origin  of  the  book  before  us. 

(5)  Later  doabts  concerning  the  Apocalypse. 

Although  during  the  lifetime  of  Eusebius  we  find  no  distinguished 
writer  participating  in  his  doubts,  yet  at  a  subsequent  period,  during  the 
litter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  there  appears,  in  parts  of  the  oriental 
diurch,  to  have  been  scruples  in  regard  to  this  book,  which  in  some  ca- 
ses amounted  well  nigh  if  not  entirely  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  occasion  an 
e^rt  to  exclude  it  from  the  Canon.  It  is  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to 
these,  in  order  to  render  our  canonical  history  of  this  book  more  com- 
plete. 

Hie  leading  men  of  this  period,  viz.  Athanasius,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Hi- 
lary of  Poictiers,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Ambrose  of  Mi- 
lan, Chrysostom,  Philastrius  Brixiensis,  Ruffinus,  Basil,  probably  Gre* 
gory  of  Nyssa,  the  Council  of  Hippo  393,  and  of  Carthage  397,  all 
in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  in  language 
decided,  as  to  admit  of  no  possible  doubt  as  to  their  opinion.  But 
some  exceptions  from  these  have  been  made  and  confidently  urged ;  and 
efodour  demands  that  some  proper  notice  should  be  taken  of  this. 

Gr^ory  of  Nazianzen  composed  a  piece  in  verse,  which  exhibits  a 
eatalogue  of  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  0pp.  H.  p.  98.  In  this  he  omits 
the  Apocalypse.  The  passage  may  be  seen,  by  referring  back  to  §  17. 
L  No.  25  8^ve ;  where  the  subject  itself  of  the  like  omissions,  at  this 
poriod,  is  discussed  at  length,  and  the  bearing  of  such  occurrences  ex- 
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amined,  in  reference  to  the  point  before  us.  A  oompariaon  of  Noe.  80 
and  25  (ib.)  will  place  before  the  reader  the  principal  pari  of  what  I 
could  wish  to  say  on  the  present  occasion,  and  it  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  It  seems  indeed  quite  plain^  that  in  many  places  in  the  East,  in 
order  to  guard  against  Montanism  and  Chiliasm,  the  bishops  omitted  to 
read  the  Apocalypse  in  public,  and  withdrew  the  book  from  the  number 
of  those  which  were  commonly  circulated.  It  is  in  view  of  this,  fihat 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  speaks  of  the  Apocalypse  as  being  iw  ano^^otg^ 
(see  p.  330  above)  ;  while  he  still  calls  it,  in  another  place  (ib.),  ^  t^ 
XevTo/a  t^g  xctQiTog  ^i^Xog,  clearly  acknowledging  its  authenticity  hero^ 
as  he  docs  its  apostolic  origin  in  the  preceding  passage  to  which  I  have 
jnst  referred.  In  like  manner  the  so-called  Dionysius  the  Areopagite^ 
(a  writer  probably  of  this  late  period),  calls  the  Apocalypse  tifv  Kqvq>ta9 
xou  fAWFTtxiif  inoxpiat,  i.  e.  the  hidden  and  mystical  vision ;  see  p.  330 
above.  But  above  all,  the  case  of  Philastrius  of  Brixia  (fl.  380)  ilhuK 
trates  this  whole  matter.  In  his  book  De  Haeres.  c.  88,  he  exhibitB  a 
list  of  the  books  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  omitting  both  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  in  the  same  work  (c.  60),  he 
says  expressly  that  ^^  they  ore  heretics^  who  do  not  receive  the  Grospd 
of  John  and  his  Apocalypse."  Again  in  c  88,  he  speaks  of  ^^Scriptunm 
txhscondttaey  which  ought  to  be  read  by  advanced  Christians,  but  not  by 
all  ;*'  see  p.  330  above,  for  the  more  complete  exhibition  of  this  matter. 
In  these  examples,  now,  we  see  very  plainly  the  prevailing  tendency 
and  fashion  of  the  oriental  churches  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Hence  it 
came  about,  that  so  few  copies  of  the  Apocalypse  are  to  be  found,  even 
in  after  times,  in  the  Mss.  of  the  Greek  and  oriental  churches.  Mill  has 
stated  a  fact  in  regard  to  this,  which  ought  here  to  be  particularly  no- 
ticed. Ho  says :  "  The  Apocalyi)se  was  joined  neither  with  the  volume 
of  the  Gospels  or  of  the  Epistles ;  but,  as  a  prophetic  book  consisting  of 
matter  entirely  different  from  the  others,  it  stood  by  itself.  Hence  that 
ancient  distinction  of  the  New  Testament  into  Xopa  Evayyeh'taw,  Jinoa- 
toktav,  xa«  Anoxakvxpig.*^  Millii  Proleg.  No.  226.  We  know,  mor^ 
over,  that  there  were  three  different  ways  of  classifying  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  prevailed  more  or  less  among  the  ancients,  and 
specially  in  the  4th  century.  The  first  method  has  reference  merely  to 
public  use  and  reading,  as  just  stated  above.  It  calls  those  ccmonioai 
which  are  thus  read ;  and  others  not  read,  although  admitted  to  be  di- 
vine, are  anoHQvq^oi,  The  second  held  all  the  canonical  books  to  be  in- 
spired, but  no  others ;  and  of  course  might  be,  and  was,  a  larger  canon 
than  the  first  Apocryphal,  with  this  class,  was  equivalent  to  spurious. 
So  Athanasius,  Sophronius,  Jerome,  and  others.  A  third  party  had  re- 
ference only  to  the  supposed  critical  judgment  of  the  church,  i.  e.  of  a 
majority  of  the  churchy  and  decided  the  character  of  a  book  on 
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gRmnd.  Euselrins  seems  to  have  belonged  to  this  class ;  and  Amphilo- 
efam,  also,  in  some  verses  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequeL  (See  C.  F. 
Scfamid's  Offenbar.  Johannis,  §§  27,  28  seq.).  Hence  it  is  very  plain, 
that  no  certain  conclusion  from  this  or  that  passage,  in  relation  to  the 
Mbject  before  us,  can  be  well  and  accurately  drawn,  without  an  inquiry 
into  the  mode  of  classification  which  the  writer  adopts,  and  some  proper 
investigation  of  the  ground  and  object  of  his  judgment.  To  apply  the 
word  dn6xgvq)0i  nndistinguishingly  to  the  designation  of  certain  books, 
nl;  this  period,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  afterwards  used,  and  is 
OQiw  employed  among  us,  would  be  to  betray  a  want  of  knowledge  in  re- 
ffstd  to  the  usages  of  the  fourth  century,  in  particular  of  the  latter  half 
of  it 

In  respect  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Philastrius, 
enough  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  on  pages  829, 
no  above,  to  show  that  a  proper  distinction  between  the  books  for  pub- 
He  and  ordinary  reading,  and  those  which,  as  Philastrius  says,  '<  legi 
debent  morum  causa  a  perfectts,  non  ab  omnibus  legi  debent"  (p.  330 
above),  will  easily  and  naturally  account  for  the  omission  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  catalogues  of  canonical  books  designed  for  common  and  public 
OM.  In  regard  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and  Philastrius,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  admit  any  other  explanation  than  the  one  given,  without  mak- 
ing them  grossly  inconsistent  with  themselves  and  even  contradictory. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  has  made  the  meaning  and  explanation  of  eatoxQvqxHf 
m  that  quarter  of  the  church  where  most  doubt  seems  to  have  prevailed 
mpecting  the  Apocalypse,  so  plain  and  intelligible,  that  I  do  not  see 
WDj  good  room  for  hesitation.  Let  us  see,  now,  whether  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  must  be  here  admitted,  is  not  applicable  to  other  cases,  in 
iriiieh  the  writers  are  appealed  to  as  doubting  or  denying  the  apostolic 
oigin  and  authority  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  €Oth  (59  ?)  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  A.  D. 
MS  (367  ?),  has  been  a  standing  authority  among  those  who  doubt  the 
iqpoftolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  was  but  a  small  Council,  and 
it  was  held  in  a  region  where  doubts  seem  to  have  been  more  common 
than  elsewhere.  The  genuineness  of  this  60th  Canon  was  called  in 
qoestion  by  Spittler,  and  its  credit,  for  a  while,  was  given  up  by  most 
eritics.  But  Bickell  (Stud,  und  Krit.  1830,  p.  591  seq.)  seems  to  have 
tendered  the  matter  somewhat  doub^ul,  and  to  have  left  it  in  this  posi- 
tion. Without  going  at  all  here  into  the  question  of  its  genuineness, 
(fbr  the  discussion  of  which  there  is  no  room),  I  will  concede,  that  the 
60th  Canon,  i.  e.  the  one  in  question,  omits  the  Apocalypse  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  sacred  books  ;  just  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Philastrius 
omit  it  But  does  this  decide,  that  the  bishops  convened  in  this  Coun- 
dl  lejected  the  Revelation  as  a  spurious  book  ?    Surely  not,  under 
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Buch  dreumstanoes  as  have  been  described.  And  indeed  there  is 
thing  more  to  be  said  in  this  case,  that  may  serve  to  cast  further  h^bt 
upon  it  The  Council  of  Constantinople  in  692  admits  the  Canon  of 
books  named  hj  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  and  also  that  named  bj  the 
Council  of  Carthage  in  397.  Now  the  latter  unequivocally  admits  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  divine  book.  In  what  manner,  then,  did  the  biahopo 
at  Constantinople  reconcile  their  admission  of  both  Canons  ?  Thero 
seems  to  be  no  explanation  of  this  so  probable,  aa  the  one  which  allowi, 
that,  while  the  Council  of  Laodicea  do  not  include  the  Apocalypse  in 
their  public  canon,  they  still  are  not  to  be  understood  as  casting  awigr 
the  book.  Another  circumstance  favours  this  supposition.  No  subao- 
quent  ecclesiastical  writer  appeals  to  the  Council  of  Laodicea  as  authori- 
ty for  neglecting  the  Apocalypse ;  and  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
GOth  Canon,  the  Apocalypse  is  named  among  the  canonical  books,  as  it 
is  in  some  of  the  Latin  versions.  More  especially  may  we  be  dispoaed 
not  to  be  bound  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  inasmuch  as  it  includaa 
Baruch  and  the  epistle  of  Jeremiah  among  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament 

In  like  manner  the  so-called  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  (a  supposititkNia 
work  of  the  latter  part  of  Cent  IV.),  are  appealed  to  as  omitting  the 
Apocalypse.  In  Canon  76  (85),  we  have  a  list  of  sacred  books  which 
does  indeed  omit  it ;  but  it  inserts  Judith,  three  books  of  the  Maccabeoir 
and  two  epistles  of  Clement  This  circumstance  stamps  its  character. 
The  whole  work  is  itself  a  fiction  ;  and  the  omission  of  the  Apocalypse 
shows,  that  it  must  have  probably  originated  at  the  time,  when  it 
not  uncommon  to  omit  this  book  in  canons  for  public  use.  See  i 
CoteL  Pat  Apostol.  L  p.  429  seq. 

Amphilochus,  bishop  of  Iconium  (fl.  380),  an  intimate  friend  of  Basil 
and  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  wrote  some  Iambics  addressed  to  SeleucoSi 
which  are  printed  in  0pp.  Greg.  Nazianz.  II.  p.  194  seq.,  and  have,  by 
some,  been  attributed  to  Gregory.  The  verses  in  question  contain  a 
catalogue  of  the  canonical  books ;  and  of  the  Apocalypse  they  speak  in 
the  following  manner :  Triv  If  JinoytuXvxptv  ri^p  '/ooai^ov  naXip  TYra^ 
fiiv  iynQivovaiP,  oi  nXdovi  de  ye  Aod^op  hyovatv,  i.  e.  '  some  adouft 
moreover  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  but  most  persons  say  it  is  spurioos.' 
The  friend  of  Gregory  has  seemingly  gone  much  further  than  Gregory 
himself,  who,  in  his  catalogue,  merely  passes  the  book  in  silence,  ml* 
though  he  elsewhere  plainly  recognizes  it  as  a  book  of  authority.  Am- 
philochus, as  it  would  seem,  must  in  all  probability  have  rejected  it. 
On  what  grounds — we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture.  Possibly  be 
doubted  of  it  for  reasons  like  to  those  which  Dionysius  has  given,  the 
force  of  which  Eusebius  seems  so  much  to  have  felt 

One  more  writer  of  this  class,  of  some  active  eminence  in  his  time^ 
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(Hot.  860,  t  886),  is  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  Catecheses,  (Cat,  IV. 
86)»  he  exhibits  a  catalo<^ie  of  the  canonical  books,  and  omits  the 
Apocalypse.  At  the  close  of  his  list  he  says :  ra  di  Xoma  navra  ufo 
MBicl^m  h  df.VTttt(^^  i.  e.  '  let  all  the  remaininpc  [books]  be  placed  with- 
out amon<r  the  secondary  ones.'  Liicke  (p.  335)  thinks  this  is  decisive, 
that  Cyrill  absoluU^ly  rejected  as  spurious  the  Apocalypse ;  and  i)articu- 
burly  because  he  does  not  elsewhere  quote  from  this  book.  But  this  hist 
ciieamstanee  is  not  decisive.  Ilis  works  are  not  numerous ;  and  in 
general  his  Catecheses  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  lead  him  to 
quote  this  book.  It  was  for  a  long  time  denied  that  Chrysostom  had 
made  any  use  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  but  this  at  last  is  amply  e^tabli^shcd, 
■hhough  his  use  of  it  is  very  unfrequent.  But  Cyrill,  an  ardent  man, 
nay  well  be  supposed,  in  com(>osincr  catechetical  i.  e.  doctrinal  instruc- 
tions, not  to  have  hail  occasion  to  cite  the  A|>ocalyp8e  often,  if  at  all, 
even  in  case  he  believed  in  its  authenticity.  Montanism  still  existed  in 
the  East,  and  Chiliasm,  (wliich  of  course  accompanied  Montanism  but 
alao  existed  inde|)endent  of  it),  had  taken  root  in  many  places  and  main- 
tained its  ground ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Lactautius  and  oth- 
« in  the  fourth  century.  What  Cyrill  says  of  Antichrists  and  of  anoth- 
w  head  of  the  dnigon,  (Cat.  XV.  12  seq.  and  27),  must  be  admitted,  to 
ny  the  least,  to  refer  to  the  ApocaPypse  as  a  well  known  book.  But 
what  he  says  of  the  period  of  three  and  a  half  years,  the  appointed  time 
of  Antichrist,  where  he  remarks :  o^x  e|  dnoxQvqsfov  Xiyofttv,  liXX  in 
«ov  j^apUfX  (ib.  13),  looks  very  much  like  declining  to  appeal  to  the 
Apocalypse  for  confirmation  of  his  views  about  this  period.  Still  it  is 
•ot  quite  certain  that  we  ought  to  give  it  this  interpretation ;  for  he 
may  have  chosen  the  books  publicly  read  as  preferable  authority  for 
those  whom  he  addressed,  while  he  regarded  the  Apocalypse  as  among  ^ 
dm  inox^qioh  in  the  same  way  as  did  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Philastrius, 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Positive  evidence  of  rejection  cannot  be 
fimnd  in  him,  or  at  least  has  not  yet  been  produced.  Besides,  let  any 
one  read  through  Cat.  XV.  and  he  will  see,  that  while  Cyrill,  in  con- 
formitj  with  his  directions  about  the  Canon  in  Cat.  IV.  36,  declines 
openly  to  cite  the  Apocalypse,  yet  he  has  borrowed  its  language  in  some 
oaies  beyond  all  question ;  e.  g.  Cat,  XV.  13,  where  he  says  of  the 
ibnrth  beast,  avzo^  oydoo^  (iafjiltvati,  which  can  be  found  only  in  Rev. 
17:  11,  and  is  so  peculiar  as  to  make  the  quotation  certain.  So  Cat. 
XV.  22  looks  altogether  like  being  modified  by  Rev.  1:  7,  althougli 
the  quotation  may  be  fi*om  Zech.  12:  10 — 12.  In  the  same  place,  we 
have  an  expression  which  the  enemies  of  Christ  will  utter :  ttw  qvyta- 
fttf  cbtb  nqooiinov  rz/i*  o('7/;>  aov  ; — almost  an  exact  copy  of  Rev.  6:  16, 
bat  possibly  based  upon  Nah.  1:  6.  The  index  to  Cyrill  i  0pp.  Omn. 
YOL.  I.  46 
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pp.  437,  440  will  show  the  certainty  that  Cyrill  has  not  unfreqaenUj, 
Siib  rosa,  refem^d  to  this  book. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  during  the  last  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  there  was  a  shyness  among  many  of  the  eastern  bishops 
in  respect  to  the  Apocalyi>8e,  even  in  some  cases  where  the  other  urrt' 
Afj'o^ffOf ,  viz.  James,  2  Peter,  2d  and  3d  John,  were  admitted ;  e.  g.  as 
in  the  case  of  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Council  at  Laodicea  (363),  of 
the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Canons,  and  of  others.  Jerome,  who  liv- 
ed many  years  in  Palestine  and  must  have  known  the  state  of  things, 
testifies  to  this,  in  some  remarks  wliich  he  makes  on  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  the  usage;  of  the  Latins  does  not  receive  it 
[the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews]  among  the  canonical  Scriptures,  nee  Grae» 
corum  qiiidem  ecclesiae  Apoccdt^psin  eodem  libertate  suscipiunt,  L  e.  nei- 
ther, by  the  same  lil>erty,  do  the  churches  of  the  Greeks  receive  the 
A[>ocaiypse.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  contrary  to  recent  usage 
(hujus  temjK)ris),  and  following  the  authority  of  the  ancient  writers,  he 
receives  both.  It  is  quite  plain  from  this,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  things  at  this  iieriod  among  the  oriental  churches,  as  it  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages.  Tliere  can  be  no  rational  doubt^ 
that  there  was  a  great  variety  of  shades  of  opinion  among  those  church- 
es. Some  men  were  in  the  hesitating  and  vacillating  state  of  £usebius ; 
others,  not  improbably,  may  have  decUned  to  acknowledge  John  the 
apostle  as  the  author,  in  the  manner  of  Dionysius.  Others  may  have 
rejected  it  from  their  canon ;  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  in  case  we  take  canonical  in  the  sense  of  Jerome,  i.  e.  as 
meaning  an  inspired  book.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  all  this,  if  we 
contemplate  the  state  of  things  as  exhibited  above,  in  connection  with 
,  the  declanuion  of  Jerome. 

Let  us  now  follow  on,  somewhat  further,  this  state  of  things  among 
the  oriental  churches.  But  before  we  do  this,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Greek  churches  were  far  from  being  unanitnous,  in 
regaixi  to  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  have  just  been  laid  before 
the  reader.  We  have  seen  above,  under  No.  I.,  tliat  Athanasius,  Basil 
the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ephrem  Syrus  (con- 
nected with  the  eastern  Asiatic  churches),  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and 
others,  had  no  hesitation  about  appciding  to  the  Apocalypse  as  a  divine 
book  ;  although,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  most  of  them  appeal  to 
it  but  seldom.  Clu*ysostom,  for  example,  has  written  no  Homilies  upon 
it ;  and  seldom  is  it  made  the  basis  of  any  sort  of  discourse  by  others. 
Most  writers  seem  to  have  felt  doubts  about  the  meaning  of  various 
parts  of  the  book ;  and  while  this  was  the  case,  it  would  naturally  be 
left  out  of  view,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Canticles  are,  at  the  present 
time,  by  most  of  our  public  teachers.     It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  ac- 
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oount  for  the  general  silence  of  the  oriental  churches,  at  this  period,  iu 
regard  to  a  book  80  mysterious,  and  the  subject  of  doubt  to  a  Eusebius 
and  a  Dionysius.  The  use  which  tlie  Montanists  and  all  the  Chiliasts 
made  of  it^  was  also  a  ground,  as  we  may  reasonaJjly  believe,  for  keep- 
iog  it  back  in  some  measure  from  the  churches,  and  for  omitting  it,  as 
we  have  seen,  iu  the  list  of  Scrij^tures  to  be  publicly  read. 

A  state  of  things  like  this  could  not  be  expected  to  come  speedily  to 
an  end.  We  arc  able  to  obtain,  however,  but  rather  an  imperfect  view 
of  the  succeeding  century,  in  respect  to  the  question  before  us.  As  a 
matter  of  critical  interest,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  of  any  serious  avail 
either  for  or  against  the  Apocalypse.  Wiiat  has  so  late  an  age  to  do 
with  the  fumisliing  of  evidence  that  can  be  relied  upon,  in  regard  to 
either  side  of  the  question  ?  It  is  more  a  matter  of  literary  curiosity, 
to  follow  further  the  history  of  the  Apocalypse,  than  of  any  importance 
in  a  critical  respect. 

The  testimony  of  various  writers  bek>nging  to  the  Greek  church  at 
tfais  period  has  already  been  adverted  to,  in  p.  357  above.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  most  full  and  ample  recognition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse by  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  De  Adorat.  VL  p.  188 ;  by  Nilus  of 
Constantinople,  De  Orat  69.  75,  76 ;  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Epist.  11. 
175.  L  188.  I.  13 ;  Andreas  of  C'aesarea  in  Cappadocia  (see  p.  305 
above),  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  book,  which  is  the  oldest  we 
bave  excepting  that  of  Victorinus ;  Arcthus,  probably  liis  successor, 
who  also  wrote  a  Commentaiy  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  most  fully  ad« 
nutted  its  claims,  although  he  refers  (in  the  introduction)  to  some  who 
had  doubted  them. 

.  How  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  seems  of  late  to  have  come  into 
high  repute,  decided  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  we  do  not  know. 
LQcke  (i>.  347)  thinks  it  probable  that  he  was  adverse  to  it,  because  he 
rejected  the  epistle  of  James,  and  withal  was  not  favourably  inclined  to 
the  Antilegomeni.  Theo<loret  of  Antioch,  the  commentator,  wrote  upon 
Daniel  and  many  otluT  )K)oks ;  yet  only  two  or  three  references  have 
been  found  in  him  to  the  Apocalypse.  From  these,  nothing  against  the 
Apocalypse  can  be  made  out,  but  rather  in  favour  of  it.  Yet  the  fact 
ef  his  silence,  (much  Uke  that  of  Chrysostom),  shows  that  whatever  his 
views  were  of  the  Apocalyfise,  he  did  not  choose  to  make  it  an  object  of 
frequent  and  familiar  reference.  This  would  not  prove  that  he  had 
doabts  about  tlie  authorship  of  the  book  ;  but  only  that  he  regarded  it 
as  mystejrious  and  ditficult  of  explication ;  just  as  Chrysostom  seems  to 
have  done,  whose  opinion  of  its  genuineness  is  clear  and  certain.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  Antiochian  school  and  region,  at  that  period,  L  e.  after 
860  and  so  into  the  next  century,  were  little  inclined  to  bring  forward 
Aa  Apocalypse*     Hence  they  produced  no  commentaries  or  homiliei 
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upon  it.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted^  therefore,  that  this  book  was  aft 
least  regarded  by  the  leading  men  of  that  region,  as  less  useful  than 
most  other  sacred  books. 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  (an  Alexandrian  of  Cent.  YL),  does  not  r&- 
fer  to  the  Apocalypse,  in  his  Topog.  Christ ;  although  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  inducements  to  do  so,  in  book  VU.  respecting  the  duration 
of  the  heavens.  The  Synod  of  Trulla  (692)  received  the  Canon  of  La- 
odicea  (363)  which  omits  the  Apocalypse ;  the  Canones  Apostolicae  do 
the  same  (p.  360  above)  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Canons  of  the 
African  Synods,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, all  include  the  Apocalypse.  Much  has  been  said  upon  these  oc- 
currences, and  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  them  both  for  and 
against  the  Apocalypse.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  matter  in  respect 
to  the  Council  of  Laodicea  is  doubtful ;  and  of  course  it  is  doubtful  what 
was  done  at  Trulla.  Whether  it  was  oversight  or  design  in  the  Synod, 
as  to  the  omission  of  the  Apocalypse,  (supposing  them  to  have  omitted 
it),  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  If  it  was  dengn^  it  would  seem  prohar 
ble,  that  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Trulla  meant  to  leave  the  re- 
ception or  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  judgment  of  the  respective 
churches  or  bishops.  In  the  like  way  did  the  Synod  at  Nice  in  787 
decide. 

In  the  eighth  century,  Johannes  Damascenus  fully  admitted  the 
Apocalypse ;  while  Niccphorus,  of  the  ninth,  adheres  to  the  Synod  of 
Lao<licea,  i.  e.  omits  it.  In  periods  after  this,  individuals  and  books 
may  be  met  with,  here  and  there,  which  seem  to  express  doubts  about 
the  Apocalypse ;  but  the  general  current  was  undoubtedly  in  its  favour. 

Let  us  now  return  from  this  view  of  the  Greek  church,  followed  down 
to  a  period  far  beyond  any  critical  importance,  back  to  the  western 
CHURCH  and  see  whether  any  op])osition  was  there  made  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. And  here  all  is  clear.  After  the  fourth  century  began,  all  the 
writers  of  influence  move  in  one  direction.  Thus  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
Tiooniup,  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus,  Philastrius,  the  Synod  of  Hippo 
(393),  the  third  Synod  of  Cartlwige  (397),  Innocent  bishop  of  Rome, 
Auji^istine,  Jerome,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Gelasius  Tapa,  and  still  later, 
Primasius,  Junilius  Africanus,  the  Synod  of  Toledo— all  the6e  and 
many  others,  decide  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation  for  the  AjKKailypse. 
And  although  some  of  those  here  named  advert  to  doubts,  (e.  g.  the  two 
last  named),  yet  no  weight  ap[)ears  to  be  attached  to  them.  In  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  here  and  there  a  case  of  doubt  may  be  found 
in  the  western  churches ;  but  such  cases  seem  to  have  been  so  local  and 
temfwrary  as  to  produce  no  influence  in  checking  the  mighty  current, 
all  of  which,  in  this  region,  ran  in  one  direction. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  Syrian  churches,  the  eastern  part  o£  which 
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y  be  separated  from  the  oriental  Greek  churches  as  not  speaking  the 
Hune  language.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that  tlie  Peshito  or 
lint  Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testament  was  probably  made  in  the 
■coond  century,  or  at  least  early  in  the  thinl.  Kwald  places  it  still  ear- 
Ker  (Apoc.  p.  60),  as  do  some  others ;  while  a  different  class  assign  it 
to  A  later  period  than  that  just  named ;  but  the  most  probable  statement 
•eems  to  be  that  which  I  liave  made.  It  has  often  been  urged,  and  is 
■till  urged,  as  an  unansw^erable  argument  against  the  Apocalypse,  that  it 
k  omitted  in  the  Peshito,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  in  the  Mss.  copies, 
down  to  the  present  hour. 

If  this  objection  be  conclusive,  then  it  extends  in  like  manner  to  the 
%  and  3  John,  2  Peter,  and  the  epistle  of  Jnde,  which  are  all  omitted. 

The  Syrian  churcheit  have  ever  cherished  a  high  veneration  for  this 
▼ersion ;  as  indeed  they  had  reason  to  do,  on  account  of  its  excellence. 
But  when  they  attribute  it  even  to  the  apostolic  age,  as  they  often  do, 
we  may  admire  their  zeal  rather  than  their  criticid  judgment  The 
int  certain  traces  of  its  use  are  in  Ephrem  Syrus*  Commentaries,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  i)art  of  Cent  IV,  at  the  same  period  with  those 
Greek  fathers  brought  to  view  above,  who  had  doubts  and  ditHculties 
about  the  Apocalypse.  With  these,  it  is  clear,  Kphrem  did  not  symi)a- 
thiie,  as  his  works  abundantly  prove ;  see  under  §  17.  L  No.  21  above. 
From  some  source  in  Si/riac  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  obtained  his 
references  to  the  Apocalyi>se ;  for  it  seems  to  be  certain,  that  he  did 
not  himself  understand  the  Greek;  see  Sozom.  Hist  Kcc  HI.  IG. 
Theod.  Hist  Ecc.  IV.  29.  Hug's  Introd.  I.  §  G5,  p.  205.  Yet  he  re- 
fan  familiarly  to  the  AiKKOilypse,  as  though  his  readers  would  have  no 
more  question  about  it,  than  they  would  al)out  his  reference  to  other 
books  of  Scripture.  This  fact  is  one  of  much  imiM)rtance.  To  account 
fivr  it  Eichhom  and  Hug  resort  to  the  sup|>osition,  that  the  Peshito 
originally  contained  the  Ajiocalypse;  and  that  afterwards,  in  conse- 
^joence  of  the  doubts  in  the  (vreek  churches  alK)ut  this  book,  and  because 
it  was  not  read  in  the  churches,  it  was  omitted.  Kohhoff  (Aikx*.  Vin- 
dic  p.  27)  seems  to  favour  the  same  opinion.  But,  with  Li'icke  (p.  320), 
I  must  regard  this  as  improbable.  It  may  easily  and  readily  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  Lectionaries  would  omit  it ;  but  that  all  the  copies  should 
bave  agreed  in  this,  considering  th(^  high  value  set  upon  the  version,  can 
hardly  be  deemed  pr(»lml)le.  He  this  however  as  it  may,  the  facts  re- 
maia.  Ephrem  quotes  the  Ai)ocalypse,  and  not  unfrequently.  He 
quotes  it  unhesitatingly  as  a  divine  and  acknowledged  book.  Whence 
did  he  obtain  these  views  of  it?  The  manner  in  which  he  quotes  it 
ahows,  that  there  must  have  iK'en  a  Syriac  version  before  him.  It  shows 
•bo  that  this  was  well  known  to  his  readers,  for  whom  his  writings  are 
mtonded.     Were  this  otherwise,  he  must  have  said  something  conoem- 
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iDg  the  matter.  When,  and  h^  whonty  was  this  version  made  ?  These 
are  questions  that  we  cannot  answer.  It  must  have  been  made  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  gain  such  a  currency  and  confidence ;  and  the  fact  that 
£phrem  appeals  to  the  book  in  such  a  manner,  is  good  security  for  the 
reputation  of  the  Apocalypse  itself  in  that  quarter  of  the  church.  If 
Ephrem  did  so,  would  not  others  do  the  same  among  the  Syrian  church- 
es? The  Syrian  churches  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  him. 
They  even  named  him  prophet  and  interpreter  of  the  divine  word.  His 
works  were  many  of  them  soon  translated  into  Greek ;  and  Jerome  as- 
sures us  (IV.  p.  126),  that  such  was  his  reputation,  that  Mn  some  of  the 
churches  his  books  were  publicly  read,  after  the  lection  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.' Probably  these  were  his  Commentaries,  on  the  passages  of 
Scripture  that  were  read.  All  this  shows  a  state  of  things  far  from  be- 
ing unfavourable  to  the  Apocalypse,  in  that  quarter  of  the  church ;  it 
shows  also,  that  there  must  have  been  a  Syriac  version  of  this  book  at 
that  time  in  use. 

'  But  the  Feshito  does  not  contain  it  What  but  the  rejection  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  book  can  account  for  this  T 

The  problem  may  be  solved  in  various  ways.  The  person  who  made 
the  Feshito  version,  doubtless  made  it,  in  the  first  instance,  for  public 
use  in  the  churches.  Such  was  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  nearly 
all  the  primitive  versions  of  the  New  Testament  were  made  ;  see  Augus- 
ti,  Denkwijrd.  VI.  p.  118.  An  indubitable  proof  that  such  waA  the  case 
with  the  Feshito,  is,  that  it  exhibits  a  pretty  complete  notation  of  the 
Anaguosmata  which  belong  only  to  public  use.  The  translator  may 
have  designed  only  to  furnish  the  churches  with  such  a  l)ook.  Or  he 
may  have  died  and  left  his  work  unfinished.  And  besides  these  sup- 
positions, there  is  still  another  and  an  im])ortant  attitude  of  the  case. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  now  generally  conceded,  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  a  whole,  did  not  assume  its  present  form  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century,  i.  e.  it  was  not  wllected  into  one  body,  and  re- 
garded as  one  work,  before  this  period.  How  easy  now  to  supi)ose,  that 
the  author  of  the  Feshito  Version  did  not  obtain  a  complete  copy,  but 
only  a  church-copy,  i.  e.  a  Lectionary.  Mill,  in  speaking  of  the  custom 
of  the  early  ages  in  respect  to  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  says : 
"  Neque  Apocalypsis  vel  Evangelico  vel  Epistolico  Codici  juncta  erat ; 
sed,  tanquam  Fropheticus  Liber,  diversi  prorsus  a  reliquis  argument!, 
seorsim  incedebat ;  unde  vetus  ilia  distinctio  librorum  N.  Test.,  in 
EvayytXmVy  ^noGioXmv,  xui  J/noxalv\ffi(o^  Xoym,  apud  Origenem, 
Comm.  in  Matt  p.  220."  We  have  seen  already,  among  the  Greek 
churches,  extensive  evidences  of  such  a  practice.  The  state  of  Mss. 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  shows  that  such  usages  prevailed.  Who 
does  not  know,  that  very  few  copies  of  the  Apocalypse  have  yet  been 
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ftnnd,  and  how  much  behind  the  other  books,  as  to  a  correct  text,  this 
book  still  romains  ?  There  arc  so  many  phenomena  of  this  kind,  that 
we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  sup[»osing,  that  even  where  the  Apocalypse 
was  fully  admitted  as  a  sacred  book,  it  was  comparatively  but  little  used 
and  little  copied.  Even  the  Pliiloxenian  version,  made  in  508  by  Poly- 
carp  at  the  request  of  Philoxenus,  and  corrected  in  GIG  by  Thomas  of 
Heraclea,  although  it  originally  embraced  the  Ai>ocalypse,  as  it  is  con- 
ceded, is  still  rarely  to  be  found  associated  with  this  book  in  the  Mss. 
Thus  the  best  exemplar  of  White,  in  his  Yersio  Philox.,  did  not  con- 
tain the  Apocalypse;  Pref.  p.  22.  The  three  Syriac  ]Ms3.  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  although  derived  from  the  Jacobites  who  ad- 
nut  the  Apocalypse  even  in  their  public  lections,  do  not  contain  this 
book ;  Schmid's  Offenbarung,  p.  IGl.  Moses  Mardenus,  sent  to  Euro(>e 
by  Ignatius  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  1552,  in  order  to  get  the  Syriac 
Now  Testament  printed,  brought  no  Ms.  containing  the  A)>oca]ypse ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  assured  those  who  inquired  of  him,  that 
the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Epistles,  which  are  omitted  in  the  Peshito, 
Were  regarded  by  the  Syrians  as  divine.  Aften^'ards  he  sent  a  copy  of 
these  books  to  Europe,  which  was  printed  by  Lud.  de  Dieu,  and  has 
been  followed  by  the  Polyglots  and  the  common  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ments. But  down  to  the  pi*eseut  time  it  does  not  seem  to  be  settled, 
whether  the  copy  of  the  Apocalypse  in  question  belonged  to  the  Phi- 
loxenian  version,  or  was  derived  from  another  source ;  for  Mardenus 
M  not  give  tlie  source  from  which  he  derived  his  copy. 

It  would  seem,  then,  tliat  even  the  Pliiloxenian,  as  well  as  the  Pe- 
shito,  is  usually  found  without  the  Apocalypse ;  and  yet  we  know  that 
the  Jacobites  and  others  who  admit  this,  do  not  reject  the  authority  of 
the  Apocalypse.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  we  cannot  make  mucli  out 
of  the  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  Peshito ;  for  all  the  copies  of 
which  we  know  anything,  are  later  than  the  period  when  Ephrem  lived. 
That  the  ancient  eastern  Syrian  church  rejected  the  Apocalyi)se  from 
the  Canon,  there  is  no  good  evidence  whatever.  That  the  very  ancient 
we$tem  Syrian  church  admitted  its  claims,  is  clear  from  the  views  of 
Theophilus  of  Antioch;  see  p.  312  above.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Ephrem  treats  the  book,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  in  his  time  it 
was  fully  credited.  Even  more  than  this  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose. 
How  oould  he  s])eak  as  he  does  about  it,  had  he  known  that  it  was 
doabted,  or  newly  admitted,  or  held  in  a  vacillating  position  by  his 
chorch?  Lucke  himself  acknowledges,  that  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence against  the  book  can  be  made  out  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
omission  in  the  Peshito ;  Eiul.  p.  321.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
moreover,  that  when  the  I^hiloxeuian  Version  was  made,  the  A|K)caly{>8e 
Admitted  as  canonical  by  the  Syrian  churches.    And  if  the  Apoo- 
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aljpse  attached  to  the  ecUtioiiB  of  our  printed  Syriac  Testaments,  is  still 
older  than  the  Philoxenian  Version,  (a  thing  quite  credible),  the  point 
is  equally  clear  in  regard  to  the  cxedit  of  the  book  at  the  time  when 
that  older  version  was  made ;  for  its  title  attributes  the  work  to  John,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  banished  by  Nero  to  Patmos. 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  survey  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Sy- 
rian churches,  in  search  of  objections  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Apocalypse.  And  what,  and  how  much,  have  we  found  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  requires  separate  and  distinct  notice. 


§  18.  Bestdt  ofhistoricdl  testimony. 

If  we  include  in  this  what  the  book  says  of  the  author,  as  has  be^n 
done  above,  we  find  a  series  of  testimony  and  tradition,  occasionally 
called  in  question  or  opposed  by  few  indeed,  and  but  for  a  little  time, 
until  we  come  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Of  the 
second  century,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Melito  of  Sardis,  ApoUonius, 
Theophilus,  Athenagoras,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  Testament  of 
the  XIL  Patriarchs,  TcrtuUian,  Irenaeus,  are  leading  witnesses.  In 
the  third,  Methodius,  Hippolytus,  the  Epistle  of  the  Romish  Clergy 
to  Cyprian  in  250,  Victorinus  Petavionensis,  Commodianus,  Cyprian, 
Origen,  Nepos,  all  testify  in  its  favour.  In  the  fourth  century,  3asU, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Epiphanius, 
Ephrem  Syrus,  Athana^ius,  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  Macarius,  the 
Donatists,  the  third  council  at  Carthage,  Prudentius,  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
Philastrius,  RuHin,  Jerome,  Lactantius,  Julius  Firmicus  Matemus,  and 
Augustine  (if  we  may  reckon  him  here),  all  unite  in  their  views  in 
favour  of  the  Apocalypse.  Some  of  the  eastern  bishops,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  include  it  among  the  books  to  be  publicly  read. 

To  go  further  than  this  is  needless,  and  indeed  useless  in  this  place. 
What  is  there  then  to  set  in  opposition  to  this  general,  not  to  say  uni- 
versal, current  of  opinion,  both  early  and  late  ?  First  we  have  the  op- 
position of  the  Alogi,  in  the  second  century*,  on  ground  confessedly  of 
party  feelings  and  subjective  views.  Then  comes  Caius  of  Rome,  whose 
views  have  been  so  fully  discussed,  and  whose  opposition  to  the  true 
Apocalypse  remains  still  a  matter  somewhat  in  the  dark  ;  but  if  it  was 
real,  it  was  only  on  subjective  grounds  and  not  historical  ones,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  involved  in  sharp  dispute  with  the  Montanists.  Then,  near 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we  have  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who 
merely  rejects  the  apostolic  origin  but  not  the  divine  authority  of  the 
book,  and  gives  no  historical  reasons  for  his  opinion,  inasmuch  as  he  ar- 
gues merely  from  the  style  and  diction  of  the  book.  TVe  next  come,  in 
the  fourth  century,  to  Eusebius,  whose  mind  vacillated  in  r^ard  to  the 
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qaestion  Ckf  genuineness,  and  appears  to  have  remained  undecided.  But 
in  the  latter  {)art  of  this  century,  and  in  the  Greek  church  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  some  other  placc^4,  we  find  a  fe^v  persona  like  Cyril),  with 
whom  Amphilochus  may  be  classed,  who  cautiously  abstained  from  ap- 
pealing to  tike  Apocalypse  ;  and  several  of  the  fathers,  w^ho  did  not  in- 
dode  it  in  the  Canon  of  books  to  be  publicly  read.  The  Council  of 
laodicea  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  here ;  ii*  indeed,  (which  is  quite 
doubtful),  the  60th  Canon  of  the  Council  is  genuine  ;  (See  p.  369  aliovc, 
and  Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit.  1830,  p.  501  seq.)  After  this  |>enod,  we 
find  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  voice  raised  against  the  Apocalypse, 
until,  at  length,  the  reception  became  universal,  or  all  but  universaL 
Modem  times  have  waked  up  the  spirit  of  controversy  about  it  again, 
and  the  battle  is  not  yet  ended. 

Now  what  is  there  in  the  nature  and  manner  of  this  opposition  in  an- 
cient times,  which  should  lead  us  to  reject  the  Apocalypse  ?  It  has, 
one  may  say,  undivided  and  unquestioned  sway,  down  to  the  time  of 
Dionysius.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  opposition  which  would  excite 
a  aeriouB  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  candid  and  critical  investigator.  Di- 
onjTsiuB  neither  raises  nor  suggests  any  historical  grounds  of  doubt  His 
other  grounds  remain  to  be  further  examined.  Whatever  doubt  might 
arise,  or  did  arise,  another  century  later,  was  not  originated,  so  far  as 
we  know,  by  any  historical  evidence  ;  for  such  evidence  there  is  not, 
and  no  appeal  is  made  to  it.  Wliat  reason  is  there,  then,  tliat  we  should 
not  give  credit  to  traditionary  testimony,  so  early,  so  uniform,  so  long 
eontinued  ? 

Liicke,  when  he  comes  to  sum  up  Uie  whole,  concedes,  that  the  exe- 
getical  phenomena  of  the  book  and  the  tradition  of  the  churches  unite 
in  favour  of  it.  He  suggests  only,  in  abatement  of  this,  that  from  the 
third  century  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among  the  churches  about 
the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Apocalypse.  How  much  this  amounts 
to,  the  reader  has  now  had  op{)ort unity  of  seeing  and  examining. 

But  why  does  not  Li'icke  admit,  then,  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  book  ? 
Because,  as  he  avers,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  witnesses  made  thorough 
inTestigation  of  the  matter  or  subjected  it  to  real  critical  inquiry.  <^  Their 
opinion,"  says  l^e  (p.  357),  **  is  no  toahres  Wissen  (true  knowledge), 
but  only  a  biosses  Meinen  (bare  supposition)'\  As  I  have  before  remark- 
ed (p.  353  above),  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  basis  such  a  statement 
rests.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  same  requisition  which  he  here  makes, 
would  leave  every  l)ook  in  the  New  Testament  destitute  of  valid  sup- 
port. None  of  the  witnesses  were  there  to  see  the  actual  writing  of  any 
book.  Of  course  that  liad  no  true  knowledge^  in  the  sense  which  he 
seems  to  insist  on.  None  of  them  have  any  testimony  different  in  na- 
tare  or  kind  from  that  of  the  Apocalypse.     Besides ;  did  not  Irenaeus 
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receive  testimony  from  the  personal  friends  of  John  ?  Was  Origen  no 
critical  investigator  ?  Was  Jerome  no  critic  ?  Too  late,  indeed,  for 
the  highest  purposes  of  historical  criticism,  did  the  latter  live ;  but  not 
the  former.  And  even  Irenaeus — does  he  not  tell  os,  in  regard  to  the 
wonderful  number  of  the  beast,  i.  e.  666,  that  he  had  compared  copies^- 
ancient  and  recent  copies — ^in  which  he  found  this  number ;  while  616 
was  only  in  the  mare  recent  Mss.  ?  In  the  days  of  Irenaeus,  then,  the 
Apocalypse  had  been  so  long  in  circulation,  that  the  Mss.  were  already 
dassed  as  ancient  and  modem.  The  early  credit  of  the  book  seems  to 
be  well  established  from  this.  And  indeed,  if  the  credit  due  to  the 
Apocalypse  is  to  be  decided  only  on  such  grounds  as  Lijcke  here  as- 
sumes, there  is  not  a  book  of  the  New  Testament  that  will  stand  before 
the  like  process  and  principles  of  decision.  Surely  the  Gvospei  and 
Epistles  of  John  must  fall  before  them. 

LiJckc  himself  is  candid  enough  to  admit,  that  the  argmnents  against 
the  Apocalypse  on  historical  grounds  amount  to  nothing  serious.  He 
therefore  feels  obliged  to  resort  to  the  internal  evidences  which  make 
against  it,  and  which  he  deems  sufficient.  With  all  the  conoessionsy 
however,  which  he  makes  in  respect  to  the  weakness  of  the  arguments 
from  historical  facts  against  the  book,  he  still  does  not  attribute  any  de^ 
eisive  weight  to  the  external  testimony  in  favour  of  it.  But  1  do  not 
perceive  in  what  way  my  mind  can  be  brought  into  this  position.  I 
would  not  say  indeed,  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  '*  I  do  not  find  any 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  so  strongly  established,  or 
which  was  written  upon  so  early,"  (Rem.  on  Rev.);  but  I  may  say, 
with  Wetstein,  that '  the  Apocalypse  from  the  primitive  age  was  well 
known  and  received.'  There  are  a  number  of  books  admitted  into  the 
New  Testament  Canon,  in  respect  to  which  less  positive  and  less  gene- 
ral evidence  can  be  produced  in  behalf  of  them,  than  in  favour  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Lucke  himself  admits  some  other  writings  of  John  on  his- 
torical grounds  less  satisfactory. 

Indeed,  if  the  claim  of  the  Apocalypse  to  be  of  apostolic  origin  and 
canonical,  be  not  admitted,  so  far  as  traditionary  history  is  concerned, 
one  must  abandon  the  admbsion  of  any  New  Testament  book  on  this 
ground.  Where  is  one  that  has  not  had  its  opposers  and  gainsayers  and 
doubters,  in  ages  that  are  past?  If  now  all  these  are  to  be  chronicled, 
and  summed  up,  and  brought  in  competition  with  the  mighty  over^ 
whelming  stream  of  testimony  in  the  church  catholic,  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Syrian  churches,  where  is  the  end  of  dispute  and  of  doubt  ? 
And  when  are  we  ever  to  arrive  at  stable  ground,  and  occupy  it,  in  re- 
gard to  such  a  matter  ?  There  is  no  end  to  skepticism  of  this  sort,  pro- 
vided ever/  breath  of  opposition  is  to  kindle  it  into  life. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century  that  we  find  anything 
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like  an  extensiye  state  of  doubting  or  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  Apoca^ 
Ijpse;  and  this  was  principallj  among  some  of  the  churches  in  the  ooan- 
tries  of  Asia  Minor.  But  of  this  doubt,  we  know  not  whether  it  per^ 
tained  merely  to  the  question  of  apostolical  origin,  like  the  doubt  of 
Dionjsius,  or  whether  the  inspiration  itself  of  the  book  was  called  in 
question.  The  practice  of  wilhholding  some  books  from  public  lectiooi 
or  from  common  use — an  ancient  custom  among  the  Jews  as  to  Cohe- 
leth  and  Canticles — makes  the  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  lists 
of  sacred  books,  at  that  time  and  in  that  quarter,  a  circumstance  on 
which  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  for  evidence  against  the  au- 
Iheotidty  of  the  book. 

One  thing  seems  quite  certain ;  which  is,  that  if  the  alleged  peculiari- 
ties oC  style  and  diction  in  the  Apocalypse  had  not  awakened  doubts  or 
suspicion,  no  one  would  have  ever  thought  of  attributing  any  defidenoy 
to  the  historical  evidence  in  favour  of  the  book.  And  as  the  whole  mat- 
ter now  stands,  the  appeal  may  be  made  with  confidence  to  all  intelli- 
gent and  candid  critics  in  these  matters,  whether  the  historical  evideaoe 
in  favour  of  its  apostolic  origin  is  not  so  far  satisfactory  as  to  be  quite 
conclusive,  unless  the  internal  phenomena  of  the  book  are  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  impartial  judges  to  acquiesce  in  the  apparent  de- 
cision of  historical  testimony. 


{19.  General  Remarks  on  the  alleged  indirect  testimony  against  the 

apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalgpse. 

According  to  the  division  of  the  subject  made  near  the  commencement 
of  {  17,  this  category  includes  the  objections  against  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Apocalypse^  which  are  drawn  from  its  style j  its  sentiments,  or  its 
dictum.  The  peculiar  structure  of  sentences  or  phrases,  unusual  regi- 
men of  words,  apparent  solecisms  or  barbarisms,  a  diction  different  from 
that  of  John  in  his  Gospel  and  Epistle,  a  different  use  of  particles,  or  of 
participles,  or  of  the  tenses  of  verbs,  etc,  and  a  different  circle  of  ideas, 
as  well  as  a  discrepancy  in  doctrines — these,  and  other  things  connected 
with  them,  have  been  of  late  appealed  to  with  an  entire  confidence,  that 
the  argument  drawn  from  them  against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse is  unanswerable.  We  have  already  seen  what  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Grennan  critics  of  the  present  day  have  said  in  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter, p.  284  seq.  above.  It  is  difficult  to  find  more  confident  assertions 
and  conclusions,  in  any  part  of  the  domain  of  criticism,  than  they  hare 
made  in  relaticm  to  the  Apocalypse.  The  ground  on  which  assertiona 
so  confident  rest,  ought  at  least  to  be  very  firm  and  soUd ;  for  nothing 
less  than  this  can  justify  declarations  of  such  a  character. 

A  portion  of  the  allegations  against  the  Apocalypse  to  which  I  have 
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jnst  adverted,  and  which  pertain  to  the  idiom  of  the  book  in  varioas  re- 
spects, I  have  alrearlj  examined  at  sufficient  length  in  §  15,  inasmuch 
83  these  things  stand  connected  with  the  aesthetical  and  linguistic  cha- 
racter of  the  book.  But  it  still  remains,  to  notice  many  other  particu- 
lars which  could  not  there  be  appropriately  considered. 

In  entering  upon  such  a  field,  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  arbitra- 
17  and  subjective,  so  much  that  depends  on  ta<«te,  imagination,  maturity 
or  immaturity  of  judgment,  nice  discernment  (or  the  reverse)  as  to 
points  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  and  on  the  views  which  different 
men  may  have  of  what  is  evidence  of  homogeneonsness  of  authorship  or 
of  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  degree  of  embarrassment 
and  reluctance.  And  this  is  not  a  little  increased,  by  looking  back  upon 
the  history  of  internal  criticism  for  some  time  |)ast  The  old  Testament 
and  the  New  have  both  experienced  a  large  measure  of  arbitrary  m- 
Hqu€.  A  full  history  of  criticism  in  respect  to  it,  would  be  replete  with 
warning  and  instruction  to  bold  and  confident  adventurers.  The  Pen- 
tateuch, and  specially  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  has  been  characterized 
in  a  manner  directly  opposite,  by  writers  of  high  renown.  So  has  it 
fared  witli  the  book  of  Job ;  specially  with  the  speeches  of  Elihu,  the 
prologue,  and  epilogue.  Isaiah  has  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  the  like 
criticism.  The  most  discrepant  and  directly  opposite  opinions  have  been 
formed  and  proclaimed  respecting  the  last  twenty-six  chapters  of  this 
book,  and  various  other  portions  of  it,  both  as  to  the  style  and  diction. 
So  it  is  with  the  book  of  Zechariah,  and  some  others.  But  not  to  insist 
on  these,  if  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  find  the  same  dis- 
crepancies. Matthew  has  been  rejected  by  Schulz  and  others  as  an  un- 
worthy and  incredible  document.  The  Gospel  of  John  has  been  reject- 
ed by  Eckermann,  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Vogel,  Horst,  Bretschneider,  and 
others.  De  Wctte  doubts  whether  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
as  do  some  others.  He  also  doubts  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Ef)hesians.  The  2  Thess.  he  thinks  is  inteq)olated ;  as  does 
Schmidt  also.  Lange,  Cludius,  Bretschneider,  and  others,  doubt  whether 
the  first  epistle  of  John  is  genuine.  Schleiermacher  calls  in  question  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy.  Eichhom  and  De  Wette  argue  against  the 
credit  of  all  the  pagtoral  epistles.  And  in  almost  all  these  cases,  reh'ance 
is  placed  almost  entirely  on  the  interned  evidences  of  discrepancy  in 
style,  i.  e.  on  this  as  judg(»d  of  by  the  respective  writers.  Bretschneider 
represents  the  factitious  author  of  John's  Gospel  as  concealing  his 
(John's)  name,  that  he  might  seem  to  be  the  more  sincere  to  the  reader 
and  not  appear  to  be  fraudulent  in  his  design  (p.  112  Prob.)  ;  while  (on 
p.  223)  he  speaks  of  there  being  men  in  the  church  who  would  detect 
and  expose  the  fraud.  Schleiermacher,  on  1  Timothy,  declares  that 
**  all  the  epistles  of  Paul  exceed  this  in  expressioD ;"  while  £ichhoniy 
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OB  directlj  opposite  ground,  rejects  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  pastoral 
epistles,  *<  because  they  are  adorned  with  a  perspicuity,  a  concinnity, 
and  an  elegance,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Pauline  epistles." 

These  are  but  mere  specimens  of  what  might  easily  be  produced,  even 
to  the  satiety  of  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  book  before  us,  we  need 
only  to  refer  to  such  men  as  Semler,  Oedcr,  Corrodi,  and  their  follow- 
ers, for  specimens  (I  had  almost  said)  of  every  kind  of  ignominy  and  re- 
proach resftecting  it ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  such  men  as  Bossuet, 
Herder,  Eichhorn,  and  even  Ewald  and  Lijcke,  unite,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  extolling  the  aesthetical  beauties  and  merits  of  the  Apocalypse.  And 
■o  the  book  has  fared  in  regaitl  to  its  alleged  peculiar  idioms  and  diction. 
One  class  of  critics  has  magnified  and  even  exaggerated  everything  of 
tfau  sort,  which  can  in  any  way  be  made  plausible  ;  while  another  has 
found  no  more  departures  from  the  Johannean  style  in  the  Gospel  and 
Ejpistles  than  the  different  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  kind 
of  composition  employed,  would  naturally  demand.  Where  is  the  end 
of  all  this?  What  arbiter  possesses  authority  to  step  in  and  decide  be- 
tween the  parties  ?  Doubtless  tliere  is  none,  who  can  authoritatively 
decide.  Appeals  to  councils  or  popes,  to  archbishops  or  bishops,  to 
derg^inen  or  laymen,  on  the  ground  of  authority,  one  can  no  longer  ex- 
pect will  be  heard,  even  if  they  should  be  made.  It  is  too  late.  No- 
thing but  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  study  wrought  into  a  convincing 
shape  of  critical  argumentation,  can  now  bring  this  dispute  to  a  close. 
£ven  this,  no  one  man,  nor  any  one  generation,  can  reasonably  expect 
to  achieve.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  nuuiy  of  them  so  tenuous 
ond  difficult,  the  judgment  demanded  in  respect  to  them  is  so  nice  and 
discriminating,  the  knowledge  requisite  to  judge  must  be  so  extensive 
Olid  critical,  that  all  which  any  man  can  expect  now  to  do,  is  to  make 
MMne  contribution  toward  bringing  the  subject  to  a  close.  At  some  fu- 
tare  period,  I  doubt  not,  the  whole  matter  will  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  critical  impartiality  and  fairness  cannot  refuse  their  assent. 
But  such  ground  can  be  ultimately  won,  only  by  persevering  efibrts  in 
the  study  and  criticism  of  the  Apocaly[)se. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  may  serve  to  dampen  the  ardour  of 
enthusiastic  minds,  who  expect  that  they  shall  be  able  to  make  all 
see  as  they  themselves  do.  Feeling  no  doubts,  and  perceiving  no 
good  reason  to  doubt,  they  cannot  understand  how  anything  short  of  in- 
fidel skepticism  can  take  tiie  liberty  to  differ  from  tliem.  I  would  not 
dbtorb  this  happy  confidence — happy  if  in  the  right.  But,  for  myself, 
I  do  not  enter  on  that  part  of  the  discussion  now  before  us,  with  any 
overweening  expectations.  For  reasons  already  stated,  we  see  how  in- 
Idligent  and  inquiring  men  may  differ.  This  difference  in  regard  to 
Ibi  Apocalypse  has,  as  my  examination  has  led  me  to  believe,  been 
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greatly  augmented  by  personal  feelings,  and  doctrinal  views,  and  the 
fashionable  criticism  of  the  day.  Nor  is  this  remark  to  be  limited  to 
any  one  party.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  Apocaljpoe  have,  at 
thnes,  employed  but  sorry  reasoning  in  its  defence.  Moreover,  it  has 
often  been  assailed  with  a  spirit,  which,  acting  consistently  with  itself, 
would  cover  with  midnight  darkness  the  genuineness  of  every  ancient 
book.  Let  us  try,  in  our  course,  to  impinge  neither  upon  Scylla  nor 
Charybdis.  If  all  be  not  won,  something  perhaps  may  be  gained ;  and 
every  step  that  is  fairly  taken  in  advance,  brings  us  somewhat  nearer  the 
desired  goaL 

Before  proceeding  to  a  particular  examination  of  the  internal  phe- 
nomena of  the  Apocalypse,  and  comparing  its  style  and  diction  with 
those  of  John's  other  books,  it  is  proper  to  make  some  general  remarks 
on  the  principles  by  which  our  judgment  ought  to  be  guided  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  do  not  expect  to  advance  any  positions  which  are  new  and 
strange,  and  thus  to  appeal  to  the  credulity  rather  than  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader.  But  it  is  proper  to  place  before  him  some  land- 
marks by  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  steer  my  course,  in  order  that  he 
may  see  whether  a  safe  and  judicious  course  i9'  taken  to  arrive  at  the 
end  proposed. 


S  20.  Principles  to  be  regarded  in  judging  of  the  itj/le  and  diction  of  the 

Apocalypse, 

(1)  It  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands,  among  intelligent  critics,  that  the 
Apocalypse,  as  has  more  than  once  been  said,  is  essentially  A  book  of 
pROPnETic  POETRY.  Nearly  all  the  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  Hebrew  poetry ;  and  even  that  which  is  not  strictly  so,  retains  much 
of  the  spirit,  manner,  and  diction  of  poetry.  The  Hebrew  has  even  a 
kind  of  poetic  dialect ;  i.  e.  there  are  some  words,  forms  of  speech, 
forms  of  suffix  pronouns,  constructions  after  verbs,  uses  of  the  article, 
and  other  like  things,  which  arc  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  the  poetic 
dialect.  Besides  this,  the  whole  circle  of  imagery,  trope,  symbol,  im- 
passioned language,  breviloquence,  ellipsis,  and  the  like,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent in  poetry  from  that  of  common  prose.  No  experienced  reader 
needs  one  word  for  proof  of  these  propositions.  They  are  as  true  also 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  poetry,  as  they  are  of  the  Hebrew. 
Gray  in  his  Pindaric  Odes,  in  his  Elegy  on  a  Country  Church-yard, 
and  in  his  familiar  Letters,  is  scarcely  the  same  man.  Of  course  die 
like  is  true,  in  a  good  degree,  of  Pope,  or  Dryden,  oy  Thompson,  or 
Akenside,  or  any  other  distinguished  man.  Some  differ  much  more 
from  themselves  in  prose,  when  they  write  poetry,  than  others  do.  No 
exact  limits  can  be  assigned  to  a  thing  of  this  nature.    But  it  most  be 
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tmty  that  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  the  imaginative,  the  symbolic, 
the  exhibition  of  pictures  before  the  reader  rather  than  descriptioni  of 
tUngs,  must  always  make  a  decided  difference  between  this  and  prose, 
both  in  the  circle  of  language  and  of  thought  We  should  call  a  writer 
cf  poetry  very  unskilful  and  inept,  should  this  fail  to  be  the  case. 

If  now  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  be  the  same  man  who  wrote  the 

Gospel  and  Epistles,  he  had  at  least  an  enlirely  different  task  to  per- 

fbnn  in  these  two  cases.     The  first  is  prediction,  poetic  description  of 

'  tlie  future  by  means  of  continual  symbols,  or  prophetic  visions  in  which 

idl  disclosure  is  made  by  symbol.     The  latter  books  are  didactic  dis- 

I,  dialogistic  controversy,  simple  historical  narrative,  and  simple 

exhortations  to  love  and  harmony  and  piety,  with  warnings 

against  the  spirit  of  error  which  was  beginning  to  develope  itself.     The 

htter,  too,  were  written  when  no  fiery  persecution  was  going  on,  no 

peril  of  life  and  liberty  and  property  was  instant.     But  the  Apocalypse 

WM  written  in  the  very  furnace  of  afHiction,  heated  beyond  its  usual  in- 

teerity.     Everything — ^the  personal  state  of  the  writer,  his  relations. 

Ids  solicitudes,  his  object  in  writing,  were  all  of  a  different  tenor  from 

tkoae  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles. 

In  a  writer  of  any  skill,  power,  and  compass  of  mind,  who  possesses 
any  good  degree  of  versatility  or  choice  of  expression,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  some  striking  discrepancies  as  to  mctnner^  on  occasions  so 
Tory  different  It  is  not  merely  just  to  allow  it,  but  in  a  man  of  such 
•ympathies  as  John  possessed,  inclined  to  the  doctrinal,  the  speculative, 
the  a£fiBCtionate,  the  highly  sympathetic,  we  should  of  course  expect  that 
wath  differences  must  take  place.  Qualities  such  as  these  cannot  be 
denied  to  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles ;  and  why  may  they 
not  have  developed  themselves  in  the  way  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
Apocalypee  ?  It  is  only  on  the  ground  that  John  is  supposed  to  have 
been  incapable  of  forming  but  one  mold  for  his  productions,  that  the 
fmmr  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  can  be  denied  him. 

(2)  It  seems  altogether  probable,  or  indeed  quite  certiun,  from  inter- 
m1  evidence,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  soon  after  John  left 
ViJestine  and  went  to  Ephesus.  Lucke  supposes  a  ten  years'  residence 
of  John  in  Asia,  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  p.  364.  But  the 
notices  which  we  have  of  him  show,  that  he  did  not  act  as  a  missionary 
alMPoad,  ontil  near  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed ;  see  Dane- 
mnnn,  Verfasser  der  Offenb.  p.  3  seq.  1841.  When  the  Apocalypse 
waa  written,  in  A.  D.  68  or  69,  he  was  then  still  fresh  in  the  Hebrew 
icHom.  He  was  deeply  conversant  with  the  Hebrew  prophets.  This 
matX  be  true  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  it  is  altogether 
fiobable  that  John  was  at  all  events  a  man  of  this  cast  The  models 
of  the  Apocalypee  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament    Many 
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things  in  Daniel,  Zeehariah,  £zekiel,  Isaiah,  and  some  others,  reappear 
in  some  respects,  but  still  cast  into  a  new  form,  in  this  book.  How 
could  the  idiom  be  otherwise  than  strongly  Hebraistic  ?  And  if  John 
had  recently  gone  to  Ephesus,  the  Greek  which  he  as  yet  spoke  or 
wrote,  must  be  altogether  of  the  Hebraistic  cast.  I  say  this,  because  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  doubt,  that  he  did  speak  this  language  in  Pales- 
tine. It  must  be  such  of  course,  as  he  had  learned  and  spoken  in  that 
country.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  after  this,  when  he  wrote  his 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  what  wonder  that  he  should  have  attained  to  ^ 
style  in  many  respects  discrepant  from  that  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  And 
more  especially  so,  since  those  productions  were  of  a  tenor  so  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  John  was  doubtless  an  apt  and 
ready  learner ;  and  a  few  years'  residence  among  those  who  used  Crcedc 
in  all  their  oral  communications  and  books,  must  have  made  a  very  sen« 
sible  difference  in  his  circle  of  Greek  words  and  his  facility  of  employ- 
ing Uiem.  Specially  must  this  be  true  of  the  partideSj  i.  e.  the  prepo- 
sitions and  conjunctions,  which,  in  the  Greek,  are  the  nicest  and  most 
difficult  part  of  all  the  language,  and  the  very  last  thing  to  which,  in  all 
their  tenuous  and  distinctive  relations,  a  foreigner  ever  attains.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Apocalypse  have  relation 
to  these.  It  is  but  fair,  in  judging  of  the  idioms  of  this  book,  that  a 
matter  like  this  should  be  fully  taken  into  the  account 

(3)  More  distinctly  than  lias  yet  been  done,  should  the  difference  of 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  Apocalypse  be  brought  into  view.  It  is  not 
merely  the  poetry  of  this  book,  with  its  concomitant  tropes  and  sym- 
bols, and  glances  into  the  invisible  world,  and  machinery  of  angels  and 
devils  and  terrific  monsters,  and  the  like,  which  differs  from  the  prose 
of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles,  but  the  subjects  themselves  which  are  de- 
signed to  be  presented  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  great  contest  between  all 
that  is  good  and  all  that  is  evil,  the  various  efforts  of  the  struggling 
parties  alternately  successful  and  unsuccessful  for  a  season,  the  symboli- 
co-historic  picture  as  it  were  of  this  contest  down  to  the  time  of  the 
final  and  complete  victory  of  the  church,  the  grounds  of  encouragement 
and  triumph  to  the  bleeding  martyrs  in  view  of  this — these  and  the  like 
make  such  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  didactic 
and  the  hortative  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  that  one  can 
hardly  place  tliese  books  side  by  side,  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
anything  more  than  general  traits  of  similarity,  where  the  nature  of  the 
case  and  the  subjects  treated  of  will  permit. 

(4)  It  is  agreed  on  all  liands,  tliat  the  New  Testament  exhibits  a  He- 
brew-Greek style  throughout.  From  what  has  already  been  stated  re- 
specting John  and  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  it  is  alto- 
gether to  be  expected  that  the  Apocalypse  will  strongly  develope  thia. 
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B 18  enough  to  show  that  the  idioms  of  the  Apocalypse  are  HelUnUtic^ 
to  render  it  possible  or  probable  that  they  may  have  been  employed  by 
John  the  apostle.  How  can  we  demand  that  such  a  writer  should  run 
an  his  expressions,  in  respect  to  matters  so  discrepant,  in  one  and  the 
game  mold  ?  It  is  enough,  then,  to  show  of  any  word,  or  expression, 
or  construction  in  syntax,  that  it  is  of  the  Hebrew-Greek ;  or,  at  all 
events,  to  show  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  one  in  this  idiom.  I  do  not  in- 
deed mean  to  aver,  that  there  might  not  be  some  modes  of  expression, 
even  in  this,  so  foreign  to  the  idiom  of  John  in  his  Gospel,  a^  to  afford 
•atisfactory  proof  of  authorship  not  apostolic  in  res)>ect  to  the  Apoca^ 
IjFpse.  But  what  I  would  say  is,  that  cases  of  this  nature  must  be  clear- 
l§  markedy  and  placed  in  a  strong  light  so  as  to  be  prominent  and  strik- 
ii^,  before  we  can  decide  by  virtue  of  them  against  the  current  testimo- 
ny of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

§  21.  Particular  examination  of  objections  drawn  from  the  styUy 

dictiony  etc.,  of  the  Apocalypse. 

I.  Words  and  phrasei  in  John,  but  not  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  these  in  detail,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
Hwald,  Liicke,  Schott,  Brctschneidcr,  and  Credner,*  are  the  writers 
whom  I  have  in  view ;  and  among  these,  Liicke  is  the  principal  one, 
because  his  work,  if  not  the  most  recent  of  all,  is  the  most  extensive  and 
able.  Most  of  the  objections  and  difficulties  to  be  canvassed  are  com- 
mon to  all  these  writers,  and  are  crowded  by  them  into  a  small  compass. 
I  do  not  deem  it  worth  the  trouble  to  assign  the  specific  passage  and 
author  irom  which  each  and  every  objection  advanced  is  taken.  Most 
of  them  are  the  same  in  all  the  writers  named ;  and  all  of  them  may  be 
easily  and  readily  found  by  any  reader  who  wishes  to  find  them.  I 
merely  reserve  the  right  of  occasionally  designating  something  that  is 
peculiar  or  specially  important,  by  referring  it  distinctly  to  the  source 
from  which  it  comes. 

(1)  *  The  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John  not  unfrequently  employ  the 
genuine  Greek  particles  ndriore,  TToiTiote,  ovdenoie,  ovdenoi,  while  they 
|Ure  wholly  omitted  in  the  Apocalypse.' 

This  statement  is  far  from  being  precise  in  some  of  its  aspects.  E.  g. 
(a)  navtoiE  is  not  frequent  in  any  New  Testament  writer  but  Paul. 
Ifatthew  and  Mark  exhibit  it  only  twice  respectively,  and  both  in  the 
same  sentence  as  spoken  by  Christ,  Matt  26:  11.  Mark  14:  7.     Luke 


•  Ewald,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  §  9.  LOcke,  Einleit.  etc.  §  38  seq.  Schott,  Ua^ge, 
I  116.  BretBchneidcr,  Probabilifi,  etc.  §  28  fleq.  Credner,  Einleit.  in  das  N.  Teit. 
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but  twice  in  his  Gospel,  and  not  at  all  in  the  Acts.  John  employs  it 
seven  times  in  his  Gospel,  but  not  once  in  his  Epistle.*  The  probable 
reason  why  it  was  not  used  in  the  Apocalypse,  seems  to  be,  that  it  was 
not  needed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Acts^  and  1st  John  ;  which  are 
not  spurious  because  ndifTote  is  wanting,  {b)  ndnaxf  is  rare  even  in 
the  classics,  except  after  a  negative  particle.  It  is  almost  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  New  Testament.  Luke  employs  it  once ;  John,  four 
times  in  his  Gospel,  and  once  in  his  Epistle.  This  is  all ;  and  of  course 
nothing  can  be  made  of  tliis.  (c)  Oidtnort  is  employed  by  John  in  his 
Gospel  and  Epistle  but  once  (Gosp.  7:  46),  and  plainly  is  far  enough 
from  being  a  favourite  particle  hi  the  New  Testament  Greek.  Paul 
uses  it  once,  or  if  we  include  the  Epistle  to  the,  Hebrews,  only  three 
times.  The  classical  writers  employ  it  principally  for  the  never  of  the 
past  The  Ai)ocalyptist  has  no  occasion  for  this ;  and  the  never  of  the 
future  he  makes  by  the  ov-a  hi  so  common  in  tlie  New  Testament  Greek, 
because  it  corresponds  well  with  the  Hebrew  'V.'S  xb ,  See  in  Apoc. 
10:  6.  18:  14—23.  21:  1—4  al.,  and  in  Gosp.  14:  30.  16:  10,  21,  25. 
17:  11.  21:  6  al.  Yet  the  Epistle  of  John  does  not  exhibit  it.  Noth- 
ing can  be  argued  for  or  against  the  genuineness  of  a  book,  in  reference 
to  ovdmote  thus  conditioned,  {d)  oidtTTCj  is  almost  a  total  stranger  to 
the  New  Testament;  John's  Gospel  thrice,  Paul  once,  Luke  once. 
This  is  the  never  of  the  past,  and  the  Apocalyptist  has  no  occasion  for  it. 
(2)  '  Ka&oig  is  frequent  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  but  not  employed 
at  all  in  the  Apocalypse.* — Tliis  is  true,  and  somewhat  striking.  Yet 
among  the  most  Hebraizing  writers,  I  observe  that  xa&oi^  is  quite  un- 
frequent ;  e.  g.  Matt,  three  times,  !Mai*k  seven  ;  even  Luke  makes  but  a 
moderate  use  of  it,  specially  in  the  Acts.  The  particle  oiiT,  (diifering 
little  if  any  from  xai>a5^*  in  most  cases),  corresponds  more  nearly  and 
simply  with  the  Hebrew  "j?,  3;  and  so  it  is  used,  times  almost  without 
number,  in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  everywhere  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  sense  of  as,  in  like  manner  as,  etc.,  is  required. 
The  later  use  of  -Aaifiig  by  John,  in  his  Gospel  and  Epistle,  shows  a 
habit,  when  he  wrote  these,  of  employing  the  rounder  and  fuller  ex- 
pression instead  of  the  simple  oJi,* ;  which  one  may  easily  suppose  to 
have  been  acquired  by  longer  usage  in  Greek.  The  difference  in  usage 
I  have  acknowledged  to  be  striking,  and  one  naturally  adapted  to  excite 
inquiry  or  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  characteristic  enough,  nor  important 

*  The  reader  is  desired  to  lake  notice,  that  in  the  inquiry  about  style  and  dic- 
tion, most  writers  have  of  late  omitted  to  take  into  view  the  2d  and  3d  of  John  ; 
and  so  I  shall  do  here,  for  they  arc  so  brief,  that  thoy  cannot  affect  the  main  re- 
lult.  Tiie  first  Epistle  was,  in  ancient  times,  almost  universally  acknowledged 
as  John's ;  and  so  we  may  the  more  readily  refer  to  it  in  this  discussion  about  the 
genuineness  of  another  Johannean  writing. 
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enough,  to  decide  the  great  question  before  us,  or  even  to  afford  much 
aid  for  thid  purpose.  Ku(^iag  yhynfuttou  is  used  some  thirteen  times  in 
Paars  Pjpistle  to  the  Komans ;  and  only  some  tlu'ee  or  four  times  else- 
where in  all  his  writings.  KaO<»^*  is  not  in  2  Tim.,  Tit.,  Philem., 
James,  Jude.  In  1  Tim.  and  1  Pet.  only  once  each ;  in  2  Thcss.  twice. 
Il  is  impossible  to  put  dependence  on  a  matter  like  this,  when  oiv  and 
sue^oi^*  may  be  in  must  cases  indifferently  employed ;  in  others,  the  lat- 
ter is  more  appropriate  in  nitioci nation,  and  so  might  the  more  easily  be 
chosen  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 

(3)  *  Stg  in  the  sense  of  when  is  frequent  in  the  Gospel,  but  not  in 
the  Aix)ca]ypse.' — The  fact  must  be  ailmitted.  Yet  it  is  less  strikuig 
and  conclusive,  than  it  at  first  a[>pears  to  be.  John  em]>loys  it  not  in 
the  sense  of  when  in  his  Epistle.  Paul  uses  it  in  this  sense  in  some 
Epistles,  but  not  at  all  in  others.  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  Hebniizing 
evangelists,  never  employ  oiv  iu  the  sense  of  when.  In  the  Apocalypse, 
there  is  scarcely  occasion  to  express  this  idea ;  and  when  there  is,  there 
are  bo  many  ways  of  doing  it,  by  participles  with  such  an  adsignifica- 
tion,  and  other  various  modes  of  expression,  tliat  nothing  special  can  be 
made  out  of  it.  It  seems  quite  probable,  as  in  the  case  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  tliat  the  Hebraistic  style  did  not  early  and  easily  adopt  this  sc- 
Qoodary  sense  of  cu^\ 

(4)  *  Mtv  and  uhvzot  are  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse.  John  employs 
them  Ijoth.' — Yet  Liicke  is  candid  enough  to  say  (p.  36o),  that  *  these 
particles  are  in  tlu^ir  nature  so  st/ntnctieal,  that  in  a  com][)osition  like  the 
ApocaIy]>5e  they  might  be  wanting,  even  if  John  was  the  author.'  This 
is  the  more  crcilible,  in  fact,  since  John,  in  ail  his  Gosjfiel,  has  jity  but 
thrice,  and  not  at  all  in  his  Epistle.  As  to  utvioiy  it  is  found  five  times 
in  John's  Gospel,  but  not  in  his  Epistle,  nor  but  thrice  more  in  all  the 
New  Testament,  However  common  /itV  may  be  elsewhere,  to  John  it 
it  a  kind  of  stranger ;  and  nivtoi  is  so  to  the  New  Testament  Greek  in 
general. 

(5)  *  Tlie  conjunctive  and  transitive  particles  d«,  ovv^  re,  yuQ^  are  very 
nnfrequent  in  the  Apocalypse,  although  common  in  John.'— For  the 
fall  discussion  of  this  matter,  and  the  ()eculiar  use  of  xra  in  the  room  of 
some  of  them,  the  reader  is  referred  back  to  §  15,  p.  250  seq.  All  of 
them  excepting  re  appear  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  that  the  writer  was  not 
a  stranger  to  them.  Hut  the  use  of  aaly  in  a  manner  Uke  that  of  the 
PhHeus  J  of  the  Hebrews  (as  it  has  been  called),  in  the  strongly  He- 
Imixing  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  has  rendered  tlie  use  of  the  other  con- 
junctives and  transitivps  nnfrequent ;  see  ib. 

(6)  '  The  Grospel  and  Epistle  are  rich  in  antithetic  parallels,  gene- 
nlly  united  by  aXXa ;  but  the  Apocalypse  has  them  not,  at  least  in  this 

•' — ^And  why  ?    Plainly  because  it  is  not  ratiociDati?e  and  didactic. 
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Bke  those  books.  Yet  aXXa  is  no  stranger  in  the  Apocalypse ;  see  2: 4y 
6,  9,  14,  20.  3:  9.  9:  5.  10;  7,  9.  17:  12.  20:  6.  In  the  epistles  to  the 
churches,  which  approach  nearer  the  other  works  of  John  in  their  tenor, 
we  have  in  proportion  as  frequent  use  of  dXkd  as  in  John  elsewhere* 
And  as  to  the  kind  of  antithesis  to  which  Lijcke  refers  as  being  want- 
ing, see  in  2: 9.  3:  9.  9: 5.  10:  7.  20:  6— -a  full  proportion  of  cases.  Be- 
sides, dHa  is  not  very  frequent  in  the  Epistle  of  John.  Nothing  im- 
portant can  be  made  of  this. 

(7)  <  In  John,  {yedofjiai  and  {^tcoQeto  are  favourite  words  of  John,  for 
teeing,  while  the  Apocalypse  employs  oQuto  and  jpJmn.^ — A  part  of  this 
•tatement  is  quite  aside  from  the  fact.     John  employs  oqwo^  (mostly  in 
the  Ferf.)  some  twenty-seven  times ;  the  Apocalypse  only  three.   Agun 
John  employs  ^Xinm  sixteen  times,  and  the  Apocalypse  the  same  num- 
1>er.     These  two  verbs,  then,  are  common  ground  altogether.    As  to 
^fiofiat,  John  uses  it  only  ten  times  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  in  all 
which  cases  it  implies  a  continued  inepection  and  conten^olation.    It  is 
not  in  the  Apocalypse.     And  as  to  ^eo}^/a>,  it  is  somewhat  frequent  in 
the  Gospel,  but  occurs  only  once  in  the  Epbtle.     It  occurs,  moreover,  in 
Apoc  11:  11,  12.     The  only  one  of  these  verbs  then  about  which  any- 
thing can  be  said  to  our  present  purpose  b  '^edoftou.    In  the  Apoca- 
lypse the  writer  had  his  choice  between  this  verb  and  ^hlnae.     The 
latter  means  to  direct  one's  vision  toward  anything,  and  is  more  appro- 
priate, in  the  designation  of  such  rapidly  passing  visions,  than  ^eaofMU 
would  be,  employed  as  John  elsewhere  employs  it.     As  to  the  favourite 
ioigana  of  John,  in  his  Gospel,  the  use  of  the  Perfect  tense,  which  car- 
ries along  with  it  the  idea  of  an  abiding  action,  would  be  inappropriate 
to  the  aix>calyptic  visions.     The  common  Preterite  of  the  Apocalyptist 
is  tldov,  when  he  describes  the  perception  of  a  vision  or  spectacle  that 
had  passed  before  his  view, — an  appropriate  word.     And  in  his  Gospel, 
John  employs  the  same  wonl  in  the  like  sense  immeasurably  oftener 
than  any  other  verb,  or  than  all  other  verbs,  of  seeing.     Amid  such  a 
variety  as  the  Greek  language  furnishes,  why  should  it  be  deemed 
strange,  that  {^edoftai  is  omitted  in  the  Apocaljrpse  ?     Liicke  remarks, 
as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  tldov  (4:  1)  is  used  without  an 
object  after  it     But  is  there  not  the  same  usage  in  Gosp.  1:  40?     Be- 
sides in  4:  1,  it  is  plainly  ^^  T^m^  M*;;^^,  which  is  so  common  a  phrase  of 
transition  in  Hebrew.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more. 

(8)  ^'EQydCea&ai  in  Rev.  18:  17  has  an  entirely  different  sense  from 
that  in  John.* — But  this  is  not  a  well  grounded  objection.  This  verb 
may  be  used,  and  is  used,  either  absolutely  or  with  an  Accusative.  In 
the  Gospel  6:  27,  28.  9:  4,  (and  frequently  elsewhere),  the  Accusative 
stands  i^ter  it,  as  in  Rev.  18:  17.  And  as  to  the  meaning  here — is  it 
not  familiar  and  good  Greek  usage  to  say,  i(^dC€C^cu  Y^v^-^dXaaaaf, 
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mod  the  like  ?    And  what  is  there  singular  in  it,  that  John  should  em- 
ploy so  familiar  an  expression  ? 

(9)  The  objection  from  Qijfjiaia,  in  Rev.  17:  17,  viz.  that  John  no 
where  employs  the  plural  of  this  word,  is  rendered  nugatory  by  the  re- 
aaoval  of  the  reading ;  which  now  is  oi  Xoyou 

(10)  **0a>i'*G)  is  used  in  the  Grospel  more  tlian  twelve  times;  only 
<mce  in  the  Apocalypse ;'  Liicke  p.  3G7. — Aiis.  Just  twelve  times  in 
the  Gosi>el ;  and  in  nearly  every  case  it  means  to  call  by  name  in  order 
to  summon  one's  attention.  In  the  Gospel,  John  has  frequent  occasion 
fisr  this  meaning ;  in  the  Apocalypse  he  has  not.  In  14:  18  it  occurs  in 
its  original  sense,  to  make  a  sound;  in  the  Hke  sense,  Gosp.  13:  38. 
18:  27.     It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle. 

(11)  *  MtvH  i«  freciuent  in  John,  and  but  once  (17:  10)  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse.'-—^m«.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  Jolm  has  not 
oocBJSiion  for  the  verb  in  the  AiKK*alyj>9e,  and  therefore  does  not  employ 
it.  In  the  Gos^h;!  and  £i>istle  it  is  employed  in  nearly  all  cases  to  de- 
signate the  abiding  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  Clunstians,  or  the  persever- 
ance of  Christians  in  love  and  faith.  The  different  sense  which  Liicke 
Msigns  to  lAtivai  in  Apoc.  17:  10,  I  do  not  perceive.  Is  not  the  sense 
of  abiding,  or  continaiiig^  common  to  John's  Gospel  and  Epistle,  and  is 
not  the  same  the  sense  of  fumu  in  Kcv.  17:  10  ? 

(12)  7*^  th'ou  and  thcu  tv  rtvi  are  frequent  in  John  ;  but  not  in  the 
Apocalypse.'^— ^ii«.  This  is  true  of  the  latter  expression ;  the  former 
occurs  but  a  few  times.  These  are  formulas  of  expression  which  are 
employed  in  the  discussion  of  spiritual  unity — ^the  unity  of  God  and 
Christ,  the  union  of  C'hrist  and  his  disciples,  or  of  the  disciples  with 
each  other.  The  tv  ttri  may  be  well  compared  with  the  fV  xvQUii  so 
eommon  in  Paul.  The  tenor  of  the  Apocalypse  does  not  lead  to  tlie 
employment  of  such  abstract  expressions.  Still,  comp.  cV  nvkifian  in 
Bev.  4:  2.  21:  10,  and  h  hvq!(^  14:  13.  This  last  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  above. 

(13)  <  JiXri&^g  and  naoor^ma  are  common  in  John  ;  but  not  in  the 
Apocalypse.' — Ans.  uh^Odj^'  appears  but  once  in  the  Epistle,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  Apocalyi>se.  In  the  Gospel  eleven  times.  It  is  a  word  of 
asseveration  in  grave  reasoning  and  declarations,  and  can  be  expected 
only  in  oratorical  and  didactic  discourse.  As  to  nunQrfdta,  I  do  not  see 
where,  in  the  Apocalypse,  there  was  any  place  for  it,  in  the  sense  which 
John  attaches  to  it ;  or  if  there  is,  why  should  a  writer  be  hmited  to  the 
ehoice  of  only  one  mode  of  expression  ? 

(14)  Schott  alleges  that  *  vwova&ai  and  do^d^ta&aij  applied  to 
Christ  glorified,  are  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse.' — Ans.  The  former 
Terb  is  used  by  John  only  in  his  Gospel ;  and  there  it  is  applied  only 
to  Christ  elevated  on  the  cross ;  and  even  this  phraseology  seems  to 
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hare  eome  from  a  compariflon  with  the  lifting  vp  of  the  aerpent  in  the 
wilderness;  sec  3:  14.  8:  28.  12:  32,  31.  The  Apocalypee  has  no  oc- 
casion for  this.  As  to  ^ol^aCBG-Oai  in  John's  Gospel,  in  all  that  is  pe- 
coliar  it  is  ap|>licd  to  the  future  glorification  of  Christ,  and  is  employed 
principally  by  Christ  himself  in  reference  to  that  event  as  a  coniirmar 
tion  and  consummation  of  his  Messiahship.  The  Apocalypse  every- 
where exhibits  Jesus  in  the  attitude  of  having  already  attained  this 
station,  and  as  acting  in  it.  The  state  itself,  in  comparison  with  his 
humiliation,  is  not  the  subject  of  discussion,  but  only  of  occasional  re- 
ference, as  Rev.  1:18.  /io^a^o)  is  no  stranger  to  the  Apocalypse,  in  its 
usual  sense  ;  15:  4.  18:  7.  But  l>oth  the  verbs  in  question  are  wanting 
in  the  Epistle  of  Jolm.     Is  that  any  argument  against  its  genuineness  ? 

(15)  '  Such  words  as  ^a>j}  adrwgy  (jrcu*;,  axotui,  dUi&€in^  odo>*,  &VQaj 
ap|)lied  to  Christian  doctrine  and  to  Clu*ist  himself,  do  not  occur  in  the 
Apocalypse.' — Ans.  This  is  true  for  the  most  part ;  but  the  ready  an- 
swer is,  tliat  no  discussions  of  such  a  kind  as  would  call  for  these  terms, 
employed  in  this  way,  occur  in  the  Apocalyj>se.  For  aUiriop  the  writer 
employs  the  stronger  £iV  tov>;  aioira^  tdip  aicirmv  ;  but  tvayyihop  atoi- 
mnv  occurs  in  1-1:  G.  The  Epistle  of  John  has  no  C<K'i  uiiupto^,  although 
it  is  ver}'  frequent  in  his  Gospel.  The  use  of  odo^'y  as  applied  to  Christ 
in  the  Gospel,  is  i)urely  accidental  and  occasional,  and  hap|iens  but 
once,  11:  4 — G.  To  the  figurative  and  Hebraistic  sense  of  the  word, 
the  A|>ocaly|>s(^  is  no  straiigiT,  15:  3.  So  of  (^vqu^  as  applied  to  Christ 
figuratively ;  there  is  merely  one  jmssnge,  viz.  Gosp.  10:  1—7.  It 
occurs  not  in  the  Epistle.  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  the-se  words, 
thus  occasionally  cninlovcd,  and  merely  so. 

(10)  ^Jl7ro).),v(u  IS  irvquvnt  in  »]o\m  ;  but  not  in  the  Ajioealypsc-'— 
Ans,  The  Ai>ocaly|Kse  has  another  mode,  a  more  jM)etical  one,  of  de- 
signaling  future  misery,  viz.  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone?.  And  John 
himself  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  partiality  for  the  word  in  ques- 
tion, as  it  do(*s  not  occur  in  his  EjMsth'.  In  the  Gospel  it  belongs  to  the 
Saviour's  discourses,  and  was  somewhat  often  employetl  by  him, 

(17)  *  The  apocaly[»tic  names  of  the  evil  spirit  are  6  2!nrara^,  o 
Ai«{^oAo?,  or  0  dndxojv  6  ftfy(t^\  and  the  like ;  while  the  (tosj»cI  has 
aQX^^'  ^ov  xn^fwvy  6  nortjoo^y  etc' — Anx.  /Ita^olot;  is  in  the  AjKxn- 
lypse  five  times,  in  the  C^ospel  and  Epistle  seven.  2!(tTnvu(;  is  in  the 
Grosp.  13:  27 :  in  the  Ai)Ocalyi>se  oftener  l)ecause  of  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
As  to  novrfQog  for  Satan,  it  is  not  once  used  in  the  Gospel ;  and  it  might 
well  be  omitted  in  the  A{)ocalypse,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  book, 
has  so  many  figurative  namtts  for  Satan.  As  to  o  itQyviv  rov  xorr^ov, 
it  occurs  three  times  in  the  last  address  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  and 
belongs  only  to  him ;  neither  the  Epistle  nor  the  Apocalypse  has  it.  '0 
dQoixcjif  is  plainly  a  poetic  Hebraistic  appellation. 
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(18)  *  K6<5iAog  in  the  sense  of  wicked  men,  so  common  in  John,  and 
sometimes  with  other  nouns  combined,  such  as  uqx^v  tov  xoafiov,  <t<d- 
t^Q  70V  xofffioVf  etc.,  does  not  ai)pear  in  the  Apocalypse.* — Ans.  As  to 
S^jvtv^  etc.,  see  above  ;  (Tcdt^-^  tov  xocfiov  occurs  only  in  the  Gosp.  4: 
42;  and  then  it  is  the  language  of  the  Samaritan  woman.  In  res[>ect  to 
noofio*;,  the  world  of  men,  specially  the  world  of  wicked  or  sinful  men, 
the  Apocalypse  does  not  employ  it.  Fij  is  the  woixl  for  proper  world, 
and  occasionally  oixovfitpti.  But  the  designations  of  the  wicked  are 
selected  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  scenic 
representations  of  tlie  book,  viz.  such  as  ra  iOrr^  o!  TTQOonwovrTtg  to 
^^or,  and  the  like,  with  dmorotf  noQroi,  eidtoXoXuTQuif  etc. ;  all  in 
better  harmony  with  the  vivid  representations  here.  Tlie  xoafio^*  of 
John  is  not  peculiar  to  him  alone.  Paul  employs  the  word  in  the  like 
sense.  But  still,  it  is  a  peculiar  favourite  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of 
John. 

(19)  '  Such  expressions  as  to  nrevfia  r//>*  dXr^Oeia^^  6  naQaxXt^To^f  6 
tanixqiatoiy  6  xf^Bvari^^f  6  nhivo^^  are  foreign  to  the  Apocalypse,  and 
fiuniliar  to  John.* — An$,  As  to  the  first,  no  passage  occurs  in  the  Apoca- 
lypee  fq>posite  to  the  introduction  of  it.  'O  nuQaxh^ro^,  in  its  ]>eculiar 
sense,  is  found  only  in  the  Gospel ;  for  in  the  Epistle  2:  1  it  has  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  0  uvilyniaio^  is  found  only  in  the  Epistle ;  and  o 
mkavoi  neither  in  the  Grospel,  Epistle,  or  Apocalypse,  but  only  2  John 
T«  7.  Wivdoi  is  common  to  the  Epistle  and  Afiocalypse ;  xpevdeii 
oocnrs  twice  hi  the  A|>ocalypse  in  the  like  sense  with  xVevartj^.  Why 
should  tlie  somefonn  of  a  word  be  always  adopted  by  a  writer? 

(20)  ^"EQXio^ai  £iV  tov  xoafiov^  yevri;&r^rM  ix  OeoVf  ttxra  tov  ^cov, 
mutp  t^9  dXtjOftav,  and  mattvtif,  are  conunon  to  John,  and  wanting 
in  the  Apocalypse.* — Ans,  In  nearly  every  case  in  which  tQX^aOai  iig 
cor  xicfiw  is  found  in  the  Gospel  or  Ei)istle,  it  relates  to  Christ's  first 
advent  and  incarnation ;  a  subject  not  treated  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 
As  to  yervr^i^i^rai  ix  Otovy  it  occurs  but  once  in  the  Gosjjcl ;  and  it  be- 
longs to  a  subject  not  treated  of  in  the  Ai)ocalypse.  Ttxva  (ttoH  occurs 
only  twice  in  the  Gospel,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  phraseolog}*. 
In  a  like  manner  is  ttxra  employed  in  the  Apoc.  2:  23,  i.  c.  in  a  figu- 
rative or  tropical  sense.  As  to  Tioitiv  ti^v  dXi^ifeiar,  it  occurs  but  once 
in  the  Grospel  and  once  in  the  Epistle.  But  ntoTtvtiv  is  everj-where  to 
be  found  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  but  not  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
obvious  reason  is,  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  order  to  persuade  men 
to  believe  ;  and  the  Epistle  lo  guard  them  against  deceivers  and  to  con- 
firm their  belief.  The  Apocaly[>s(i  treats  of  Christians  amidst  the  fires 
of  persecution ;  and  instead  of  a  simple  discussion  of  faith  or  belief,  it 
OSes,  in  reference  to  continued  fidelity,  the  tropical  language  of  conquer^ 
inff  abiding  tteatdfastj  following  the  Ixunb,  coming  out  of  tribulation^ 
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deaniing  the  garments  of  sainU  in  the  Hood  of  the  Lamb,  A  yariety 
of  other  poetical  diction,  also,  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  the  hook,  is  em- 
jrfloyed  throughout* 

(21)  *  John  uses  ?(5c,  but  the  Apocalypse  i^ov* — An$,  The  latter 
occurs  five  times  in  the  Gospel.  Both  Ti^e  and  tdoi  are  common  to 
Hellenistic  Greek;  while  idov  «—  T\'sr),  has  immeasurablj  the  preference 
in  usage.  It  is  more  Hebraistic;  which  of  course  agrees  with  the 
genius  of  the  Apocalypse.  Moreover,  Iqxov  xa!  tdi  is  in  the  Apoc.  6: 
1,  8,  5,  7,  (just  as  in  Gosp.  1:  40,  47),  according  to  the  text  of  Gries- 
bach  and  Scholz.     If  admitted,  it  makes  out  a  striking  parallel. 

(22)  '  Tlahr  and  raQoaativ  are  common  to  the  Gospel  and  Epistle^ 
but  not  to  the  Apocalypse.' — Ans.  UdXif  is  no  stranger  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse; see  10:  8,  11.  It  is  not  employed  oftencr  because  it  is  not 
needed.  As  to  raQaacia^  it  is  not  found  in  the  Epistle,  nor  in  the 
Apocaly[)se ;  and  plainly  because  it  is  not  needed.  The  Apocalypse 
employs  more  vivid  language  to  describe  agitations,  griefs,  and  torments 
such  as  paaavt^ciy  xaraxavofnaif  /^f/tiooo,  dta(p&EfQ<af  dnoxreifw^  and  the 
like. 

(23)  *  Phrases  such  as  elrai  ix  tov  -Otov  —  ix  rov  dta^oXov —  ix  row 
MoafioVy  belong  to  John,  and  not  to  the  Apocalypse.'  Bretsch. — Ans.  If 
the  writer  means  that  ix  is  not  employed  in  the  Apocalypse  to  desig- 
nate the  relation  of  belonging  or  appertaining  to,  associated  with^  and 
the  like,  he  is  greatly  mistaken ;  see  in  Rev.  5:  5,  9.  7:  4 — ^  (fourteen 
times).  11:  9.  17:  1,  11.  22:  21  al.  Such  a  use  is  familiar  even.  But 
if  Brotschneidcr  means  that  these  particular  formulae  or  combinations 
of  words  are  not  employed  in  the  Apocalyi)se,  that  may  be  conceiled 
witliout  any  advantage  to  the  cause  which  he  advocates.  Why  should 
a  writer  always  repeat  the  same  forms  of  words  and  ideas,  specially 
when  his  subjects  are  exceedingly  diverse  ?  And  when  Bretschneider 
adds  to  this  list  the  phrase  ^irai  (jvv  Xqiist<p  as  peculiar  to  John,  and 
wanting  in  the  Apocal}^xse,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it.  John  uses 
(Tvv  but  twice  in  the  Go.=^j)cl  and  Papistic  ;  and  then,  not  as  here  stated. 

(24)  *  In  the  Apocalypse  we  have  fiaQTVQtTr  with  the  Accusative  after 
it ;  ui  John,  it  is  followed  by  tzeqi  riro^  and  sometimes  rin  ;*  Bretsch. 
"^Ans,  In  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  we  have  the  construction  with  the 
Accusative  after  this  verb;  e.  g.  Gosp.  3:  32.  5:  32.  19:  35.  Epis.  1:  2. 
5:  10.  For  the  rest,  the  A[)ocalypse  employs  the  verb  but  three  times, 
and  then  only  with  a  direct  object,  which  of  course  is  the  Accusative- 
The  Dative  after  fmQTVQsa  is  very  rare,  e.  g.  5:  33.  18:  37,  and  then  is 
a  Dativus  commodi. 

(25)  '  When  fiaQiVQia  lias  a  Genitive  after  it,  such  as  x>eov,  /^wrroi;, 
etc.,  it  is  always  a  Genitive  auctoris  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle ;  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  Genitive  designates  the  object  of  testimony.'  So  Bret- 
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Schneider,  who  refers  for  proof  to  Apoc.  6:  9.  12:  11,  17.  19:  10,  and 
1:  9. — But  in  6:  9  there  is  no  sych  formula.  In  12:  11,  aitdiv  is  Geni« 
tive  of  agent  or  author  instead  of  object  So  in  12:  17  in  respect  to 
jTi^aov;  comp.  d'eov  in  the  preceding  clause.  In  19:  10  the  same  is  the 
case ;  and  in  1:9  it  is  also  the  same,  comp.  &60v  in  the  preceding  clause. 
Surely  this  objection  does  not  well  accord  with  Prohabilia^  the  title  of 
Bret8chneider*s  book. 

(26)  *  'Exehog  is  very  common  in  John  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  employed 
in  the  Apocalypse.'  Ewald,  p.  67. — Ans,  This  is  so ;  but  this  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  Hebrew  K^in  ss  avrog  and  ovtog,  but  not  ixeivog. 
Hence  the  Septuagint  have  not  employed  the  latter  more  than  three  or 
four  times.  So  with  the  Hebraizing  style  of  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  in 
Rev.  9:  6.  11:  13.  16:  14,  iauvog  is  employed  ;  showing  that  the  writer 
was  no  stranger  to  the  word. 

(27)  *  The  Gospel  uses  'ItjQoaoXvfia ;  the  Apocalypse  'ItjQovrjaX^iJiJ 
Ewald. — Am.  Both  forms  are  common  to  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  • 
Luke  employs  both  interchangeably  and  very  often.     The  form  in  the 
Apocalypse  is  more  Hebraistic,  and  occurs  only  three  times. 

(28)  *  ^x(W(a  with  the  Genitive  after  it  is  usual  in  the  Gospel,  but 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Apocalypse.*  Ewald,  p.  70. — Ans.  This  is  a  great 
mistake;  see  Genitive  after  axovo)  in  Apoc  6:  1,  3,  5.  14:  13.  16:  1^ 
5,  7.  21:  3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Accusative  after  this  verb  is  no 
stranger  to  John ;  e.  g.  Gosp.  3:  8.  5:  24.  7:  40.  8:  26,  40,  43,  47.  14: 
24  al.  Both  books  in  common  admit  both  constructions,  and  nearly  in 
a  like  proportion. 

(29)  ^Composite  verbs  are  much  more  frequent  in  John,  than  in  the 
Apocalypse;'  Ewald,  p.  67. — Ans.  I  have  been  through  the  whole 
Greek  Concordance,  in  order  to  see  whether  this  is  correct,  and  find  it 
to  be  so  far  from  being  so,  that  even  the  contrary  position,  viz.  that  the 
Apocalypse  makes  the  more  frequent  use  of  them,  is  nearer  the  truth. 
£•  g.  (1)  Verbs  common  to  both ;  dnoartXloj,  uvaytvoiffxojy  ixxeviioi, 
inufjQiqim,  ixfiOQeva),  nBQmazi(a^  aTioxreipa},  avpTQi^oj,  neQt^dXkia,  TTQoa- 
xvfceo,  i^tQiOficu,  xata^aivtOy  cvfi^ovXtvoa,  eioegxofiai,  dva^afvo),  xd&ti- 
fuu,  dntQ^ofAaif  xaTaq)dyoi)y  fx^iaXXiOf  dq)i/^fu,  xartjyoQm,  avvdyoif  dno&' 
n/<rxo>,  indyoa,  ix^i^y  imu&rjfH.  In  many  of  these  cases,  some  of  these 
verbs  are  very  frequent  respectively  in  one  book,  and  not  in  the  other ; 
and  this  about  in  equal  proportion.  If  there  be  any  difference,  it  seems 
rather  to  be  in  favour  of  greater  frequency  in  the  Apocalypse.  But  (2) 
The  Apoc^ypse  has  a  large  class  of  such  words,  not  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel or  Epistle  ;  e.  g.  pv8v(0y  neQiJ^dvrvfxiy  xarorxf cd,  fxerapotoif  iiaXeiq^a, 
iyXQ^fOy  xaTaGq)QayiX(o,  8xdixt(o,  dvanpLvoHy  dnoxonQiXofJiait  xazaxaioif 
iuKp&siQtaf  iTii&vfAtca,  iydvaif  neQt^dvpVfxi,  d7toq)iQ(Oy  avyxotvaynoiy  dno- 
did»iu,  imyQdqi(Of  inizi&r^fu.     (3)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Grospel 
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and  Epistle,  are  arayyeJULoo,  noQaXafi^dpaOt  (Svv{Q%o^(a,  ifii^aXha,  xata" 
Xaii^dtoDf  i^tiY^ofuu,  dnoxQivofAOU,  dnayytXhoy  yattxfo^  fUta^atTtOt  dwa- 
mnioDy  dnatiin^  On  the  whole,  the  composite  verbs  are  more  predomi- 
nant in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  specially  so  if  it  be  compared  with  the 
Epistle.  So  much  for  assertions  made  at  hazard,  and  without  investi- 
gation. 

(30)  *  John  frequently  employs  the  simple  fi,  which  is  never  used  in 
the  Apocalypse ;'  Credner,  p.  730. — Aru.  The  simple  d  in  conditional 
propositions  is  indeed  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse ;  but  so  are  the  sim- 
ple conditional  propositions.  Such  an  ti  belongs  to  didactic  argumentar 
tion.  But  £c  di  n^  may  be  found  in  2:  5,  16;  £c  fi^  in  six  places;  zi 
tig  in  seven  more ;  and  idv  {uq  >»  £c  av  ii^,  and  idv  -»  ei  ar,  in  eight 
more. 

Such  is  the  list  of  words  and  phrases  found,  as  is  alleged,  in  John 
but  not  in  the  Apocalypse.  That  some  of  the  instances  of  discrepancy 
alleged  are  striking,  I  no  not  feel  disposed  to  deny.  If  they  were  found 
in  writings  attributed  to  the  same  author,  when  writing  on  the  same  or 
on  nearly  related  subjects,  they  would  certainly  throw  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  maintaining  sameness  of  authorsliip.  As  it  is,  while  I 
feel  the  fuU  force  of  the  allegations  made  respecting  them,  I  cannot 
think  a  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  from  them  against  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  there  is  no 
considerable  epistle  of  Paul,  which  by  a  like  process  may  not  be  wrested 
from  him ;  e.  g.  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  We  shall  also  see, 
that  while  there  are  so  many  discrepances  of  diction  and  phraseology 
between  John's  Grospel  and  Epistle  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  even  more 
which  are  to  be  added  in  the  following  section,  yet  there  are  also  points 
of  resemblance  so  numerous,  that  we  could  scarcely  expect  more,  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  nature  of  the  book  before  us. 

II.  Words,  phrases,  etc.,  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  not  in  John. 

(31)  *  John  employs  no  such  titles  as  rj  dg^^ij  rijs  xtiaBtog  tov  Oecv^ 
nQOtroToxos  rtov  vexgdiVf  6  aQifov  t^v  ^aaiXsoip  rij^  yij*;,  in  respect  to 
Christ.  These  are  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse.' — Ans.  The  two  first  of 
these  occur  but  once.  Should  we  argue  that  the  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  is  not  Paul's,  because  in  it  he  calls  Christ  eixtov  tov  Oeov  rov 
dogdrov  (1:  15),  which  he  nowhere  else  employs  ?  As  to  oQitaVy  etc, 
the  very  phraseology  is  Johannean.  Does  not  John  employ  dQX'Oiv  tov 
xoa^ov  several  times  to  designate  Satan,  the  prince  of  evil  ?  And 
might  he  not  use  aQx^ov  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  a  different  connection,  to 
denote  the  supreme  ruler  over  all  ? 

(32)  *  Olxoviiivri  is  used  only  in  the  Apocalypse.' — Ans.  True ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  excepting  in  Luke's 
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writings.  But  the  very  fact  of  its  unfrequency,  while  it  is  still  quite 
easily  accounted  for,  makes  it  not  at  all  inapposite  for  the  Apocalypse. 
Why  should  peculiar  diction  be  denied  to  such  a  book  ?  Yet  even  here, 
it  is  found  but  three  times.  Paul  employs  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  not  elsewhere.  Can  any  critical  argument  be  built  upon  thisy 
against  his  other  epistles  ? 

(33)  *  "ExBiif  triv  fAOQtvQiaVf  vnofAOPi^,  Xoyog  r^g  vnofiop^gj  belong  only 
to  the  Apocalypse.' — Ans.  The  first  of  these  expressions  is  used  in 
Rev.  6:  9.  12:  17.  19:  10,  respecting  the  martyrs  who  held  f cut  the  truth 
of  the  Grospel.  And  this  and  the  other  expressions  are  all  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Apocdypse,  and  therefore  are 
of  course  employed.     The  last  expression  occurs  but  once. 

(34)  *  KgatBlv  rijv  didaxr^v — to  ovofuij  are  not  found  in  John.' — Am. 
Nor  in  the  Apocalypse,  save  in  one  passage,  2:  13 — 15  ;  which  are  the 
words  of  Christ  But  didaxtj  'O^tov — XQ^^^y  ^  common  in  John.  The 
phraseology  savours  of  his  usage. 

(35)  <  The  Apocalypse  exhibits  o  -^eog  6  naPtoxQutrnQy  and  6  xvqio^ 
0  d'€6g  6  ttavroxQaTtoQ ;  which  John  has  not' — Ans.  These  are  mere 
transcripts  of  the  Hebrew  appellations  *n^  hn,  nixn:c  •'jibx  njpn .  They 
are  altogether  in  place,  in  the  Apocal3rp8e.  And  when  Liicke  here  re- 
marks, that  ^eog  xai  nazyo  (1:  6)  is  like  Paul's  usage,  and  not  like 
John's  which  omits  the  xaij  he  appeals  only  to  2  John  y.  3  for  proof  of 
die  latter.  How  can  anything  be  made  of  this?  Paul  himself  in 
GraL  1:  1  omits  xai  in  this  connection,  and  in  1:  3  inserts  it  And  when 
Bretschneider  alleges,  that  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Apocidypse  is 
nowhere  else  found,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  this  is  purely  Hebraistic, 
and  is  merely  a  figurative  manner  of  expressing  'ji'inxi  y\tin .  Are 
the  designations  of  the  Godhead  in  1  Tim.  1:  17  found  anywhere  else 
in  Paul,  or  indeed  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

(36)  '  uiXr^tPog  in  the  Apocalypse  meBxis  faithful ;  in  John  it  means 
only  true,  genuine,  in  opposition  to  false  or  pretended.' — Ans.  But  what 
else  except  faithful,  veracious,  can  dXij&ivog  in  Grosp.  7:  28  mean  ;  and 
specially  in  19:  35,  which  is  clear  ?  In  the  Apocalypse  the  word  an- 
swers to  the  Hebrew  ']'2Ma ;  and  as  Grod  is  so  often  appealed  to  as  keep- 
ing his  promises,  faithful  or  veracious  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate  mean- 
ing. Besides,  the  very  application  of  the  word  to  God  is  Johannean 
exdusively,  and  the  argument  lies  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  origin  (jf 
the  Apocalypse,  rather  than  against  it,  by  reason  of  this  adjective  so 
employed. 

(37)  *  'laxvQog  is  common  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  not  in  John.' — Ans. 
It  is  found  in  1  John  2:  14.  Elsewhere  John  has  no  occasion  to  char- 
acterize personal  might.  In  the  Apocalypse  it  is  applied  to  Grod,  and 
to  angels,  for  such  a  purpose ;  like  the  Hebrew  t^AK,  validus. 
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(38)  '  The  Evangelist  loves  the  historic  Present ;  to  the  Apoc8l3rpse 
this  is  foreign  ;'  Liicke  p.  366. — Atim.  There  is  no  good  foundation  for 
this  criticbm.  I  have  looked  the  Grospel  and  Apocalypse  both  care- 
fully through,  in  order  to  see  whether  this  is  correct.  I  find  one  hun- 
dred cases  of  hutoric  Present  in  the  Gospel  and  forty  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Of  the  one  hundred,  at  least  some  sixty-five  belong  merely  to 
the  word  Xiyn  constantly  occuring  in  dialogistic  representation,  and 
scarcely  employed  in  such  representation  in  a  praeterite  way ;  and  most 
of  the  other  remaining  thirty-five  cases  belong  to  iQXitai,  or  some  like 
verb  of  motion.  Making  due  allowance  for  this,  there  is  no  difierence 
worthy  of  notice  between  the  two  books,  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Be- 
sides, the  Epistle  has  scarcely  a  specimen  of  this  idiom ;  and  for  an  ob- 
vious reason.  See  the  remarks  in  §  15  p.  239  seq.  above ;  where  the 
subject  is  more  fully  discussed. 

(39)  <  The  Gospel  often  begins  sentences  without  a  copula,  either  by 
the  historic  Present  or  the  Praeterite ;  the  Apocalypse  has  not  a  trace 
of  such  a  usage ;'  Lucke  ut  sap.'^Ans,  The  usage  in  question  is  in- 
deed very  common  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  Yet  if  the  reader  will 
open  the  Apocalypse,  and  read  the  first  three  chapters  whose  subject- 
matter  approaches  nearer  than  the  rest  of  the  book  to  the  writings  just 
named,  he  will  find  the  aiyndic  construction  of  sentences  as  frequent  as 
in  John.  It  may  be  found  elsewhere  also ;  e.  g.  Apoc  11:  4»  6.  17:  8, 
10,"  13,  14  a1.  In  respect  to  the  visions  of  the  book,  the  use  of  xai  is 
very  striking  as  to  conformity  with  the  Hebrew.  But  on  this  subject 
I  have  already  remarked ;  see  §  15  p.  250  seq.  above. 

(40)  *  In  the  Apocalypse  the  peculiar  idiom  of  ovtoi  .  .  .  Iva  does  not 
occur,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.'  Liicke,  p.  366. — 
Ans.  Including  avtfi,  ovTOi,  roviOf  ravta,  with  ipa  after  them,  one  finds 
some  twenty  cases  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  In  Rev.  11:  6,  we  find 
the  same  idiom.  But  the  nature  of  the  representations  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse,^which  are  rapid  and  brief,  does  not  require,  nor  even  bear,  the  exe- 
getical  and  in  some  measure  repetitious  structure  of  oito^  .  .  .  iva,  and 
the  like.  The  difierence  in  this  respect  is  certainly  notable ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  composition  seems  not  only  to  admit,  but  rather  to  demand, 
such  a  difierence. 

(41)  *  In  the  Gospel,  attraction  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  very  fre- 
quent ;  in  the  Apocalypse  it  is  nowhere  found ;'  Liicke,  p.  365. — The 
answer  is,  that  in  the  Gospel  I  have,  with  a  search  extending  through 
the  whole,  found  attraction  only  in  2:  22.  4:50.  7:31,89.  15:20.  17:5. 
21: 10.  In  the  Epistle  only  twice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Apoc.  1: 
20  presents  us  with  ojv  eideg,  a  clear  case,  (only  Lachmann  preferring 
ovg) ;  and  in  18:  6,  4  ii^iQccoe  is  a  case  about  which  no  doubt  exists. 
Neither  part  of  Liicke's  position  seems  then  to  be  correct.    Besides,  as 
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this  usage  is  one  of  special  idiom,  we  conld  hardly  expect  its  frequency 
in  the  Apocalypse.  The  Hebraizing  Matthew  and  Mark  never  exhibit 
attraction,  one  only  case  in  Mark  7:  13  excepted. 

(42)  <  The  Genitive  absolute  is  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  is  fre- 
quent in  John ;'  Lucke  ut  sup. — Ans»  In  the  Grospel  I  find  some  fifteen 
cases  of  this  Genitive ;  but  in  the  Epistle  none  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  ^^norrmr  in  Rev.  17:  8  I  take  to  be  in  the  Genitive  absolute. 
The  want  of  this  structure  in  the  Epistle  is  no  sound  argument  against 
its  genuineness.  Such  constructions,  and  specially  the  frequency  of 
them,  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  composition. 

(43)  *  No  fV  rovTip  ,  ,  ,  ou  in  the  Apocalypse,  while  it  is  very  fre- 
quent in  John ;'  ib.  p.  366. — Ans,  I  find  but  four  cases  of  this  in  the 
Gospel,  while  in  the  Epistle  there  are  ten.  The  formula  is  employed  in 
cases  where  peculiar  specification  or  exemplification,  in  order  to  be  very 
explicit,  is  aimed  at ;  and  nearly  always  in  grave  reasoning  or  argumen- 
tation. Hence  the  Epistle  has  so  much  of  it ;  while  the  Apocalypse,  a 
very  different  book,  has  none.  The  composition  of  the  latter  is  in- 
deed quite  of  a  diverse  tenor,  in  many  respects,  from  that  of  the  Epistle. 

(44)  *  The  Apocalypse  has  no  on  before  direct  quotation,  while  this 
IS  frequent  in  John.'  ib.  p.  366. — Ans*  As  to  direct  or  formal  quotation 
from  Scripture,  the  Apocalypse  never  makes  it;  sec  p.  231  above.  In 
respect  to  reciting  the  wards  of  any  person,  the  usage  is  variable  in  the 
GospeL  Frequently  on  is  inserted  before  the  words  directly  quoted ; 
e.  g.  1:  20,  32.  4:  42.  6:  14  aL  saepe.  But  not  unfrequently  ou  is 
omitted,  e.  g.  in  1:  15,  21,  22,  23.  6:  65.  7:  12,  28,  37,  40,  41.  19:  12, 
24,  28,  37.  20:  21,  22.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  exhibit  the  Imperative 
mode,  before  which  ou  cannot  well  stand.  But  there  are  cases  enough 
to  show,  that  John's  usage,  as  in  the  case  of  other  New  Testament 
writers,  is  very  variable  in  regard  to  the  point  in  question.  In  cases 
where  a  speaker  recites  his  own  words,  or  delivers  his  own  opinion,  and 
this  follows  either  Xeyu  or  eine,  there  is  a  great  number  of  instances 
with  otij  and  almost  as  many  without  it.  The  usage  is  altogether  va- 
riable in  John's  Gospel,  in  regard  to  this  matter.  In  the  Epistle  sel- 
dom indeed  do  we  find  occasion  for  such  a  construction.  In  the  Apoca- 
lypse on  is  employed  before  words  cited,  when  the  construction  favours 
it ;  see  3:  17.  In  almost  all  the  cases  here  of  this  nature,  either  a 
Dative  of  person  follows  Ityeij  which  naturally  excludes  otiy  (the  same 
in  John)  ;  or  else  the  Imperative,  or  Imperative  in  an  Optative  sense, 
b  employed ;  or  the  Vocative  follows ;  all  of  which  of  course  exclude 
oru  The  cases  where  it  might  be  employed,  and  is  omitted,  are  but 
few ;  my  reckoning  makes  them  only  some  ten  or  twelve.  Add  to  all 
thifl,  that  the  Hebrew  ^^M  and  i^xb  rarely  admit  "^s  ^s  on  after  them. 
In  good  Greek,  iu  may  be  and  is  employed  or  omitted  ad  libitum  scrips 
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ioriii  before  direct  quotatkiiui ;  aMiodgh  tile  faueitioii  iB  lees  ubiuL  I 
•m  persoaded  that  nothing  can  be  made  oi  this  matter;  for  the  Epistle 
of  John  varicfl  greatlj  and  ahaoet  as  strikingly  from  the  Gospd,  in  ve* 
spect  to  the  frequency  and  the  manner  of  employing  ore 

(45)  <  When  Hebrew  words  are  translated,  John  exhibits  iqfiepeinm, 
and  the  like,  before  the  translation ;  which  is  not  (bund  m  his  Apooa- 
lyp^ ;'  lb. — The  answer  to  this  has  already  been  given  on  p^  280  seq. 
idrnve.  We  may  also  well  say  here,  that  Hebrew  poetiy  does  not  stop 
to  explain  with  all  the  minnteness  of  prose. 

(46)  '  The  oonjonction  of  both  affirmative  and  negative  ftnna  in  de- 
daring  a  thing,  is  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse,  while  it  is  frequent  in 
John.' — Afu.  Such  forms  are  not  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse ';  e^  g.  2: 18. 
8:  8,  9, 16, 17.  16: 14  C!omp.  also  the  like  turns  of  e:qMre86ion  in  2:  2. 
9:  6.  10:  9.  11:  5.  Even  Sdiott  himself  appeals  to  this  particolar  aa 
an  evidence  of  similaritif  between  John  and  ^tte  Apocalypse.  How 
differently  such  matters  may  strike  Afferent  minds,  when  in  certain  at- 
titudes! 

(47)  Ewald  says,  **  that  in  John  the  relative  praeporiHm  is  frequently 
separated  from  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs,  as  in  Gosp.  12: 18,  87, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Apocalypse,"  p.  68.  l!!h»  Jrtquemcff  of  this 
I  cannot  find.  It  is  a  thing  in  itself  so  small,  and  so  purely  acddental, 
or  at  least  depending  on  concomitant  matter  wluch  requires  a  particular 
position,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  it  worthy  of  note.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Ewald's  alleged  separation  of  words  coherent,  such 
as  noun  and  adjective  or  participle,  verb  and  its  object,  and  the  like. 
There  is  no  difference  that  is  striking  or  worthy  of  note.  The  like  dis- 
crepancy may  be  found  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle,  or  between 
different  portions  of  the  same  GospeL  The  Hebrew  simplicity  of  con- 
structing sentences  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  any- 
thing of  this  nature. 

(48)  *  Smaller  clauses  by  a  U9us  bene  Graecus,  thrown  in  by  way  of 
explanation,  and  which  might  make  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  are  frequent 
in  John,  but  alien  from  the  Apocalypse ;'  Ewald,  p.  68. — Ant.  So  far 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  we  often  meet  with  such  exegetical  or 
descriptive  clauses  ;  e.  g.  Rev.  2:  9,  24.  3:  9.  4: 9.  5: 5,  8.  8:  8.  9: 17. 
11:  5,  16.  16: 14.  18: 15.  19:  8,  10.  21:  25.  In  neariy  all  these  cases, 
an  editor,  who  is  fond  of  inserting  parentheses,  might  find  a  place  for 
them ;  while  in  several,  they  are  absolutely  demanded.  In  searching 
the  whole  Gospel  of  John  through,  I  have  not  found  any  greater  fre- 
quency, in  proportion,  of  such  epexegetical  and  descriptive  clauses ; 
while  in  the  Epistle  they  are  much  rarer,  there  being  but  very  few  cases. 

(49)  '  John  uses  a  participle  preparatory^  i.  e.  designating  subordinate 
action,  very  frequently  in  connection  with  the  main  veri>  which  is  to  fol- 
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low ;  while  the  participial  oonstniction  of  such  a  nature  is  rarely  to  be 
found  in  the  Apocalypse/ — Arts,  The  answer  to  this  I  have  been  able 
fully  to  make  out  only  by  the  very  laborious  process  of  reading  the  Gos- 
pel, Epistle,  and  Apocalypse  carefully  through,  and  noting  all  the  ex- 
amples of  this  nature.  The  result  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  The 
participle  preparatory,  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  the 
Apocalypse,  while  it  is  somewhat  frequent  in  the  Grospel,  but  not  to  be 
found  at  all  in  the  Epistle.  So  easily  may  this  construction  vary,  being 
entirely  dependent  on  the  kind  of  discourse.  Historical  narrative,  which 
continually  gives  us  views  of  actions  which  were  connected  one  with 
another,  and  where  one  was  preparatoiy  to  another,  may  admit,  or 
rather  may  require,  the  participial  construction  now  before  us ;  while 
such  discourse  as  the  Epistle  in  the  main  excludes  it,  for  an  obvious 
reason.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  series  of  prophetic  vision  is  presented 
as  mere  emblem,  and  compound,  connected,  preparatory  action  in  these, 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  these  words,  is  rarely  to  be  found.  Rarely  are 
two  immediately  successive  verbs  exhibited,  and  where  they  are,  the 
action  is  not  whardinate  but  co-ordinate.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
subordinate  action  is  exhibited,  the  participial  construction  is  familiar  to 
the  Apocalypse ;  e.  g.  specially  in  Xiyfav,  Xiyortiiy  equivalent  to  xoi 
£Uy«,  xai  ilEyov,  etc,  as  in  5:  9.  6: 10.  7:  2,  10,  11,  13.  11: 1,  16.  12: 
2.  13:  4,  14  14:  8,  9,  15, 18.  15:  3.  16:  17.  17:  1.  18:  2,  9  and  10, 15, 
18,  21.  19:  4,  5,  17.  21:  9.  Some  of  these  hardly  differ  from  the  usual 
participial  construction;  but  most  of  them  naturally  take  the  place 
of  a  second  verb  subordinate,  as  stated  above,  the  real  grammatical  prin- 
ciple of  the  construction  being  the  same  as  the  usual  one,  i.  e.  they  stand 
in  the  place  of  a  verb,  and  supersede  its  use.  I  do  not  place  this  com- 
mon ^sage  in  the  Apocalypse  entirely  on  the  same  basis  with  that  in 
the  Grospel,  because  it  is  easy  to  perceive  some  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  But  in  the  Apocalypse,  there  is  a  use  of  the  participle 
which  approaches  nearer  to  a  common  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  idiom,  viz. 
the  employment  of  it  as  a  verb,  without  special  reference  to  a  preparo" 
tory  and  subordinate  relation  ;  e.  g.  Apoc.  1:  16  (bis).  4:  5.  6:  2.  7:  4. 
10: 2,  8.  17:  4.  19: 12,  13.  In  John's  Grospel  and  Epistle  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  where  the  Part,  is  employed  as  a  verb,  by 
the  aid  of  e^u  expressed.  In  the  cases  above  noted  in  the  Apocalypse, 
€4jfa  is  omitted*  This  is  nothing  strange,  considering  the  rapid  and  ab- 
rupt style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  bringing  into  the  account,  moreover, 
that  this  is  very  common  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  The  book  of  Dan- 
iel, for  example,  is  full  of  this  idiom.  At  all  events,  inasmuch  as  the 
preparatory  participle,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Epis- 
tle, we  cannot  argue  against  the  Johannean  origin  of  the  Apocalypse 
because  it  is  not  en^loyed  there  in  aU  its  classic  extent.     For  the  rest, 
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Uie  jwitieiple  Bsnamm  ageniU  is  freqaent  in  the  Apoealjpfie,  and  also 
at  an  aUrihutiw  both  to  agent  and  object  Undoabtedlj  the  full  freedom 
of  the  Gospel  in  some  respects,  as  to  the  use  6f  the  Part^  is  not  to  be 
found  here ;  still,  the  Grospel  itself,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in 
the  course  of  my  investigation,  employs  two  successive  verbs  in  some 
■oores  of  cases,  where  a  participle  might  have  been  used  for  cme  of 
them.  I  do  not  perceive  on  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  mUire  alb' 
mnee  of  the  participial  usage  in  question  in  the  epistle  of  John,  that 
much  can  be  made  out  of  this  case,  against  the  i^KMtolic  origin  of  the 
Bevelation.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  objection  under  exam- 
ination, from  a  slight  reading  of  the  Apocalypse ;  but  a  r^y  to  it  found- 
ed on  facts,  must  needs  cost,  as  it  has,  a  protracted  and  most  toilsome 
investigation. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  classification  which  has  been 
made  above  of  the  objectioDS  to  the  Apocalypse,  under  Nos.  L  IL,  is 
but  very  general  and  loose ;  for  a  number  of  the  particulars  under  each 
category,  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  arranged  under  the 
other.  Indeed,  so  miscdlaneous  are  the  objections  that  strict  classifica- 
tion is  scarcely  feasible ;  nor  would  any  important  end  be  guned  by  at- 
taining to  it  The  main  point  is,  to  bring  the  objections  fairly  befora 
the  mind,  and  properly  to  consider  them. 

There  remains  still  a  somewhat  large  dass  of  olgections,  on  which 
much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some ;  and  these  must  pass  in  review  be- 
fore us.  I  shall  rank  them,  although  they  are  quite  miscellaneous,  un- 
der the  following  head ;  viz. 

III.  Objections  deduced  from  different  modes  of  representation  and  thoaght,  and 
from  different  views,  which  are  presented  in  John  and  in  the  Apocalypae. 

LiJcke  does  not  pretend  to  deny,  that  John  may  have  been  Evange- 
Ibt,  Letter-writer,  and  Prophet  or  Poet,  in  the  course  of  his  apostolic 
life.  The  talent  requisite  for  acting  with  success  in  each  of  these  de- 
partments, he  would  not  regard  as  an  impossibility  or  an  improbability. 
But  still,  conceding  this,  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  how  John,  acting  in 
any  one  of  these  various  departments,  should  have  appeared  so  different 
from  John  acting  in  the  other.     In  particular  he  appeals, 

(50)  To  the  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistles  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  between  which,  he  seems  to  feel,  a  fair  comparison  may  be  in- 
stituted. <  The  whole  tone,'  he  says,  ^  of  the  apocalyptic  epistles  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  epistles  of  John.  Here  (in  the  Apocalypse) 
we  meet  with  no  ayamitot^  no  t exWa  fiov,  and  the  like ;  no  repetition  of 
the  main  thought,  nor  movement  in  a  kind  of  circle ;  which  are  peculiar 
to  John.  Both  epistles  have  to  deal  with  heretics  and  opposers ;  yet 
how  entirely  difierent  the  mode  of  treating  them  I    In  John,  everything 
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18  referred  to  love,  and  faith,  and  communion  with  God  and  Christ  and 
with  each  other ;  and  bj  such  a  spirit,  all  opposition  is  to  be  met  and 
an  victories  achieved.  In  the  Apocalypse,  there  is  strong  and  positive 
blame  and  severe  threatening.  The  tone  is  imperative,  and  magisterial, 
instead  of  being  gentle  and  hortatory.' 

The  picture  here  drawn  may  be  somewhat  overcharged  in  colouring ; 
yet  I  think  no  one  can  read  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  withool 
feeling  that  there  is  a  manifest  discrepancy  between  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  them  and  the  epistle,  or  epistles,  of  John.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
set  aside  or  even  diminish  this  discrepancy ;  for  the  occasion  of  writing 
the  seven  epistles,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  evidently  formed,  and 
in  fact  the  real  author  of  them,  all  allow,  not  to  say  demand,  a  discrep- 
ancy of  manner.  Here  is  a  proem  to  an  epic,  (if  I  may  so  name  the 
book),  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  book  itself.  The  artificial  form 
of  the  composition  is  manifest  at  once ;  and  all  seven  of  the  epistles  are 
conformed  to  one  and  the  same  model.  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  matter 
of  all  is  the  same,  but  that  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  each  epistle, 
or  in  other  words  its  fomiy  is  throughout  fashioned  after  one  modeL 
Each  epistle  begins  with  describing  the  authority  and  some  glorious  at- 
tribute of  Uie  Redeemer ;  each  sets  before  us  a  review  of  the  workt  of 
the  church  addressed ;  and  each  concludes  with  promises,  or  threaten- 
ings,  or  both,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demands.  Now  here  is  most 
palpable  triplicity  or  trichotomy,  in  accordance  with  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  book.  Nearly  all  the  epistles,  moreover,  are  of  about  the 
same  length.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  then,  than  that  the  stmo- 
tore  of  them  is  artificial,  and  that  it  is  conformed  to  the  triplicittes  of 
the  book  throughout  The  very  tone  and  manner  in  which  every  one 
of  the  epistles  begins  and  ends,  demonstrate  this.  And  to  all  this  we 
most  add,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  here  presented,  it  is 
Okrut  who  here  addresses  the  churches,  while  John  is  the  mere  instru- 
ment On  the  ground  of  inspiration,  (which  is  the  one  that  I  stand 
upon),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this.  A  difference  of  manner,  then,  is 
naturally  to  be  expected.  There  is  no  proper  place  here  for  the  mere 
vsnal  and  social  and  complaisant  dyan^toi,  texria  fiov^  and  the  like.  It 
was  not  decorous  for  the  great  and  glorious  Head  of  the  Church,  in  his 
majestatic  state,  to  assume  the  language  and  mien  of  a  humble  apostle 
and  mere  fellow-Christian.  Cuique  suum.  Even  if  John  were  not  in- 
spired, and  still  possessed  talent  to  compose  such  a  book  as  the  one  be- 
fore us,  he  had  talent  and  judgment  enough  to  make  the  direct  addresses 
of  Christ  himself,  in  such  peculiar  circumstances,  somewhat  different 
from  the  usual  and  familiar  style  of  his  own  writings.  Yet  in  the  seven 
epistles,  with  all  their  discrepancies,  there  is  as  thorough  a  manifesta- 
tion of  love,  pity,  compassionate  tenderness,  seal  for  truth,  and  hatred  of 
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error  and  immoralitj,  as  can  anywhere  be  found.  The  manner  of  ex^ 
pressing  these  things  in  the  Epistle  of  John,  is  indeed  different ;  but  the 
cast  of  sentiment,  after  all,  is  substantially  the  same.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Johannean  ta  i^a  pervades  the  whole  of  the  apocalyptic  epistles ; 
and  even  the  favourite  ovv  of  John,  and  the  alXu  jov-ro  oti  (2:  6),  are 
here  employed.  Vogel  even  assigns  the  epistles,  on  account  of  their 
alleged  discrepancy  from  the  rest  of  the  book  in  respect  to  style,  to  a 
different  author.  While  I  regard  this  opinion,  as  to  difference  of  author- 
ship, as  utterly  unfounded,  yet  that  there  is  a  somewhat  striking  dis* 
crepancy  of  style  and  manner,  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  as  seems 
to  me,  from  attentive  perusal.  But  then  again,  there  are  so  many  re- 
semblances to  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse  as  entirely  to  overbalance 
this. 

(51)  'In  the  Apocalypse,  the  writer  has  shown  that  his  mind  is  fraught 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  to  them  he  has 
everywhere  appealed,  not  directly  but  indirectly.  In  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle  but  little  of  this  appears.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  while 
handling  the  themes  of  the  Grospel,  would  have  more  frequently  i4ppealed 
to  the  Old  Testament.'  Liicke,  p.  376. 

The  Apocalypse  is  undoubtedly  built,  as  to  its  modes  of  representa- 
tion,  on  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Hence  the  very  frequent  incor* 
poration  of  their  symbols,  and  modes  of  representation,  with  the  matter 
of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  between  the  Gos- 
pel and  Epistle,  as  to  referring  to  the  Old  Testament,  is  as  great  as  be* 
tween  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel.  Scarcely  any  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle ;  while  in  the  Gospel  it  is  by 
no  means  rare.  A  matter  of  this  kind  must  depend  altogether  on  cir- 
cumstances and  the  nature  of  the  composition.  The  like  is  true  of  the 
different  epistles  of  Paul.  What  right  can  we  have  to  assume,  that  John 
always  moved,  and  must  move,  in  one  and  the  same  circle,  repeating 
over  and  over  what  he  had  once  said,  and  always  in  the  same  words 
and  phrases  ?  Nothing  that  we  know  of  him  can  justly  entitle  us  to 
such  an  opinion. 

(52)  *  The  Grospel  and  Apocaljrpse  present  views  so  entirely  different 
from  each  other,  as  to  the  naqovaia  or  advetU  of  Christ,  that  the  same 
person  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  them  both.  In  John*8  Gospel 
and  Epistle,  the  advent  is  regarded  altogether  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
matter,  as  a  silent  and  secret  change  to  take  place  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  not  as  a  visible  and  tangible  thing.  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  i^>peal 
18  to  the  sensible,  the  visible,  the  external ;  and  even  if  we  do  not  in- 
terpret the  book  after  the  gross  manner  of  Fapias  or  Montanus,  yet  the 
external  development  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  the  predominant  idea  of  the 
Apocalypse.' 
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So  Liieke  and  others;  and  they  nrge  this  matter  verj  strenuously. 
Lucke  concedes,  that  the  naqowsla  is  fully  disclosed  in  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle  ;*  hut  still  it  is  altogether  nwiVfiauiuSg,  *  How  could  the  same 
John,'  he  asks,  <  who  heard  and  recorded  the  spiritual  discourses  of  Je-> 
8U8  in  respect  to  his  coming,  while  these  were  still  in  his  mind,  have 
given  such  a  representation  as  is  presented  hy  the  Apocalypse  ?* 

The  difference  of  marmer  is  indeed  somewhat  striking.  But  how 
oould  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  one  is  all  poetry,  symbol,  a  world  of  sacred 
vision  and  ideal  representation ;  the  other,  plain  matter  of  didactic  dis- 
course, in  which  the  true  nature  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  as  spirit- 
ual and  moral  is  plainly  taught  Still  the  Apocalypse  is  neither  more 
nor  lesB  than  the  full  completion  of  Christ's  own  representation,  as  con- 
tained in  Matt  xxiv.  and  parallel  passages,  and  is  clearly  of  the  same 
nature.  And,  in  my  apprehension,  it  would  be  just  as  proper  to  charge 
inconsistency  upon  the  Saviour  himself,  in  the  representations  of  his 
adv^il  as  related  by  John  in  his  Go^l  and  as  exhibited  in  the  pas- 
isffes  of  the  other  evangelists  just  referred  to,  as  it  would  to  allege  in* 
oon«stency  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  discourses  of  Christ  in 
John.  How  can  continued  and  perpetual  symbol  appear  otherwise  than 
as  representing  sensible  things,  if  we  examine  it  only  partially  and  curso- 
rily P  How  many  parables  of  the  Saviour  respecting  his  coming  and 
kingdom  might  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  ?  And  if  so,  then  they 
would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  others^  and  to  his  declaration 
that  ^  the  kingdom  of  Grod  cometh  not  with  observation.''  The  whole 
objection  is  built  on  an  exegesis  of  the  Apocal3rpse  which  is  not  tenable. 
The  visiUe  and  tangible  and  sensible  is  no  more  at  the  basis  of  this 
work,  than  it  is  at  the  basis  of  the  parables,  or  of  Christ's  kingdom  as 
set  forth  in  Matt  xxiv.  There  are  indeed  sensible  things  concomitant 
with  the  na^jvaia ;  and  these  the  Apocalypse  has  portrayed ;  while  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  enter  into  few  or  no  particulars  of  this  kind.  That 
a  kingdom  —  a  reign  —  a  coming  —  in  the  Grospel  is  one  thing,  and  in 
the  Apocalypse  substantially  another,  no  one  can  make  out  except  by  a 
strained  and  partial  exegesis.  Will  Liieke  affirm,  that  the  Apocalypse 
teaches  the  visible  presence  and  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  ?  He  has  not 
ventured  on  this.  But  if  not,  why  then  is  not  the  basis  of  all  the  sym- 
bol in  the  Apocal3rpse  the  same  as  in  the  didactic  representations  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistle,  vis.  the  ultimate  moral  and  spiritual  reign  of 
goepel  principles  among  all  nations  ?  It  is  an  idea  very  common  to  the 
Goq;>el  and  Epistle  of  John,  and  more  frequent  than  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  Paul's  writings  excepted,  that  the  salvation  of  the 
Gospel  is  designed  for  the  whole  world  —  for  all  men.     What  else  is 

•  He  concedes  it  on  the  ground  of  Go«p.  14: 1—3,  23.  16:  7  aeq.,  15  seq.  17: 24. 
3: 18-21.  5:  21^29.  12:  31,  32,  46,  47.  16:  33.  I  John  2:  18  seq.  4: 1  leq. 
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the  Apocalypse,  but  the  symboliciil  and  as  it  were  visible  representation 
of  this  ?  The  Apocaljpse  and  Gospel  are  not  more  discrepant,  in  re* 
spect  to  the  views  which  they  present,  than  Christ  in  the  parables  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  is  discrepant  from  the  Christ  of  John.  More  full, 
minute,  complete  representation,  when  it  becomes  (as  in  the  Apocalypse) 
the  main  object  of  a  work,  must  differ  in  many  respects  from  mere  Mter 
dicta  in  a  plain  and  didactic  manner.  Yet  why  should  they  be  deemed 
tncaniisient  with  each  other  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  Apocalypsef 
which,  due  allowance  for  symbol  and  tn^  and  poetry  being  made,  in 
inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  noQovaia  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  ? 
I  do  not  find  it.  Are  not  the  lotg  iQXOf^cu  of  Gosp.  21:  22  seq.,  and  the 
orap  qiapBQO}d^  and  n  t  j  ua^vaiq,  avtov  of  £p.  2:  28,  and  the  izQtf  ^i 
if  ij^  of  Rev.  2:  25,  all  of  the  same  cast  ?  And  if  so,  do  they  not 
serve  as  the  key  to  the  other  representations  ? 

If  to  the  allegation,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  only  a  full  and  completed 
view  of  the  hints  in  Matt  xxiv.  respecting  the  coming  and  kingdom  of 
Christ,  one  should  object  that  in  Matthew  and  other  evangelists  thai 
coming  is  placed  only  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Jenisalemy 
and  not  with  the  conquest  of  heathen  enemies,  while  the  Apocalypse 
fully  dispbiys  the  latter ;  I  would  readily  concede  the  fact,  that  no  more 
than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  fully  presented  in  the  picture  by 
the  evangelists.  But  in  the  Apoc  vi — zL,  is  not  the  same  picture  again 
presented  ?  Plainly  it  is.  But  then,  in  thb  latter  wtnrk,  inasmuch  as 
new  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  church  had  appeared,  who  had 
not  made  their  appearance  when  Christ  predicted  the  downfall  of  Je- 
rusalem, it  was  greatly  to  the  writer's  purpose  to  extend  his  views  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  cross  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judca.  The  Saviour 
spoke  of  what  was  immediately  before  him  and  around  him ;  the  Apoc- 
alyptist  does  not  contradict  this,  and  is  not  even  at  variance  with  it, 
because  he  has  extended  his  views  to  other  enemies  of  the  church  be- 
sides the  Jews. 

(53)  '  The  AnticknH  of  John  and  of  the  Apocalypse  are  altogether 
different.  The  latter  is  a  worldly  prince,  who  possesses  worldly  power 
and  malignity,  and  persecutes  and  destroys.  The  former  is  an  errorisi 
in  religion,  teaches  false  principles,  and  is  given  to  lying  and  deceit. 
This  opposition  is  moral,  and  not  physical'  So  Liicke,  p.  383. 

But  are  not  in  fact  the  Antichrist  of  the  Epistle  and  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, (so  to  speak),  quite  different  personages  ?  The  Antichrist  of  the 
Epistle  is  evidently  some  one  or  many  apostatising  Christians ;  ii  ^fiw 
i^lOoVf  dXk*  ovH  ^aav  «{  i^fccur,  Epis.  2:  19.  The  opposers  of  religion 
in  the  Apocalypse  are  the  unbelieving  and  persecuting  Jews  and  hea- 
then. Why  should  not  the  former  be  portrayed  as  errorists  in  doctrine, 
and  the  latter  as  enemies  in  ^^^fimfti  measures,  L  e.  in  persecution  and 
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?  The  adyenarj  in  the  Apocalypse  is  like  the  af^gamog  t^ 
i^AOKtictg,  6  argtxeiftefog^  6  avofMog^  of  Paul,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  Liidie 
seems  to  have  wholly  overlooked  the  fact,  that  John's  Antichrists  in  his 
Epistle  are  apoMtatUy  while  the  enemj  in  the  Apocalypse  is  the  unbe- 
lieving and  persecuting  Jew  or  Heathen.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too^ 
thai  much  as  John,  in  his  Gospel,  speaks  of  opposition  to  gospel  truth, 
he  never  once  employs  there  the  word  ivuxQiatog.  It  was  plainly  no 
particular  favorite  with  him. 

(54)  ^  The  Apocalypse  teaches  a  two^'dd  resurrection  ;  the  first,  •£ 
the  saints  at  the  beginning  of  the  Millennium ;  the  second,  of  all  men 
at  the  final  consummation  and  general  judgment  The  Gospel  also 
teaches  a  two-fold  resurrection  (5i  21  seq.),  but  the  first  simf^y  moral 
and  spiritual*  How  can  representations  so  different  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  writer  ?  Lucke  p*  384. 

My  first  remark^  in  reply  to  this,  is,  that  the  representation  in  Gosp. 
5:  21  seq.  belongs  entirely  to  Christ ;  and,  if  it  be  so  that  a  mereQr 
tnaral  change  is  here  taught,  I  see  no  more  difficulty  in  the  Saviour^s 
adopting  this  mode  of  representation,  than  there  was  of  Paul's  saying : 
^  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  But 
Liicke's  objection  depends  entirely  on  the  exegesis  which  he  give»  to 
this  passage,  and  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  altogether  improbable, 
not  to  say  impossible.  First,  John  nowhere  else,  to  say  the  least,  em« 
ploys  this  Pauline  phraseology,  in  order  to  indicate  a  moral  and  spirit^ 
ual  change.  With  him  it  b  ''  Bom  of  God,  bom  of  the  Spirit,  bom 
again.**  It  is  therefore  against  all  Johannean  analogy  to  interpret 
Grosp*  5:  21  seq.  in  the  manner  of  Lticke.  Then  the  text  itself  declares 
the  resurrection  brought  about  by  Christ,  as  the  resurrection  of  '^  all 
who  are  h  toig  fipfifutoig" —  of  the  good  to  everlasting  life,  and  of  the 
evil  to  perpetual  condenmation,  (v.  29).  How  can  a  mere  moral  and 
spiritual  resurrrection  be  the  one  in  question  here,  when  the  good  do  not 
need  it,  and  the  wicked  do  not  attain  to  it  ?  The  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  here,  is  not  their  moral  emendation,  but  in  order  that  they 
should  be  judged  and  punished.  How  can  this  mean  their  moral  regen- 
eration ?  And  if  it  does,  how  can  they  still  be  condemned  and  punish* 
ed  ?  It  is  impossible  to  support  such  an  exegesis. — Thus  much  for  the 
Jlrii  resurrection  smd  to  be  taught  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  This  Gos- 
pel teaches  plainly  the  general  resurrection  only.  As  to  the  Apocalypse, 
I  do  not  well  see  how  we  can  avoid  the  exegetical  conclusion,  that  a 
first  and  seccmd  resurrection  is  there  taught  But  I  do  not  take  this  to 
be  a  doctrine  new  and  singular,  at  the  time  of  John.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, go  into  a  discussion  of  this  question  here,  because  I  have  consid- 
ered it  at  some  length  in  §  10,  pp.  175  seq.  above,  and  touched  upon  it 
also  in  Excursus  Y L  on  Bev.  20:  4—8 ;  to  which  I  would  refer  the 
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reader.  It  would  seem  that  Jesas  himself,  and  Paul,  have  at  least  in* 
timated  the  like  doctrine  ;  and  that  traces  of  it  may  even  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  among  the  earij  Jewish  Rabbins.  But  even 
snpposing  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocaljpse  has  taught  what  is  nowhere 
else  taught  in  the  New  Testament ;  how  would  this  be  any  more  a  va- 
lid argument  against  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  book,  than  it  is 
against  the  Pauline  origin  of  1  Cor.,  that  in  this  epistle  only  is  tan^t 
the  giving  up  by  Christ  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  at  the  final  oonsnm- 
mation  of  all  things,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  1  Cor. 
15:  24 — 28 ;  and  also,  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world,  and  judge 
angels,  l*Cor.  6:  2,  3  ?  Arguments  of  this  nature  can  prove  nothing  as 
to  authorship.  Does  Paul  teach  the  same  identical  things,  and  only  the 
same,  in  all  his  epistles  ?  Has  John  exhibited  no  doctrines  in  his  Gr06« 
pel,  which  are  not  in  his  Epistle  ?  In  his  Gospel,  it  is  indeed  only  the 
final  and  general  resurrection  and  judgment  that  is  introduced ;  but  the 
plan  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  development  of  the  JMQllennium,  de- 
manded other  corresponding  developments  not  made  before. 

(55)  <  In  John,  belief  brings  peace  and  happiness  forthwith.  Faith 
gives  a  present  title  to  all  desirable  good,  and  the  reward  commences 
without  delay.  In  the  Apocalypse,  all  the  Christian  hfe  is  contest 
and  struggle  and  sufiering.  No  happiness  is  to  be  expected  in  the  pres- 
ent life,  but  only  in  the  life  to  come ;  and  then  principally  as  the  re- 
ward of  fidelity  amid  persecutions.  How  can  two  representations  so 
different  proceed  from  the  same  pen  ?'  Llicke  p.  385  seq. 

In  the  Gospel  and  E[)istle  there  is  indeed  peace  and  joy  promised  to 
all  believers.  The  power  of  true  Christianity  to  bestow  these,  is  repre- 
sented in  a  very  attractive  and  forcible  manner.  The  discussion  of 
these  topics,  however,  is  here  general.  No  matters  that  are  peculiarly 
local  and  temporary  are  generally  regarded,  in  passages  of  this  natnre. 
But  still,  is  there  not  an  abundance  of  other  passages,  which  shows  the 
disciples  that  they  will  be  subjected  to  persecution  and  sufferings  on  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  which  also  for- 
tifies their  minds  against  the  fear  of  these,  and  comforts  them  with  the  as- 
surances of  Christ's  presence  and  the  aid  of  his  Spirit  ?  He  must  read 
with  eyes  half-closed,  who  does  not  often  meet  with  these ;  e.  g.  Gosp. 
15:  18  seq.  16:  20  seq.,  33.  In  the  Epistle,  the  frequently  recurring 
expression  of  overcoming  the  world  implies  the  contest  of  Christians 
with  evil  men  and  with  sin.  In  the  Apocalypse,  every  important  cir- 
cumstance stands  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  the  simple  doctrinal 
instruction  of  the  Gospel.  The  writer  addresses  Christians  amidst  the 
fires  of  persecution.  He  does  not  promise  them  ease,  quiet,  personal 
safety,  in  these  circumstances.  He  knows,  and  assures  them,  that  per- 
secution is  to  rage  still  longer,  Rev.  6:  11.     Hence,  very  naturally,  he 
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directo  the  eje  of  faith  principallj  to  the  rewards  heyond  the  grave. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ample  or  alluring  than  these,  as  exhibited  by  him. 
Even  a  part  in  the  first  resurrection  seems,  as  he  has  presented  it,  to  be 
consequent  upon  steadfastness,  in  the  time  of  trial.  Is  there  no  differ- 
ence, then,  between  teaching  in  a  generic  way  the  present  and  future 
rewards  of  Christianity  as  things  that  belong  appropriately  to  it,  and 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  rewards  as  appropriate  to  those  who  are  hurried 
to  the  prison-house,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the  stake  ?  It  will  not  be 
contended  however,  after  all,  that  there  is  any  important  difference  be- 
tween John  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  to  the  general  idea  of  a  future  glo- 
rious and  immortal  life  for  all  true  believers.  Yet  the  tropical  repre- 
sentations of  the  Apocalypse  in  relation  to  this  are  more  vivid,  and  at- 
tractive, and  persuasive,  than  those  in  the  Gospel ;  evidently  bo  in  con- 
sequence of  proceeding  from  a  more  excited  state  of  mind.  But  that 
the  Apocalypse  excludes  ideas  of  internal  peace  and  joy  in  the  present 
world,  as  the  result  of  belief  or  faith,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  sup{)06ed, 
by  any  one  who  reads  the  seven  epistles,  or  the  subsequent  descriptions 
of  the  servants  of  God  who  are  sealed  in  their  foreheads.  In  a  word, 
the  Apocalypse  has  made,  on  the  whole,  such  representations  of  the 
Christian's  reward  as  were  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those 
who  were  addressed.  What  hinders  us  from  supposing,  that  John  had 
a  nice  sense  of  to  nginw  on  occasions  of  this  nature,  and  that  he  adapt- 
ed his  encouragements  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ? 

(56)  *'  In  the  mode  of  conceiving  and  representing  some  of  the  lead- 
ing ideas  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  a  great  diversity. 
The  evangelist  exhibits  a  kind  of  Christian  Gnosis.  In  this  spirit  the 
prologue  to  the  Grospel  is  written ;  and  the  Logos  is  the  life  and  light 
of  the  world,  and  all  revelations  of  the  Grodhead  are  through  and  by  himu 
How  different  the  Apocalypse  I  Here  Rabbinic  lore  and  artifice  are 
i^qparent.  Grod  appears  as  a  seven-fold  spirit  God  in  the  Gospel  is 
the  Father  of  Christ,  and  the  Father  and  Friend  of  men  ;  in  the  Apoc- 
aljrpee,  he  is  supreme  Regent,  and  governs  with  justice  and  vengeance 
rather  than  with  love.  The  Apocalypse  has  no  Paraclete,  and  no  Christ 
as  avniiQ  rov  xocftov*  Lucke,  p.  386  seq. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  say,  as  to  the  Gnosis,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not 
designed  to  be  didactic^  in  the  like  manner  as  the  Gospel  ?  John*8 
Gnosis,  if  it  must  so  be  called,  is  appropriate  in  his  prologue  to  a  book 
which  exhibits  a  history  of  the  Logos  incarnate.  But  is  there  not  the 
same  Logos  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  19:  13.  And  has  any  other  writer  of 
the  New  Testament  such  a  recognition  as  this  ?  To  speculate  on  the 
ItfOgos-doctrine  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  out  of  question.  And  in  regard 
to  the  various  and  diverse  attitudes  in  which  God  and  Christ  and  the 
Hdj  Spirit  are  said  to  be  exhibited,  this  is  in  part  to  be  acknowledged. 
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But  at  the  same  time,  what  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  is  a  picture  of  the  great  contest  between  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  should,  as  it  does,  almost 
everywhere  exhibit  Grod  and  Christ  as  supreme  and  omnipotent  and  ir- 
resistible ?  In  the  war  that  is  waged,  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the 
adverse  parties  is  that  of  commanders  and  warriors*  The  Gospel  and 
Epistle  of  John  do  not  exhibit  the  contest  in  such  a  manner,  nor  pkce 
it  in  the  same  light  Here  God  and  Christ  are  usually  represented  as 
judging  and  making  moral  retribution.  After  all,  the  thing  substan- 
tially aimed  at  and  accomplished  in  both  writings  is  the  same,  viz.  mond 
reiributum.  But  the  costume  of  poetry  and  symbol  demands  a  very  dif- 
ferent mode  of  presenting  the  ideas  in  question.  That  God  appears 
rather  in  the  attitude  of  dispensing  juitice^  in  the  Apocalypse,  than  of 
exhibiting  love^  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  remark  of  Liicke.  But  why 
should  he  not  appear  in  this  way,  when  the  very  theme  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  the  subjugation  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  ?  But  is  there  no 
love  to  his  people,  even  in  all  this  ?  Nay,  I  may  well  ask :  Are  there 
any  more  attractive  pictures,  in  all  the  Bible,  of  the  love  and  pity  and 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  the  obedient,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse? 

In  re^>ect  to  the  Panu^eie,  there  is  only  one  passage  in  John  where 
this  peculiar  form  of  presenting  to  view  the  aid  of  the  Holy  SfMrit  is  ex- 
hibited. The  doctrine  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  however, 
runs  through  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  abundantly  taught.  Here,  as  in 
John,  the  Spirit  ^<  guides  to  all  truth  ;*'  he  is  the  author  of  all  prophecy, 
of  all  revelation  to  the  servants  of  God.  Here,  as  in  the  Gospel,  the 
Spirit  is  ascribed  to  God  and  to  Christ ;  Rev.  1:  4.  3:  1.  5:  6.  22:  6. 
Gosp.  14:  16,  25.  15:  26.  16:  7,  14.  And  as  to  the  septiform  Spirit, 
which  Lucke  attributes  to  the  Apocalypse,  I  do  not  find  it  in  Rev.  1:  4. 
4:  5.  5:  6,  as  he  represents.  I  find  only  the  seven  ministering  spirits 
or  archangels  before  the  throne  of  God ;  a  Jewish  mode  of  representing 
this  subject,  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  book  of  Tobit  (12:  15),  and 
probably  goes  much  farther  back.  I  take  the  use  of  seven  in  such  cases 
to  be,  as  it  often  is,  merely  a  symbolical  method  of  presenting  the  idea 
of  completion  or  perfection.  The  almost  numberless  instances  of  the 
like  kind  in  the  Bible,  no  one  can  overlook.  I  do  not  call  this  Rabbini- 
cal, but  Jetoish.  It  is  no  proof  of  Rabbinism,  (for  the  Rabbins  make 
ten  Sephiroth,  not  seven),  but  of  familiarity  with  the  Jewish  custom  of 
symbolizing  certain  ideas  by  the  use  of  certain  numbers. 

(57)  The  closing  suggestions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  naturally 
bring  us  to  another  objection,  briefly  touched  upon  by  Liicke,  but  urged 
and  exemplified  by  Ewald,  p.  35  seq.  This  is,  that  <  the  Apocalypse 
approaches  much  nearer  the  CabbaliBtic  lore  than  any  other  New  Tes- 
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tament  book.  Wliatever  it  has  respecting  angels,  demons,  Satan,  and 
the  like,  bears  this  stamp  ;  and  a  species  of  the  Cabbalistic  GemcUria 
even  is  disclosed  in  Rev.  13:  18,  and  Cabbalism  in  2:  17,  and  21:  1 — 
22:  5,  i.  e.  in  the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem.'  To  this  Liicke 
adds,  that '  while  he  concedes  that  angels  are  not  foreign  to  John's  circle 
of  ideas,  jet,  in  his  Gospel,  they  appear  only  as  performing  offices  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,'  p.  387  seq. 

I  cannot  enter  here  upon  an  exposition  of  the  general  angelology  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  Exc  I.  on  Rev.  1:  4.  From 
this  it  is  very  plain,  that  John  has  done  no  more  in  the  Apocalypse, 
than  to  employ  the  angels  in  offices  assigned  and  conceded  to  them  in 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  That  they  constitute  a  part  of 
the  supernatural  machinery  (sit  venia!)  of  his  moral  epic,  is  plainly 
trae.  The  frequency  with  which  they  appear,  and  the  parts  assigned 
to  them,  are  all  in  accordance  with  that  general  sentiment  concerning 
them,  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  uttered  in 
1:  14:  ^<  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to 
them  who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation  ?"  In  the  great  contest  which  the 
Apocalyptist  represents,  how  could  it  be  that  angels  should  not  bear  a 
conspicuous  part,  in  opposition  to  the  spirits  of  darkness  ?  One  may 
call  this  HebraitUc  or  Jewish,  if  he  pleases ;  but  in  it  there  is  nothing 
which  gives  just  occasion  for  naming  it  Oahbaltstic,  or  even  Rabbinic 
in  a  technical  sense.  And  when  Liicke  remarks,  that '  the  Gospel  of 
John  employs  angels  only  on  moral  and  spiritual  errandd,  while  the 
Apocalypse  makes  them  preside  over  the  elements  and  the  phenomena 
of  nature ;'  one  might  admit  this,  and  yet  appeal  from  his  conclusion. 
John  in  his  Gospel  employs  angelic  agents,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  case  demands.  In  the  Apocalypse  he  has  done 
no  more.  There  is  no  case  in  the  Apocalypse  of  their  interposition, 
which  is  not  justified  by  analogy  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  But  is 
an  admission  of  what  Liicke  suggests,  respecting  John's  Gospel,  to  be 
made  with  propriety  ?  '  The  angels  of  Grod  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  Man,  (1:  52)  ;  the  multitude  supposing  that  an  angel 
had  spoken  to  Jesus,  (12:  29) ;  the  two  angels  clothed  in  white,  and 
rilting  at  the  head  imd  feet  of  Jesus,  (20:  12)  ;  and  above  all,  the  angel 
aft  the  pool  of  Bethesda,'  (5:  2 — 7)  ;  show  that  the  idea  of  such  i^ents 
was  familiar  to  John.  But  in  particular,  the  last  case  mentioned  above 
harmonizes  in  the  very  thing  which  Liicke  regards  as  pecuUar  to  the 
Apocalypse,  viz.  in  respect  to  angelic  control  over  the  material  ele- 
ments. I  know  indeed  that  Lucke  affirms  the  last  clause  of  v.  3  and 
tlie  whole  of  v.  4  to  be  plainly  spurious ;  and  so  he  easily  avoids  the 
ibfce  Q^  the  argument.  But  how  comes  it,  that  neither  Lachmann  nor 
Halm  marka  thia  passage  as  being  doubtful  or  even  susjucious  ?    How 
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18  it  that  no  critical  editor  of  note  so  marks  it,  except  Griesbach  and 
Knapp?  Plainly  because  the  evidence,  even  on  the  score  of  Mss. 
and  Versions,  is  decidedly  in  its  favour,  and  because  v.  7  would  be 
nngUelligible,  not  to  say  wholly  unmeaning,  without  the  controverted 
pateage.  I  consider  this  case  on  the  whole  to  be  so  plain,  that  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  can  be  entertiuned  respecting  it.  And  such  being  the 
case,  the  doctrine  of  angelology  in  the  two  books  of  John  is  so  much  of 
the  same  hue,  even  as  to  the  speciality  in  question,  as  to  afford  rather  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  sameness  as  to  authorship  than  of  diversity. 
The  greater  frequency  of  angelic  phenomena  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  book. 

In  respect  to  Rev.  1:  4.  2: 17.  13: 18.  20: 1  seq.  being  appropriately 
Cahbalistic  ;  there  is  nothing  in  them,  which  decides  in  favour  of  this. 
The  seven  spirits  I  have  already  remarked  upon  above.  For  2:  17  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Commentary.  It  expresses  a  purely  Jew- 
ish conception,  very  vivid,  however,  and  truly  poetic  The  Rabbins 
have  indeed  told  many  putid  stories  about  the  manna  that  was  laid  up 
in  the  first  temple ;  but  what  is  there  in  Rev.  2: 17  which  allies  it  to 
them  ?  It  is  merely  a  poetico-symbolic  representation.  In  respect  to 
13: 18, 1  must  also  refer  to  the  Commentary  and  the  Excursus  connect- 
ed with  it.  It  is  there  shown,  that  the  passage  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
Cabbalistic  Gematria ;  see  also  p.  141  above.  Even  Ewald  himself,  in 
his  commentary,  concedes  this,  or  at  least  he  doubts  whether  it  can  be  put 
to  tlie  account  of  Gematria.  As  to  chap.  xx.  seq.,  which  exhibits  a  pic- 
ture of  the  New  Jerusalem,  I  find  no  more  Rabbinism  or  Cabbalism  in  it, 
than  I  do  in  Ezek.  xl.  seq.,  after  which  it  is  most  plainly  modelled,  although 
still  far  from  being  a  slavish  copy  of  it  Everything  Jewish  or  He- 
brew is  not  therefore  Rabbinic  or  Cabbalistic.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  Apocalypse  makes  an  almost  surprising  use  of  the  numbers  three 
and  seven,  throughout  the  book.  We  have  seen  its  trichotomy  or  tri- 
plicity^  in  all  its  parts  great  and  small ;  see  §  7  above,  p.  131  seq.  Its 
heptades  are  also  very  numerous  ;  ib.  p.  144.  But  the  use  of  neither  of 
these  numbers  belongs  to  Cabbalism  exclusively.  The  book  of  Job  is 
triplex  throughout.  The  number  seven  occurs  in  a  symbolical  or  trop- 
ical sense  almost  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  It 
is  the  kind  of  use  only,  in  respect  to  these  numbers,  which  distinctly 
marks  Cabbalism ;  and  this  is  not  found  in  the  A)X)calypse.  In  truth, 
one  needs  to  resort  only  to  Hebrew  usages  and  modes  of  speech  and  con- 
ception, in  order  to  explain  the  phraseology  of  the  Apocalypse.  Why 
then  should  this  be  called  Rabbinic  or  Cabbalistic  ?  IVIany  things,  indeed, 
which  are  merely  Hebrew  or  Jewish,  appear  in  the  works  of  Rabbins ; 
but  this  does  not  give  one  the  liberty  of  naming  them  Cahbalistic, 

(58)  As  negative  evidence  agains  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apoca- 
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lypse,  Ewald  (p,  76)  says,  that  *  the  author  does  not  call  himself  the 
apostle  John^  but  only  a  worshipper  of  CkrisC 

But  has  he  called  himself  the  apostle  John^  in  his  Gospel  or  Epistle  ? 
There  were  other  Johns  in  his  time ;  why  did  he  not  distinguish  him- 
self from  them  in  this  way  ?  Yet,  it  seems,  he  did  not  But  when  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  tells  his  readers,  that  he  was  the  John  who  was 
in  exile  at  Patmos,  and  addresses  the  Asiatic  churches  as  their  spiritual 
Overseer,  had  he  any  further  need  of  eflfort  to  disclose  who  was  meant  ? 

(59)  '  In  Rev.  18  :  20,  the  saints  and  apostles  and  prophets  are  called 
upon  to  exult  over  fallen  Babylon ;  they  are  called  upon  as  being  in 
heaven ;  and  the  apostles  are  so  spoken  of  as  if  the  writer  did  not  belong 
to  their  number.*  Ewald  ut  supra. 

But  this  cannot  amount  to  much.  First,  there  is  nothing  in  the  pas- 
sage, which  makes  it  clear  that  the  writer  considers  all  of  the  apostles 
as  already  in  heaven,  any  more  than  he  does  all  of  the  saints  and  pro- 
phets who  are  named  with  them.  Indeed,  heaven  may  here  mean  merely 
the  blessed  angels  and  the  saints  who  had  already  died  in  the  Lord ; 
while  the  others  are  addressed  as  yet  on  earth.  Then,  secondly,  as  to 
naming  the  apostles  collectively,  as  if  the  author  were  not  of  their  num- 
ber, does  not  Paul  the  same  in  Eph.  2: 20,  and  yet  without  any  design 
to  exclude  himself? 

(60)  Ewald  says,  that  it  wotdd  be  incompatible  with  the  modesty  of 
John  to  speak  as  the  Apocalypse  does  in  21:  14,  of  '^  twelve  foundation 
stones  [of  the  new  Jerusalem],  on  which  the  twelve  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb  were  inscribed."  Yet  Paul  speaks  of  the  church 
(ut  sup.)  as  '^  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets ;  an 
idea  like  to  that  which  the  Apocalypse  brings  to  view.  Paul  is  sure, 
that  he  shall  "  receive  a  crown  of  glory,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous 
Judge  will  give  him."  He  asserts  that  he  is  "  an  ambassador  of  God ;" 
also  that  he  is  "  a  wise  master  builder*'  of  the  gospel-edifice,  1  Cor.  3: 
10 ;  and  John  says  of  himself,  in  his  Gospel,  that  he  was  '*  the  disciple  on 
whose  bosom  Jesus  leaned — the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  Can  any 
one  justly  tax  Paul  or  John  with  vanity  on  this  account,  or  with  acting 
conU-ary  to  the  spirit  of  modesty  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  Paul's  rap- 
ture into  the  third  heaven,  and  of  his  being  taught  directly  and  person- 
aUy  by  the  Saviour  ?  In  aU  cases  of  this  nature,  there  is  much  to  be 
attributed  to  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  in  respect  to  his  high 
office  and  privilege,  the  assertion  of  which  is  not  made  in  the  way  of 
boasting,  but  for  very  different  purposes. 

Lijcke  thinks  that  the  word  twelve  sounds  strange  in  the  mouth  of 
John,  inasmuch  as  Paul  would  be  thereby  excluded.  But  is  it  not  the 
case,  that  the  apostles  are  named  twelve  (John  20: 24),  even  after  the 
death  of  Judas,  and  before  Paul  became  an  apostle  ?    The  word  twdo€ 
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in  reference  to  them  became  technical ;  and  whether  there  was  one  apos- 
tle more  or  less,  would  make  no  dtfierence  as  to  emplojing  that  word  in 
such  a  sense.  For  the  rest,  the  namber  twelve  in  Rev.  21: 14  was 
plainly  necessary,  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  other  parts  of  the  de- 
scription. The  apostle  Paul  would  not  have  supposed  himself  to  be 
slighted,  I  tmst,  by  this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  generic  nature 
of  the  idea,  like  that  of  apostles  in  Eph.  2:  20,  seems  to  me  sufficiently 
palpable,  and  to  relieve  the  whole  thing  from  any  serious  difficulty. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  with  the  objectious  to  the  appstdic  origin 
of  the  Apocalypse  adduced  by  Liicke ;  and  also  noticed  some  others  on 
which  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  rely.  One  or  two  more,  adduced 
by  respectable  writers,  may  deserve  some  notice. 

(61)  <  The  Apocalypse  represents  the  government  of  the  world  as 
about  to  be  given  to  the  Messiah,  11:  15  seq. ;  while  heretofore  it  had 
been  exercised  by  angels  as  the  agents.  Rev.  1:  4.  3:  1.  5:  6.  16:  13. 
12:  7 — 9.    John  exhibits  nothing  of  this  nature  in  his  Gospel.' 

Thus  Schott,  p.  481.  As  to  supreme  power  belonging  to  the  Son  or 
the  Messiah,  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  John ;  see  Gasp.  5:  22 
— 27.  17:  2.  3:  35.  In  this  respect  there  is  the  most  entire  harmony 
between  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse.  Schott  must  therefore  mean  only, 
that  angelic  agency  is  not  so  represented  in  the  Gospel  as  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. On  this  I  have  already  spoken  above.  I  must  however  protest 
here  against  making  the  Apocalypse  represent  angels  as  governing  the 
world  in  the  higher  sense.  The  Apocalypse  ever  and  always  regards 
them  as  mere  subordinates  and  instruments.  The  seven  spirits  of  God, 
which  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  (so  to  speak)  his  presence-angels^  are 
presented  in  the  Apocalypse  (8:  2)  as  standing  before  his  throne,  i.  e. 
in  the  attitude  of  waiting  and  obedient  servants,  ready  to  receive  and 
execute  his  commands.  And  to  Christ,  let  it  be  noted  also,  is  the  pos- 
session or  dominion  of  the  same  seven  spirits  assigned.  Rev.  3: 1.  I  see 
nothing  in  the  Apocalypse  which  assigns  a  rank  to  angels  different  from 
that  assigned  to  them  in  the  Gospel ;  see  and  comp.  Rev.  19:  10.  22:  9. 
5:  11—14. 

(62)  *  The  Apocalypse  assigns  dignity  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Davidj 
(3:  7.  5:  5.  22:  1 6)  ;  while  John  assigns  it  to  him  as  the  Logos.' 

So  Schott,  ib.  But  without  any  good  reason.  All  three  of  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  merely  contain  quotations  from  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy, (Is.  22:  22.  11:  1),  and  their  design  is,  to  describe  Christ  as  the 
true  and  predicted  Messiah.  But  the  Apocalypse  abounds  in  other  rear 
sons  than  this,  why  Christ  is  constituted  Lord,  and  is  the  object  of  wor- 
ship, and  why  he  has  uncontrollable  supremacy ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel  As  to  the  Logos;  only  one  passage  in  the  Gospel  (1:  1 — 18) 
exhibits  this  appellation,  while  the  Apocalypse  ascribes  to  him  the  same 
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appellation  and  the  same  rank,  19:  13.  Indeed  the  attitude  in  which, 
in  several  respects,  Christ  is  placed,  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  the  attributes  and  works  ascribed  to  him  in  both,  constitute 
a  leading  and  striking  trait  of  resemblance  between  the  two  books ;  ag 
we  shall  soon  see. 

Other  objections  have  been  made  to  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apoc- 
•Ijpse,  by  Corrodi,  Oeder,  Sender,  and  some  other  writers,  who  harmo- 
nixed  with  them  in  their  contempt  for  this  book.  But  they  are  of  such 
a  character,  that  neither  Schott,  Ewald,  Lucke,  or  Credner,  have  thought 
it  best  to  rely  on  them,  or  even  to  adduce  them.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
be  deemed  necessary  that  I  should  discuss  them  here.  All  that  is  re- 
lied upon,  at  present,  has  already  been  adduced. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  or  result  of  this  discussion 
respecting  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Apocalypse  in  regard  to  author- 
ship ;  but  there  is  another  part  of  the  testimony  which  is  yet  to  be  heard. 
Both  tidies  must  he  examined,  before  we  make  up  our  opinion*  Internal 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not 
wanting ;  and  this  remains  to  be  heard. 


§  22.  Internal  evidence  in  favour  of  John  as  the  author. 

Such  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Apocalypse — a  series  of  emblems 
or  symbols  from  beginning  to  end — such  the  personages,  scenes,  occur- 
rences, places,  etc,  which  pass  in  review  or  under  the  inspection  of  the 
prophetic  seer,  that  we  find  ourselves,  in  fact,  transferred  to  a  world 
which  is  new  and  in  many  respects  strange.  How  was  it  possible,  in 
writing  such  a  book  on  such  a  plan,  that  the  diction,  the  phraseology, 
the  ideas,  the  scenery,  and  in  a  word  the  whole  contour  of  the  book, 
should  not  be  very  diverse  from  such  a  work  as  the  didactic  Gos^pel  of 
John ;  a  great  part  of  which  is  either  doctrinal  discussion,  or  else  mat- 
ter of  a  paranaetic  naturo  ?  In  respect  to  a  writer  of  any  talent — any 
distinguished  original  powers  of  mind  and  imagination— one  might  easily 
decide  a  priori  that  there  must  be  many  discrepancies  between  two 
such  performances.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  many.  Some  of 
them,  certainly,  are  striking ;  and  if  the  object  and  design  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Apocalypse  were  of  the  same  nature,  we  could  hardly  account 
for  it,  that  the  same  writer  should  differ  so  much  from  himself.  As  it 
ifli  these  discrepancies  are  less  striking.  We  expect  many  of  them, 
when  we  see  how  closely  the  Apocalyptist  has  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  Others  we  might  not  expect,  which  however 
have  analogies  in  the  different  works  of  Paul  and  Luke.  Considera- 
tions like  these  serve  to  abate,  in  some  measure,  the  strength  of  the  first 
impressions,  which  are  made  on  us  by  the  consideration  of  merely  the 
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discrepancies  between  the  diction  and  views  of  the  Gospel  and  Apoca- 
Ijpse.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  remains  some  positive  internal  evi- 
dence, in  the  Apocal3rpse,  of  its  being  Johannean,  at  least  some  that  ap- 
pears to  be  of  such  a  character,  which  has  not  yet  been  developed,  and 
to  the  exposition  of  which  we  would  now  advance. 

I  begin  with  the  diction  and  phraseologt  ;  after  that^  the  senti- 
ments or  VIEWS  of  the  writer  will  come  under  consideration. 

(1)  One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  resemblance  is  presented  by 
the  fact,  that  the  favorite  iioQTVQm  and  fAOQTVQta  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
sense  of  declaraHon  respecting  the  Saviour  and  his  mediatorial  work, 
publtc  prvfession  and  declaration  of  belief  in  him,  is  so  common  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Thus  in  the  Gosp.,  1:  7,  19.  3:  11,  32,  33.  5:  31—36. 
8:  13,  14.  18:  35.  21:  2d.  Epist  5:  9  (tris),  10,  11,  aL  Comp.  Rev. 
1:  2,  9.  6:  9.  12:  11,  17.  19: 10.  20:  4.  22:  18,  20.  Most  striking  are 
these  last  two  verses  compared  with  Grosp.  21:  24.  One  can  hardly  re- 
frain from  the  feeling,  that  the  same  hand  must  have  penned  both  pas- 
sages. And  this  the  more,  because  out  of  John's  works,  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  usage  of  this  peculiar  and  appropriate  kind  to  be  found.  Lucke 
merely  observes,  in  answer  to  this,  that  iioQivQia  L  XQiatov  is  not 
found  in  the  GrospeL  But  is  it  not  virtually  and  plainly  in  Goap.  3:  11. 
5:31,32.  8:  13,  14? 

(2)  The  use  of  vixap  in  the  sense  of  overcoming  the  evil  and  oppo- 
sition  and  enmity  of  the  world,  with  the  implication  of  remaining  faith- 
ful and  active  in  the  Christian  cause,  is  peculiar  to  John  and  to  the 
Apocalypse ;  comp.  Gosp.  16:  33.  Epist.  2:  13,  14.  4:  4.  5:  4,  5.  Apoc 
2:  7,  11,  17,  26.  3:  5,  12,  21.  12:  11.  15:  2.  21:  7.  Besides  these  ex- 
amples, Rom.  12:  21  affords  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  New 
Testament,  This  peculiarity,  so  frequent,  seems  to  be  almost  as  strik- 
ing as  the  one  above.  It  is  not  a  thing  which  belongs  to  common  Hel- 
lenism, and  therefore  it  affords  the  stronger  evidence  of  sameness  of 
authorship. 

(3)  ''Oxpig,  in  the  sense  of  human  visage,  is  to  be  found  only  in  Grosp. 
11:  44  and  Rev.  1:  16.     No  other  New  Testament  writer  employs  it. 

(4)  TtiQEiv  rov  Xoyov  is  frequent  in  John's  Gospel  and  Epistle  ;  the 
same  occurs  often  in  the  Apocalypse.  I  do  not  include  in  this  the 
phrase  ttiqhv  tag  ivtoXag,  which  is  the  common  property  of  Hellenistic 
Greek,  modelled  after  the  Hebrew  idiom.  But  TtjQsiv  top  Xoyov  belongs 
only  to  John.  So  rrjQetv  €x,  Gosp.  17:  15  and  Apoc  3:  10 ;  elsewhere 
not. 

(5)  J^xtipovv  is  used  in  Grosp.  1:  14  and  Apoc  7:  15.  12:  12.  13:  6. 
21:  3.  Elsewhere  it  is  not  found.  Although  in  the  Gospel  it  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  LfOgos,  yet  the  idea  of  the  verb  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Apocalypse. 
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(6)  HcpdrtBtP  IB  employed  in  Epist  3:  12  (bis) ;  also  in  Rev.  5:  6. 
9: 12.  6:  4,  9.  13:  3,  a.  18:  24.     Found  nowhere  else. 

(7)  lEx^^  iiiQOS  is  used  in  Grosp.  13:  8  and  in  Apoc  20:  5.  That  in 
Uie  first  case  it  is  followed  by  fierce  and  the  Genitive,  and  in  the  second 
by  h  and  the  Dative,  does  not  affect  the  peculiarity  of  the  idiom,  as 
Lucke  supposes.  This  consists  in  the  formula  itself,  i^^uv  fJiiQo^.  The 
manner  of  the  sequel  is  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  sentiment. 

(8)  IltQinaiiw  fjierd  Jivog^  Gosp.  6:  66.  Apoc  3:  4. — 2!(fQayi^eiVf 
Giosp.  3:  33.  6.  27  in  th^  sense  of  confirmed,  aiUhenticated ;  like  to  this^ 
but  applied  to  the  persons  of  men,  in  Apoc.  viL  ;  not  merely  and  sim- 
ply markedy  as  Lticke  translates  it 

(9)  JinoQth  Gosp.  1:  52.  13:  19.  14:  7.  Rev.  14:  13.  Elsewhere 
only  in  Matthew.  The  verb  deixriioj  or  dtixvvfii  occurs  with  unusual 
frequency  in  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse.  But  this  is  common  property. 
—E^ai'ati  in  Rev.  9:  11.  16:  16.  Gosp.  5:  2.  19:  13.  17:  20.  Else- 
where not  found. — Konidoj  in  the  sense  of  fcUigue,  Rev.  2:  3.  Gx>6p. 
4:  6.     Not  elsewhere  in  this  sense,  excepting  perhaps  Matt.  11:  28. 

(10)  u^aXeh  fard  rtpog,  Gosp.  4:  27.  9:  37.  14:  30.  Rev.  1:  12.  4: 
I.  10:  8.  17:  1.  21:  9,  15.  Elsewhere  not,  excepting  once  in  IVIark 
6:  50.  IlQoaxvvely  is  said  by  Kolthoff  (Joan.  Apoc  Vindic.  p.  114), 
to  be  constructed  both  with  the  Accusative  and  Dative  only  in  Gospel 
and  Apocalypse ;  elsewhere  only  with  the  Dative.  But  Luke  4:  8. 
24: 52,  exhibits  the  Accusative.  Elsewhere  it  is  with  the  Dative.  The 
frequent  exchange  of  these  cases,  however,  in  the  Gospel  and  Apoc- 
alypse, is  notable. — Ovqavog  in  the  Grospel  and  Apocalypse  has  almost 
constantly  the  article,  in  all  circumstances ;  less  frequently  elsewhere. 
The  like  remark  may  be  made  as  to  o  Xquxtoi;*  And  o  xvQiog  ^fifav 
^Jt^aovs  Xgiarog,  so  conmion  in  Paul,  occurs  not  in  any  part  of  John. 

(11)  KvQie,  av  oldag,  Gosp.  21:  15—17  tris.  Rev.  7:  14.— .^;r«- 
XQi{^ij  XiyiOf,  Gosp.  1:  26.  10:  33.  Rev.  7:  13.  The  peculiarity  is, 
that  John  never  in  such  cases  employs  dnoxQi&eti,  the  participle. 

(12)  The  failure  of  certain  words  so  common  in  the  New  Testament, 
throughout  the  writings  in  question,  is  rather  striking ;  e.  g.  of  iittdvoiOf 
yiEvva.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  use  of  qpcu^,  (ptari^o),  do^a, 
(fOiwo),  and  the  like,  in  a  tropical  sense,  in  the  Gospel,  Epistle,  and 
Apocalypse,  shows  a  similarity  of  colouring  in  the  style.  The  compar- 
ison of  Christ  with  the  bridegroom,  in  Gosp.  3:  29  should  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  Rev.  19:  7.  21:  2.  22:  17 ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
general  relation  indicated  by  it,  which  is  frequent  in  the  Scripture,  as 
the  diction.  There  is  a  similarity,  also,  between  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion in  Rev.  3:  20,  and  Gosp.  10:  27.  10:  1.  14:  23.  So  of  the  water 
of  life,  Rev.  22:  17.  21:  G,  and  Gosp.  7:  37.  4:  10.  Comp.  also  Gosp. 
4:  14.     Rev.  22:  1.     So  oi  hungering  and  thirsting,  Rev.  7:  16.  Gosp. 
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6:  85.  So  a  tropical  sense  for  the  word  ^egUTfioSy  Rev.  14: 15.  Gosp. 
4:  35,  (differently  applied,  but  still  tropical) ;  ifjineXoSy  Rev.  14:  18. 
Gosp.  16:  1,  is  common  to  both  books,  although  applied  also  in  a  diffi^r- 
ent  way,  as  it  easily  might  be.  The  image  of  cup,  for  mffering^  trials 
Gosp.  18:  11,  is  very  common  in  the  Apocalypse.  •  The  image  of  Christ 
as  a  shepherd,  Gosp.  10:  1  seq.,  is  presented  in  Bev.  7:  17,  froi^am  xoi 

(13)  Striking  is  the  use  of  Lamh  as  applied  to  the  Saviour,  Gosp.  1: 
29,  36.  In  the  Apocalypse  some  twenty-five  times.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament  is  this  employed,  except  twice  in  quoting  from  Is. 
53:  7.  John  employs  the  form  afAvog,  but  is  familiar  also  with  the  other 
form,  oQvioVf  21:  15  ;  the  Apocalypse  uses  only  the  neuter  form,  d^iov. 
But  the  meaning  is  the  same.  The  phrase  or  appellation  originated  in 
the  expiatory  death  and  innocent  character  of  Christ,  and  seems  to  be 
employed  so  often  in  the  Apocalypse  in  order  to  keep  this  in  view. 

(14)  Mera  ravra,  for  the  most  part  as  a  mere  formula  of  transition, 
equivalent  or  nearly  so  to  d«,  ovp,  is  a  striking  feature  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel;  e.  g.  Gosp.  3:  22.  5:  1,  14.  6: 1. 
7: 1.  13:  7.  19: 38.  21:  1.  Apoc  1:  19.  4: 1.  7: 1, 9.  9: 12.  15: 5.  18: 1. 
19:  1.  20: 8.  Luke  occasionally  employs  the  same'  formula ;  bat  not 
with  the  frequency  that  is  common  to  the  two  books  just  named.  The 
Gospel  also  employs  fata  rnvro,  in  three  or  four  instances,  in  the  same 
sense  as  fiera  ravta.  Of  course  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  Grospel 
a  greater  variety  of  usage  in  respect  to  the  particles,  or  words  equiva- 
lent to  them,  than  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  thoroughly  pervaded  by 
the  Hebrew  element. 

(15)  The  Apocalypse  frequently  employs  Hebrew  words,  and  then 
adds  a  Greek  explanation  of  them  ;  which  John  also  does  in  his  Gos- 
pel. E.  g.  Rev.  3: 14.  9: 11.  12:  9.  20: 2.  22: 20.  Gosp.  1:  89,  42,  43. 
9: 7.  19: 13,  17.  This  is  occasionally  done  elsewhere ;  but  the  frequen- 
cy in  these  books  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note. 

(1 6)  FQd<f)etr,  followed  by  eiV  before  the  noun  signifying  the  object 
on  which  the  writing  is  made,  is  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel ; 
e.  g.  Apoc.  1:  11.  Gosp.  8: 6,  8.  This  is  such  a  speciality  in  construc- 
tion as  merits  particular  notice ;  elsewhere  the  Dative  with  ir  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  like  relation,  e.  g.  1  Cor.  5:  9. 

(17)  That  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  is  common  to  both  writings^ 
may  readily  be  supposed.  It  is  not  merely  because  it  is  found  in  both, 
that  I  reason  in  favour  of  sameness  of  authorship ;  but  because  the  mode 
in  part  of  expressing  the  sentiment,  even  when  mingled  with  a  highly 
figurative  context,  in  the  Apocalypse,  bears  a  resemblance  to  John's 
method.     Thus  Rev.  3: 12,  ov  iiq  i^iX-^jn  in,  may  be  compared  with 
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Ep.  2: 19,  where  i^^X^op  i^  i^fAfSv  is  said  of  heretics,  Grosp.  6: 37.  comp. 
10:  28,  29.    / 

(18)  The  use  of  nrniaim  in  Gosp.  12:33.  18:32.  21: 19,  and  in 
Apoc.  1: 1,  may  deserve  a  passing  notice,  inasmuch  as  the  word  is  found 
but  twice  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  Acta  11:  28.  25:  27. 

(19)  The  neuter  gender  is  used  to  express  rational  beings,  in  Grosp. 
6:  37,  39.  17:  2,  10.     So  xrldfia  in  Rev.  5: 13  al. ;  nav,  21:  27. 

(20)  If  duk  with  Ace  as  indicative  of  means ^  instntmentaltti/,  is  to  be 
admitted  in  the  New  Testament,  (and  I  think  it  must  be),  it  would  seem 
to  be  confined  to  the  writings  of  John  ;  at  least  other  cases  are  some- 
what doubtful.  See  Apoc.  12: 11,  dta  to  aJfia  and  8ia  rbv  X6yov\  13: 
14,  bia  ra  aijfiEia.  Gk)sp.  6:  57.  But  even  in  these  coses,  the  instni- 
mental  sense  is  doubted  by  some.  See  Win.  Gramm.  §  53.  c 

(21)  John,  Gosp.  19:  34 — 37,  has  given  an  account  of  piercing  the 
Saviour's  side  with  a  spear ;  and  he  only  has  given  it.  To  this  he  ap- 
plies the  prediction  in  Zcch.  12: 10,  '*  They  shall  look  on  him  whom 
•rjg'j ,  thetf  have  pierced.**  John  renders  this  last  Hebrew  word  by  cfc- 
x^pttjcap,  while  the  Seventy  have  dvO-^  (Sp  xaTO)QX^<Jccpro ;  having  pro- 
bably read  the  Heb.  1*1;?'^  by  an  easy  mistake  of  ^  and  ^ .  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion,  all  translate  by  i^exeptrjtjav ;  but  they  were 
posterior  to  the  Apocalypse  and  GospeL  Apoc.  1:  7  exhibits  the  same 
version  as  in  the  GospeL  As  this  version  must  be  the  effect  of  translat- 
ing de  novo,  it  looks  much  like  the  same  hand  in  both  passages.  Ewald, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  this,  suggests  that  the  Septuagint  may 
have  oncie  read  i^ExiPir^aap,  and  been  afterwards  altered ;  also  that  two 
different  persons  might  have  hit  upon  the  same  translation.  Either  of 
these  cases  is  possible  ;  but  the  first  is  wholly  improbable.  And  inas- 
much as  John  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  gives  an  account  of  piercing 
the  side  of  the  Saviour,  and  who  applies  the  passage  in  Zechariah  to 
this  occurrence,  it  looks  very  much  like  the  same  hand  in  both  passages, 
and  Uke  the  same  mind  appreciating  the  circumstance  of  the  wounded 
nde  in  the  same  way.  On  Ewald's  ground,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Sept 
Version  can  ever  be  appealed  to  in  such  cases.  The  different  construc- 
tions in  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse,  o'iperai  eig  op  and  oxt^Etai  €tg  avrovy 
in  connection  with  i^exepTtjaap,  are  occasioned  merely  by  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  respective  sentences  in  which  they  stand,  and  make  nothing' 
in  favour  of  different  translators. 

We  come  now  to  those  traits  which  might  be  ranged  under  the  cate- 
gory of  bocTBiNAL.  It  is  my  principal  object  to  bring  into  view  those 
things  which  have  respect  to  the  character  and  work  of  the  Redeemer  ; 
for  most  of  what  there  is  in  the  book,  which  is  of  a  special  doctrinal  na^ 
tare,  has  reference  more  or  less  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  who 
leads  on  his  armies  to  victory. 
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(22)  The  {q)pellation  Xoyo^j  as  distinctive  of  person,  occurs  only  in  the 
Gospel,  Epistle,  and  Apocalypse.  Thus  G^osp.  1: 1, 14.  Ep.  1: 1.  5:  7. 
Apoc  19:13.  When  Liicke  says,  that  *John  nowhere  names  Christ 
Xoyo^  rov  O^eov,  as  the  Apocalypse  does ;  might  not  one  reply  and  say  : 
John  nowhere  says  Xoyog  tijg  ^a>^g  except  in  Ep.  1: 1,  and  is  it  there- 
fore to  be  argued  that  John  the  evangelist  did  not  write  the  Epistle  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  no  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament  uses  at  all  the 
personal  appellative  in  question ;  and  it  seems  to  be  purely  Johannean, 
That  as  an  appellation  of  a  person,  it  has  the  like  sense  in  the  Gospel, 
Epistle,  and  Apocalypse,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  In  the  Gos- 
pel, John  attaches  to  it  various  considerations,  some  of  them  of  a  specu- 
lative, high,  and  mysterious  nature.  But  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  nature 
of  the  case  does  not  permit  him  to  theolo^ze.  The  circumstance  d  such 
a  usage  is  entitled  to  our  special  consideration. 

(23)  The  Christology  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  respect  to  the  dependence 
of  the  Saviour  on  God  the  Father  for  his  doctrines  and  instructions,  is 
strikingly  in  unison  with  that  of  John.  In  Rev.  1:  1,  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  asserted  to  be  that  which  God  gave  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  teach  it  to  others.  Let  the  reader  now  compare  Gosp.  17:  7,  8. 
5: 19,  20.  7:  IG.  8:  28.  12:  49.  14:  10,  and  he  wiU  see  how  exactly  this 
shade  of  meaning  agrees  in  both  books.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment different  modes  of  expressing  thb  relation  may  be  found ;  but  they 
are  unfrequent,  and  wanting  in  the  special  resemblance  here  indicated. 

(21)  The  views  of  tlie  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  respecting  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  the  Saviour,  are  of  the  same  cast,  each  elevating  him  to  the 
highest  degree.  Thus  in  the  Gosp.  1:  1—18.  5:  20—29.  G:  62.  8:  54 
—58.  10:  28—30.  12:  41.  17:  1—5.  Comp.  Rev.  1:  5  seq.  3:  21.  5:  G 
—13.  7:  17.  11:  15.  12:  5.  14:  1.  19:10—13.  21:  23.  22:  13—16.  In 
2:  17  the  implication  is,  that  his  name  is  equivalent  to  *^'^t\^» 

(25)  That  Christ  is  a  Saviour  for  all  the  human  race,  Jews  and  Gren- 
tiles,  is  an  idea  frequent  in  John  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  Giosp.  3:  1 6. 
10:  16.  11:  51,  o2.  12:  32.  Ep.  2:  2.  4:  14.  Apoc.  h:  9.  7:  9.  21:  25, 
26.  22:  2.  This  doctrine  is  common  in  the  writings  of  Paul ;  but  the 
shape  of  it  in  the  books  above  named,  is  different  from  that  in  Paul's 
Epistles. 

(26)  The  omniscience  of  Christ  is  often  alluded  to  both  in  the  Gos- 
pel and  in  the  Apocalypse,  Gosp.  1:  49.  2:  24,  25.  4:  17,  18,  6:  61,  64> 
70.  13:  1,  11,  18,  21.  16:  29,  30.  21:  17.  Apoc.  1:  1.  2:  2,  9,  13,  19, 
23.  3:  1.  8:  15.  Why  Bretschneider  and  Schott  should  say,  tlmt  the 
Apocalypse  represents  Christ  only  as  knowing  the  i(fya,  the  external 
works,  of  men,  while  the  Gospel  represents  him  as  searcliing  the  heart , 
I  know  not.  Rev.  2:  23  says :  "  All  the  churches  shall  know,  that  I 
[Christ]  am  he  who  searches  the  reins  and  the  hearts,  and  I  will  give  to 
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cvcrj  one  of  you  according  to  your  works."  Besides,  igja  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  limited  sense  of  external  works  merely.  It  includes  the 
character  of  those  works ;  which  can  be  estimated  only  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  mind  that  accompanied  them. 

(27)  The  ptactdar  death  of  Clirist  is  a  doctrine  which  pervades  the 
6o8i>el,  Epistle,  and  Apocalypse,  and  in  a  similar  way.  As  examples 
I  refer  only  to  a  few  cases.  Gosp.  1:  29,  36.  8:  16.  6:  51.  10:  15,  18. 
Ep.  1:  7.  2:2.  4:  10.  Apoc.  1:  5.  5:  9.  7:  14.  12:  11.  14:  4.  This  doc- 
trine  is  indeed  taught  by  nearly  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ; 
but  the  form  in  whicli  it  is  elsewhere  developed,  differs  somewhat  from 
the  Johannean. 

It  were  easy  to  extend  the  comparison  that  we  have  been  making  to 
many  other  particulars  both  of  language  and  of  doctrine.  This  has  in- 
deed been  already  done  by  Schulze,  Donker  Curtius,  and  others.  But 
I  have  not  much  confidence  in  arguments  of  this  nature,  when  pushed 
beyond  moderate  limits.  In  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  argu- 
ments of  such  a  kind,  if  indeed  they  may  be  called  arguments,  which  are 
employed  either  in  assailing  or  defending  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  weigh  but  little  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  topics  of  such  a  nature.  The  reasons  for  such  a  judgment  upon 
the  case  I  shall  give  in  the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  the  inquiry :  What 
is  the  result  of  the  internal  evidence  ?  To  this  we  are  now  ready  to 
come ;  asking  the  liberty,  however,  before  the  answer  is  specifically 
made  out,  of  premising  various  considerations  of  which  we  ought  to  take 
cognizance,  and  which  should  have  their  proper  influence  in  making  up 
our  minds  as  to  the  final  result. 
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And  xow  what  sats  critical  jcdgmext  and  conscience  ?  A 
question  differently  answered,  as  it  appears,  by  different  persons.  In- 
deed, such  is  the  case  before  us,  that  we  can  hanlly  expect  unanimity 
among  critics  at  present.  In  Germany,  as  one  might  almost  conclude 
from  a  survey  of  the  late  writers,  they  seem  to  be  approaching  to  an 
agreement  in  opinion,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
John  the  Evangelist.  Yet  very  recently  a  number  of  writers  here  and 
there  have  come  forward  in  vindication  of  its  Johannean  origin.  IIow 
the  question  is  and  will  be  decided,  would  seem  in  many  cases  to  stand 
intimately  connected  with  a  kind  of  general  judgment  concerning  the 
Apocalypse,  which  is  based  upon  its  mysterious  form  and  contents,  and 
upon  preconceived  notions  of  its  obscurity  and  inutility  to  the  church, 
rather  than  on  any  profound  critical  examination  of  the  whole  matter. 

Such  was  notoriously  the  judgment  of  Lather.    In  his  Preface  to  the 
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Apocal}rpfie,  which  he  at  first  printed  as  an  afKxayphal  book,  he  says : 
**  More  than  one  thing  presents  itself  in  this  book,  as  a  reason  why  I 
deem  it  to  be  neither  apostolical  nor  prophetic  First,  and  most  of  all, 
that  the  apostles  do  not  concern  themselves  with  visions,  bat  prophesy 
in  plain  and  unadorned  words ;  as  Peter,  Paul,  and  Christ  in  the  Gros- 
pel,  do ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  apostolic  office,  dearly  and  without  simile 
or  vision  to  speak  respecting  Christ  and  his  work.  Moreover,  there  is 
DO  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  say  nothing  of  the  New,  who  is 
through  and  through  occupied  with  visions ;  so  that  I  ahnost  imagine  to 
myself  a  fourth  book  of  Ezra  before  me,  and  certainly  can  find  no  rea* 
son  for  believing  that  it  [the  Apocalypse]  was  composed  by  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit** — After  suggesting  some  objections  to  the  claims 
which  the  Apocalypse  makes  for  itself,  he  proceeds :  '^  Let  every  one 
make  up  his  opinion  respecting  it  [the  Apocalypse],  as  he  judges  best. 
My  mind  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  book,  and  it  is  reason  enough  ibr  me 
not  to  prize  it  very  highly,  that  Christ  is  neither  taug^  nor  acknow- 
ledged in  it ;  which  is  the  great  business  of  an  apostle.'* 

This  last  reason  of  Luther  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked^  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all ;  for  if  there  be  any  book  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  all  Christ,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  book  is  the  Apocalypse, 
His  coming,  his  kingdom,  his  triumph  over  all  enemies,  his  protection 
of  his  suffering  people,  his  atoning  blood,  its  universal  efficacy,  his  ma- 
jesty, his  omniscience,  his  omnipotence,  his  judgment  of  the  world,  his 
magnificent  preparation  for  the  future  blessedness  of  the  saints-^n  a 
word,  his  coming  in  all  its  glory  and  excellence,  with  all  its  present  and 
future  results — these  are  the  themes,  the  constant  unchanging  themes, 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Are  his  enemies  brought  upon  the  scene  of  action  ? 
It  is  but  to  display  his  power  and  glory  in  subduing  and  humbling  them. 
Is  the  world  of  light  and  love  opened  to  his  faithful  followers  ?  It  is  he 
who  has  opened  it ;  he  "  who  has  redeemed  them  to  Grod  by  his  blood, 
out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation ;  he  who  has 
made  them  kings  and  priests  unto  God  forever  and  ever.** 

To  say,  moreover,  that  there  are  no  visions  in  the  Gospels,  in  Peter, 
and  in  Paul,  sounds  strangely  in  our  ears.  Follow  Peter  in  the  book 
of  Acts ;  and  see  what  he  says  in  2  Pet.  1:  18  seq.  Follow  Paul,  also, 
in  the  book  of  Acts ;  and  consult  him  in  2  Cor.  xii.  Brief,  indeed,  are 
the  accounts  of  trances  and  visions,  and  not  protracted  like  those  in  the 
Apocalypse.  But  who  can  show  the  impossibility,  or  the  improbability, 
of  a  book  mainly  or  purely  prophetic,  in  the  New  Testament  ?  And  if 
10,  why  is  not  the  costume  to  be  prophetic  ?  When  Luther  says,  that 
*  no  prophet  even  of  the  Old  Testament  so  indulges  in  visions  as  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,*  is  this  correct,  when  applied  to  Dan.  vii — ^xii, 
i  e.  the  prophetic  part  of  the  book?    And  ia  not  £cekiel  an  almost  un- 


tntemipted  series  of  vistons  ?  And  so  of  Zech.  i-^fvi.  The  **  plain  and 
unadorned  words,"  which  Luther  insists  on  as  characteristic  of  the  apos- 
tles* teaching,  and  also  of  the  Saviour's,  if  meant  to  exclude  tropical  lan- 
guage, and  parable,  and  similitude,  is  a  mistake  sufficiently  obvious. 
Such  a  continuous  series  of  symbols  cai^not,  indeed,  be  found  in  any 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  what  other  book  is  prophetic  f 

That  Luther  afterwards  modified  his  opinion,  in  the  progress  of  hia 
controversy  with  ^  the  scarlet  beast,"  is  well  known.  But  his  opinion^ 
as  an  affiur  of  criticism^  is  hardly  to  be  spoken  of  here.  Nothing  can 
be  more  evident,  than  that  he  had  not  well  studied  the  book  which  he 
condemns ;  for  otherwise  he  could  not  have  so  misconceived  of  its  eon<^ 
toits.  I  mention  his  case  here  i^gain,  merely  because  it  casts  light  on 
the  grounds  on  which  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  in  respect  to  the 
book  before  us,  sometimes  rests.  Luther  is  not  alone  in  forming  a  judg-^ 
ment  of  this  character,  and  on  like  grounds. 

In  quite  recent  times,  the  Apocalypse  has  received  bat  a  small  share 
of  critical  attention  in  Germany.  In  England  and  America,  nearly  att 
the  writers  upon  it  have  assumed  more  the  character  of  prophets  than 
of  critics.  They  make  it  a  sifllabui  of  universal  history,  civil  and  eo^ 
desiastical;  and  each  finds  the  corresponding  events,  according  to  fancy 
or  traditional  exegesis.  There  is,  of  course,  no  end  to  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  no  basis  on  which  any  one  theory  can  be  firmly  built.  So 
much  have  a  priori  views,  and  traditional  views  of  one  kind  and  another, 
guided  the  decision  of  most  writers  in  regard  to  the  supposed  eontenta 
of  the  book,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  book 
itself. 

It  scarcely  need  be  said,  that  we  are  to  guard  ourselves  against  every- 
thing of  this  kind,  when  we  come  to  make  up  our  final  judgment  re* 
specting  the  origin  and  character  of  the  book  before  us.  Whether  the 
book  may  stand  or  fall,  can  be  decided,  and  ought  to  be  decided,  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  of  argument  and  reason  suoh  as  sound  criticism 
can  Improve.  Our  prejudices,  our  theology,  our  apprehensions  of  the 
unprofitableness,  or  even  of  the  evil  tendency  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
undefined  which  seem  to  pervade  the  Apocalypse,  ought  not  to  control 
Otir  judgment,  whether  the  apostle  John  wrote  the  book.  The  evidence 
does  not  depend  on  our  subjective  feelings,  but  on  objective  facts  and 
testimony. 

Thus  much  will  be  conceded  by  every  impartial  and  critical  inquirer. 
But  how  shall  all  be  brought  to  pass  the  same  sentence  in  respect  to  the 
weight  of  internal  and  external  evidence  ?  This  is  a  matter  which,  at 
present,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one.  But  while  I  doubt 
not,  that  many  will  not  accede  to  the  opinion  which  I  have  formed  re- 
specting the  authocship  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
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for  me  to  suggest  some  specific  grounds  or  reftsons^  wij  I  think  that 
less  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  internal  evidence,  conditioned  as 
it  now  isy  than  most  of  the  tecent  critical  inyestigators  are  wont  to  put 
upon  it 

(1)  There  is  no  man  of  talent,  who  has  a  ready  flow  of  words  at  his 
command,  and  employs  himself  with  any  frequency  in  writing,  who 
will  always  confine  himself  to  the  same  round  of  diction  and  phraseolo' 
^,  even  when  expressing  the  same  thoughts.     Occasionally  his  per^ 
tonal  idiom  (if  I  may  so  speak)  win  make  its  appearance.     There  are 
some  general  qualities  of  style  also,  such  as  perspicuity,  energy,  brevity 
of  expression,  and  the  opposite  qualities,  wluch  will,  for  the  most  part, 
extend  themselves  to  the  writings  in  general  of  any  individual ;  quali- 
ties that  often  result  more  from  personal  feeling,  than  from  any  influence 
of  mere  education  over  one's  style.     As  a  general  principle,  the  traits  of 
one  piece  of  composition  will  develope  themselves  in  another  which  is 
from  the  same  hand,  provided  the  pieces  are  written  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  in  like  circumstances,  and  on  kindred  topics.     But  how  numer- 
ous are  the  examples,  both  in  poetiy  and  prose,  of  persons  who  have 
written  some  one  or  more  pieces  with  great  spirit  and  power,  and  who 
have  never,  before  or  afterwards,  achieved  anything  in  the  way  of 
composition  that  will  bear  comparison  with  those  pieces,  either  in  re- 
spect to  matter  or  manner  ?     The  diversity  in  this  respect  is  exceedingly 
great.     There  are  men,  who  form  their  habits  of  expression  even  in 
early  youth,  and  cleave  to  them  everywhere  and  at  all  times  through  life. 
There  are  others,  who  not  only  change  very  much  at  diff*erent  j)eriods 
of  life  and  practice,  but  who  are  so  influenced  by  reading  and  thinking, 
that  they  are  always  changing  their  style  in  some  degree-     No  univer- 
sal maxim  can  be  laid  down,  in  respect  to  mutability  of  style.     Exam- 
ples in  abundance  can  easily  be  produced,  seemingly  adequate  to  estab- 
lish opposite  conclusions  in  respect  to  this  subject.     This  ought  to  teach 
us  caution  as  to  relying  upon  any  uniform  and  established  principle  in 
relation  to  this  matter.     Uniformity^  even  as  a  general  thing,  cannot 
well  be  established. 

(2)  If  such  uniformity  might  be  established  as  a  general  principle  in 
respect  to  prose,  or  in  regard  to  poetry,  i.  e.  in  respect  to  each  particu- 
lar kind  of  composition  by  itself  considered,  yet  it  would  prove  little  or 
nothing  in  respect  to  the  different  compositions  of  poetry  and  prose.  A 
man  of  small  talent  and  very  limited  resources  might  write  poetry  and 
prose,  indeed,  in  very  nearly  the  same  way.  Of  his  poetry  it  might  be 
said :  Nisi  pede  differt^  sermo  merus.  All  his  productions,  in  such  a 
case,  might  have  one  and  the  same  stamp,  easily  recognized  and  almost 
surely  distinguished.  But  was  John  a  man  of  this  character  ?  Does 
the  speculative  and  doctrinal  character  of  his  Gospel  develope  a  mere  or- 
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dinarj  and  oommon-place  thinker  ?  Or  does  the  very  frequent  use  of 
metaphor  and  trope  in  this  book,  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  slug* 
gish  or  barren  imagination  ?  Methinks  the  man  on  whose  bosom  Jesus 
leaned^  and  whom  Jesus  loved,  must  have  had  some  rare  and  striking 
qualities.  And  who  so  fit  a  person  as  he,  to  entrust  with  the  deeply  in- 
teresting disclosures  of  the  Apocalypse  ? 

It  is  a  conceded  point,  as  has  often  been  mentioned,  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  virtually  a  book  of  poetry  —  of  prophetic  Hebrew  poetry,  in 
regard  to  its  costume.  As  we  have  already  seen,  no  book  in  the  New 
Testament  has  so  much  Hebraism  in  it,  or  leans  so  much  on  the  Old 
Testament,  in  respect  to  its  form  and  manner,  as  the  Apocalypse. 
Such  being  notoriously  the  fact,  does  it  not  follow,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  this  book  must  differ,  in  a  great  variety  of  respects,  from  a 
book  of  didactic  discourses,  or  a  plain  and  familiar  epistle  of  cautiox^ 
warning,  and  exhortation  ?  To  suppose  that  John  must  exhibit  the 
same  thoughts,  phrases,  and  words,  in  each  of  these  very  diverse  com- 
positions, is  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  very  common-place  writeFi 
and  very  dull  in  his  apprehension  of  things,  or  of  the  proper  manner  of 
representing  them.  In  fact,  the  diversity  of  style,  in  such  a  case^ 
would  depend  on  several  things,  viz.,  on  the  different  degrees  of  excite- 
ment in  the  writer's  mind,  on  the  different  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  when  he  wrote,  or  the  difference  of  his  theme,  and  on  the 
taste  and  talent  of  the  writer.  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
inspiration.  I  believe  and  admit  it.  But  nothing  is  more  certain,  at 
the  same  time,  than  that  the  sacred  writers  both  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  New,  have  all  developed  tlieir  own  respective  personal  traita 
and  talents  as  conspicuously  as  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  English  writers 
have  done.  Inspiration  does  not  subdue  or  conceal  all  that  is  personal 
and  characteristic.  I  might  perhaps  even  say,  that  it  serves  to  bring  it 
out  more  prominently  to  view.  We  need  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  the  diverse  traits  of  John's  writings,  as  being  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  diverse  compositions,  and  of  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  written,  as  well  as  of  the  probably  different  periods  of 
time  when  they  were  undertaken.  I  know  of  no  argument  against 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  which  would  not  banish  from  the  Bible  all  dis- 
tinction of  style,  and  reduce  all  its  very  various  compositions  to  one  and 
the  same  standard  as  to  their  aesthetical  character. 

I  am  aware  that  LiJckc  has  more  than  once  cautioned  us  not  to  rely 
on  any  difference  of  timey  (which  would  amount  to  anything  in  the  way 
of  affecting  the  style  of  John),  between  the  writing  of  the  Ajwcalypse 
and  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  Yet  the  probability  of  considerable 
difference,  I  hardly  think  can  be  reasonably  denied ;  and  the  progress 
of  John,  as  to  familiarity  with  the  Greek,  ad  interim^  must  have  been 
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considerable.  AH  these  things  are  at  leart  to  be  taken  into  view,  in 
aiaking  our  final  estimate. 

'  (3)  There  is  not,  as  I  verily  believe,  a  single  Epistle  of  Paul,  wbich 
might  not  be  rejected  ftom  the  canon  for  want  of  genuineness,  in  ease 
the  argaments  agsdnst  it  might  be  made  out  in  the  same  way  as  thej 
are  against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  will  take  for 
example  one  of  the  least  controverted  of  all  the  PauHne  epistles,  viz. 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my 
meaning,  I  must  crave  the  liberty  merely  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  ar- 
guments, which  might  be  brought  forward  against  the  genuineness  of 
this  undoubted  epistle. 

(a)  <  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  affair,  and  yet  matter  of  fact,  that 
there  are,  in  this  epistle  of  only  sixteen  chapters  (many  of  which  are 
short),  no  less  than  230  ana^  iBYOfUvUfL  e.  words  never  found  in  any 
other  of  Paul's  epistles.  How  was  it  possible  that  the  same  writer 
should  have  so  far  departed  from  the  usual  circle  of  his  diction,  within 
bounds  so  narrow  P — This  mode  of  argumentation  is  not  indeed  formal- 
ly brought  forward,  at  present,  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  but  it  is 
virtually  so,  when  appeal  is  made  to  so  many  words  found  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  not  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  Such  an  appeal  can  prove 
nothing ;  or  if  it  does,  it  proves  a  great  deal  too  much.  E.  g.  in  the 
brief  epistle  to  the  PhilipjMans  may  be  found  fifty-four  inct^  Xtyofuret ; 
in  Galatians,  fifty-seven ;  in  Ephesians  and  "Colossians,  one  hundred  and 
forty-three ;  in  1  Timothy,  eighty-one ;  in  2  Timothy,  sixty-three ;  in 
Titus,  sixty-four,  eta  (See  Note  in  Kolthoff,  p.  110).  And  so  it  must 
be  with  every  writer,  who  has  anything  to  say  which  he  has  not  said 
before.  Paul  and  John  fairly  belong,  in  my  apprehension,  to  this  dass 
of  writers.     But, 

(h)  I  have  been  through  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  seriatim, 
and  sought  out  all  the  words  and  phrases  and  thoughts  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  this  epistle  ;  and  such  a  list  of  them  have  I  found  and  made,  that 
one  could  at  first  scarcely  believe  the  result,  and  yet  believe  that  the 
epistle  belongs  to  Paul,  provided  the  mode  of  reasoning  in  question  be 
adopted.  I  will  not  repeat  here,  what  I  have  elsewhere  (Coram,  on 
Heb.  p.  219  seq.  edit.  2)  submitted  to  public  view.  But  there  is  not  a 
chapter,  in  which  one  cannot  find  either  words  or  phrases  nowhere  else 
employed  by  Paul,  or  else  phraseology  which  expresses  an  idea  that  he 
has  signified  in  a  different  way  in  his  other  writings.  Such  words  and 
phrases  not  only  amount  to  some  scores,  but  to  several  hundreds.  There 
is  scarcely  a  case  of  phraseology  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  appealed 
to  in  order  to  disprove  its  apostolic  origin,  the  like  of  which  is  not  re- 
peatedly to  be  found  in  the  epistle  before  us.  If  the  reader  has  any 
doubt  of  this,  I  must  refer  him,  for  the  solution  of  his  doubt,  to  the  ex- 
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hibition  of  words  and  phrases  which  is  made  in  the  work  aboye  referred 
to.  Indeed  the  instances  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  repeat  them  here.  At  all  events,  the  facts  just  stated  cannot  be  call- 
ed in  question  by  any  one,  who  will  thoroughly  attend  to  and  examine 
the  subject.     Then, 

(c)  ^  On  the  score  of  doctrine^  there  is  still  more  objection  to  be  made 
to  the  Paidine  origin  of  this  epistle.  First  the  absence  of  favourite 
Pauline  subjects  of  discussion  is  striking.  What  is  there  here  of  the 
great  question  about  justification  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  law  ? 
What  respecting  the  vanity  and  folly  and  presumption  of  Judaizing 
teachers  ?  What  of  the  worthlessness  of  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies  ? 
What  of  the  equal  rights  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Giospel- Church  ? 
Then,  secondly,  we  find  the  discussion  of  many  topics  here,  which  are 
not  elsewhere  touched  upon.  The  subject  of  spiritual  gifts,  although 
elsewhere  adverted  to,  is  nowhere  placed  in  such  a  light  as  here.  Then 
comes  the  marriage  relation,  which  must  have  presented  the  like  quea- 
tions  in  other  churches,  but  of  which  Paul  says  nothing  like  what  ia 
said  in  this  epistle.  Where  has  this  apostle  given  such  minute  direc- 
tions about  the  dress,  demeanor,  and  rights  of  women,  as  are  in  the  first 
to  the  Corinthians  ?  Where  has  he  discoursed,  in  the  like  way,  upon  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  on  the  support  of  preachers ;  and  on  the  comparative 
influence  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  ?  Where  has  he  said  anything  about 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  as  he  has  dis- 
cussed this  subject  in  1  Cor.  xv.  ?  Where  else  has  he  intimated  any- 
thing about  being  baptized  for  the  dead  f  1  Cor.  15:  29.  Above  all, 
where  has  he  or  any  other  sacred  writer,  said  anything  about  the  iubfee^ 
turn  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  at  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  like 
to  that  which  is  said  in  1  Cor.  15:  24 — 28  ?  Where  lias  either  Paul,  or 
any  other  sacred  writer,  elsewhere  taught  that  the  satnis  will  judge  the 
worlds  and  mU  judge  angels,  as  is  taught  in  1  Cor.  6:  1 — 3  ?  Where,  in 
Paol's  epistles,  is  a  first  and  second  resurrection  taught ;  as  it  seems 
plainly  to  be  in  1  Cor.  15:  23,  24  ?*  (Comp.  inoQifi ,  .  .  imua  . .  .  diOj 
as  noting 'distinct  and  successive  events  in  their  order;  and  see  De 
Wette's  Comm.  in  loc). 

Such  is  the  array  of  objections  which  lie  upon  the  face  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  And  this  list  might  easily  be  swelled  out  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  if  a  doubter  in  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle 
should  feel  so  disposed  toward  it,  as  Corrodi,  Oeder,  Semler,  and  many 
others,  have  done  toward  the  Apocalypse.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
get  up  such  questions,  and  bring  forward  such  difficulties.  Every  an- 
cient or  ooodem  writing  b  exposed  to  them.  And  if,  in  themselves, 
they  were  sufficient  to  determine  the  question  of  genuineness,  we  should 
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have  but  few  genuine  writings  in  all  antiquity,  among  aotbors  who  have 
written  much  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

It  is  not  my  impression,  that  a  man  of  so  much  candour  as  Liicke 
seems  to  possess,  means  to  write  in  such  a  spirit  as  Corrodi  and  Sem- 
ler.  But  having  taken  his  position  \iith  so  full  assurance  (see  p.  285), 
he  cannot  but  feel  an  interest  to  press  into  his  service  all  that  can  well 
be  employed  in  such  a  way.  For  example ;  when  he  comes  (p.  369 
fieq«Jt  to  review  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  are 
adleged  to  be  like  others  in  John,  he  lays  hold  of  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  construction  in  the  context  in  order  to  make  out  a  difTer- 
ence,  even  m  cases  where  this  construction  was  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  enunciation.  The  same  process  applied  to  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  would  make  an  enormous  list  of  discrepancies  from  Paul 
elsewhere.  In  fact  it  is  my  full  persuasion,  after  having  gone  through 
such  a  minute  and  laborious  process  of  comparison,  that  the  intemtd  evi- 
dence against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  to  the  Corinthians  is  decidedly 
greater,  whether  we  refer  to  diction  and  phraseology  or  to  doctrine,  than 
the  like  evidence  in  the  Apocalypse  is,  against  its  apostohc  origin.  Any 
man  who  holds  these  two  writings  in  the  balance,  if  he  decides  against 
either  on  the  ground  of  internal  evidence,  must  decide  against  both. 

Yet  Li'icke,  Ewuld,  Schott,  De  Wette,  Credner,  and  others,  all  assign 
the  first  £p.  to  Corinthians  to  Paul.  Why  ?  Because  of  the  external 
evidence,  and  because  tliere  are  many  resemblances,  after  all,  to  the  style 
and  sentiments  of  Paul,  scattered  throughout  the  epistle.  They  are 
satisfied  that  Paul,  in  treating  of  subjects  diverse  from  those  which  are 
discussed  in  his  other  epistles,  must  have  had  occasion  for  different 
words  and  different  modes  of  expression.  They  allow  this  liberty.  If 
now  tlioy  do  this,  and  if  they  justly  allow  it ;  and  allow  it  in  respect  to 
a  mere  prosatc  epistle,  called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  church  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  thus  resembUng  in  its  occasion  the  other  epis- 
tles of  Paul ;  how  can  they  refuse  to  prophetic  poetry^  modelled  closely 
after  that  of  the  Hebrews,  the  like  liberty  of  discrepancy  from  other 
prosaic  compositions,  as  to  diction  and  phraseology,  and  as  to  the  circle  of 
ideas  and  subjects  introduced  to  the  reader's  consideration  ?  A  fortiori 
such  a  liberty  of  differing  from  prosaic  composition  must  be  conceded  to 
the  writer  of  such  a  book.  I  would  ask  for  no  more  than  any  man, 
who  has  well  studied  the  subject  in  regard  to  the  first  £p.  to  Corinthians, 
will  feel  bound  to  concede,  in  order  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of 
tliat  epistle. 

We  may  safely  and  readily  admit,  that  there  are  some,  or  (if  it  be 
insisted  on)  many  discrepancies  of  diction  and  phraseology,  and  differ- 
ences as  to  doctrines  developed,  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  two 
books  of  John.    Yet  how  all  this  is  to  prove  that  John  did  not  write 
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the  Apocalypse,  I  do  not  see.  Is  it  so,  that  Luke  did  not  write  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  because  there  are  so  many  words  and  phrases  in 
it,  which  are  not  in  his  Grospel  ?  And  specially,  because  in  Acts  the 
development  of  doctrines,  both  in  respect  to  manner  and  matter,  differs 
so  much  fropi  that  in  the  Grospcl  ?  Such  reasoning,  then,  proves  too 
much.  It  leaves  us  no  safe  harbour  or  place  in  wliich  we  may  anchor 
our  ship.  We  must  put  out  to  sea,  and  be  contented  to  be  forever  toss- 
ing there,  without  coming  to  anchoring  ground  or  to  a  harbour. 

But  I  shall  be  asked :  '  Whether  there  is  not  such  a  thing,  after  all, 
as  discrepancy  of  diction  and  style,  which  is  so  great  as  to  be  decisive 
against  sameness  of  authorship?'  Undoubtedly  there  is.  And  yet, 
there  are  many  cases  of  this  nature,  where  a  cautious  man  will  be  slow 
to  decide  on  such  a  ground.  Who  does  not  know,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  the  contradictory  and  confident  judgments  that  have  been  pro- 
claimed respecting  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ;  the  prologue  and  epi- 
logue of  Job  and  the  speeches  of  Elihu ;  nuuiy  of  the  Psalms ;  almost 
one  half  of  Isaiah ;  the  larger  portion  of  Zechariah ;  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  Matthew;  the  21st  chapter  of  John;  the  epistle  to -the  Ephe- 
sians ;  the  pastoral  epistles  of  Paul :  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
maqy  other  parts  of  die  sacred  books  ?  Did  not  Wolf  persuade  half  of 
Europe,  a  few  years  since,  that  many  parts  of  the  Iliad  were  spurious, 
and  came  from  hands  much  later  than  iIomer*s  ?  There  is  no  end .  of 
this,  and  the  like.  Any  author  d  talent,  who  has  any  variety  in  his 
thoughts,  diction,  and  phraseology,  always  exposes  himself  to  a  charge 
of  the  like  kind.  And  there  are  charges  enough  before  the  world,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  should  teach  us  great  caution  and  wariness  in 
respect  to  deciding  upon  such  grounds.  It  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  an  easy 
thing  to  determine  how  much  a  writer  may  differ  from  his  former  self, 
when  he  takes  up  a  new  theme,  and  is  himself  placed  in  circumstances 
that  are  altogether  peculiar.  Writers  of  some  eminence  in  criticism 
could  be  easily  named,  who  have  distinguished,  for  example,  the  first 
chapter  of  Isaiah  into  three  different  compositions,  and  seem  even  to 
doubt  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  author.  And  so  of 
many  other  compositions  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  Vo- 
gel,  for  example,  assigns  different  portions  of  the  Apocalypse  to  differ- 
ent authors.  In  particular,  he  finds  such  a  diversity  from  the  rest  of  the 
book  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  that  he  cannot  imagine  they 
came  from  the  same  hand  as  the  remainder  of  the  Apocalypse.  Bleek 
assigns  chap,  xii — xxi.  to  a  period  different  from  that  of  the  preceding 
part  of  the  book.  But  Schott  and  Ewald  and  Liicke  all  regard  such 
views  as  destitute  of  any  probabihty.  How  now  can  the  subjective 
feelings  and  taste  of  different  men  constitute  a  standard  on  which  we 
can  rely?    It  does  not  follow,  indeed)  that  there  is  no  true  taste,  because 
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there  is  so  often  a  false  one ;  no  true  judgment  and  cridcum,  because 
baste  and  rashness  so  often  usnrp  their  place.  But  it  does  follow,  that, 
taught  by  examples  of  this  kind  almost  without  number,  we  should  pro- 
ceed slowl J  and  moderately  and  cautiously  in  such  matters ;  specially 
when  we  are  in  opposition  to  all  historical  and  traditionary  eridence. 
Who  does  not  know,  that  the  book  of  Ecclcsiastes,  for  example,  has  not 
only  been  assigned  to  some  author  much  later  than  Solomon,  but  that 
it  has  been  set  down  by  many  deep  into  Rabbinic  times,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  its  ChaldefhRabbinic  style.  Yet  Tery  recently  Herzfeld  has 
shown,  that  only  some  half  a  dozen  words  in  it  have  any  daim  to  be  so 
ranked ;  and  even  some  of  these  have  a  doubtful  claim  of  this  nature. 
That  Solomon  wrote  it,  is  not  indeed  probable,  on  many  grounds.  Tet 
the  diction  and  phraseology  are  much  less  decisive  of  this,  than  has 
been  supposed  by  many  for  these  some  sixty  or  seventy  years.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  first  impressions  on  such  subjects  are  not  to  be 
much  relied  upon.  It  needs  a  wide  acquaintance  with  diction  and 
phraseology,  with  the  circle  of  common  language  and  what  is  peculiar 
to  tins  or  that  author,  to  decide  with  any  just  claim  to  credence  and  re- 
spect Many  and  many  a  judgment  of  this  kind  is  passed,  without  the 
patient  and  careful  and  protracted  examination  which  is  requisite.  How 
can  we  trust  to  such  decisions  ? 

I  allow  with  all  readiness,  that  no  one  can  read  through  the  Gospel 
and  Epistle  of  John  continuously,  and  then  read  the  Apocalypse,  with- 
out a  distinct  and  somewhat  strong  feeling  of  discrepance  between  the 
manner  of  these  books.  The  Apocalypse  introduces  him  into  a  world 
entirely  new.  Vision  and  symbol  and  trope  and  supernatural  agents 
are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  little  else  besides  them  can  be  found. 
This  difference  of  jwsition,  and  of  theme,  and  of  object,  is  not  at  first 
fully  appreciated.  We  refer  the  striking  discrepancy  rather  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  writer  himself  than  to  his  theme.  By  degrees,  however,  we 
may  begin  to  bring  this  into  the  account.  We  perceive  the  Hebrew 
idiom  everywhere — the  close  following  in  the  steps  of  Daniel,  and  Exe- 
kiel,  and  Zechariah.  We  begin,  at  least  we  should  begin,  to  make  all 
due  allowance  for  this.  Finally  we  come  to  passages  and  expressions 
which  will,  here  and  there,  compare  well  with  John*s  Gospel  or  Epistle. 
We  even  find  some  very  striking  resemblances,  such  as  the  f4a(nv(}l€c, 
the  ttfcvotf,  and  others.  We  find  that  the  discrepancies,  on  further  ex- 
amination, have  been  greatly  magnified  ;  that  they  have  been  pushed  to 
an  excess,  which,  if  we  might  argue  in  the  same  way,  would  destroy  the 
evidence  of  genuineness  as  to  any  one  of  Paul's  epistles.  We  find  the 
writer  cooped  up,  by  such  rules  of  criticism,  into  bounds  so  narrow,  that 
differences  in  the  modes  of  expression  or  diction,  in  relation  to  the  same 
subjects)  are  not  allowed  him.    He  is  constrained  to  tread  the  same 
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ronncls — to  grind  in  the  same  mill  the  same  grain,  and  always  to  produce 
the  same  identical  quality  of  flour.  Such  is  the  result  of  arguing  con- 
fidently in  the  way  that  many  have  lately  done,  from  internal  evidence 
of  diction  and  of  style,  against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse. 

And  now,  once  more :   What  says  critical  conscience  and  judgment  f 

I  cannot  speak  for  others.  Mine  says,  that  the  arguments  from  sim- 
ilitude of  diction,  phraseology,  and  thought,  in  the  Apocalypse,  all  due 
allowances  being  made  for  the  very  different  nature  of  the  composition, 
go  as  far,  or  nearly  as  far,  toward  rendering  sameness  of  authorship  pro- 
bable, as  the  arguments  of  the  like  nature  from  the  discrepancies  go  to 
show  a  diversity  of  authorship.  I  do  not  say  that  the  latter  are  not 
more  numerous,  if  we  take  them  as  they  have  been  adduced  and  relied 
upon.  But  have  we  not  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  examina- 
tion, how  many  of  Uiem  are  without  any  solid  basis  ?  I  repeat  it,  that 
no  epistle  of  Paul  can  stand  such  a  process.  Why  then  should  we  rely 
upon  it  with  so  much  confidence  here  ? 

But  allowing  that  there  is  an  apparent  balance  in  favour  of  diversity 
of  authorship,  so  far  as  diction  and  style  are  concerned  ;  is  it  not,  at  all 
events,  a  small  balance  ?  Is  not  the  simplicity  of  the  construction  of 
sentences  throughout  the  Gospel,  Epistle,  and  Apocalypi^e,  a  striking 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  probability  of  the  same  authorship  ?  It  will 
not  be  seriously  contended,  that  all  the  great  features  of  Christian  doc- 
trine are  not  the  same  in  both  books.  Nor  will  the  possibility,  that 
John  may  have  been  evangelist,  a  writer  of  epistles,  and  a  prophet  or 
poet,  be  called  in  question  by  reasonable  men.  The  particular  affection 
which  Jesus  manifested  toward  him,  is  evidence  that  he  possessed  strik- 
ing qualities ;  and  he  may^  therefore,  have  been  called  to  act  in  different 
and  important  offices. 

In  a  word ;  I  deem  the  internal  evidence,  on  which  so  much  reliance 
is  placed,  as  of  quite  too  dubious  a  nature  to  be  entitled  to  full  confi- 
dence. Considered  in  and  by  itself,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
historical  testimony,  I  should  regard  it  as  undecisive ;  although  my  mind 
might  be  perplexed  by  it  But  when  we  take  into  the  account,  what  is 
really  matter  of  fact,  that  in  all  antiquity  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  re- 
liable historical  testimony  against  tfiie  Johannean  origin  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  how  are  we  to  set  aside  all  this,  the  best  and  surest  kind  of  evi- 
dence, and  decide  against  the  apostolic  origin  merely  on  the  ground  of 
a  supposed  balance  in  favour  of  such  a  decision,  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  diction  and  phraseology  and  course  of  thought  ?  I  cannot  so 
decide,  without  giving  up  the  Pauluie  origin  of  1  £p.  to  the  Corinthians. 
There  is  a  number  of  books  in  the  New  Testament  canon,  which  have 
less  decisive  evidence  in  their  favour  than  the  Apocalypse.  There  are 
few  indeed  that  have  more  or  even  as  much  htstorieal  evidence.    Let 
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OS  be  eonsBteiit  We  mut  either  aoeede  to  llie  epoetolic  erigin  of  tbe 
Apoealypee,  or  Bhow  good  reaion  whj  we  do  not  The  aUeged  diacr^ 
penoiet  of  stjle^  ete-y  do  not*  en  the  wholes  seem  to  me  to  amoaol  to 
•acharaMon, 

Wiih  off  Ae  mdimo$  that  %$  hjbrenmjrom  k$Moi^  and  all  from  die- 
tio9if  UffUy  and  eomrn  of  tke/Hgfdj  I  fad  con^pdhd  to  Mmt,  AtHt  thb 
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We  ha?e  leen  Ihaft  the  Alogi,  in  the  aeooad  centorji  mud  probeMj 
Cbiiw,  attribated  the  ApocaljiMe  to  Oerinthiu.  Bat  to  my  nothing  of 
the  religiouf  viewi  of  Cerinthasy  ao  entirely  at  varianoe  with  modi  that  ii 
in  the  Apooalypfe,  there  is  not  the  remotest  probabilitj  that  the  dmrches 
of  Asia,  omittiag  the  mention  of  others,  would  have  reomved  a  book  finom 
CerinUms,  and  consented  to  regard  it  as  the  wotIl  of  John  the.  apostle* 
One  naj  say  what  he  pleases  aboot  the  number  of  apocryphal  books 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  chnrch,  and  the  fiM»lity  with  which  a  km  of 
them  found  admission  to  some  of  the  chnrshes,  yet  the  state  of  the  New 
Testament  canon  shows,  that  reasoning  fbmidedon  sach  allegations  can* 
not  have  much  force  in  the  case  before  us.  When  is  the  book  in  the 
New  Testamait,  that  was  not  deemed  apoMiealj  either  direcdy  or  indi- 
rectly ?  By  indirect  apostolical  books,  I  mean  such  books  as  those  of 
Mark  and  Luke.  The  authors  of  these  were  apoeUdieal  mem  ;  and  so 
the  ancients  named  thenh  Yet  totally  improbable  as  the  allegation  is, 
that  Cerinthos  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  in  recent  times  we  find  an  Oeder, 
a  Semler,  a  Stroth,  a  Merkel,  a  Corrodi,  and  others,  admitting  and  de-> 
fending  it  But  this  mode  of  criticism  has  now  gone  by,  and  no  further 
efibrt  is  needed  in  order  to  refute  it  See  pp.  836  seq,  and  839  seq. 
aboye,  respecting  the  Alogi  and  Cuius. 

Others,  in  recent  times,  because  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  in 
many  of  the  Mss.,  named  QeiXtyfog  in  the  inscription  to  the  book,  have 
made  the  supposition,  that  the  John  who  wrote  the  book,  was  some  per- 
son otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  who,  by  his  title,  is  distinguished  frmn 
John  the  apostle.  But  this  title  is  of  suspicions  authority,  and  at  all 
events  mginated  in  ih^  church  long  after  the  Apocalypse  was  written ; 
and  when  applied  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  was  meant  merely 
to  designate  John  as  proposing  and  vindicating  the  doctrine  of  the  Qeig 
Xiyog.  Ballenstedt,  the  author  of  the  snf^Kwition  before  us,  never  made, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  any  converts  of  eminence  to  his  opinion. 

Others,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  assigned  the  Apocalypse 
to  John  the  presbyter  at  Ephesus ;  who  is  mentioned  by  Papias,  as  one 
fimn  whom  he  obtained  material  for  his  Exegesis.    Dionysios  of  Alex- 
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andria  conjectared  that  this  John  might  have  written  the  Apocalypse, 
but  he  did  not  affirm  it  Eudebius,  in  his  perplexity  about  the  author 
of  the  book,  suggests  the  same  idea ;  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Paulus,  Cred- 
ner  and  others,  have  leaned  the  same  way.  (See  in  Cred.  Einloit.  p. 
733).  But  this  has  already  been  amply  discussed  in  §  17  ;  and  no  re- 
petition of  such  a  discussion  is  here  needed.  The  more  I  reflect  on  this 
opinion,  the  more  improbable  and  uncertain  it  seems  to  be.  Lticke  and 
Schott  have  not  ventured  to  adopt  it 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  inquire,  what  these  last  named  and 
more  sober  men,  as  well  as  much  better  informed  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Apocalypse,  have  thought  and  said  in  respect  to  the  atUhorship  of 
the  book.  Schott  (p.  484  Isag.)  has  given  us  his  view  in  a  few  words. 
In  substance  it  is  as  follows :  '  John,  while  at  Patmoss  had  visions  of 
such  a  nature  as  the  Apocalypse  relates.  These  he  afterwards  wrote 
down,  far  his  aum  use,  m  the  Aramaean-Hebrew  of  the  times.  Some 
one  of  the  disciples  and  friends  of  John,  being  permitted  to  read  this  re- 
cord, translated  it  into  Greek,  making  such  additions  to  it,  and  such  ar- 
rangements of  its  contents,  as  gave  the  book  its  present  artificial  shape. 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  editor  expanded  many  of  the  thoughts  and 
deecriptions,  so  as  to  please  his  own  judgment  or  fancy.  The  book  thus 
constituted,  was  substantially  John's ;  but  the  ybrm  and  manner  and  dio 
turn  often  differed  (rom  those  of  John,  as  exhibited  in  his  Greek  works. 
In  this  way  we  may  account  both  for  the  discrepancies  between  the 
Apocalypse  and  J<^,  and  also  for  the  similitudes.  The  latter  are  tru- 
ly Johannean ;  and  the  former  owe  their  peculiarities  to  the  Greek  edi- 
tor of  the  work.' 

Thus  Schott,  with  all  the  gravity  becoming  the  occasion.  And  now 
the  proof  f  Not  a  trace  of  such  an  opinion  can  be  found  on  record. 
No  ancient  critic  ever  dreamed  of  such  an  origin  of  the  book.  Not  a 
hint  can  be  found  that  the  Apocalypse  ever  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
The  internal  evidence  is  strongly  against  it  The  whole  then  is  mere 
conjecture.     Can  this  guide  us  in  a  matter  like  the  present  ? 

*  But,'  says  Schott, '  the  internal  evidence  is  so  against  John  the  evan- 
gelist as  author,  that  almost  any  supposition  is  as  probable  as  this ;  and 
the  one  in  question  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  while  it  seemingly  reconciles 
all  the  discrepancies  Uiat  now  exist  Why  is  not  a  supposition,  which 
brings  about  harmony  among  so  many  discords,  altogether  probable  and 
worthy  of  reception  ?' 

My  answer  would  be,  that  it  reconciles  only  a  small  part  of  the  dis- 
cords. How  does  it  reconcile  the  historic  testimony  in  favour  of  the  apos- 
tle John,  which  is  so  uniform  during  the  first  three  centuries,  and  which 
must  be  more  worthy  of  reliance  than  any  other,  although  the  possibility 
of  mistake  be  admitted  ?    And  the  cfiseord!H-«re  not  a  great  proportion 
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of  them  dq>endent  merely  on  the  mode  of  reasoning  from  diction  and 
style  ?  And  has  not  this  mode  plainly  admitted  and  adopted  much  that 
is  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory  ?  How  then  can  we  receive  and  ad- 
mit a  most  important  conclusion  in  criticism,  without  other  evidence  than 
that  which  rests  on  such  a  basis  ?  More  might  easily  be  said  ;  but  I  re- 
serve it  for  the  sequel,  in  which  Liicke*8  similar  hypothesis  will  come 
before  us  for  examination. 

LiJcke  presents  the  subject  in  a  manner  circumstantially  different 
lie  does  not  suppose  John  to  have  committed  anything  of  his  visions 
to  writing.  But '  John  related  them,  on  his  return  from  Patmos,  to  some 
of  the  Asiatic  churches ;  as  Paul  told  of  his  to  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor. 
zi.  Some  intelligent  friend  and  disciple  of  John  reduced  this  narration 
to  writing,  preserving  in  many  cases  the  Johannean  style  and  manner, 
and  in  other  cases  employing  his  own.  Hence  the  diversity  and  resem- 
blances.    Both  are  accounted  for  on  such  a  ground.' 

Candidly  he  says,  at  the  close  of  his  exposition :  '^  To  be  sure  this  is 
only  a  hypothesis,  for  the  support  of  which  all  traces  of  historical  tes- 
timony are  wanting;"  p.  391.  But  he  goes  on  to  say  in  its  defence, 
that  it  reconciles  all  the  contradictory  phenomena  of  the  book.  Then, 
in  the  next  place,  we  have  other  apocryphal  works  of  the  early  times, 
which  were  composed  in  a  like  way,  i.  e.  by  prefixing  apostolic  names 
to  them.  He  suggests  that  no  one  has  yet  shown,  that  the  book  of  Dan- 
iel and  2  Peter  do  not  belong  to  the  same  category.  He  tells  us,  that 
the  early  Christians  thought  much  more  of  the  $uhject^matUr  of  a  book, 
than  they  did  about  the  author.  The  Apocalypse  appeared  to  be  from 
an  authentic  source ;  it  addressed  itself  originally  to  the  exigencies  of 
tlie  times ;  and  it  came  into  favoiu'  in  these  circumstances,  without  any 
definite  critical  inquiries. 

But  why  then  —  if  books  were  so  easily  admitted  into  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament  —  why  were  not  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the  fourth  of  Ezra,  the  Epistle  of  Clem- 
ent of  Rome,  and  other  early  books  of  a  similar  kind,  admitted  into  the 
Canon  ?  If  the  answer  be,  that  some  did  admit  them,  yet  the  reply  is 
at  hand.  By  the  great  mass  of  Christians  in  the  church  catholic,  they 
were  not  admitted.  They  were  sometimes  read  for  edification  ;  but  not 
as  proper  Scripture.  The  New  Testament,  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
speaks  for  itself.  It  speaks  not  less  by  its  narrow  limits  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  authors,  than  it  does  by  the  matter  which  it  contains.  WTiere  are 
the  conceits,  the  superstitions,  Xh^  silly  narrations,  the  puerilities  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  ?  The  difference 
between  the  two  classes  is  exceedingly  great.  It  has  often  seemed  to 
me,  wliilc  reading  the  ai)Ocryphal  books,  that  they  bear  on  their  very 
face  the  stamp  of  condemnation.    I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  effect- 
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vol  way  of  convincing  one*8  self  of  the  marked  superiority  of  the  New 
Testament,  than  to  read  and  diligently  compare  with  it  the  early  apoc- 
ryphal books.  What  was  it,  now,  tliat  occasioned  a  difference  so  strik- 
ing ?  And  how  came  the  churches  to  fix  upon  the  canonical  books,  and 
to  dismiss  the  others  from  all  competition  with  them  ?  I  can  perceive 
ooly  one  way  of  answering  these  questions.  Tertullian  and  Irenaeus 
have  indeed  so  often  answej^d  them,  and  brought  out  to  view  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  early  church  as  to  canonical  books,  that  any  other  answer 
is  unnecessary. 

But  there  are  other  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  admitting  Liicke's  hypo- 
thesis ;  difficulties  to  which  he  has  indeed  adverted  (p.  393  seq.),  but 
which  he  has  not  satisfactorily  removed.  We  have  seen  that  the  Apoc- 
alypse must  in  all  probability  have  been  composed  about  A.  D.  G8,  i.  e. 
tome  thirty  years  before  the  death  of  the  apostle  John.  We  know,  also, 
tiiat  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  were 
within  the  circle  of  John*8  evangelical  labours.  We  can  have  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  first  published  and  read  by  the 
diurches  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  epistles  and  book  itself  pur- 
port to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  John  in  banishment  at  Patmos — ^from  a 
John  who  had  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  churches  addressed  by 
him.  It  18  impossible  that  the  alleged  writer  of  the  book  should  not 
have  been  well  known  to  the  Asiatic  churches  of  that  time.  If  the 
Apocai3rp6e  was  published  among  them  either  before  or  after  the  return 
from  exile  in  Patmos,  in  either  case,  when  John  had  returned  and  re- 
•wned  his  usual  active  labours  among  these  same  churches,  could  any* 
thing  have  been  easier  than  for  them  to  inquire  and  ascertain,  whether 
the  book  addressed  and  coomiended  to  them  was  really  apostolic  or  not  ? 
It  was  instinctive  to  make  such  inquiries.  The  churches  were  solemnly 
addressed^  warned,  reproved,  and  commanded ;  the  book  was  commend- 
ed to  their  perusal,  by  the  promise  of  blessings  to  the  diligent  and  care- 
ful reader,  and  the  threat  of  curses  to  the  negligent  one,  and  to  every 
one  who  should  venture  to  tamper  with  its  contents.  How  could  the 
churches  do  less  than  inquire,  whether  there  was  any  good  foundation 
for  all  this,  and  what  their  obligations  in  reality  were  in  respect  to  the 
bode?  Inquiry  in  this  case  must  terminate  in  certain  knowledge. 
There  was  no  room  for  conjectural  opinion. 

Have  we  then  one  word,  from  any  of  these  churches,  of  doubt  re- 
specting the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  Not  one.  Papias, 
near  the  dose  of  the  first  century,  had  plainly  read  the  book,  and  made 
it  the  basis  of  his  millennial  opinions.  Andreas  and  Arethas  assure  us, 
diat  Papias  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  John  ;  and  the  very  use  he  made 
of  it  serves  to  confirm  this.  Papias  was  indeed  a  great  lover  of  aneo- 
4olO|  and  had  a  taste  for  the  nuurvellous.    But  the  extracts  which  £u- 
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sebius  has  given  us  from  his  'E^riyi^iFeug  show,  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
pains  necessary  to  distinguish  true  from  false  reports.  £usebius  hira- 
self,  althousfh  he  avers  that  Papias  is  CfuxQOS  tof  pwv  as  to  his  millen- 
nial credulity,  calls  him  "  PwOywukaTO^  and  well  skilled  in  the  Scriptures." 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  who  was  with* 
m  the  circle  of  John's  supervision,  had  a  different  opinion  aboat  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  from  that  of  the  chmt^es  addressed.  Such 
a  supposition  would  be  utterly  improbable.  In  a  word ;  the  churches 
addressed  in  the  manner  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  having  opportunity  to 
know  by  what  authority,  must  have  inquired  and  known  who  it  was 
that  addressed  them.  Report  —  tradition  —  from  them  downwards 
tlux)ugh  all  the  early  ages,  has  assigned  the  Apocalypse  to  the  apostle 
John. 

Then,  if  wo  even  put  this  construction  aside,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  it,  that  any  man  within  the  drcle  of  John's  othcial  duties,  should 
venture  to  assume  his  name  and  use  his  authority  ?     If  the  book  was 
honestly  written  by  another  John,  why  has  he  not  told  us  who  he  was, 
so  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  great  apostle  ?     If  another  John  were 
the  author,  how  could  such  a  tradition  spring  up  among  the  very  church- 
es addressed,  and  be  perpetuated,  that  John  the  evangehst  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  ?    If  he  did  not — how  could  any  other  man  be  rash  enough 
to  suppose  that  he  could  escape  detection  ?     If  John  the  apostle  neither 
wrote  the  book,  nor  procured  another  to  write  it,  could  any  other  per- 
son bchcve  tliat  he  himself  hod  authority  sufficient  among  the  Asiatic 
churches,  to  induce  them  to  receive  the  book  as  authoritative,  while  it 
was  known  to  bo  factitious  ?    And  then  as  to  the  apostle  John— could 
it  be  that  he  would  suffer  an  imposition  of  this  kind  to  be  practised  upon 
the  churches  under  his  care,  when  it  was  in  his  power  at  any  moment 
to  expose  it  ?     If  we  say,  as  some  have  done :  '  The  leading  thoughts 
and  visions  were  substantially  his,  because  he  had  entertained  them ; 
and  what  was  superadded  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  views  and  feel- 
ings, and  so  he  let  it  pass  in  silence ;'  this  argument  is  spoiled  by  the 
question :  Is  this  the   way  of  openness  and  sincerity  and  integrity  ? 
Why  should  John  encourage  others  to  act  a  concealed  and  borrowed 
part,  in  so  important  a  matter  ?    Why  did  not  John,  if  he  meant  to  pub* 
lish  by  another  hand,  liimself  superintend  the  performance,  and  thus 
sanction  the  whole  ?     How  could  it  be  expected  that  a  fictitious  book, 
of  such  high  claims,  and  whose  contents  were  professedly  so  important^ 
would  gain  currency  in  a  region  where  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  learn  its 
genetic  history  ?    I  do  not  say  that  such  things  as  Liicke  supposes  to 
have  taken  place,  were  impossible ;  but  how  can  I  say  less,  than  that 
they  are  altogether  improbable  f 

Liicke  has  suggest^  that  if  it  coaki  onlj  be  shown  that  the  Apoc»* 
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lypsc  was  written  aft^  the  death  <^  John,  then  the  whole  hypothesis 
which  he  has  proposed  could  be  easily  maintained.  In  this  way  he 
thinks  that  John  xxi.  was  added,  after  the  death  of  the  Evangelist 
But  we  need  not  discuss  this ;  for  Lucke  has  no  doubt  that  the  Ajwca- 
lypsc  was  written  hefore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  So,  if  the  Apoca- 
iyi)se  came  from  another  hand  than  that  of  the  apostle,  it  must  have 
been  some  thirty  years  before  his  death,  during  which  period  all  the 
churches  of  that  region  might  at  any  time  know  who  wrote  the  book, 
and  to  what  authority  it  was  entitled.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  the  holy  earnestness  and  sincerity  everywhere  developed  in 
the  book,  are  real  and  not  assumed.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  fictitious 
writer  of  that  day,  who  could  preserve  such  a  tone  and  manner  through- 
out. Nor  can  I  imagine  how  the  dishonesty  of  employing  the  apostle's 
credit  to  sanction  and  render  current  his  work,  could  have  been  ap- 
proved by  John,  or  passed  by  in  silence.  The  whole  matter  is  attend- 
ed with  too  many  improbabilides  to  have  claim  on  our  confidence.  The 
problem  —  if  it  even  be  such  —  that  John  the  apostle  wrote  the  Apoca- 
l3rpse,  with  all  its  difficulties  about  diction  and  phraseology,  is  quite 
easy  and  simple  to  my  mind,  in  comparison  with  such  a  problem  as  that 
of  Schott  and  Liidse. 
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Grotius,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  a  series  of  visions,  written  successively,  and  at  periods 
somewhat  distant  from  each  other.  He  grounds  this  opinion  on  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  we  have,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  period  of  John's  exile, 
viz.,  under  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domitian ;  and  also  the  different  places 
at  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  written,  viz.,  Patmos  and  Ephesus. 
He  assumes  the  equal  credibility  of  these  accounts,  and  supposes,  in 
order  to  reconcile  all  difficulties,  that  all  of  them  are  true,  and  that  John, 
at  diff*erent  times  in  exile,  may  have  written  some  portions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse at  each  time,  or  soon  after ;  and  that  some  of  it  may  have  been 
written  at  Patmos,  and  some  at  Ephesus.  All  this  seems  to  him  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  internal  divisions  of  the  Apocalypse,  e.  g.  1:  9.  4;  1. 
14:  1,  etc  The  first  eleven  chapters,  he  thinks,  must  have  been  writr 
ten  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Hie  last  part,  specially  from 
chap.  XV.  onward,  must  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and 
Titus,  and  Domitian.  To  make  out  this,  he  begins  the  list  of  the  seven 
kings,  mentioned  in  Rev.  17:  10,  with  Claudius,  because  this,  according 
,  to  Epiphanius,  is  the  first  date  of  John's  exile.  He  divides  the  whole 
book  into  some  ten  different  compositions. 

That  the  Apocalypse  was  all  written  in  oneday,orat  a  sin^e sitting 
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AOonewillnaaoDablj  Buppoie.  Bwt  that  the  book  is  m  mere  cofccdoH 
of  different  vuions^  written  at  periods  widAy  sepwmted  from  eadi  otheri 
tannot  well  be  credited  bj  any  one  who  examines  the  unity  of  its  phm^ 
and  the  matoal  correspondence  of  its  rei^>ectiTe  parts.  Above  aU,  if 
the  idea  of  irtckoimny  in  it  be  admitted,  (see  S  7  above),  the  hypothesis 
of  Grotiiis  is  entirely  inadmissiUe.  Hie  general  mmij^  of  the  book  la 
an  indispensal^e  ingredient 

Various  as  the  reports  of  antiquity  are  about  the  time  and  place  of 
writing  the  Apoealypsei  yet  no  ancient  writer  has  given  a  hint  that  the 
book  was  composed  at  differ^at  time&  And  as  to  the  book  itaetft  there 
are  indeed  many  transitiona  in  it,  in  turning  from  the  consideration  of 
one  object  to  another.  The  most  remarkable  is  at  the  ckne  of  chap.  zL 
Tet  the  book  gives  no  intimation  of  anything  more  than  a  mere  suo- 
eession  of  visions,  a  succession  being  necessary  to  the  distindness  of 
each ;  it  intimates  nothing  of  long  intervals  of  time  b^ween  them.  It 
b  enough  to  say,  that  the  nature  of  the  plan  reifnires  sequenej  or  sno- 
eeesioii  of  revelations;  but  there  Is  nothing  in  theboc^  which  m^^iiot 
have  been  written  as  well  in  A.  Dl  68,  and  within  a  short  period,  as 
afterwards.  Grotius*  manner  of  reckoning  the  Idngs  or  emperocs  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  and  indeed  unnaturaL  There  must  be  some  obvious 
starting  point  for  such  a  reckoning ;  and  what  so  obvious  as  that  of  the 
first  emperor?  The  hypothesis  of  Grotius  does  not,  indeed,  call  in 
question  the  tmtfy  of  ctuthorshtp,  but  only  the  unity  of  time  as  to  the 
composition,  and,  almost  of  course,  the  unity  of  general  design  in  the 
book.  Few,  however,  have  adopted  the  hypothesis  in  question ;  and 
in  the  present  state  of  criticism  in  respect  to  the  book,  still  fewer  will 
be  disposed  to  adopt  iu  There  is  nothing  in  the  Apocalypse  which 
urges  upon  us  the  belief  that  it  is  miscellaneous.  The  book  is  of  a 
fll^amp  so  uniform  throughout,  as  would  seem  to  forbid  the  admission  of 
such  a  view.  Compositions  of  different  periods,  and  on  different  occa- 
aions,  could  not  be  made  so  to  chime  together  as  do  those  of  the  Apocar 
lypse.     This  will  be  further  illustrated  in  the  sequeL 

VooEL,  in  his  YIL  Commentationes  Apocalypticae,  has  gone  be- 
yond Grotius.  He  not  only  supposes  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
at  different  pariods,  but  by  different  persons.  That  portion  of  the 
Apocalypse  included  in  1:  9 — 3:  22,  i.  e.  the  seven  ^isties,  he  thinks 
was  written  some  years  after  chap,  iv — ^zi,  and  probably  by  the  same 
band,  although  he  affirms  the  style  of  the  epistles  to  be  purer  Greek. 
John  the  apostie,  he  supposes,  may  have  written  these  parts  of  the  book, 
while  Rev.  1: 1 — 8  and  xii — ^xxii.  were  written  at  a  later  period  and  by 
another  person,  i.  e.  by  John  the  presbyter. 

All  these  suppositions  are  built  on  alleged  intervals  of  time  between 
the  writing  of  different  parts  of  the  book,  and  on  the  anwmiod  diiciep- 
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ftodes  of  style.    I  shall  merely  glance  at  some  of  the  leadmg  alle* 
gations. 

*  Chap,  iv — ^xi.  must  have  been  written  before  the  persecution  of  Ne- 
ro, for  no  allusion  is  made  in  it  to  heathen  persecutions.' — But  conced- 
ing this  last  assertion,  it  would  only  be  conceding  that  the  author,  who 
first  follows  out  the  Jewish  persecution  (iv — ^xi.),  and  then  the  heathen 
one  (xii — xix.),  has  not  intermingled  them.  Why  should  he  ?  Yet  if 
any  one  will  read  carefully  chaps,  vi.  vii,  he  will  find  more  than  one  im- 
plication, that  persecution  exists  out  of  Judea  as  well  as  in  it.  Vogel 
thinks  that  the  author  of  Rev.  iv — xi.  must  be  a  different  person  from 
the  author  of  xii — xxii,  because  the  former  gives  no  intimation  of  Christ's 
future  earthly  kingdom.  If  he  means  by  this,  a  visible  terrestrial  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth,  as  I  presume  he  does,  I  find  this  disclosed  as  little  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Apocalypse  as  in  the  first.  All  depends  on  Yo- 
gel's  exegesis.  But  apart  from  this;  why  should  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  mention  or  ailude  to  everything  in  the  first  part  of  his  book, 
which  he  has  brought  forward  in  the  last  part  ?  Will  any  one  demand, 
that  he  should  merely  repeat  in  the  second  part  wliat  he  has  said  in  the 
first?  But  more  than  all,  is  there  not  in  Rev.  11:  15  an  express  re- 
cognition of  Christ's  kingdom  and  reign  ?  Yea,  a  recognition  of  the 
same  kind  of  kingdom  and  reign  which  chap.  xx.  describes  ?  And  does 
not  chap.  5:  10  make  a  reference  to  the  same  kingdom— one  which  is 
not  to  be  mistaken  ?  And  does  not  Rev.  11:  17,  18,  exhibit  the  same 
sentiment  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  this  objection  of  Vo- 
gel. The  kingdom  to  be  set  up  is  so  evidently  the  same  throughout 
the  book,  that  this  very  circumstance  is  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  its  unity. 

When  Vogel,  in  order  to  carry  his  point,  suggests,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  style  between  chap,  iv — ^xi.  and  the  remainder  of  the 
book ;  that  the  former  exhibits  a  truly  poetical  spirit,  while  the  latter 
shows  great  indigence  and  even  poverty  of  thought ;  that  the  former  ex- 
hibits appropriate  order  and  congruity,  while  the  latter  brings  to  view 
much  that  is  inappropriate,  makes  useless  repetitions,  and  presents  ima- 
gery revolting  to  the  taste ;  it  is  quite  plain,  that  all  this  depends  on  his 
subjective  feelings  and  taste.  Where,  in  the  second  part  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, is  there  anything  that  approaches  so  near  the  incredible  and  the 
monstrous,  as  the  locusts  and  the  horsemen  in  chap.  ix.  of  the  first  part  ? 
As  to  the  rest,  it  seems  quite  plain  to  me,  that  there  is,  in  the  latter 
part,  an  advance  upon  the  variety  of  expression  and  imagery  in  the 
first  part.  Conformity  to  the  author's  general  plan  has,  indeed,  occasion- 
ed some  considerable  resemblance  between  the  description  of  the  events 
that  follow  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets  (viii.),  and  of  those  that  suc- 
ceed the  pouring  out  of  the  vials  (xvi)«    But  in  Bumy  other  respects 
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there  b  a  great  variety  of  representation;  see  xiy.  zvii.  xviii.  xix. 
Even  Vogel  himself  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  he  cannot  point  out  any 
striking  differences  between  the  style  of  the  two  main  parts  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. And  in  fact  one  may  well  say,  that  if  there  ever  was  evidence 
of  one  and  the  same  hand,  which  might  be  gathered  from  the  tone  and 
manner  of  different  parts  of  any  composition,  that  evidence  is  strikingly 
exhibited  here.  A  difference  of  objects  presented  to  the  mind,  and 
the  completion  of  a  regular  plan,  must  of  course  bring  new  and  varying 
subjects  before  the  writer's  mind ;  and  this  seems  to  be  all  on  which 
there  is  any  room  to  build  the  alleged  discrepancies.  But  this  is  a  basis 
quite  too  narrow  to  sustain  them.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  prove  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  was 
written  by  different  persons — how  easy,  I  mean,  on  just  such  grounds 
as  Vogel  assumes— every  one  who  reads  them  critically  must  see. 

In  order  to  confirm  his  view,  Vogel  appeals  to  the  alleged  fact,  that 
the  last  part  of  the  Apocalypse  often  imitate*  chap,  iv — xi. ;  and  this 
imitation  he  makes  out  from  the  plain  and  frequent  connection  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  book,  and  the  mutual  allusions  that  exist  But  how 
such  a  connection  can  prove  a  difference  of  authorship,  one  cannot  well 
see.  Could  not  the  same  author — would  he  not— connect  the  different 
parts  of  his  work  by  allusions  to  what  had  preceded,  and  by  assuming  it, 
at  proper  times,  as  the  basis  of  further  remark,  or  the  subject  of  further 
explication  ?  And  this  is  the  amount  of  all  that  Jolm  has  done.  In  de- 
veloping the  progress  of  the  final  plagues,  under  the  seven  tnunpets  and 
under  the  seven  vials,  he  mo\  es  in  a  simihu*  circle  in  many  resjiects, 
and  yet  is  circumstantially  diverse.  I  cannot  discern  any  of  the  affec- 
tation of  an  imitator,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  plain  to  me,  that  the  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  is  even 
more  juu{)le  and  complete  than  in  the  former  part. 

In  a  word,  neiu-ly  the  whole  of  VogePs  objections  to  the  unity  of  the 
Apocalypse  rests  uj)on  his  exegesis  and  his  subjective  taste  and  judg- 
ment about  style.  I  cannot  resist  the  impression,  that  in  neither  of  these 
respects  is  he  a  safe  model,  or  entitled  to  much  distinction.  His  Dis- 
sertations, which  were  seven  years  in  a  course  of  composition  and  pub- 
lication, liave  not  attracted  much  notice  ;  and  they  bid  fair  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  Bleek,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Apocalypse  (Theol.  Zeit- 
schrift  von  Schleiermacher,  etc.),  and  LiJcke  (EinleiU  p.  429  seq.),  have 
minutely  examined  the  particulars  of  VogeFs  arguments,  and  shown 
them  to  be  without  force.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  minute  here.  The 
jwsitive  argument  in  favour  of  unity  will  be  presented  in  the  sequel ; 
and  if  tliis  is  well  founded,  such  objections  fall  to  the  ground  of  course. 

Bleek  (Diss,  alwve  referred  to)  after  all  his  criticism  on  V<^1,  has  as- 
sumed ground  which  seems  not  to  be  any  more  iovitmg  than  that  of  the 
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anthorVhom  he  has  examined.  He  assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that  Rev. 
17: 10  points  to  Vespasian  as  the  then  reigning  emperor ;  and  of  course 
that  chaps,  xii — xxii.  were  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Chap,  iv — xi.,  he  maintains  at  the  same  time,  were  written  before  the 
destruction  of  that  city.  Of  course,  although  he  attributes  both  parts  of 
the  book  to  the  same  author,  yet  he  supposes  a  considerable  interval  of 
thne  to  elapse  between  the  writing  of  the  two  parts. 

But  all  this  depends  entirely  on  his  exegesis  of  Rev.  17:  10.  In  or- 
der to  make  out  that  Vespasian  is  the  reigning  emperor  at  that  time,  he 
omits  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  in  his  list  of  emperors.  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Conunentary  and  Excursus  on  this  passage,  for  confu- 
tation of  this  exegesis.  Liicke  has  also  confuted  it  sufficiently,  Einleit. 
p.  252  seq. 

But  Bleek  has  ventured  to  take  a  bolder  step.  He  calls  our  attention 
to  the  striking  transition  at  the  end  of  chap.  xi. — a  transition  to  a  state 
of  things  entirely  new.  Hitherto  Christ  in  his  glorified  state  only  had 
been  exhibited  ;  but  now  the  writer  goes  back  and  begins  with  his  na- 
tivity, the  persecution  of  him,  and  his  ascension  to  glory.  There  must 
have  been  some  strong  reason  for  such  a  regressive  step.  And  what  was 
it  ?  Bleek  answers  this  question  in  a  way  that  one  would  scarcely  ex- 
pect He  suggests  that  the  writer  composed  iv — xi.  antecedently  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  the  seventh  and  last  trumpet,  as  it  was 
at  first  and  miginally  described,  was  followed  by  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  complete  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  With  such  a  descrip- 
tion this  first  portion  of  the  present  book,  as  he  thinks,  originally  ended. 
But  time  passed  on  ;  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  and  the  Jewish  nation 
crushed ;  and  still  the  kingdom  of  Christ  did  not  come.  The  author, 
perceiving  this,  abscinded  the  closing  part  of  chap,  xi,  which  respected 
the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  commenced  de  novo  his  second 
part  with  the  hecUken  enemies  of  the  church,  whose  destruction  was  yet 
future.  So  the  last  and  larger  part  of  the  Apocalypse  took  its  rise  at  a 
later  period  than  the  first ;  and  it  arose  from  the  efi^orts  to  correct  what 
had  been  a  mistake  in  the  original  close  of  the  first  part. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  is  so  much  of  mere  hypothesis,  yea,  so 
much  of  improbable  hypothesis,  that  one  is  perplexed  to  know  in  what 
way  he  can  most  advantageously  canvass  the  subject  Bleek  has  over- 
looked the  substantial  fact,  that  there  are  three  catastrophes  in  the  book ; 
that  the  first  series  of  events  has  a  proem  (chap.  iv.  v.)  ;  that  the  second 
series,  in  conformity  with  this  phui,  has  also  a  proem  (clu^).  xii.)  ;  while 
the  third,  which  respects  distant  future  events  (chap,  xx.),  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly brief,  necessarily  dispenses  in  the  main  with  this.  It  is  plain 
that  the  author  designed  to  set  forth  to  view,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
book,  the  grounds  of  Satan's  particular  rage  against  ChristiaiUy  and  of 
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his  efTorts  to  excite  bitter  persecution  among  the  heathen  agunst  them. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he  introduces  a  sketch  of  Satan's  combats  and  de- 
feats with  and  by  the  author  of  the  new  reUgion.  What  could  be  more 
apposite  as  a  proem,  than  matter  of  this  kind  ?  The  author  meant  to 
set  before  the  reader  the  grounds  of  the  long  protracted,  bitter,  and 
bloody  war  that  was  excited  among  the  heathen  ag^nst  Qudstianity, 
which,  with  its  progress  and  termination,  constitutes  the  second  catas- 
trophe. By  the  proem  (chap,  xii.),  he  has  made  the  transition  from  the 
first  to  the  second  catastrophe  very  plain  and  palpable.  He  doubtless  in- 
tended to  do  this.  But  to  determine  how  he  could  do  it  successfully  and 
with  relevant  matter,  demanded  the  exercise  of  both  taste  and  judgment. 
Has  he  done  amiss  ?  Is  not  chap.  xii.  a  rapid  and  beautiful  sketch  of 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Is  there  no  designed  con- 
gruity  between  the  exhibition  of  Satan  here,  and  in  the  sequel  of  the 
discourse  ?  As  the  beasts  from  the  sea  and  from  tlie  land  are  both  but 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Satan,  and  are  influenced  by  his  bitter  ma- 
lignity, why  not  exhibit  the  causes  and  special  grounds  of  tliat  malignity  ? 
And  particularly  so,  since  an  exhibition  of  the  protection  vouchsafed  to 
the  woman  "  clothed  with  the  sun,"  and  to  the  man-child  "  who  should 
rule  the  nations,"  was  cheering  and  full  of  hope  for  all  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  persecution. 

I  might  object,  that  Bleek's  sup|K)sidon  degrades  the  Apocalypse,  and 
sets  down  its  author  in  the  rank  of  mere  soothsayers.  What  less  than 
this  is  it,  to  represent  him  as  finding  that  he  had  made  a  prediction  in 
language  too  definite,  and  which  did  not  well  correspond  with  actual 
events,  and  then  as  trying  his  hand  a  second  time,  and  making  sure  to 
be  sufficiently  indefinite  to  escape  detection,  or  at  any  rate  putting  off 
fulfilment  so  long  that  his  credit  could  not  suffer  during  his  life  time  ? 
I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  the  tone,  and  tenor,  and  earnestness,  and 
sincerity,  and  deep  reverence  for  God  and  Christ  and  for  all  that  is  holy 
and  pure,  everywhere  manifested  in  the  Apocalypse,  with  such  a  part  as 
Bleck  supposes  the  author  of  this  book  to  have  acted.  With  my  views 
of  chaj).  iv.  v.  and  xii,  as  mere  proems  to  the  two  leading  parts  of  the 
book,  1  find  no  difficulty  in  the  transition  itself,  or  in  the  nature  of  it,  at 
the  beginning  of  chap.  xii. 

From  these  differing  views  about  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
Apocalypse  was  originated,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
evidences  of  its  Unity.  If  these  are  satisfactory,  they  will  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  the  different  hy|)otheses. 

(1)  Were  I  to  follow  the  simple  persuasion  of  my  own  mind,  in  pre- 
senting these  evidences,  I  should  rank,  as  first  of  all,  the  chamcterittics 
of  style  and  idiom  ;  for  these  are  in  all  reepecti  substantially  the  same 
throuyhoui  th$  hook 
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I  am  aware  that  the  reply  to  this  will  be,  that  what  I  allege  is  a  mat- 
ter of  taste  and  judgment,  and  not  a  simple  matter  of  fact ;  and  that 
if  I  cast  myself  upon  these,  I  must  of  course  permit  others  to  judge 
for  themselves  on  the  same  grounds.  I  know  well  that  tliej  have 
in  fact  done  so,  and  have  decided  differently.  But  still  I  must  ap- 
peal from  this  judgment ;  and  I  am  ready  to  make  the  appeal  to  every 
unprejudiced  man  on  earth,  who  has  no  favourite  theory  to  maintain, 
and  who  is  competent  to  make  an  appropriate  investigation,  whether 
there  is  any  book  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  that  is  even  so 
strongly  marked  with  a  style  peculiar  to  itself,  and  uniform  throughout, 
as  the  Apocalypse.  Perhaps  we  might  except  the  Gospel  and  Epistle 
of  John.  There  is  a  Hebraism  lying  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  Apoca- 
lypse, a  similarity  (yet  not  a  mere  imitation)  to  the  Old  Testament 
prophets ;  a  universal  fulness  of  symbol  and  trope,  even  in  communicat- 
ing the  most  common  ideas ;  a  remarkable  simplicity  and  strait-forward- 
ness in  the  construction  of  sentences  ;  a  similar  use  of  particles  such  as 
xce/,  etc,  and  a  similar  omission  of  certain  ones  usual  elsewhere,  such  as 
wyp  and  ^i;  the  like  transitions  in  discourse  by  a  iiEta  tavra  and  a  sim- 
ple xcu;  a  like  omission  of  all  exact  notation  of  time  when  the  visions 
took  place ;  the  same  solemn,  deep,  earnest  tone  of  discourse,  whether  in 
describing,  or  promising,  or  threatening ;  the  same  apparent  consciousness 
of  certainty  as  to  all  which  is  said,  and  the  utterance  of  all  with  confi- 
dence that  it  cannot  be  gainsaycd ;  the  same  claim  of  authority  to  speak 
with  full  assurance  ;  the  like  vivid  alternations  of  light  and  shade ;  the 
like  rapid  transitions,  seemingly  abrupt  and  without  preparation — all 
these  and  more  of  the  like  kind,  develope  themselves  in  every  part  of 
the  book.  This  is  not  opinion  but  fact — ^fact  which  no  attentive  and 
discerning  reader  will  now  venture  to  deny.  But  to  all  this  must  be 
added,  (and  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  evidence  in  question),  that 
there  is  a  samevuss  of  idiom  throughout  the  book.  I  need  not  re-produce 
the  evidence  of  this.  The  reader  may  find  it  fully  exhibited  in  §  15 
above,  where  the  object  is  to  produce  and  exphun  the  characteristic  idi-* 
oms  of  the  Apocalypse.  As  it  is  quite  plain,  that  these  idioms  are  scat- 
tered with  a  somewhat  equal  hand  throughout  the  whole  book,  we  may 
well  ask :  How  can  it  be  rationally  supposed,  that  different  writers  would 
have  agreed  in  these  peculiarities,  many  of  which  are  very  minute,  and 
escape  any  but  the  closest  observation  ?  To  suppose  this  would  be  un- 
natural and  improbable.  We  are  not  therefore  at  liberty  to  make  such 
a  supposition,  unless  some  absolute  necessity  should  compel  us  to  do  it. 
But  who  can  show  us  any  such  necessity  ?  If  I  may  speak  my  own 
convictions  in  relation  to  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  I  should  say,  that 
I  have  never  read  a  book,  the  style  and  idiom  of  which  bear  stronger 
marks  of  onitj  of  aathorship  than  those  of  the  one  in  question. 
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But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  of  avail  odIj  against  such  men  as  Vbgel, 
who  assume  different  authors ;  but  not  against  the  theories  of  Grotius 
and  Bleck,  who  only  suppose  different  periods  of  time,  and  those  of  some 
length,  to  have  intervened  between  the  different  parts  of  the  book.  I 
concede  that  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  goes  mainly  to  show  unity  of 
aulhars/iip  only,  not  unity  of  time.  But  there  are  evidences  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  seem  to  me  so  satisfactory  tliat  I  know  not  how  we  can  well 
withhold  our  assent, 

(2)  The  different  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  mutually  refer  to  each  oth- 
er ;  and  in  such  a  way,  and  so  often,  that  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that 
they  are  paiis  of  one  whole,  originally  designed  as  a  whole,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  corre8|)ondent  with  the  design. 

I  begin  with  the  Epistles  to  the  churches,  as  connected  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  book.  These  are  naturally  the  most  distinct  of  any  part ; 
and  if  a  foreign  hand  is  disclosed  by  any  portion  of  the  book,  it  might 
naturally  be  sought  here.  The  part  which  apparently  commences  this 
portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  chap.  1:  9 ;  the  end  of  it  is  3:  22.  While 
most  of  the  introductory  sentences  in  each  epistle  have  a  direct  reference 
to  the  description  of  Christ  in  1:  11 — IG,  thus  plainly  connecting  with 
tlie  epistles  the  paragraph  in  1:  9 — 20,  yet  there  is  one  epistle  which 
plainly  refers  to  1:  5  in  the  general  introduction ;  see  and  comp.  3:  14. 
I  should  add  to  this,  the  reference  in  3:  1  to  the  seven  spirits  which  are 
mentioned  in  1:  4  The  proleptic  references  in  the  epistles  to  the  main 
body  of  the  book,  (for  we  must  regard  them  as  proleptic  or  antici(>ative 
if  we  begin  the  comparison  with  the  epistles),  are  numerous ;  e.  g.  the 
second  death,  2:  11,  comp.  20:  14.  21:  8 ;  the  sharp  sword  from  the  Sa- 
viour's mouth,  2:  16,  comp.  19;  15,  21 ;  the  new  name  understood  only 
by  the  Saviour,  2:  17.  3;  12,  comp.  19: 12 ;  reward  according  to  works, 
2:  23,  comp.  20:  12,  13 ;  the  king  Messiah  ruling  with  a  rod  of  iron,  2: 
27,  comp.  12:  5.  19:  15;  the  morning  star,  2:  28,  comp.  22:  16;  com- 
ing as  a  thief,  3:  3,  comp.  16:  15  ;  white  robes  of  the  saints,  3:  4,  18^ 
5omp.  4:  4.  6:  11.  7:  9,  13 ;  book  of  Ufe,  3:  5,  comp.  20:  12.  21:  27 ;  I 
come  quickly,  3:  11,  comp.  1:  3.  22:  7,  12. 

It  will  be  a  more  easy  and  obvious  way  of  making  this  comparison,  if 
the  reader  should  reverse  the  order  of  the  references ;  and  then,  sup- 
posing the  epistles  to  have  been  written  before  chaps,  iv — ^xxii,  consider 
the  mutual  relations  and  parallelisms  as  arising  from  a  reference  to  the 
epistles  made  subsequently,  and  when  the  writer  was  in  the  progress  of 
comfjosing  the  work.  The  great  point  umed  at  is,  to  show  that  the  re- 
lations and  dependencies  of  one  part  on  another  are  so  numerous,  as  to 
imply  a  unity  of  plan  and  execution. 

Let  us  proceed  from  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  to  the  second 
great  division  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  chap,  iv — ^xL  Does  this  stand  inti- 
matelj  connected  with  the  preoeding  aad  following  parts  of  the  book? 
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The  very  outset  necegsarilj  involves  connection  with  a  preceding 
part,  viz.  fitza  tavta  eldov  x.  r.  JL.,  after  this  or  after  these  things. 
And  what  are  the  things  ?  Surely  those  which  the  preceding  vision 
and  context  emhraces,  viz.  1:  9 — 3:  22.  So  it  would  seem  altogether 
probable,  that  the  epistolary  part  of  the  Apocalypse  was  actually  writ- 
ten first  At  any  rate,  the  writer  had  the  design  that  it  should  appear 
to  have  been  so  written.  But  further.  The  first  voice  mentioned  in 
4:  1  refers  plainly  to  1:  10,  lb.  the  things  that  must  be  hereafter  must 
be  referred  to  1:  19.  In  4:  2,  I  was  in  the  Spirit,  comp.  1:  10.  21:  10; 
out  of  the  throne  were  lightnings,  thunderings,  and  voices,  4:  5.  8:  5, 
comp.  16:  18 ;  seven  spirits  of  God,  4:  5.  5:  6,  comp.  1:4;  sea  of  glass 
before  the  throne,  4:  6,  comp.  15:  2 ;  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come, 
4:  8,  comp.  1:  4;  he  who  Hveth  forever  and  ever,  4:  9.  5:  14,  comp.  1: 
18 ;  the  (»/C«>  root-shoot  of  David,  5:  5,  comp.  22: 16 ;  sung  a  new  song, 
5:  9,  comp.  14:  3 ;  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation,  o: 
9.  7:  9.  11:  9,  comp,  14:  6;  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God,  5:  6, 
comp.  20:  6 ;  in  19:  4,  the  four  beasts  and  twenty-four  elders  plainly  re- 
fer to  4:  4,  6.  5: 14 ;  the  conqueror  on  a  white  horse,  6:  2,  comp.  19: 11 ; 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  conqueror,  6:  2,  comp.  14:  14;  those  who 
are  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  which  they  held  fast, 
6:  9,  comp.  20:  4.  19:  10 ;  a  great  earthquake  after  opening  the  sixth 
seal,  6:  12,  the  like  after  the  seventh  trumpet,  16: 18;  every  island  and 
mountain  moved  from  its  place,  6:  14,  comp.  16:  20 ;  the  great  day  of 
wrath,  6c  17,  and  (which  is  equivfUent)  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty, 
16:  14;  Grod  shall  dwell  among  his  people,  7:  15,  comp.  21:  4;  Grod 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  7:  17,  comp,  21:  4;  the  sea 
turned  into  blood,  8:  8,  comp.  16:  3;  the  star  falls  on  the  rivers  and 
fountains,  8:  10,  comp.  16: 3,  where  the  vial  is  poured  on  the  same ;  th^ 
bottomless  pit  as  the  habitation  of  all  that  is  noisome  and  destructive,  9: 
2  seq.,  comp.  17:  8 ;  the  angels  of  destruction  at  the  river  Euphrates, 
9: 14,  comp.  16: 12 ;  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  9:  21, 
oomp.  22:  15 ;  who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  10:  6,  comp. 
14:  7 ;  time  no  longer,  after  sounding  the  seventh  trumpet,  10:  6,  comp. 
16:  17,  where  is  the  same  as  to  seventh  vial ;  forty  and  two  months, 
11:  2,  8,  comp,  12:  6,  14,  13:  5 ;  the  beast  from  the  bottomless  pit,  11: 
7,  comp.  17:  8,  and  also  13:  1,  11,  where  in  each  case  the  beast  comes 
from  the  abyss  below ;  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  Christ,  11:  15,  comp.  12:  10;  small  and  great  that  fear  his 
name,  11: 18,  comp.  19: 5 ;  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven  opened,  11: 19, 
oomp.  15:  5,  8;  great  hail,  11:  19,  comp.  16:  21. 

Such  is  the  obvious  connection,  as  to  phraseology  and  mode  of  repro- . 
sentation,  of  chap,  iv — xi.  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Apocalypse.  X 
need  only  to  add  a  few  cases  more  from  chap,  xii — ^xziL  of  reference  to'' 
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the  first  part  of  the  Apocalypse ;  which  were  not  included  in  the  com- 
parison of  that  part  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  as  made  on  p.  434  above. 
Such  are  the  following :  The  voice  of  manj  waters,  14:  2.  19:  6,  comp. 
1:  15 ;  appearance  of  Jesus  like  to  the  Son  of  man,  12: 14,  comp.  1: 13 ; 
the  seven  angels,  15:  7,  comp.  1:  4;  which  art,  and  wast,  and  shall  be, 
16:  5,  comp.  1:  4,  8 ;  coming  as  a  thief — ^walking  naked,  16:  15,  comp. 
8:  4,  18 ;  eyes  like  a  flame  of  fire,  19:  12,  comp.  1:  14.  2:  18 ;  holy 
city  coming  down  from  God,  21:  2,  comp.  3:  12;  if  ftveifiaut  21:  10. 
17:  3,  comp.  1:  10 ;  the  tree  of  life,  22:  2,  comp.  2:  7 ;  name  written 
upon  the  saints,  22:  4  14: 1,  comp.  3: 12 ;  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  21: 
6.  22:  13,  comp.  1:  8,  11. 

I  am  aware  that  this  list  might  be  easily  augmented.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  urge  all  the  minutiae  of  resemblances.  The  similarity  is  ample, 
as  now  exliibited.  And  although  I  am  apprehensive  that  it  may  be 
cAjected  to  some  of  the  examples,  that  they  are  merely  the  common 
property  of  sacred  language  and  imagery,  and  so  might  be  used  by  any 
writer  who  was  of  a  religious  cast  of  mind ;  yet,  in  nearly  all  the  cases 
presented,  there  is  either  a  peculiarity  in  the  modus  of  the  representa- 
tion, or  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  tliat  makes  a  resemblance 
too  plain  to  be  denied  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Apocalypse. 
What  can  we  say  to  such  cases  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  is  and  was 
and  is  to  come,  tree  of  life,  and  many  others  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse, 
and  found  in  all  parts  of  it  ?  The  same  mind  must  have  produced  a 
composition  so  entirely  of  the  like  tenor,  idiom,  and  peculiarities  through- 
out 

I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  some  friend  of  John,  who  greatly  approv- 
ed of  his  style,  imitated  liim  as  closely  as  he  could,  and  did  this  of  set 
purpose ;  and  so  it  comes  about,  as  Vogel  assumes,  that  the  last  part  of 
the  Apocalypse  bears  so  strong  a  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding 
parts.  But  1  cannot  assume  the  fact  of  mere  imitation,  in  this  case, 
without  some  pi'oof,  or  without  some  good  degree  of  probabihty.  There 
is  no  urgent  reason  from  any  quarter,  why  we  should  admit  a  variety 
of  authorship ;  and  the  regular  gradation  and  development  of  the  book 
show  that  the  whole  was  composed  in  consequence  of  a  plan,  and  in 
conformity  with  it.  I  can  never  persuade  myself,  that  a  book  of  such 
extraordinary  earnestness  and  sincerity  as  the  Apocalypse  could  have 
been  ^Tittcn  by  a  mere  imitator,  who  aimed  at  imposing  on  the  world 
by  coming  forward  in  the  name  of  another. 

But  I  must  go  one  step  further.  If  the  structure  of  the  Apocalypse, 
as  developed  in  §  7  above,  is  well  founded  and  matter  of  fact,  and  ^- 
cJiotomy  or  triplicity  pervades  the  plan  of  the  book  in  general,  and  then  of 
all  its  subordinate  parts,  then  is  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  book  is 
from  one  and  the  same  mind  and  hand*    The  unity  of  the  general  plaa 
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18  perfectly  consistent  with  the  triplieity  of  the  parts ;  while  the  com- 
phu  triplieity,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  essenUal  to  the  general  unity. 
Who  could  deem  it  possible,  that  another  hand,  different  from  that  of 
the  original  author,  should  interfere  and  carry  out  a  plan  so  artificial 
and  so  nicely  adjusted  in  all  its  relative  parts  ?  The  thing  is  out  of  all 
question. 

We  may  reasonably  settle  down  in  the  conclusion,  then,  that  whoever 
wrote  the  leading  part  of  the  book,  viz.  chapters  iv — ^xi.,  must  have 
written  the  other  parts.  Whether  John  the  i^)08tle,  or  the  presbyter,  or 
the  theologue  (if  we  may  reckon  him  a  distinct  person),  wrote  the 
book,  the  same  mind  and  hand  must  have  executed  the  whole.  No  one 
in  all  antiquity  ever  suspected  that  the  book  belonged  to  different  au- 
thors.   Nor  was  there,  nor  is  there,  any  good  reason  to  suspect  it. 

Nor  can  we  deem  the  supposition  much  more  probable,  that  long  in- 
tervals of  time  took  place  between  the  composition  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  book,  admitting  that  it  is  all  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  man. 
The  plan  is  too  much  connected,  interwoven,  dove-tailed  together  (if  I 
may  so  speak),  and  the  impressions  and  phrases  and  idioms,  in  all  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  book,  bear  too  striking  a  resemblance  to  each  other, 
to  permit  its  being  rendered  probable,  that  the  author  suspended  his 
work,  during  the  execution  of  it,  beyond  the  short  periods  of  intermission 
that  are  necessary  in  the  composition  of  every  work  of  any  considerable 
magnitude.  The  same  general  state  —  the  same  fervid  glow  —  of  mind 
and  imagination  is  plainly  exhibited  in  all  parts  c^  the  Apocalypse. 

§  26.  Canonical  rank  and  credit  of  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  who  have  attributed  the  Apocalypse 
to  the  apostle  John,  have  ranked  it  among  those  books  which  are  of 
the  highest  authority,  or,  in  other  words,  have  placed  it  on  a  level,  as  to 
its  authority,  with  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  general  of  the  New 
Testament.  Such  as  have  come  to  the  conviction  which  the  writer  of 
these  sheets  has  expressed  and  assayed  to  defend  in  the  preceding  pages, 
can  have  no  hesitation  to  admit  the  Apocalypse  among  the  authentic 
records  of  the  New  Dispensation.  Such  as  doubt  respecting  the  gen- 
uineness or  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  book,  will  of  course  assign  to  it 
a  lower  place.  But  there  may  be  a  variety  of  opinion  and  feeling 
among  such  persons,  in  regard  to  the  proper  place  of  this  book.  Those 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  who  have  assailed  the  book  with  con- 
tumely and  contempt,  e.  g.  the  Alogi  and  perhaps  Caius  anciently,  and 
Oeder,  Corrodi,  and  others  like  them  recently,  have  of  course  ranked 
the  Revelation  among  the  mere  figments  of  apocryphal  productions, 
and  regarded  it  as  worthy  of  no  credit    But  there  has  been,  even  from 
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early  times,  and  still  is,  a  class  of  men  who  have  doubts  abont  the  real 
Johannean  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  yet  have  not  ventured  to  cast 
the  book  out  of  the  canon,  but  have  been  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  kind 
of  deutero-canonical  book ;  to  which  one  might  appeal,  however,  with 
entire  confidence,  only  when  he  found  it  in  accordance  with  the  oth^ 
books  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  section^ 
to  give  some  brief  historic  notices  of  the  canonical  credit  attached  to 
the  Apocalypse,  which  have  not  already  been  included  in  the  view 
that  has  been  taken  of  the  state  of  opinion  among  the  ancients  or  mod- 
ems, and  also  to  make  some  suggestions  relative  to  the  subject  of  the 
canomcity  of  the  book,  which  could  not  well  be  introduced  into  the  pre- 
ceding historical  investigations. 

Liicke  (p.  449  seq.)  remaiks,  that  we  have  no  very  definite  informa- 
tion in  what  light  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  was  re- 
garded by  Justin,  Irenaeus,  etc. ;  and  that  in  general,  at  that  period 
(Cent.  IL),  no  definite  and  precise  ideas  were  entertained  about  the  na* 
ture  of  canonical  authority.  The  writers  of  that  day,  he  says,  quote 
apocryphal  as  well  as  canonical  books,  and  often  in  the  same  manner ; 
80  that  it  becomes  difficult  for  us  to  say  how  they  always  regarded  the 
one  and  the  other. 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  that  there  is  something  unfair  in  the  manner 
and  even  matter  of  this  representation.  Is  it  not  true,  that  Justin,  and 
Irenaeus,  and  Tertuliian,  beyond  all  question  regarded  the  Apocalypse 
as  the  work  of  John  the  apostle,  and  therefore  as  a  divine  book  ?  It 
surely  is ;  as  the  reader  may  see  by  recurring  to  the  preceding  jmges. 
What  more  is  necessary  to  determine  the  rank  which  the  book  held  in 
their  view  ?  What  more  could  be  said  of  any  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament  ?  If  now  they  quote  other  books  than  the  present  canoni- 
cal ones  of  the  New  Testament,  this  is  only  what  is  done  every  day  by 
religious  writers  of  the  present  time,  who  admit  the  highest  claims  of 
the  New  Testament  books.  Why  might  not  the  writers  of  the  second 
century  quote  other  religious  books  than  tliose  of  the  present  New  Tes- 
tament ?  The  fair  question  is :  Did  they  assert  or  claim,  that  the  other 
books  which  they  quoted  were  inspired  or  apostolic  f  Where  are  the 
declarations  of  this  kind  ?  Nay  more :  Where  is  the  distinction  in 
this  respect  more  prominent  and  stringent,  than  in  Tertuliian  and  Ire- 
naeus ?  The  formal  and  scientific  discussion  of  canonicity  had  not  in- 
deed then  commenced ;  but  the  substantial  thing  aimed  at  or  accom- 
plished by  such  a  discussion,  was  already  recognized  by  these  writers. 
The  very  existence  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  in  the  definite  shape 
which  it  assumed  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  is  full  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  statement ;  at  all  events  in  regard  to  the  church  at 
lai^    And  as  to  the  quotation  of  apocryphal  books,  how  little  of  this 
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there  is  in  Clement  of  Rome,  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Irenaetis,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  attentive  reader. 

When  Liieke  complains,  that  there  was  no  scientific  investigation  of 
the  canonical  credit  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  second  century,  or  in  the 
early  ages  (p.  447  seq.),  and  draws  the  inference  that  we  can  learn  noth- 
ing certain  or  to  be  relied  upon  from  the  testimony  of  those  times  ;  I  am 
constrained  once  more  to  ask :  How  does  the  Apocalypse,  in  this  respect, 
differ  from  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Is  it  not  even  con- 
troverted, at  present,  whether  Justin  cites  the  proper  Gospels  at  all  ? 
And  where  in  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  are  evidences  of  any  higher,  and 
more  direct,  and  more  critical  nature,  in  respect  to  any  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  than  there  are  in  respect  to  the  A|)ocalyp8e? 
They  all  stand  on  the  same  level.  If  the  Apocalypse  falls,  on  this 
ground,  then  all  the  other  books  must  fall  with  it  Lucke  has  never  yet 
shown,  even  by  a  single  word,  that  the  cases  of  these  two  different  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  rest  upon  a  different  basis.  He  admits,  however, 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Alogi  and  of  Caius,  in  the  second  century,  to 
the  Apocalypse,  arose  from  no  critical  examination,  but  from  mere  reli- 
gious prejudice ;  which,  indeed,  is  plain  enough. 

With  Origen  begins  the  second  period  of  the  canonical  history.  Here 
is  no  room  to  aver,  that  there  was  no  critical  examination.  Origen  was 
confessedly  the  greatest  critic,  save  one,  among  all  the  Christian  fathers. 
He  divided  the  books  claiming  to  be  sacred,  into  three  classes,  viz.  y«j- 
(Tfo,  ro&a^  and  fiixra.  The  first  comprises  those  which  are  undoubted- 
ly genuine  ;  the  second,  the  spurious  ;  the  third,  either  the  controverted 
or  the  doubtful  ones.  To  the  last  class  he  assigns  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
2  John,  3  John,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas* 
Now,  since  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Apocalypse  as  ranking  with 
these,  it  is  quite  certain,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  323  seq.),  that  he  regard- 
ed the  Apocalypse  as  belonging  to  the  yrijaia  or  genuine  books.  What 
more  can  Liieke  ask  for,  than  this  testimony  of  Origen  as  to  his  own ' 
and  the  general  opinion  and  belief  of  the  churches  at  that  period  ? 

Subsequent  to  this,  what  was  the  state  of  opinion  has  already  been 
amply  exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the 
pupil  of  Origen,  doubted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  not  its  divine  inspiration  or  canonical  credit ;  as  he  ex- 
plicitly assures  us.  Eusebius,  moved  by  his  critical  doubts  and  by  his 
opposition  to  Chiliasm,  remained  in  a  state  of  oscillation.  In  his  De- 
monstrationes  Evang.  he  cites  the  Apocalpyse  in  the  usual  way,  as  a 
divine  book,  (see  p.  356  above)  ;  in  his  Hist  Ecc  he  states  grounds  for 
doubt,  and  seems  disposed  to  class  the  book  among  the  amXEyoiuvOf 
while  he  still  hesitates  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  strong  feeling  among 
the  churches  in  its  favour.    Among  several  of  the  fathers  in  Asia  Minor 
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of  the  fourth  centuiy,  the  Apocalypse  appears,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
to  have  stood  in  the  back-ground.  They  were  opposed  to  Chiliasm, 
specially  in  the  form  of  Montanism ;  and  the  Apocalypse  was  regarded 
as  the  main  authority  of  those  who  held  to  such  opinions.  Moreover 
the  book  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  obscure  and  difficult  of  interpre- 
tation. Hence  it  became  a  usage,  somewhat  extensive  in  the  eastern 
region,  to  exclude  this  book  from  the  catalogue  of  those  which  were  to 
be  publicly  read ;  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Gregory  of  Nanan- 
«en,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Philastrius,  pp.  329  seq.  Nothing  certain 
about  the  inspiration  or  divine  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  can  be  argued 
from  its  omission  in  such  a  catalogue ;  as  i^  plain  from  the  discussion  in 
the  pages  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  It  seems  probable  that  Cyrill 
of  Jerusalem,  and  some  others  of  his  day,  thought  of  the  Apocalypse 
much  as  Luther  did,  at  the  early  period  of  the  Reformation.  But  this 
state  of  things  among  the  churches  i^ipears  to  have  been  temporary  and 
local.  The  region  of  the  Montanists  is  the  region  where  it  mainly  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  to  the  time  of  its  continuance,  the  days  of  Andreas,  and 
Arcthas,  and  of  the  Philoxenian  Version,  all  show  that  there  was  speed- 
ily a  contrary  state  of  things.  In  fact  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than 
that  the  authority  of  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  their  compeers,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  churches,  speedily  became  triumphant  through 
almost  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Since  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, only  now  and  then  a  solitary  voice  has  been  raised  against  the 
Apocalypse,  either  in  the  way  of  doubt  or  of  opposition.  The  mass  of 
Christendom  have  regarded  the  question  as  settled,  and  have  felt  no  in- 
terest to  renew  the  discussion.  Now  and  then,  some  individual  who  had 
closely  studied  the  account  which  Eusebius  gives  of  the  canonical  books, 
and  canvassed  the  arguments  of  Dionysius,  or  of  some  others,  against 
the  Apocaljrpse,  ventured  to  assume  a  doubting  pdsture.  There  is  al- 
ways, among  men  of  nearly  every  age,  a  class  of  minds  who  are  more 
moved  by  doubts,  than  by  arguments  in  favour  of  anything.  Sometimes 
vanity  or  the  desire  of  distinction  from  the  common  herd  moves  to  this ; 
at  other  times,  a  mind  bursting  the  bonds  of  mere  traditional  belief  will 
be  attracted  by  things  of  this  nature,  and  will  pursue  them  with  uncom- 
mon avidity.  But  whatever  it  might  be  that  moved  the  very  few  doubt- 
ers about  the  f4)ostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  through  all  the  dark  ages 
of  monkery  and  superstition,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  none  of  them  ever 
had  influence  enough  to  alter  the  general  state  of  belief  among  the 
churches.  Down  to  the  time  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  the  book  in  ques- 
tion held  its  rank  in  the  canon  among  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  although  it  was  not  publicly  read  in  the  same  manner  and  mea- 
sure as  the  other  books.  But  this  we  must  regard  as  almost  a  matter  of 
ooorse,  when  the  contents  of  the  book  are  taken  into  view. 
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EfBsmufl,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  has  inserted^ 
in  his  Remarks  on  the  Apocalypse,  some  intimations  of  doubt  among 
tiie  Greek  churches  of  ancient  times  respecting  it,  as  testified  by  Je- 
rome ;  see  p.  333  above.  (Eras.  Nov.  Test.  1516,  but  much  more  fully 
in  edit  1527).  £rasmus  himself  thinks  it  strange,  that  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse  so  often  mentions  his  own  name,  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  John.  Paul,  he  significantly  suggests,  relates  his  visions  (2  Cor. 
xii.)  with  great  modesty.  Besides,  the  title  to  the  book  is  Vojam^ 
&B6koyo^.  The  difference  of  style,  he  further  suggests,  is  also  great 
between  John's  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  All  this,  he  says,  makes 
him  doubt  about  the  apoHolic  origin  of  the  book ;  *^  unless  indeed  the 
general  consent  of  the  Christian  world  should  be  in  favour  of  it,  or  es- 
pecially the  caUhority  of  the  church  defend  it,  if  indeed  the  church 
should  determine  in  its  favour."  So  Erasmus  was  much  in  the  same 
plight  with  Eusebius ;  critical  arguments  seemed  to  invite  him  one  way, 
and  the  voice  of  the  church  another.  He  then  goes  on  to  relate  the 
doubts  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  of  Eusebius,  of  Caius  the  Roman 
presbyter,  etc ;  and  he  concludes  with  naming  several  of  the  fathers 
who  were  its  strenuous  defenders,  but  who  were  strong  Chiliasts.  All 
this  is  merely  a  masked  battery  for  assault  Finally  he  comes  out  with 
the  condnsion,  that  the  book  being  made  up  of  visions  and  allegories, 
cannot  be  so  profitable  as  some  others ;  and  in  order  to  soften  down 
this,  he  suggests  that  even  among  precious  jewels,  one  kind  of  gold  may 
be  much  more  pure  and  valuable  than  another.  All  of  this  shows  in 
reality  his  secret  doubts ;  it  shows  also  how  timid  he  was  in  venturing 
to  say  anything,  which  would  call  in  question  the  usual  and  established 
opinions  of  the  Romish  church. 

The  opinion  of  Luther,  expressed  in  the  i»*eface  to  his  German 
translation  (^  the  New  Testament  printed  in  1522,  has  already  been 
dted  at  some  length,  on  pp.  412  seq.  above.  Luther  was,  as  we  should 
expect,  open  and  avowed  to  all  the  world,  as  to  his  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  Apocalypse ;  and  in  this  respect  he  differed  greatly  from  Eras- 
mus. But  his  dkmbts  did  not  extend  merely  to  the  Revelation.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  James,  and  of  Jude,  also  shared  in  his 
doubts ;  and  they  were  printed  by  Luther  merely  as  an  appendix  to  hit 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  without  number  or  page.  This 
arrangement  by  which  these  four  books  were  excluded  from  the  canon» 
was  continued,  in  the  Lutheran  editions  of  the  Bible,  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  In  some  cases  they  were  even  printed 
with  the  title  of  Apocrypha.  The  strict  followers  of  Luther,  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  fact  even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  refrained 
from  i4>pealing  to  them  as  canonical.  They  virtually  classed  them 
with  the  dptiXeyofiera  of  Euselnus.     Gradually  they  came  to  be  regard- 
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ed  as  deutero^anontcal.  Texts  migiit  be  dted  from  tbem  io  illastrate 
and  confinn  other  passages  from  the  canonical  books,  but  not  to  estab- 
lish any  doctrine  which  was  not  elsewhere  taught  It  is  a  oomparaliTely 
recent  thing,  among  the  Lutheran  theologians,  to  refer  to  these  suspect- 
ed books  ill  the  same  manner  a^  to  others.  But  since  the  criticism 
which  is  quite  recent,  has  virtuallj  and  extensiFely  given  up  the  idea 
of  itispiratwn^  the  once  suspected  books  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  as 
good,  or  very  nearly  as  good,  a  rank  as  the  others,  and  tlie  appeal  to 
them  without  any  [particular  distinction  has  become  quite  general. 
Among  those,  however,  whether  in  the  LuUieran  church  or  ebewhere^ 
who  believed  in  the  inspiration  of  all  the  books  in  the  present  New 
Testament  canon,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  tliat  any  such  distinction  as 
Luther  and  the  earlier  Lutherans  miule,  could  be  kept  up  when  ap))eal 
was  made  to  the  New  Tcirtament  Scriptures.  The  autlK>nty  of  all  the 
books  in  it  was,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  regarded  as  being  for  substance 
the  same. 

Luther  himself  grew  milder  in  his  judgment  respecting  tlie  Apoca- 
lypse, when  he  found  a  Oommentarius  on  this  book,  which  had  been 
written  a  century  before,  mul  which  represented  the  Pope  as  antichnst. 
The  lleformer  reprinted  that  Commentary,  with  a  preface  of  his  own. 
In  this  ])reface  he  states,  tliat  the  Apocidypae  may  belong  to  that  class 
of  prophecies  which  are  concerned  merely  with  symbc^s  and  Hgures, 
and  which  are  hinted  at  in  Acts  2:  17,  in  the  quotation  made  by  Peter 
from  tlie  book  of  Joel.  Still,  even  here  he  does  not  retract  his  own  per- 
fsonal  doubts ;  but  Ite  leaves  the  matter  of  admitting  the  Apocalypse  en- 
tirely free  to  others. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  at  this  very  period,  (the  second  quarter 
of  the  16th  century),  the  leading  and  most  influential  persons  concerned 
with  the  reformation  in  Switzerland,  adopted  views  respecting  the  Apoo- 
alypse  much  like  those  of  Lutlier.  At  the  conference  between  the  Ro- 
manists and  the  Reformers,  at  Bern  in  1528,  Zuingle  refused  to  admit 
proof-texts  from  the  Apocalypse,  ^'  because  it  was  not  a  biblical  book," 
i.  e.  not  a  cimonical  one;  (Werke.  IL  Abth.  1.  p.  169  seq.).  In  thia 
he  was  joined  by  Oecolampadius  and  Bucer,  who  were  present ;  none 
of  tliem  n.'garding  the  Apocalypse  as  authoiitiUrive.  But  this  state  of 
feeling  does  not  seem  to  have  been  proi)agated  in  the  Meformed  or  Cal- 
vinistic  churches.  Calvin,  Beza,  and  their  successors,  admitted  fully 
and  readily  the  canonical  and  ai)ostolical  authority  of  the  book  in  ques- 
tion. Hence  it  has  always  been  recognized  as  sucli,  in  all  the  Creeds 
of  the  so  called  Reformed  churches.  This  was  a  point,  therefore,  in 
which  the  liefonned  churches  stood  opposed  to  or  distinguished  fix>m  the 
Luthei'au,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards. 
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Even  in  the  Lutheran  church,  however,  there  were  some  distinguiah« 
ed  men,  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  who  were  favourablj  inclined 
to  the  Apocaljrpse.  Melancthon  himself  did  not  sympathize  with  La- 
ther on  this  point ;  and  Francis  Lambert  and  Chytraeus  openly  defend- 
ed the  apostolic  orijrfn  of  the  book.  But  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
17th  century,  the  famous  theologian,  John  Gerhard,  in  his  Uherior  jSLrv 
positio  respecting  the  holy  Scriptures,  took  the  ground  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  cletiterxhcan&nical ;  by  which  he  meant  merely  that  the  pro- 
fessed authorship  had  been  doubted  by  some.  But  its  divine  authority 
was  not  repPL'sented  by  him  as  being  dependent  on  this  circumstance* 
The  great  lexuTiing  and  influence  of  this  writer  brought  the  Apocalypse 
gradually  into  credit  among  the  Lutheran  churches,  after  that  period^ 
down  to  the  time  when  the  progress  of  recent  criticism  awakened  new 
doubts  and  undermined,  in  the  view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Grcrman 
critics,  not  only  the  ctpostolieal  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  the  inspi- 
ration of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  consequently  their  absolute  and 
decisive  authority.  The  main  test  or  evidence  of  authority  see  ma  now 
to  be  this,  viz.,  whatever  agrees  with  our  reason  and  understand! ng, 
may  be  regarded  as  obligatory ;  and  whatever  does  not,  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  indicative  only  of  the  feelings,  views,  or  prejudices  of  the  writer,  and 
we  are  not  bound  by  it. 

The  history  of  this  new  revolution  in  the  Lutheran  churches  (for  it 
is  mostly  confined  as  yet  to  them),  might  well  occupy  a  little  volume, 
replete  with  critical  interest.  But  it  would  be  aside  from  my  purpose  to 
do  anything  more  than  merely  advert  to  a  few  of  its  prominent  fea-' 
tures. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  first  movement  in  the  last  war  a<rainst 
the  Apocalypse,  was  made  in  England.  A  New  Version  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  author  unknown,  was  published  in  London,  in  1729,  accom^ 
panied  by  Notes.  In  these  the  translator  attacks  even  with  bitterness 
the  credit  of  the  Apocalypse,  relying  principally  for  his  support  on  the 
criticisms  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  This  publication  was  followed^ 
in  1730,  by  a  Discourse  Historical  and  Critical  on  the  Revelation;  in 
whi(?h  almost  everything  that  could  render  the  credit  of  the  book  doubt- 
ful, is  suggested  and  urged  with  much  adroitness.  It  turned  out  in  the 
end,  that  tliis  was  an  English  translation  of  the  celebrated  Firmin  AbacN 
Tit*s  IHscours  kistorique  sur  V Apocalypse,  (f  1767).  Abauzit  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Bayle  and  Newton.  At  the  request  of  an  English 
friend,  William  Burnet,  he  wrote  the  Discourse,  and  sent  it  to  him ;  and 
by  him,  perhaps,  it  was  translated  into  English ;  for  the  name  of  the 
translator  is  not  given.  This  book  is  generally  regarded  as  marking  the 
commencement  of  a  new  period,  in  the  criticism  of  the  Apocalypse.  It 
called  forth  from  Dr.  Leonard  Twells,  in  his  Critical  Examination  (Part 
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IIL)  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  a  vindication  of  (be 
Bevelation ; — a  vindication,  the  worth  of  which  is  even  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged. It  was  soon  afterwards  translated  by  Wolf  into  Latin,  and 
inserted  in  his  Curae  Philologicae  in  Nov.  Test.  With  this  woHl  of 
Twells,  the  controversy  at  that  time  seems  to  have  subsided  in  En^and, 
Twells  being  generally  regarded  as  victorious  in  the  contest. 

About  the.  middle  of  the  18th  century,  attention  to  the  critical  study 
and  literature  of  the  Scriptures  began  to  take  a  new  turn,  and  to  shoot 
up  with  fresh  life,  in  several  of  the  Universities  of  Grermany.  At  this 
period,  the  Free  InvesHgation  of  the  so-called  Revelation  hy  Jokn^  was 
written  by  Oeder,  and  published  after  his  death  by  Semler,  with  addi- 
tional notes.  It  is  a  small  book,  replete  with  evidences  of  great  seal 
against  the  Apocalypse,  and  exhibits  in  some  respects  no  ordinary  de* 
gree  of  acuteness.  Oeder  and  his  learned  editor  i^pear,  howevw,  to 
have  no  perception  of  any  aesthetical  merit  in  the  Apocalypse.  They 
put  to  its  account  all  the  extravagant  commentaries  that  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  it,  and  express  themselves,  in  view  of  these,  with  all  imagina- 
ble contempt ;  while  neither  of  them  was  qualified  by  his  taste  or  turn 
of  mind  duly  to  appreciate,  much  less  to  explain,  a  book  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  that  of  the  Revelation.  The  extravagance  of  maintaining  that 
Cerinthus  was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Free  Investigation,  prevented  the  favourable  reception  of 
the  work  in  question,  except  among  the  school  of  Semler.  Still,  the 
book  became  the  means  of  rousing  up  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  criti- 
cal history  of  the  canon  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  Apocalypse,  which 
has  not  yet  ceased,  but  is  becoming  more  and  more  animated,  even  at 
the  present  period. 

Semler  was  soon  opposed  by  several  writers  of  high  character.  Reuss 
of  TiJbingen  published  his  De  Auctore  Apocalypseos,  Tiib.  1767; 
and  afterwards,  in  1772,  an  edition  in  German  with  additional  strictures 
on  a  defence  made  by  Semler,  which  Reuss  entitled  Vertheidigung  der 
Offenbanmg  Johannis.  About  the  same  time,  C.  F.  Schmid,  at  Witten- 
burg,  published  his  Ob  die  Offenbar.  Johannis  ein  echtes  gottliches 
Buch  sey  ?  and  also  his  Historia  antiqua  et  Vindicatio  Canonis,  1775. 
Both  of  these  are  filled  with  the  fruits  of  great  learning  and  research ; 
although  at  times  the  author's  zeal  gets  the  better  of  his  judgment  and 
good  temper.  In  1773,  Knittel  of  Wolfenbiittcl  also  published  his  Bei- 
trage  zur  Kritik  iJber  Johan.  Offenbarung.  All  of  these  were  able 
works,  and  roused  up  Semler  and  his  adherents  to  make  strenuous  op- 
position. Still,  the  contest,  for  the  most  part,  was  managed  with  a  good 
degree  of  decency  and  moderation.  The  consequence  of  it,  moreover, 
has  not  been  unimportant ;  for  the  questions  raised  about  the  Apoca- 
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Ijpse  have  siiioe  then  been  better  understood  and  more  fully  discussed, 
than  thej  were  or  had  been  previous  to  this  period. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  controversy  that 
followed  this  commencement  of  the  war,  may  be  mentioned  Corrodi  in 
his  G^eschichte  des  Chiliasmus,  and  Merkel  in  his  Histor.  crit  Aufkla* 
rung  der  Streitigkeit,  etc. ;  both  of  whom  entertained,  for  the  most  part, 
the  same  views  as  Sender ;  while  Storr  in  his  Neue  Apologie  der 
Offenbarung,  and  Hartwig  in  his  Apologie  der  Apokalypse  wider  falschen 
Tadel  und  falsdien  Lob,  strenuously  and  ably  defended  the  genuineness 
of  the  Revelation.  All  these  books  were  published  between  1780 — S5 ; 
a  full  proof  of  the  deep  interest  excited  by  the  Semlerian  controversy. 

Since  that  period,  every  Introduction  to  the  critical  history  of  the 
New  Testament  has  of  course  discussed  Ihe  question  of  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  Michaelis  interested  himself  much  in  it ; 
but  in  his  Introduction  he  finally  takes  the  position  of  Eusebius,  or  per* 
haps  of  Dionysius.  He  had  a  Mss.  copy  of  Abauzit's  Discours  in  his 
hands,  and  evidently  was  much  influenced  by  it.  Then,  as  a  Lutherani 
he  might  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Reformer  and  of  the  early 
Lutherans.  Herder  and  Eichhom,  by  their  distinguished  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Apocalypse,  made  an  effectual  vindication  of  its  ciesthetie 
merits,  and  placed  the  book  in  an  attitude  before  the  public  mind,  which 
writers  like  Storr  and  Hartwig  could  not  well  portray.  It  seemed,  for 
awhile,  as  if  the  contest  was  to  subside  and  the  churches  settle  down 
again  in  their  former  belief,  but  with  more  enlightened  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  adventurous  spirit  of  recent  criticism 
is  rarely  able  to  settle  down  in  what  has  already  been  believed,  in  case 
there  is  any  good  room  for  even  a  moderate  measure  of  doubt,  or  any 
difficulty  which  cannot  be  wholly  removed.  We  find,  therefore,  a  f<M> 
midable  host  of  critics  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  question  about 
apottolic  origin ;  most  of  them  developing  their  views  in  formal  Intro*- 
dncdons  to  the  New  Testament,  or  in  Commentaries  upon  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Against  the  apostolic  origin  are  Heinrichs,  Bretschneider, 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Schott,  Lticke,  Credner,  and  others ;  fob  it 
are  Haenlein,  Schmidt,  Kleuker,  Herder,  Hug,  Eichhom,  Feilmoser, 
Lange,  Bertholdt,  Guerike,  Kolthoff,  Danemann,  and  others.  When 
Liicke  published  his  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse  (1832),  the  ma- 
jority, as  he  states,  held  fast  the  Johannean  origin.  Among  the  critical 
portion  of  the  Grerman  public,  this  would  seem,  at  the  present,  no  longer 
to  be  the  case.  Lucke*s  work  has  itself  done  much  toward  leading  the 
minds  of  the  learned  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  There  is  a  moderation 
in  his  book,  a  general  fairness  of  reasoning,  a  sobriety,  an  apparent  ab- 
sence of  prejudice  and  party  feeling,  an  extent  and  depth  of  learnings 
which  can  nowhere  and  at  no  time  fiul  to  win  respect  aod  more  or  lem 
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of  confidence.  Among  the  great  mass,  even  of  critics,  who  have  never 
studied  deeply  and  thoroughly  the  literature  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
nature  of  the  book,  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  work  as  Liicke*8  should 
be  regarded  as  entitled  to  great  deference.  In  a  question  so  difiicult  as 
that  respecting  the  author  of  the  book,  it  is  more  pleasant  and  easy  to 
be  guided,  than  to  make  the  efforts  which  are  adequate  to  render  oneself 
able  to  think  independently.  Hence,  with  De  Wette  and  Bleek  and 
Schott  and  Ewald  and  Credner  to  aid  the  cause  for  which  Liicke  pleads, 
no  wonder  that  Germany,  at  the  present  time,  is  agmn  on  the  high 
road  toward  the  positions  of  Semler ;  although  several  of  his  most  rash 
and  extravagant  positions  would  be  generally  rejected.  Semler's  ae%' 
thetical  views,  for  example,  and  Oeder*s  opinion  that  Ctrinthus  wrote 
the  Apocalypse,  will  probably  find  few  if  any  advocates  hereafter. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  from  this  statement,  that  no  learned  advo* 
cates  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  can  now  be  found  in  Grer^ 
many.  This  would  be  remote  from  the  truth ;  for  several  recent  dis- 
cussions of  this  subject  liave  appeared,  which  support  the  Johannean 
or  apostolic  origin.  Yet  the  majority  of  critics  who  seem  to  bear  sway 
in  Germany,  would  appear  to  side  with  Liicke. 

In  England  and  in  this  country,  the  question  before  us  lias  not  been 
mooted  for  this  long  time.  At  least  no  serious  effort^  from  a  respectable 
quarter,  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  critical  history  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. In  both  countries,  we  have  books  almost  without  number,  which 
tell  us  what  dyiuustios,  or  civil  events,  or  wars,  or  political  and  religious 
changes,  the  Ajjocalypse  has  predicted — the  offspring,  in  some  cases,  of 
respectable  learning  and  perhaps  of  warm  piety  ;  in  other  cases,  of  mere 
ignorance  of  the  true  manner  and  matter  of  biblical  proj>hecy ;  and  in 
some,  of  adventurous  enthusiasm  and  rank  prejudice  and  overweening 
self-conceit.  Any  and  every  man,  even  those  who  could  not  read  a  word 
of  Greek  or  Hebrew,  has  felt  at  liberty-  to  speculate  and  to  write  ui)on 
this  lx)ok,  and  to  lay  before  the  world  the  fruit  of  his  crude  and  incon- 
gi-uous  speculations.  The  A}x)caly[)se  would  seem,  as  viewed  by  them, 
to  have  been  written  in  order  to  make  men  prophets^  rather  than  to  be 
written  by  a  prophet  and  submitted  to  sober  readers  for  exposition. 
Scarcely  any  five  years  have  passed,  now  for  a  long  time,  in  which 
some  work  of  the  character  just  described  has  not  made  its  api>earance, 
in  pjugland  or  America,  liut  most  works  of  this  nature  never  come  to 
a  second  edition.  They  have  been  unlucky  enough,  it  may  be,  to  fix 
on  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  (the  Pope),  or  on  the  commencement 
of  the  Millennium,  at  a  period  which  is  now  gone  by ;  and  so  of  course 
the  book  vanishes  along  with  the  time.  Such  has  now  been  the  fate  of 
Bengel's  famous  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  cost  him  some  twenty 
years  of  labour,  and  which  for  a  long  time  was  much  talked  about  both 
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on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  England.  But  Bengel  found  hia 
grand  period  of  consumnuttion  in  A.  D.  1836 ;  and  this  alas  I  has  passed 
by,  irithout  any  noticeable  changes  of  the  world  either  in  a  civil  or  reli- 
gious respect.  So  have  fallen  many  other  like  works,  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  entitled  to  immeasurably  less  respect  than  Bengel's ; 
and  so  the  remainder  of  this  class  of  works,  which  have  made  the  Apoca- 
lypse a  mere  Syllabus  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  are  destined  to 
falL  A  few  years  more  will  sweep  away  all  the  baseless  fabrics  which 
they  have  erected. 

Deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  instead  of  radical  investigation  of  the 
literature  and  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  rules  of  criticism  and 
phildogy  adopted  in  all  other  cases,  the  English  and  American  writers 
have,  for  the  most  part,  expended  their  time  and  talents  in  making  out 
some  ingenious  and  fine-spun  theory  alwut  the  boast  and  false  prophet, 
and  about  the  time  of  their  development  and  desjtruction,  which  amounts, 
and  never  can  amount,  to  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  specious  hariola- 
tion  or  vaticination.  Time  has  already  demonstrated  this  respecting  a 
large  class  of  books  composed  by  writers  of  this  cast ;  and  there  is  no 
presumption  in  saying,  that  the  rest  of  them  are  ere  long  to  sink  into 
oblivion  in  the  same  way.  There  must  be  some  ground  in  language,  in 
the  nature  of  the  occasion,  in  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  in  the  general  nature  of  the  composition,  on  which  any  interpreta- 
tion can  find  a  permanent  resting  place.  There  must  be  some  otlier 
nenstruom  in  which  difficulties  can  be  s<dved,  besides  the  Pope,  and  the 
1260  days  turned  into  years,  and  Mohammed,  and  the  Saracens,  and 
Buonaparte. 

I  have  said  nothing,  as  yet,  of  the  critical  history  of  the  Apocalypse 
in  the  Romish  church,  since  the  Reformation.  Nothing  more  need  be 
said,  than  that  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  Council  of  Trent 
explicitly  admitted  the  Apocalypse  as  a  divine  book  and  of  Johannean 
origin,  and  sanctioned  it  accordingly.  In  that  church,  and,  by  a  refiex 
infiuenee,  in  the  Greek  churches,  no  one  of  any  note,  so  far  as  I  know, 
kas  appeared  since,  who  openly  calls  this  in  question. 

The  present  posture  of  the  canonical  credit  or  authority  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, is  easily  deduced  from  these  premises.  Excepting  a  dass  of 
critics  in  Grennany,  and  some  few  elsewhere,  this  book  is  regarded  as 
apostolic  and  authoritative  by  the  Christian  world  in  general. 

LiJcke  himself,  notwithstanding  his  decided  rejection  of  the  Johan- 
nean origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  does  not  propose  to  eject  the  book  from 
tbe  canon.  A  hook  f  idly  canonical,  he  thinks,  must  have  an  apostle  for 
its  author ;  and  tliis  must  be  known  with  certainty.  But  as  this  would 
make  only  a  narrow  circle  to  move  in,  he  proposes  the  admission  of 
some  other  books^  of  aeooodary,  and  of  oomse  not  of  the  highest^  an- 
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thority,  which  may  serve  to  explun  and  confirm  the  canonical  books. 
Such  are  the  books  composed  bj  the  companions  and  fellow-labourers 
of  the  apostles,  who,  from  their  intimate  connection  with  them,  must 
have  understood  their  views  and  feelings ;  e.  g.  the  books  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  and  perhaps  the  epistles  of  James,  Jude,  and  possibly  some  others. 
It  is  essential  that  these  books  of  the  secondary  order  do  not  contradict 
the  apoetohc  ones,  and  that  the  writers  of  them  be  known.  But  in  case 
the  writers  are  not  known,  LUcke  proposes  to  class  the  books  with  the 
dtukiyo/isva  of  Eusebius,  or  the  fiixra  of  Origen.  He  would  not  re* 
fuse  them  a  place  in  the  canon,  unless  they  are  at  varianoe  with,  or  con- 
tradict, the  books  of  the  first  rank. — Then  they  must  be  deemed  apoo* 
r3rphaL  Their  proper  office  is,  to  explain  and  confirm  the  books  of  the 
first  rank ;  but  no  doctrine  can  be  huilt  on  what  only  these  deotero-ca- 
Donical  books  contain. 

In  this  latter  sense,  he  reckons  the  Apocalypse  among  the  canonical 
books.  The  book,  as  he  supposes,  '  was  undoubtedly  written  in  Uie 
apostolic  age,  and  sprung  from  actual  circumstances  then  existing.  It 
came,  at  all  events,  from  some  warm  friend  of  the  apostles  and  of  Chris- 
tianity. Its  farm  is  no  decisive  objection  to  it,  although  it  differs  in  this 
respect  from  other  New  Testament  books.  It  finds  analogies  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  Nor  can  it  be  property  decided  a  priori,  that  no 
book  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  have  a  prophetic  form.'  It  must  sure- 
ly be  admitted,  I  would  moreover  suggest,  by  every  reader  of  taste 
and  discernment,  that  the  Apocalypse  differs  widely  from  all  the  apoc- 
ryphal compositions  of  that  period,  which  exhibit  attempts  at  a  sim- 
ilar method  of  composition  ;  e.  g.  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the  fourth  of  Ezra,  and 
the  like.  What  has  made  such  a  wide  and  striking  difference  ?  If  he 
be  not  an  apostle  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  must  he  not  have  been  an 
apostolical  man  f 

Finally,  Lucke  canvasses  the  objections  rsused  by  Oeder  against  the 
Apocalypse,  on  the  score  of  doctrine,  and  comes  to  the  condusion,  that 
most  of  them  are  groundless,  and  others  insignificant.  For  example ; 
Oeder- objected,  that  *only  the  Apocalypse  developes  a  regular  progress 
and  full  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;*  whereas  the  New  Testa- 
ment throughout  exhibits  here  and  there  the  same  views ;  comp.  Matt, 
xxiv.  XXV.  13: 36—50.  Rom.  xi.  2  Thess.  ii.  al.  To  this  consideration 
I  should  add,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  replete  with  predictions  of  the 
like  nature ;  comp.  the  view  in  §  2  above.  The  terrestrial  reign  of 
Christ,  and  the  thousand  years  are  also  adduced  as  indicative  of  novelty 
and  peculiarity  of  doctrine  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  first  of  these  objec- 
tions depends,  of  course,  merely  on  the  mode  of  exegesis,  and  is  subjec- 
tive ;  the  second  differs  from  other  views  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
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Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  only  in  the  apparent  limitation  of  time. 
But  is  one  thousand^  in  this  case,  anything  more  than  the  figurative  ex- 
pression of  a  long  period  ?  As  to  ih^  first  resurrection,  at  Christ's  com- 
ing (Rev.  20:  4 — 6),  which  is  also  objected  against  the  Apocalypse,  in 
case  we  adopt  the  literal  exegesis  of  the  passage,  we  may  still  say  that 
even  this  has  been  found,  at  last,  to  have  analogies  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  probably  in  the  CMd ;  see  §  10,  p.  175  seq.  above. 
The  assertion  that  Christ  is  substantially  represented  in  a  different  man- 
ner, in  the  Apocalypse  and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
plainly  and  palpably  erroneous  ;  and  is  so,  whether  one  regards  his  de^ 
pendence  as  expressed  in  Rev.  1:  1,  or  his  supremacy  and  his  eqxicdity 
with  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  as  in  4:  4, 5, 8  seq.  5:  1 — 7,  8 — 14, 
etc ;  for  the  like  representations  may  be  elsewhere  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  found  in  abundance ;  see  Comm.  on  Rev.  1:  1,  and  on 
the  other  passages.  The  idea  that  believers  will  be  Icings  and  priests  to 
Grod,  so  often  recurring  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  frequent  also  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  both  in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments ;  see  Comm.  on  1: 6. 
This  cannot  be  urged,  therefore,  against  the  Apocalypse. 

These,  and  more  like  to  these,  are  the  allegations  of  Oeder  and  others 
against  the  Apocalypse ;  by  which  they  would  fain  prove,  that  it  is  no 
more  than  an  apocryphal  book.  LiJcke  himself  repels  all  these  and  the 
like  charges,  and  settles  down  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  Apocalypse 
should  be  admitted  into  our  canon ;  but  only  as  a  book  of  the  third  class, 
L  e.  as  one  of  Antilegomena.  The  ground  of  this  in  his  view  is,  that 
the  author  of  the  book  is  unknoum. 

If  suck  were  my  persuasion,  I  might  perhaps  pursue  the  same  course 
of  deduction  from  the  facts  supposed  to  be  true.  But  as  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, that,  all  things  considered,  the  evidence  is  much  stronger  in  fa- 
vour of  the  apostolic  origin  than  against  it,  so  I  must  assign  to  the  Apoc- 
alypse a  place  among  Liicke's  first  class  of  canonical  books.  I  have 
never  yet  been  able,  in  any  satisfactory  way,  to  account  for  the  eariy 
and  uniform  tradition  with  respect  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  on 
any  other  ground  than  by  supposing  it  to  be  founded  on  a  matter  of 
fact  The  book  sprung  from  Asia  Minor,  where  John  resided  and 
acted ;  it  appeared  during  his  life  time ;  it  was  addressed  to  churches 
with  which  he  was  conversant,  and  who  must  have  known  what  writings 
were  his ;  to  churches  friendly  to  him  and  zealous  for  his  honour ;  to 
churches  rebuked  by  the  writer,  and  who  would  receive  such  reproof 
and  admonition  only  from  some  one  highly  respected.  Why  then  was 
not  the  forgery— or  if  one  must  employ  softer  words — the  factitious  com- 
position, of  the  Apocalypse  exposed  ?  Nothing  could  have  been  easier 
than  to  expose  it  And  when  the  book  makes  such  high  claims  to  credit 
and  receptioQ — how  could  the  seven  churches  lend  an  ear  to  all  this,  as 
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well  as  to  its  rebukes,  unless  they  believed  that  all  came  from  proper 
authority  ?  I  do  not  say  that  the  factitious  composition  was  impossible, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  highly  inynrobaile. 

The  lesult  is  plain.  Those  who  believe  with  me,  that  the  evidence 
on  the  whole  is  strong  in  favour  of  the  position^  that  John  the  apostle 
wrote  the  Revelation,  must  of  course  regard  this  work  as  belonging  to 
the  books  fully  and  in  the  highest  sense  canonical  In  it  I  find  no  doc- 
trines that  are  wholly  unique  or  absolutely  new,  but  only  new  modifica- 
tions, or  additional  views,  in  various  respects,  of  doctrines  elsewhere 
taught 

§  27.  ffUtorieal  theteh  of  the  Exegem  of  the  booh, 

I  make  no  adventurous  assertion  when  I  say,  that  there  was  a  tame, 
when  the  Apocalypse  was  read  and  rightly  understood  by  the  more  in- 
telligent class  of  readers.  I  can  form  no  conception  of  an  undertaking 
by  a  sensible  man  in  sober  earnest,  to  write  a  book  which  would  be  un- 
intelli^ble  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  What  objectoould  he  have 
in  view  ?  Supposing  him  to  be,  as  I  have  said,  in  sober  earnest,  he  of 
course  would  wish  to  inqmrt  his  feelings  and  views  to  others,  with  whom 
he  acted  and  for  whom  he  sympathiased.  But  how  could  he  do  this,  in 
case  he  wrote  in  a  manner  unintelHg^ble  ? 

The  original  readers  of  the  Apocalypse,  then,  it  would  seem  neariy  if 
not  quite  certain,  understood  the  Apocalypse.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  Christians  belonging  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  understood 
it  The  nature  of  the  book — ^it  being  a  series  of  symbols  with  a  great 
abundance  of  tropical  diction — ^would  of  course  elevate  it  above  the  rea- 
dy understanding  of  the  ignorant  and  the  uninstructed  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  requires  some  experience  and  taste  and  a  portion  of  critical  discern- 
ment, to  read  at  any  time  such  a  book  as  the  Apocalypse  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  But  this  belongs  to  the  Apocalypse  in  common  with  all,  or  at 
any  rate  with  most,  of  the  prophetic  books.  The  books  of  Isuah,  £ze- 
kiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  indeed  nearly  all  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
made  similar  demands  upon  readers.  The  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  and 
many  other  poetical  works  in  our  language,  may  indeed  be  read  by  all 
who  can  read  English,  and  many  things  in  them  can  be  understood  and 
appreciated  in  a  good  measure,  even  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
readers.  But  to  comprehend  the  whole — the  plan,  the  execution  of  it, 
the  diction,  the  allusions  to  classic  and  other  lore,  the  tropical  expres- 
sions, and  other  things  of  a  like  nature — this  lies  within  the  province  of 
only  a  few. 

Something  like  to  this,  must  we  suppose  the  case  to  have  been  with 
the  Apocalypse  and  its  original  readers.  It  is  not  a  book  of  simple  his- 
tory and  plain  didactics.    It  is  poetic  in  its  very  nature ;  audits  poetiy 
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belongs  to  that  class  which  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  be  understood 
and  rightly  appreciated,  except  by  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Hebrew  prophetic  idiom.  None  can  doubt  or  deny,  that  it  is  deeply 
tinctured  with  Hebrew  colouring.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  fully  under- 
stood and  fully  appreciated,  except  by  such  as  have  attained  to  some 
good  degree  of  familiarity  with  this  colouring. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  I  do  not  say,  that  there  arc  not  very  ma- 
ny things  in  this  book,  which  every  reader  of  common  sense  can  peruse 
and  understand,  and  by  which  he  may  be  profited.  Plainly  there  are. 
The  great  Christian  virtues  which  it  inculcates,  of  warm  attachment  to 
the  Christian  religion,  of  unshaken  fidelity  to  it,  of  persevering  confi- 
dence in  its  promises,  of  awful  dread  of  its  threatenings,  of  patience  and 
quiet  submission  under  persecution,  of  holy  resolution  to  suffer  and  even 
die  rather  than  forsake  the  cause  of  Christ,  of  ardent  love  to  Christian 
brethren  and  sympathy  with  them — all  these  virtues  are  plainly  and  ob- 
viously commended  by  every  part  of  the  book,  and  the  commendation 
and  enforcement  of  them  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  candid  reader. 
But  beyond  the  great  and  obvious  ends  of  the  book,  there  lies,  under  its 
abounding  and  magnificent  drapery,  many  an  idea  which  can  be  fully 
understood  and  api)reciated,  either  in  respect  to  its  limits,  true  shape,  or 
aesthetical  value,  only  by  the  more  informed  reader. 

Some  such  readers  John  must  have  had,  among  all  the  churches  whom 
he  addressed.  In  them  all  were  doubtless  more  or  less  of  those  who 
were  native  Hebrews.  John  then  could  reasonably  count  upon  being 
understood  by  some,  who  belonged  to  those  churches  which  were  ad- 
dressed ;  and  this  was  all  that  could  be  expected  in  regard  to  such  a 
composition  as  the  Apocalypse,  and  indeed  all  that  was  necessary.  Such 
readers  could  explain  the  book  to  others. 

Thus  much  the  very  nature  of  the  case  teaches  us.  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, make  out  the  history  of  apocalyptic  exegesis  in  the  apostolic  age, 
i.  e.  during  the  first  century,  from  any  written  documents ;  for  such  we  do 
not  jK)S8ess.  We  only  know,  that  very  soon  after  this  age,  readers  of 
the  Apocalypse  began  to  explain  some  parts  of  it  in  such  a  literal  man- 
ner, as  to  throw  in  the  way  great  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  book 
as  canonical. 

It  seems  more  than  probable,  that  Papias  drew  his  millennial  views 
from  the  Apocalypse,  i.  e.  he  gave  to  chap.  20:  2 — 4  a  literal  sense,  and 
maintained  a  literal  terrestrial  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  clear  enough  that  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and 
Tertullian,  interpreted  the  Apocalypse,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  in  a  way 
which  was  substantially  literal.  The  two  former  regarded  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  thousand  years'  reign  on  earth,  of  the  first  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  Anticfarist,  etc,  as  designed  to  be 
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Bterallj  mterpreted  in  <Krder  to  eMt  the  true  meaning  of  the  Apocor 
fypse ;  and  tlwy  oomlnned  also  with  the  yarious  predictions  of  this  natnref 
in  tlie  second  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  varioos  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  particular  many  of  tlKMe  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  Whoer* 
er  wishes  to  see  the  manner  in  which  those  fathers  rqnresent  these  sub- 
jects, and  how  they  argue,  may  consult  Justin,  DiaL  cum  Tiyphoiie,  & 
81,  and  Irenaeus,  Contra  Haeres.  Y.  c  35—36.  The  latter  is  not  de»- 
tituie  of  some  fine  remarks,  although  he  manifests  occasionally  much 
credulity  and  rery  fanciful  modes  of  interpretation.  Justin  has  said  but 
little  in  relation  to  this  subject;  but  that  little  shows  that  all  the  Chris- 
tians of  his  day  were  not  Chiliasts,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  was. 

As  to  Tertallian,  the  reader  will  find  passages  that  g^re  his  Tiews  in 
his  De  Gultu  Fem.  12  seq.  Contra  Marc  IDL  14  24.  De  Corona  MiL 
c  15.  Adv.  Judaeos,  c  9.  De  Resurrect  Camis,  c.  2fi.  liiore  spirit, 
life,  and  aesthetical  discernment,  will  be  found  in  him  than  in  Justin 
and  Irenaeus.  He  had,  with  all  his  peculiar  Latimty,  a  turn  cf  mind 
essentially  poetical  and  oratoricaL  His  main  book  on  the  reign  of 
Christ,  viz.  his  De  Spe  Fidelium,  to  which  he  himself  appeals  for  a  full 
exposition  of  his  views,  is  lost  beyond  the  hope  cf  recovery.  It  would 
be  a  book  of  great  interest  to  the  histofy  of  exegeds.  Tertullian  was  a 
Chiliast.  Of  course,  as  a  Montanist  he  would  be  one.  But  probably 
he  would  have  been  one  without  Montanism.  He  has  developed  his 
views  sufficiently  for  us  to  see,  that  while  he  has  more  of  the  elements 
of  taste  and  spirit  and  eloquence  than  Irenaeus  or  Justin,  yet  he  seems 
to  have  differed  from  them  only  in  his  manner  of  interpreting  particular 
texts.  His  general  scheme  of  exegesis  elicited  from  the  Apocalypse 
the  same  leading  ideas,  that  are  advanced  by  those  two  writers. 

All  that  we  have,  however,  in  the  works  of  these  fathers,  gives  us 
nothing  more  than  a  few  of  their  opinions  respecting  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  these  are  only  of  the  most  generic  kind.  They  comprise  in  the 
main,  also,  only  such  views  as  are  deduced  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
Apocalypse.  How  they  disposed  oi  chap,  iv — ^xii,  we  do  not  know  with 
any  certainty. 

The  general  interpretation  which  the  Montanists  also  gave  to  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  quite  plain  from  the  extravagance  of 
their  Chiliasm.  No  doubt  these  so-called  heretics  have  been  but  par- 
tially represented  to  us,  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  them.  Had  we 
T^rtuUian's  defence  of  them,  we  should  be  better  able  to  understand 
their  true  position.  As  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  know- 
ledge, that  they  gave  to  some  leading  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  respect- 
ing the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  a  literal  sense ;  perhaps  a  more 
extravagant  one  than  Justin,  Irenaeus,  or  other  fathers  gave,  who  were 
CSiiliasts.  Yet  scarcely  anything  could  be  more  extravagant,  than  softti 
portioa  cf  Irenaeui^  TiewB. 
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Near  the  oommencement  of  the  third  century,  HippolTtos,  bishop  of 
Portus  Roman  us,  and  a  pupil  of  Irenaeus  (as  Photius  asserts),  wrote, 
as  Jerome  declares,  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  on 
many  other  portions  of  Scripture.  Andreas  and  Arethas  quote  his 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  ;  but  the  book  is  lost,  and  we  know  of 
Hippolytus'  opinions  only  througli  the  medium  of  these  quotations,  and 
by  what  he  has  said  in  his  book  concerning  Antichrist  AnUchrist  is, 
with  him,  the  grand  solution  of  the  leading  problems  in  Daniel  and  in 
the  Apocalypse.  The  fourth  beast  in  Daniel  and  the  first  in  Apoc  xiiL 
are  regarded  as  one  and  the  same,  and  Antichrist  is  the  antitype,  and 
the  grand  agent  who  plays  all  the  important  part&  As  a  specimen  of 
his  mode  of  handling  symbol  and  trope,  we  may  advert  to  his  remarks 
on  Rev.  12:  1  seq.  *  The  woman  is  the  church ;  the  sun  which  encom- 
passes her  means  the  word  of  God ;  the  moon  under  her  feet  indicates 
that  her  splendour  is  celestial ;  the  crown  of  twelve  stars  indicates  the 
twelve  apostles ;  the  woes  of  parturiency  show  that  the  church  at  all 
times  is  bringing  forth  the  word  of  God,  which  suffers  persecution  by 
the  world,  etc'  In  the  sequel  he  says,  that  <  by  the  two  eagles'  wings, 
given  to  the  woman  in  order  to  aid  her  flight,  we  are  to  understand  a 
belief  in  Christ,  who  on  the  cross  spread  out  his  two  hands  like  wings, 
for  a  protection  to  his  followers.'  These  will  show  the  reader  at  once 
the  position  of  the  commentator.  Curious  indeed  the  commentary  must 
have  been,  which  came  from  such  a  hand  as  is  here  developed.  £x  un« 
gue — leonem ! 

Hitherto  all  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse  is  fluctuating,  arbi- 
trary, and  of  course  uncertain.  No  idea  of  any  regular  plan  and  con- 
nection throughout  this  book,  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  minds 
of  the  writers  of  that  day.  But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Alex- 
andrine School,  and  see  what  they  did  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

Origen  would  have  had  no  difficulty  with  this  book.  He  had  none  as 
to  its  canonical  authority.  His  mode  of  allegorizing  would  easily  have 
enabled  him  to  steer  through  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Apocalypse, 
without  embarrassment  He  could  at  any  time  resort  to  his  favourite 
anagoge^  i.  e.  transcendental  or  spiritualizing  exegesis,  and  go  through 
all  obstacles.  That  he  was  entirely  hostile  to  Chiliasm  in  the  grosser 
sense,  is  well  known ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  Alexandrine 
fathers  in  general.  But  he  has  left  no  Commentary  behind  him  on  the 
Apocalypse,  although  he  seems  to  have  had  one  in  view ;  see  Tract. 
30  in  Matt  It  was  easy  for  him,  and  Dionysius,  and  others  of  the 
African  School  who  opposed  Montanism  and  Chiliasm,  to  disembarrass 
themselves  at  any  time  of  all  trouble  about  particular  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse.     That  they  did  so,  at  least  that  Origen  did,  there  is  no 
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ckrabt    But  of  the  particular  manner  in  wluch  this  was  done,  we  bave 
no  specific  aoooiint 

Ab  yety  we  have  lighted  upon  nothing  now  extant  hu^  fraffmeniif  in 
respect  to  the  exegesis  of  the  .Apocal jpse.  We  come  at  last  to  an  en- 
tire work,  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  this  book ;  imperfect  indeed, 
and  doubtless  interpolated  and  altered  to  a  considerable  extent,  bat  still 
preserving  such  lineaments  as  will  serve  to  give  us  an  idea,  how  sach  a 
book  as  the  Apocalypse  was  managed  by  expositors,  near  the  dose  of 
the  third  century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

YiGTORunJs,  bishop  of  Petavium  in  Pannonia,  who  died  as  a  mar- 
tjr  about  808,  wrote  a  commentary  in  Latin  upon  the  Revelation, 
which,  nominally  at  least,  is  still  extant  But  doubts  have  arisen 
among  critics,  how  far  this  can  be  regarded  as  genuine.  Jerome  (Ca- 
taL  Scriptt*  c  18)  testifies  of  Yictorinus,  that  he  was  a  Chiliast,  and 
had  interpreted  the  Apocalypse  accordingly.  But  the  Commentary 
now  before  us  says,  respecting  the  millennial  period :  ^  Ergo  audiendi 
son  sunt,  qui  mille  annorum  regnum  terrenum  esse  confirmant ;  qui 
cum  Cerintho  haeretico  faciunt"  In  fact,  the  exposition  given  of  the 
whole  passage  respecting  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  although  it  is 
extremely  arbitrary  and  indeed  a  mere  conceit,  yet  shows  that  the  wri- 
ter was  far  enough  from  understanding  the  Apocalypse  here  in  a  literal 
sense.  Besides  this,  the  commentary  appeals  once  to  the  epitome  of 
ecclesiastical  history  by  Theodorus,  which  was  written  in  the  6lh  cen- 
tury ;  see  in  Biblioth.  Maxima,  III.  p.  417.  B.,  in  which  volume  the 
whole  commentary  may  be  found.  These  are  palpable  evidences  of  in- 
terpolation at  least,  if  indeed  the  whole  work  be  not  supposititious. 
That  it  is  not,  however,  is  strongly  my  impression,  from  frequent  con- 
sultation of  it.  It  presents  some  internal  evidence  of  being  composed 
in  the  Latin  church,  and  not  far  from  the  period  assigned  to  it.  It 
makes  no  reference  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  at  that  period 
was  doubted  by  some  of  the  Latin  church,  (see  p.  415,  in  the  reckon- 
ing of  Paul's  epistles)  ;  it  adverts  to  Nero's  reappearance  9S  Antichrist, 
(p.  420  D.,  see  also  my  remarks  and  Excursus  on  Rev.  18:  8)  ;  it  al- 
ludes to  the  Homish  Senate  as  persecuting  the  church  (p.  420  H.),  all 
of  which  seems  to  favour  the  eariy  composition  of  the  work.  In  fact, 
there  is  one  passage  in  it,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  diligence  of 
emendators,  viz. — *<in  Judaea,  ubi  omnes  sancti  conventuri  sunt,  et 
Dominum  suum  adoraturi,"  (p.  415,  D.)  ;  which  favours  the  character 
given  of  tiie  book  by  Jerome,  i.  e.  that  it  was  GhUiatHc.  The  whole 
contour  of  the  book  corresponds  well,  in  one  respect,  with  what  Cassio- 
dorus  (fl.  514)  says  d*  it,  viz.,  that  it  undertook  to  explain  only  tome  of 
the  most  difficult  passages.  Putting  all  these  considerations  together, 
it  would  seem  probable,  that  what  Ambrostus  Ansbertus  (fi.  750)  says 
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in  his  Commentaiy  on  the  Apocalypse,  respecting  the  work  of  Victori- 
nus,  is  true:  "Among  the  Latins,  Yictorinus  first  commented  upon 
the  Apocalypse.  Jerome  has  followed  on  in  his  foot-steps ;  expunging 
certain  things  which  the  author  literally  interpreted,  and  adding  some 
things  of  his  own,  he  formed  Uie  whole  into  one  book  ;"  Bib.  Max.  XIII. 
p.  404,  E.  Probably  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  Jerome  never  wrote 
any  other  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  Passages  now  in  the  work 
of  Yictorinus,  which  are  later  than  Jerome's  time,  may  have  come  from 
marginal  annotations  of  later  readers ;  and  this  is  the  more  credible, 
because  there  are  but  few  of  this  nature. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  admit  that  for  substance  we  have  before  us  a 
work  of  Yictorinus ;  but  still  one  which  has  been  sptritualized  by  Je- 
rome, who  was  much  devoted  to  Origen's  views  of  interpretation  with 
respect  to  the  difficult  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  But  the  reader  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  execution  of  this  work,  without  reading  for 
himself.  Everything  is  merely  miscellaneous.  No  plan  of  the  whole 
work  is  sought  after,  or  even  conceived  of;  no  effort  to  get  at  the  cir- 
cumstances and  relation  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  and  his  times, 
and  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  explanation  of  the  book.  The  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly brief;  the  whole  Commentary  occupying  less  than  seven  folio 
pages  in  the  Bibliotheca.  Grammatical  and  philological  intrepretation 
are  out  of  question ;  and  the  symbols  are  explained  in  the  most  arbitra- 
ry manner.  Those  that  resemble  each  other,  are  regarded  as  mere 
repetitions  of  the  same  subject,  although  in  a  manner  somewhat  differ- 
ent ;  and  so  the  writer  oscillates  from  one  position  to  another,  very 
much  as  fancy  would  seem  to  dictate.  No  one  can  even  think  of  gain- 
ing any  exegetical  satisfaction  of  consequence,  from  any  portion  of  the 
work.  Barren  of  appropriate  ideas,  and  full  of  conceits,  it  can  serve 
little  other  purpose  than  to  remind  one,  at  what  a  low  ebb  the  science 
of  interpretation  stood,  when  Yictorinus  wrote  this  book.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  there  is  nothing  good  to  be  found  in  his  Com- 
mentary. Now  and  then  a  remark  the  reader  will  meet  with,  which  is 
happily  expressed  and  even  striking. 

We  have  seen  how  matters  stood  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  in  the 
Greek  churches  after  the  time  of  Eusebius.  It  seems  to  have  been 
generally  withdrawn  from  the  books  that  were  to  be  publicly  read  in  the 
churches ;  and  by  consequence,  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  particular 
attention,  among  the  interpreters  of  the  Scripture.  Hence  we  find  a 
Chrysostom  and  a  Theodoret  omitting  it  in  their  exegetical  writings. 
Origen  had  promised  a  Commentary,  but  did  not  hve  to  complete  one. 
We  find  nothing  of  this  nature  among  the  Greeks,  until  we  come  down 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  when  we  meet  with  a  work,  which 
is  a  kind  of  a  continuous  exegesis  of  the  whole  Apocalypse,  writtes  in 
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Grreek  bj  Andreas,  bishop  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia.  It  is  mach  of 
the  like  cast  with  the  commentary  of  Victorinus,  excepting  that  it  is 
fuller,  somewhat  more  sober,  and  has  a  little  more  of  connection.  Still 
we  might  well  name  it  Miicellaneous  Remarks.  He  refers  occasionallj 
to  what  other  writers  have  said,  respecting  the  book  itself,  or  of  certain 
passages  in  it,  viz.,  Irenacus,  Hippoljtus,  Methodius,  Epiphanius,  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen.  But  he  seems  to  have  had  no  full  commentary  on 
the  book  before  him.  Like  Origen,  he  makes  a  three  fold  sense,  as  oc- 
casion seems  to  demand,  viz.  a  literal,  a  tropological  or  moral,  and  an 
anagogical  i.  e.  spiritual  or  transcendental,  which  last  alludes  to  or  ex- 
hibits the  mysteries  of  the  future  and  of  eternal  life  under  the  veil 
of  symbols.  When  one  of  these  methods  of  interpretation  will  not 
satisfy  the  writer,  he  resorts  to  another ;  so  that  between  them  all,  he  is 
sure  to  find  some  solution  of  difficulties.  As  to  times  in  the  Apocalypse, 
although  the  book  proclaims  that  the  period  of  fulfilment  is  f'yyiv,  yet 
with  God  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  vice  versa  ;  so,  of  course, 
no  embarrassment  can  come  upon  his  exposition  from  this  quarter.  The 
temple  in  Rev.  11:  1  seq.  he  regards  as  the  temple  of  the  Christian 
church ;  11:  13  he  regards  as  relating  to  a  remote  future ;  and  chapter 
xii.  with  the  sequel  of  the  book,  he  regards  as  parts  of  what  the  seventh 
trumpet  betokens.  The  number  666  he  thinks  will  be  certainly  known 
only  at  the  future  appearance  of  Antichrist ;  17:  10  he  applies  to  hea- 
then Rome,  the  seven  kings  are  seven  Roman  emperors,  the  seven  heads 
and  hills  are  seven  monarchies  of  the  world,  of  which  that  of  heathen 
Rome  (when  the  Apocalypse  was  written)  was  the  sixth,  the  seventh 
began  with  Constantine,  and  the  eighth  will  be  that  of  Antichrist  He 
refers  16:  19  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  division  of  the  city  into  three  parts 
he  refers  to  the  population  of  the  city,  which  consisted  of  Jews,  Samari- 
tans, and  Christians.  He  is  hostile  to  grosser  Chiliasm,  and  refers  the 
thousand  years  to  the  abundance  and  fulness  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  which,  after  one  thousand  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  will 
everywhere  be  diffused.  These  hints  may  suffice  to  characterize  the 
work.  No  regard  is  paid  to  any  regular  plan  of  the  book,  and  very 
little  to  the  circumstances  of  the  writer  and  the  events  of  the  times. 
Nor  must  the  reader  expect  anything  of  a  philological  cast,  like  that 
which  characterizes  the  commentaries  of  the  present  day.  Yet  it  is  a 
more  respectable  work  than  that  of  Victorinus.  But  in  vidn  will  one 
search  for  connection  and  consistency  in  it,  or  for  any  light  except  that 
which  a  sensible  man  might  throw  upon  the  Apocaljrpse  from  conjecture. 
It  is  evident  that  he  had  not,  in  general,  even  tradition  to  guide  his  in- 
terprctations.  But  he  is  somewhat  modest  and  diffident  in  proposing 
them,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  light  of  a  confident  enthusiast. 
A&BTHAS,  a  successor  of  Andreas,  and  in  the  same  bishopric,  wrote 
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a  still  more  oopioas  commentaiy  on  the  Apocaljpse,  and  in  the  same 
style.  He  treads  closely  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  and  epitomizes 
him  in  some  places,  while  he  enlarges  in  others.  Yet  he  is  not  destitute 
of  independence  of  opinion.  He  gives  some  hints,  here  and  there,  of 
different  views ;  and  more  than  once  seems  to  intimate  that  Rev.  iv — 
xi.  applies  to  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem,  although  he  would  not  exclude 
an  ultimate  reference  to  Antichrist  Here  and  tliere,  too,  he  intersperses 
grammatical  remarks,  which  are  not  without  value. 

It  is  singular  that  these  two  works  should  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  that  region  of  tlic  church,  where  the  Apocalypse  had  most  fall- 
en into  desuetude.  It  would  seem  that  the  very  object  of  the  bishops 
before  us,  was  again  to  bring  the  book  into  the  notice  and  esteem  of  the 
churches,  by  endeavouring  to  render  it  more  intelligible.  And  with  their 
efforts  appear  to  have  ceased  the  labours  of  the  Greek  churches  upon 
the  Apocalypse.  Oecumenius  is  thought  by  Montfaucon  (Bib,  Cols, 
fol.  277  seq.),  to  have  written  a  Greek  Catena  on  this  book.  The  like 
is  also  said  of  Andreas  of  Crete,  (Montf,  FaL  Graec  fol.  231).  But  if 
they  did  write  upon  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  not  their  works ;  and  the 
fact  itself  is  uncertain. 

In  tlie  Latin  churches,  where  the  Apocalypse  maintained  its  ground, 
we  should  have  expected  from  Jerome  or  Augustine  some  explanations 
of  the  book  in  question.  But,  excepting  Jerome's  remodelling  of  Victo- 
rinus,  we  have  nothing  more  than  oecasional  notices ;  e.  g.  in  Augustine, 
De  Civit  Dei.  XX.  7 — 17.  Jerome,  we  know,  has  said  that  the 
Apocalypse  has  as  many  mysteries  as  words,  and  that  particular  words 
have  a  manifold  meaning ;  £p.  53  ad  Faulinum,  §  8.  He  intimates, 
that  Rev.  11:  2  cannot  mean  the  literal  Jerusalem,  because  that  had 
been  destroyed  when  the  book  was  written ;  the  present  world  there- 
fore must  be  meant,  which  is  to  be  renewed  and  restored  to  a  paradisaical 
state.  We  know  then,  in  general,  how  Jerome  would  have  interpreted 
such  a  book. 

TicoNius,  the  Donatist,  a  contemporary  with  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
wrote  an  Expositio  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  work  itself  has  perished ; 
but  from  the  testimony  of  others,  it  appears  that  he  rejected  all  histor- 
ical exegesis,  and  applied  anagoge  to  every  part  of  the  book  which  ap- 
peared to  be  mysterious.  Hence  he  obtained,  of  course,  only  general 
and  undefined  results,  the  offspring  of  conjecture  or  imagination. 

Cassiodorus,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  wrote  brief  ex- 
plications, or  Complexiones  (as  he  calls  them),  of  the  Apocalypse.  He 
follows  in  the  track  of  Ticonius ;  to  whom,  indeed,  he  refers  his  readers 
for  fuller  information.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  work  of  his  con- 
temporary, Frimasius,  bishop  of  Utica,  who  declines  all  historical  con* 
nection  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  all  special  historical  relation.     Chap.  xi« 
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and  xvii,  for  example,  relate  only  to  the  state  of  tbe  world  in  general, 
under  the  imago  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome.  Beda  and  Ambrosius 
Ansbertcs,  of  the  eighth  century,  merely  repeat  what  had  been  before 
said,  in  the  like  style.  Beda  is  particularly  partial  to  Ticoniug.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  find  a  plan  and  connection  in  the  Apocalypse,  but 
assumes  a  pandleUsm  of  visions  in  several  parts,  and  thus  confounds  the 
whole.  Ansbertus  (t  767)  occasionally  seeks  for  the  grammatical 
sense.  He  seems  first  to  have  noted,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  occasion- 
ally recessive.  But  his  maxim,  that  the  true  and  full  ^ense  of  prophe- 
cy must  be  typical  and  mysterious,  must  of  course  mislead  him.  In 
commenting  he  is  exceedingly  arbitrary,  sometimes  passing  from  species 
to  genus,  and  then  from  genus  to  species.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
has  strangely  commingled  mystical,  allegorical,  and  dogmatical  meanings. 
He  has  drawn  largely  upon  his  predecessors,  especially  upon  Primasius ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  has  made  no  important  advances  upon  those  who  had 
preceded  him. 

Looking  back  from  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  upon  what  had 
been  done  by  commentators  in  the  way  of  explaining  the  Apocalypse, 
we  fiiul  that  no  real  and  solid  advances  were  made.  The  great  truth, 
that  Christ's  kingtlom  would  come,  and  that  all  the  enemies  of  the 
church  would  be  subdued,  was  indeed  evident  to  all  the  expositors.  But 
how  to  dispose  of  all  the  imagery  and  symbols ;  how  to  unfold  the  book 
in  a  grammaticid,  rhetorical,  or  historical  respect ;  how  to  lay  open  the 
plan  of  the  work,  to  point  out  its  unity,  its  progress,  and  its  mutual  con- 
nection ;  in  a  word,  how  to  appeal  to  the  circuiustances  of  the  writer,  of 
the  churches  addressed,  or  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes  who  are  presented 
by  symbols — ^all  this  surpassed  the  exegetical  knowledge  of  the  times. 
Of  course  it  was  impossible  but  that  attempts  to  explain,  without  a  pro- 
per regard  to  all  these  things,  must  turn  out  to  be  failures. 

From  this  period  on  to  the  dawning  of  the  Reformation,  the  darkest 
part  of  the  dark  ages,  no  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  times 
will  expect  anything  important  in  the  way  of  exegesis.  The  theology 
of  the  Schoolmen  did  indeed,  in  their  way,  make  some  advances  during 
this  period.  Speculative  theologians,  of  great  acuteness  in  some  in- 
stances, were  not  wanting.  But  whatever  of  commentary  on  the  Apoc* 
alypse  appeared,  it  was  for  the  most  part  only  a  repetition  of  wliat  had 
ah'cady  been  said,  or  the  suggestion  of  something  more  of  the  same 
tenor  and  in  the  like  way.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  an  enlarged  cat- 
alogue of  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse,  at  this  period,  may  find  one  in 
LiJcke,  p.  613  seq.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here,  as  it  is 
rather  a  matter  of  mere  literary  curiosity  tlian  of  exegetical  interest. 
Instead  of  this,  I  would  merely  suggest  the  two  leading  principles  which 
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guided  most  of  the  commentators  of  this  period ;  in  accordance  wiUi 
what  Liicke  has  suggested,  p.  514  seq. 

(1)  The  position  of  Andreas,  that  the  thousand  years  of  cliap.  xx. 
must  be  counted  from  the  first  institution  of  the  Christian  church,  which 
in  itself  was  the  first  resurrection,  was  generally  admitted.  Of  course 
the  writers  who  preceded  A.  D.  1000,  and  who  adopted  such  views, 
were  looking  with  great  anxiety  to  the  events  that  would  immediately 
follow  tlie  arrival  of  this  period.  Antichrist  was  then  to  reappear  (Grog 
and  Magog  were  n^garded  as  symbols  of  him),  and  the  end  of  the  world 
was  speedily  to  follow.  As  the  period  drew  near,  great  excitement 
naturally  prevailed  in  regard  to  it ;  not  unlike  to  that  which  has  several 
times  existed  among  a  Umited  class  of  enthusiastic  men,  in  Europe  and 
this  country,  with  respect  to  the  end  of  the  famous  period  of  1260  years. 
But  when  the  thousand  years  had  gone  by,  and  things  remained  2h  stixhit 
guoj  of  course  the  tone  of  commentary  was  changed.  The  thousand 
years  now  began  to  be  viewed  as  a  laige  and  indefinite  period,  the  like 
to  wliich  could  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  so  that  no  one 
could  venture  to  predict  the  exact  time  of  their  end.  This  of  course 
gave  some  check  to  the  development  of  enthusiasm  respecting  the  Apoc- 
alypse ;  but  it  did  not  remedy  the  other  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way 
of  a  pro{)er  exposition  of  the  book. 

(2)  So  late  as  the  13th  century  began  the  far  more  important  and  in- 
fluential eiTor  of  regarding  the  Apocalypse  as  a  kind  of  nucleus  or  s^Ua- 
bus  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  down  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
"  Prophecy,"  says  Liicke  with  much  force,  "  appeared  to  be  the  com- 
pass which  the  divine  Spiiit  had  given  to  the  church,  on  her  voyage 
over  the  wide  sea  of  time,  in  order  that  she  might  at  any  moment  deter- 
mine where  she  was,  how  long  she  must  still  maintain  her  contest,  and 
whither  she  should  direct  her  course."  The  seven  churches  ot*  Asia 
came  to  be  reckoned  as  symbols  of  so  many  difiercnt  states  of  the  church 
general ;  and  the  latter  presented  to  the  view  of  Romish  expositors  a 
symbol  of  the  Romish  church,  as  affected  by  various  events  and  pheno- 
mena, during  the  whole  period  of  her  state  as  the  church  militant.  The 
anti-chi'istian  power,  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  specially  recognized  in  the 
Saracens,  and  Mohammed  was  pointed  out  as  the  false  prophet  The 
number  of  the  beast  (6G6)  was  apphed  to  the  duration  of  the  Moham- 
medan power ;  and  pope  Innocent  ILL  was  able  to  rouse  up  nearly  all 
the  churches  of  Europe,  and  enlist  them  in  a  Crusade,  by  virtue  of  an 
appeal  to  them  on  such  a  ground. 

On  like  grounds,  the  various  heresies,  (as  the  Romish  church  named 
all  opposition  to  itself),  were  regarded  as  having  also'  been  included  and 
predicted  under  the  symbol  of  the  false  prophet.  There  never  could  be 
any  difficulty  to  an  ingenious  maUi  in  pointing  out  many  resemblances 
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between  the  prediction  and  tbe  events  or  persons  supposed  to  be  pre- 
dieted.  Boundless  scope  was  given  to  imagination,  conjectore,  witt^ 
applications  of  certain  expressions  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  a  word  to 
everything  but  a  truly  historico-exegetical  mode  of  exposition.  With 
deep  regret  I  am  compelled  to  add,  that  while  the  application  of  the 
symbols  in  the  Apocalypse  has  been  greatly  changed,  in  many  respects, 
from  that  which  the  Romish  expositors  maintained,  yet  the  principle 
itself  which  led  tp  the  making  of  the  book  a  mere  syllabus  of  dvil  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  has  been  transferred  unimpaired  to  the  Protestant 
church,  and  remains,  down  to  the  present  hour,  as  the  current  one  in 
England  and  in  America.  But  the  beoit  and  the  false  prophet  have 
been  applied  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  which  the  inventors 
of  such  an  exegesis  intended ;  for  they  are  now  applied,  by  most  Pro- 
testants, to  the  corrupt  Romish  church  itself  and  to  her  false  teachers. 
It  is  thus  that  a  wrong  begun  in  order  to  injure  others,  not  unfreqnently 
oomes  down  upon  the  heads  of  its  inventors  and  perpetrators. 

In  the  Romish  church  itself  commentators  have  not  been  wholly  want- 
ing, who  have  made  offensive  apphcations  of  the  Apocalypse  to  its  cor- 
ruptious.  Such  an  odc  was  the  abbot  J.oacuim,  who  in  his  Adimranda 
£xpos%tio  ApocalypseoB  has  given  a  new  and  peculiar  turn  to  several 
things.  lie  divides  the  world  into  three  states,  viz.  that  of  the  Father, 
which  continued  till  the  coming  of  ^Christ ;  secondly  that  of  the  Son, 
which  was  to  last  until  the  Millennium ;  thirdly  that  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  to  be  the  great  sabbatical  period  of  the  world.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  the  matter,  he  is  the  first  who  made  out  of  1260  dayt,  in 
Rev.  11:  3,  as  many  years,  during  which  the  State  of  the  Son  was  to 
continue.  These  years  he  regarded  as  then  about  coming  to  an  end, 
(fl.  cent.  XII.),  and  he  urged  with  great  eamcstne^  a  reformation  upon 
the  churches.  His  book  was  not  aimed  against  the  pope  directly ;  but 
when  the  latter  quarrelled  with  the  Franciscans,  to  which  order  Joachim 
belonged,  it  would  seem  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  insert  passages  in 
Joachim's  book,  which  bore  very  hardly  upon  popery. 

Other  enemies  of  the  Romish  church,  the  WaJdenses,  the  Widiflites, 
the  Hussites,  and  others,  did  not  fail  to  take  the  hint  thus  offered  to 
them.  Rome,  which  had  so  long  been  endeavouring,  by  its  exposition 
of  the  Apocalypse,  to  put  down  first  the  Saracens,  then  all  heretical 
opposers  of  its  own  dogmas,  now  experienced  in  her  turn  a  retribution 
of  tbe  same  nature.  It  was  not  difficult  to  satisfy  such  as  groaned  under 
the  I^mish  papal  yoke,  that  Rev.  xiii — xviii.  might,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  applied  to  superstitious  and  tyrannizing  and  persecuting 
Rome. 

But  did  the  Reformation  itself  introduce  any  new  method  of  interpre- 
ting the  Apocalypse,  on  gromids  independent  of  party  feehng,  aad  sup- 
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ported  by  the  essential  And  now  generallj  acknowledged  principles  of 
historieo-philological  exegesis  ? 

It  laid  the  foundation  for  such  an  exegesis,  bj  substantially  adopting 
it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  historical  and  doctrinal  books  of  Scripture. 
In  the  latter,  the  application  was  easy  and  obvious.  But  we  have  seen, 
that  not  only  Luther  and  his  early  followers  slighted  the  Apocalypse, 
but  that  such  was  the  case  with  Zuingle  and  his  friends.  After  the 
credit  of  the  Apocalypse  began  to  revive  and  was  generally  established 
among  Protestants,  more  attention  began  to  be  given  to  the  Revelation. 
Yet  the  difficulty  was  still  very  great.  Even  the  Hebrew  prophets  were 
not,  at  that  period,  recognized  as  proper  poets.  How  could  the  nature 
of  prophetic  symbol,  trope,  and  generally  of  the  prophetic  style,  be  well 
understood  at  such  a  period  ?  And  if  they  were  not,  how  could  it  be 
expected  that  the  Apocalypse  would  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
enlightened  principles  of  criticism  ?  In  some  respects  this  is  doubtlesB 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  prophetic  books ;  and  while  exegesis  was  in 
such  an  undefined  state  as  at  this  period,  it  could  not  well  be  explained 
from  the  stand-pcHut  which  the  more  recent  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
books  has  assumed.  The  temptation  to  make  out  a  meaning  from  the 
Apocalypse,  which  would  be  appropriate  to  party  and  sectarian  pur- 
poses, was  very  great ;  and  for  a  long  time,  few  resisted  this  temptation. 
Meanings  directly  opposite,  defended  by  adverse  parties,  would  of  course 
be  the  result  of  such  methods  of  interpretation.  Every  interpretation 
not  grounded  on  proper  historico-exegetical  principles  simply,  must  be 
variable  and  shifting  from  side  to  side.  Yet  even  to  the  present  hour 
there  are  many  expositors  of  the  Apocalypse,  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  adequate  apprehension  of  this,  and  who  endeavour  to  supply  the 
lack  of  principle  by  confidence  of  assertion. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Erasmus  and  Laurentids  Valla 
in  their  commentaries,  aimed  only  at  explaining  occasionally  the  sense 
of  wonU  in  the  Apocalypse.  Erasmus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  doubts 
about  the  apostolical  origin  of  the  book ;  and  neither  he  nor  Valla  pre- 
tended to  know  the  meaning  of  it. 

We  have  seen  how  decidedly  Luther  rejected  it  at  first ;  and  also 
how  he  gradually  yielded  to  giving  it  some  authority,  on  account  of  the 
aiitipapistical  use  which  could  easily  be  made  of  it  In  1528  he  found 
and  republished  the  famous  and  anonymous  Oommentariuiy  written  one 
hundred  years  before  his  Umc,  which  applied  the  predictions  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse to  the  papacy.  Finally,  in  1534,  Luther  himself  publbhed  some 
comments  on  the  Revelation ;  which  partook  in  a  large  measure  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  He  assumed  that  the  Apocalypse  was  an  epitome  of 
church-history ;  and  then,  at  his  pleasure,  searched  for  events  here  and 
there,  which  he  thought  would  accord  with  the  apocalyptic  descriptions. 
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For  example,  the  little  book  in  Rev.  10:  10,  which  was  bitter  and  sweet 
to  John,  he  applies  to  the  papacy  with  its  great  spiritual  pretences.  The 
thousand  years,  chap,  xx,  he  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse 
was  written,  and  extends  it  to  the  time  of  Gregory  VII ;  and  then  he 
reckons  the  CGG  in  13:  18,  as  so  many  years  from  that  time,  during 
which  the  anti-christian  pa{)acy  will  continue.  Gog  and  Magog,  he  says, 
mean  the  Turks  and  the  red  (?)  Jews ;  and  he  expects  the  last  judg- 
ment to  follow  closely  the  appearance  of  these.  Finally,  he  suggests 
that  the  Apocaly[)se  may  be  used  for  the  consolation  of  Christians  in 
times  of  persecution  and  distress,  and  also  for  a  warning  against  the  in- 
troduction of  dangerous  and  otFensive  errors  into  the  church. 

This  work  of  Luther  became  a  kind  of  general  model  for  succeeding 
expositors  in  the  Protestant  churches.  Down  even  to  the  present  hour, 
the  idea  of  regarding  the  Apocalypse  as  a  com[>eudium  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  history,  has  been  eagerly  gras]>ed  at,  and  solicitously  retained, 
among  far  the  greater  mass  of  Protestant  ex(X)8itors.  It  has  been  kept 
up  by  the  same  circumstances  which  introduced  it,  viz.,  the  op|K)sition  of 
Protestants  to  the  Komish  church  and  the  ]>a{)a(*y,  and  the  ease  with 
which  ct'rtain  ]>ortioiis  of  the  Ajjocalypse  may  be  applied  to  them.  The 
fact  tlmt  some  |K>rtions  of  Kev.  xii — xix.  are  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  i<k*a  of  any  but  a  heatfien  and  trtUy  idolatrous  jwwer  which  is 
opposed  to  the  church,  is  entirely  overlooked,  by  reason  of  the  many 
tniits  of  apparent  resemblance  to  the  corrupt  Kouiish  church,  which  can 
be  traced  without  much  crtbit  in  the  remainder. 

The  general  principle  of  oonsideriug  the  A[KK*alyp8e  as  a  compendium 
of  history,  foresiuwlowed  by  symbol,  prevailed  not  only  among  the  Luthe- 
ran, but  also  among  the  Keformed  churches.  To  this  there  are  but  few  ex- 
ceptions among  the  Protestant  commentators  of  those  times.  Such  men, 
for  example,  as  IJeza  and  Camerarius,  move  very  cautiously  in  respect 
to  the  A|>ocaly|>se,  and  limit  themselves  mostly  to  the  explanation  of 
words  and  tropes.  The  practical  uses  of  the  book  were  not  so  widely 
missed  as  its  general  meaning.  Consolation  amid  trials,  warning,  re- 
proofy  above  all  the  repulse  of  the  papal  claims,  and  the  glorious  hopes 
of  the  future,  were  deduced  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  were  proclaimed 
in  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press.  The  long  continued  and  vigorous  con- 
test with  the  pa[)acy  gnwlually  drew  the  attention  of  the  Lutheran  di- 
vines more  and  more  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  reconciled  them  to  it,  be- 
cause they  could  so  easily  convert  it  into  a  magazine  of  armour,  which 
might  be  employed  in  attacking  the  papal  enemy,  or  in  defending  them- 
selves- 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  while  all  was  thus  floating  and  uncer- 
tain, while  every  one  was  at  Uberty  to  select  facts  from  hbtory  which 
he  might  bring  into  union  with  the  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  great 
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▼ariety  of  particular  modes  of  explanation  would  arise.  Sncb  was  the 
state  of  the  case.  One,  for  example,  dated  the  1000  years  from  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  another  from  his  death  ;  a  third  from  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  church ;  a  fourth  from  Constantine  the  Great,  etc.  Of  course, 
these  considered  the  prediction  of  a  Millennium  as  already  fulfilled,  but 
only  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  while  some  few  looked  forward  to  a  terres- 
trial reign  of  Christ,  at  some  future  period.  So  long  as  the  times  of  the 
Apocalypse  remained  undefined  and  unfixed,  everything  of  course  must 
be  in  a  floating  state,  when  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  adopted. 
The  new  heavens  and  new  earth  and  new  Jerusalem  were  more  gene- 
rally referred  to  a  future  state  of  blessedness. 

It  must  of  course  be  a  result  of  applying  Rev.  xiii — xix.  to  the  papacy^ 
that  the  lO^K)  years  were  considered  as  still  future.  In  general  a  spirit- 
ual view  was  taken  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  respecting  this  pe- 
riod, and  the  gross  Chiliasm  of  ancient  times  was  repelled  with  much 
positiveness. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  JosEpn  Scalioer  made 
the  declaration,  that  he  understood  the  Apocalypse  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  seven  woes  ;  beyond  this,  he  could  not  settle  the  question,  whether  it 
belonged  to  the  past  or  the  future.  Later  than  the  time  of  saying  this, 
he  seems  to  have  had  doubts  al)out  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  book.  It 
was  he  that  uttered  the  famous  declamtion  respecting  Calvin,  who  did 
not  comment  u[)on  the  Ixxjk  of  Revelation,  which  has  been  so  often  re- 
peated, and  is  still  often  addressed  to  thase  who  undertake  to  explain 
the  Apocalypse,  viz.,  "  Calvinus  sapit,  quod  in  Apocalypsin  non  scripsit.** 

It  might  of  course  be  exjwcted,  that  the  liomish  church  would  not  be 
idle,  while  the  Protestant  interpreters  were  so  busy  in  applying  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet  of  the  A|)otalyi)se  to  the  papacy.  Cardinal  Bel- 
LARMIN  es[)ecially  undertook  to  show  that  the  Antichrist  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  yet  to  come ;  De  Rom.  Pontif.  III.  8.  The  Spanish  Jesuit 
RiBEiRA  (t  1591),  in  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalyi)se  (1591),  aims, 
however,  more  at  illustrating  the  grammatical  and  historical  sense  of  the 
book,  and  seems  shy  of  adopting  a  mystical  sense.  The  strain  of  his 
work  is  more  impartial  than  was  common  at  that  period. 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1614),  the  Span* 
ish  Jesuit  Lunovicus  ab  Alcassar  published  his  Vestigatio  arcam 
Sensus  in  Apocahfpsi  ;  a  performance  distinguished  by  one  remarkable 
feature,  which  was  then  new.  He  declared  the  Apocalypse  to  be  a 
continuous  and  connected  work,  making  regular  advancement  from  be* 
ginning  to  end,  as  jmrts  of  one  general  plan  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
In  conformity  with  this  he  brought  out  a  result  which  has  been  of  great 
importance  to  succeeding  commentators.  Rev.  v — xi.,  he  thinks,  ap- 
plies to  the  Jewish  enemiea  of  the  Christaan  ohurch ;  xi— 'Zix.  to  huih 
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then  Rome  and  carnal  and  worldly  powers;  xx — ^xxiL  to  the  final 
oonquests  to  be  made  bj  the  church,  and  also  to  its  rest,  and  its  ulti-* 
mate  glorification.  This  view  of  the  contents  of  the  book  had  beea 
merely  hinted  before,  by  Hentenius,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Latin  Version 
of  Arethas,  Par.  1547.  8vo. ;  and  by  Salmeron  in  his  Praeludia  in 
Apoc  But  no  one  had  ever  developed  thb  idea  fully,  and  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  it,  in  such  a  way  as  Alcassar.  lie  applies  chap, 
xiii — xix.  of  course  only  to  heathen  Rome ;  and  finds  the  fulfilment  in 
its  conversion  to  Christianity.  Although  he  puts  the  time  of  composing 
the  Apocalypse  down  to  the  exile  of  John  under  Domitian,  yet  he  still 
applies  chap,  v — xi.  to  the  Jews,  and  of  course  regards  the  book  as  part- 
ly embracing  the  past* 

It  might  be  expected,  that  a  commentary  which  thus  freed  the  Bom« 
ish  church  from  the  assaults  of  Protestants,  would  be  popular  among  the 
advocates  of  the  papacy.  Alcassar  met,  of  course,  with  general  appro- 
bation and  reception  among  the  Romish  community. 

In  1G18,  David  Paraeus,  a  man  of  distinguished  erudition  among 
the  Protestants,  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  wliich  was 
designed  to  oppose  the  views  of  Alcassar,  and  to  defend  the  application 
of  chap,  xiii — xix.  to  the  papacy.  Grammatical  and  archaeological  in- 
vestigations, moreover,  were  not  neglected  by  him.  It  was  peculiar  to 
him,  that  he  first  advanced  and  defended  the  idea,  that  the  Apocalypse 
is  in  the  form  of  a  drama ;  an  idea  which  Eichhom  has  taken  great 
pains  to  defend  and  adorn.  But  although  Paraeus  was  in  an  error  here, 
yet  the  internal  investigation  of  the  plan  of  the  book  was  greatly  promo- 
ted, by  thus  bringing  before  the  minds  of  readers  questions  of  this  na- 
ture. But  antipapistic  commentary  found  its  acme  in  the  exegetical 
work  of  Hoe  von  Honeog  (1610 — 1G40),  which  was  so  violent,  that 
even  most  Protestants  declared  it  to  be  *<  Classicum  belli  sacri  contra 
Pontiiicios,"  and  deemed  it  extravagant ;  while  others  of  a  more  enthu- 
siastic temperament  praised  it  very  highly. 

From  this  time  forward,  one  particular  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse 
gave  place  to  another,  in  constant  succession.  There  was  no  general 
agreement  as  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  periods,  or  of  the  modes  of 
reckoning  them.  Days  were  made  into  years  by  some ;  and  prophetic 
days,  months,  and  years,  were  distinguished  from  civil  ones.  What 
helped  to  increase  the  confusion  was,  that  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  were 
brought  into  parallelism  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  even  Canticles  was 
appealed  to  by  some,  for  the  like  purpose.  Each  one,  as  is  usual,  found 
all  others  who  dilFered  from  him  to  be  arbitrary  in  their  exegesis ;  and 
they  more  than  suspected  him  of  the  same. 

In  1627,  Joseph  Mede  published  his  famous  Clavia  ApocdypticOj 
which  has  been  so  often  appealed  to  by  ahnost  all  subaequent  Kng^ifh 
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writers  on  the  Apocalypse.  The  pecnliarity  of  his  scheme  is,  that  all 
the  leading  events  in  the  book  are  made  to  be  synchronistic  or  contera- 
poraneoas.  The  hint  was  taken  from  the  forty-two  months  in  Rev.  xL 
and  xiii.  Having  fixed  on  sameness  of  time  for  the  events  in  vi — ^xi, 
and  xiii — xix.,  of  coarse  the  exposition  must  be  conformed  to  this.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  seven  seals  upon  the  book  written  within  and  without 
(5: 1).  are  symbols  of  so  many  successive  states  of  the  Roman  empire, 
from  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  seven  trumpets  only  serve  to  explain 
the  complex  import  of  the  seventh  seal ;  and  the  correspondences  to 
these  he  finds  in  the  continued  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  the 
last  part  of  the  book  is  synchronistic y  it  must  of  course  be  explained  in  a 
manner  conformed  to  this.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  arbitrary,  than 
his  whole  treatment  of  his  subject,  notwithstanding  the  good  degree  of 
learning  which  he  has  displayed.  His  views  were  soon  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  defended  them  with  zeal  and  much  sincerity.  They  were 
at  last  fundamentally  overthrown  by  Vitringa,  in  his  Anacrisis  Apocar 
lypseos,  published  in  1705,  pp.  230  seq.  (See  a  more  particular  view  of 
Mede*8  book,  in  Comm.  Introduct.  to  chap.  vi.  seq.)  The  main  position 
of  synchronism  in  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  is  most  palpably 
against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book,  which,  with  some  trifling  exceptions, 
is  progressive  in  its  plan. 

In  the  sequel,  some  interpreters  fell  upon  the  old  plan  of  supposing 
that  the  seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  were  symbolic  of*  the  seven 
successive  periods  or  states  of  the  churches  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  book 
was  of  course  made  subservient  to  this.  Some  regarded  the  several 
heptades  of  the  book  as  synchronistic ;  others,  as  successive.  Of  course 
every  kind  of  exegesis  and  of  artifice  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  make 
out  a  probability  for  each  one's  interpretation.  Finally,  Cooceius  and 
his  followers  undertook  to  establish  dogmatically  the  period-system. 
Soon,  however,  Witsius  and  Johannes  Markius  made  efforts  to  op- 
pose and  refute  his  opinions.  But  the  latter,  in  his  Ck)mmentarius,  has 
adopted  the  principle  of  repetition  of  the  same  things,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
instead  of  a  progressive  development ;  and  so  the  whole  book  is  of  course 
brought  into  confusion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  appeared  the  Commentary  of 
Gkotius.  That  philological,  historical,  and  archaeological  explanations 
of  the  language  would  be  found  in  him,  was  of  course  to  be  expected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  But  he  went  further.  He  adopted,  for  substance, 
the  outlines  of  Alcassar's  views.  The  persecuting  Jews,  and  persecu- 
ting heathen  Rome,  were  the  main  objects  of  chapter  iv — ^xix ;  then 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  church.  Yet  he  hit  upon  some  peculiarities 
which  will  not  bear  examination.  For  example ;  the  thousand  years 
began  with  Constantine's  edict  in  favour  of  Cbnstianitj,  A.  D.  311 ; 
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the  end  of  these,  in  the  14th  century,  was  when  the  Ottoman  power  and 
Mohammedans  broke  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  These  of  course 
were  the  Gog  and  jMagog  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  notwithstanding 
some  things  of  this  nature,  Grotius  has  given  many  a  good  hint,  and 
made  not  a  few  fine  remarks  on  the  language  of  tlie  Apocalypse.  On 
the  whole,  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  further  and  better  efforts  in 
regai'd  to  this  book. 

The  theological  sentiments  among  the  reigning  part  of  Protestants, 
at  this  period,  hindered  the  favourable  reception  of  Grotius'  work ;  but 
more  particularly  were  Protestants  displeased  with  him,  for  interpreting 
the  Apocalypse  as  though  its  main  aim  was  not  against  the  papacy* 
Few  ventured,  for  a  long  time,  to  follow  him  in  this  respect.  Among 
these  few,  were  Hammond  and  Le  Clebc  ;  neither  of  whom,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  found  general  favour  among  Protestants.  In  various  par^ 
ticuUu's,  with  regai'd  to  the  application  of  some  smaller  portions  of  the 
ApocaIy|)se,  these  two  writers  differed  from  Grotius  and  from  each  other. 
But  the  main  scheme  was  the  same. 

In  1 09 6,  Pktersex,  by  his  Geheimnisse  der  heilig,  Offenharung  geoff" 
net,  etc.,  attempted  to  revive  the  old  idea  of  a  terrestrial  reign  of  Christ 
on  eaith.  But  tliis  met  with  very  vigorous  opposition.  Even  the  sober 
and  excellent  P.  J.  Spener,  (who  admitted  the  antipapal  exegesis,  but 
believed  that  the  Apocalypse  has  revealed  the  future  conversion  of  the 
Jews  and  ^he  final  overthrow  of  Antichrist),  on  account  of  his  suspected 
leaning  towai'd  the  Millenarians,  found  but  httle  favour  as  to  his  apo- 
calyptic labours. 

Among  the  Romanists,  in  1G90  appeared  the  famous  work  of  J.  B. 
BossuET,  entitled  V Apocalypse  avec  une  Explication,  The  talents, 
profound  learning,  flowing  and  popular  style,  and  winning  address,  of 
this  celebrated  writer,  all  contributed  to  procure  extensive  favour  for  his 
work  among  the  adherents  to  the  liomish  hierarchy.  His  general  plan 
is  this.  The  history  of  the  church  is  divided  into  three  periods ;  the 
sorrows  of  the  church  are  comprised  in  Rev.  v — xix  ;  the  dominion  of 
the  church,  in  20:  1 — 10 ;  the  period  of  its  last  trial  is  comprised  in  the 
remainder ;  and  this  last  trial  is  immediately  followed  by  the  general 
resurrection  and  the  judgment.  The  final  glorification  of  the  church 
completes  the  whole.  The  first  period,  chapter  v — ^xix,  he  divides  be- 
tween the  Jewish  enemies  of  the  church,  v — xi,  and  heathen  Romish 
enemies,  xii — xix.  The  two  witnesses  in  chapter  xi,  are  Christian 
martyra.  From  this  chapter  onward,  he  concentmtes  all  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  church  under  Diocletian ;  in  whose  name  he  finds  666 
concealed.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  much  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plan  which  savours  of  the  arbitrary.  But  there  is  so 
much  talent  and  tact  displayedi  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  the  writer's 
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Tiews,  and  there  are  so  many  fine  thoughts  developed  in  the  work,  and 
80  tnuch  of  skilful  defence  of  the  papacy,  which  still  does  not  assume 
the  form  of  defence  or  at  least  of  polemics,  that  no  one  can  wonder  at 
the  celebrity  which  this  book  of  Bo?suet  speedily  obtained,  and  which  it 
has  hitherto  maintained,  in  the  Romish  church.  It  is  a  book  which  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  any  well  informed  reader,  even  at  the  present 
time.  The  occasional  extravagances  of  it,  to  call  them  nothing  more, 
need  not  prevent  this.  That  such  can  be  found,  may  easily  be  shown. 
The  locusts  in  chapter  9:  1  seq.,  Bossuet  represents  as  symbolizing  the 
heretics  of  the  ancient  church ;  and  the  end  of  the  1000  years  in 
chapter  xx.  he  refers  to  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  and  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  I  One  can  hardly  suspect  that 
this  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  piece  of  waggery,  in  such  a  man  as 
Bossuet 

But  few  Romish  commentators  have  written  on  the  Apocalypse  since 
the  time  of  Bossuet.  These,  however,  have  all  trodden  in  his  foot-steps  ; 
and  his  work  remains  as  a  kind  of  regulative  among  Papists,  in  respect 
to  their  views  of  the  Revelation. 

A  few  years  after  Bossuet's  work  was  published,  (in  1705),  appeared 
the  great  work  of  Campegius  Vitringa,  entitled  Anacrisis  Apokalyp- 
sees.  In  appropriate  learning,  in  patient  and  extensive  research,  in  a 
wide-spread  knowleilge  of  Hebrew,  Rabbinic,  Greek,  and  ancient  and 
modem  history,  he  excelled  all  his  predecessors,  and  probably  all  his 
followers.  Vitringa  did  not  reject  philological,  archaeological,  or  histori- 
cal sources,  in  explaining  the  Apocalypse.  He  made  diligent  and  ex- 
tensive use  of  all ;  and  his  book  remains,  even  down  to  the  present 
time,  a  rich  store-house  of  information  in  these  respects—one  which  has 
not  yefbeen  exhausted.  Vitringa  was  dissatisfied  with  Grotius  and 
with  Bossuet.  He  wrote  partly  in  opposition  to  both.  But  his  system- 
of  interpretation  is,  in  one  leading  respect,  like  that  of  most  Protestants 
who  had  preceded  him.  Corrupted  Christian  Rome  is,  with  him,  a 
leading  object  in  the  AjxH^alypse.  But  he  embraces  pagan  Rome  also. 
His  general  view  of  the  book  is  curious.  Excepting  a  short  prologue 
and  epilogue,  the  work  is  thus  divided  :  The  first  part,  1:  9 — 3:  22,  in- 
dicates, by  the  seven  epistles,  etc-,  the  seven  different  periods  or  inter' 
nxd  states  of  the  churches,  down  to  the  end  of  time ;  4:  1 — 22:  8  exhib- 
its the  external  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  church ;  the  remain- 
der shows  the  state  of  the  church  in  both  these  respects.  Then  as  to 
the  second  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  4:  1 — 22:  3,  it  is  subdivided  into 
three  visions,  viz.  4:  2—8:  1.  8:  2—11:  19,  and  12:  1—22:  8.  The 
first  of  these  exhibits  the  external  state  of  the  church  from  the  time  of 
Trajan  down  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  second  depicts  Rome,  hea- 
then and  Christian,  under  the  image  of  Jerusalem ;  the  third  is  Borne 
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antichrbtian,  its  contest,  its  fall,  etc .  It  is  uimeoessary  to  giye  a  fuller 
view  o£  his  scheme  here ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  I  refrain 
firom  it.  The  reader  will  find  such  a  view  in  the  Introduction  to  chap. 
vL  in  the  Commentary. 

While  we  readily  concede,  then,  to  Vitringa  more  learning,  abiMty, 
and  even  tact  in  some  respects,  than  to  any  of  his  (H^deoessors,  it  is  still 
dear,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  his  plan  he  must  launch  widely  into 
the  field  of  boundless  conjecture.  His  supposed  repetitions  of  the  same 
topics,  without  any  regular  order ;  his  symbolical  views  of  the  seven 
^istles;  his  separation  of  the  internal  and  external  history  o£  the 
churches ;  his  mixture  of  pagan  Rome  and  apostate  Chrisdan  RcHue ; 
his  application  of  death  on  the  pale  horse  to  the  Saracens  and  the 
Turks ;  of  the  fifth  seal  to  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  and  other 
modem  martyrs  ;  of  the  sixth  seal  either  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish Commonwealth,  or  the  pohtical  changes  under  Constantine,  or  the 
commotions  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  or  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Antichrist,  (a  rare  specimen  of  guessing)  ;  his  separating  of  the 
seven  trumpets  entirely  from  their  connection  with  the  seventh  seal ; 
his  allegation  that  the  half-hour's  silence  in  heaven  indicates  a  long-con- 
tinued (?)  and  {)eaceful  and  happy  state  of  the  church ;  these,  and  many 
more  of  the  like  things  of  which  his  book  is  full,  show  that  this  great 
man  was  making  his  way  hither  and  thither,  with  large  and  unintermit^ 
ted  steps  indeed,  but  often  by  twilight,  and  always  without  any  certain 
compass  to  guide  him.  He  had,  one  may  concede,  a  plan  of  his  own, 
and  was  true  enough  to  that.  But  although  many  commentators  who 
preceded  him  said  more  extmv/igant  things  than  he,  yet  few  if  any  have 
on  the  whole  developed  a  more  arbitrary  plan.  His  book  may  still  be 
consulted  with  profit.  But  in  recent  times,  I  should  doubt  whether  any 
can  be  found  who  are  his  real  followers.  His  work  is  one  of  the  most 
laboured  of  all  his  performances ;  but  it  is  unlucky  in  its  plan.  In  one 
respect  he  differs  widely  from  a  large  mass  of 'Protestant  commentators* 
He  has  no  apprehension,  that  by  the  designation  of  times  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, any  specific  chronobgy  is  intended.  On  11:  2,  3  he  remarks, 
that  the  notation  of  time  is  only  an  Old  Testament  analogy,  and  that 
what  is  meant  by  it  is,  that  the  time  of  persecution  is  one  that  is  defi- 
nitely fixed  by  God,  and  cannot  exceed  its  bounds.  <*  Would  that  oth- 
ers had  been  equally  prudent  in  regard  to  this  matter !"  excUums  Liicke ; 
and  I  can  heartily  unite  with  him. 

Vitringa,  from  his  weight  of  cliaracter,  found  a  ready  hearing  among 
Protestants.  His  book,  although  very  lai^e,  went  through  three  edi- 
tions in  less  than  twenty  years.  Yet,  in  the  sequel,  some  began  agaia 
to  revive  the  discussions  about  the  definite  limitation  of  times  in  the 
Apocalypse.    Wiluak  Whutok,  at  Cambridge,  matheouUiciaa  and 
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ilieologian,  went  in  great  earnest  into  this  subject  He  showed,  as  he 
believed,  from  the  book  of  Daniel,  that  a  prophetic  day  must  mean  a 
ymr.  In  his  Essay  an  the  RevdoHon  (1706),  he  assigned  the  return 
and  coming  of  Christ  to  the  year  1715.  When  this  time  had  passed, 
without  any  tokens  of  fulfilment,  he  renewed  his  calculations,  and  brought 
out  1766.  But  as  he  died  in  1752,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  correct, 
for  a  third  time,  the  dates  which  he  had  twice  brought  out  with  a  kind 
of  mathematical  assurance.  But  the  experiment  has  been  renewed 
nearly  every  five  or  ten  years  since,  in  the  £nglish  world,  and  in  the 
United  States.  This  very  year,  we,  in  this  country,  have  passed  the 
boundary  assigned  by  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  men,  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord.  But  all  this  avails  nothing  with  individuals  of  an  en- 
thusiastic stamp.  As  soon  as  one  period  has  disappointed  their  calcu- 
lations, they  commence  de  novo  with*  a  determination  to  find  another. 
Grenerally  the  last  period  on  which  they  ^x^  is  beyond  their  probable 
natural  life.  In  this  way  they  avoid  the  vexation  of  another  disap- 
pointment 

Among  others,  at  this  period,  who  speculated  largely  upon  the  desig- 
nations of  time  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  a  follower  of  Cocceius,  Anthont 
Dkiessen.  Ills  MeditaUoneSy  so  far  as  I  know,  may  claim  the  credit  of 
the  discovery,  that  the  thousand  years  of  chap.  xx.  mean  a  period  each 
day  of  which  is  a  year  or  360  days  ;  so  that  the  millennial  period  is  to 
comprise  360,000  years.  Followers  here  and  there  he  has  had ;  par- 
Ucularly  in  England  and  America. 

In  1740  J.  Albert  Bengel  published  hb  famous  work  on  the 
Apocalypse,  Erklarten  Ofienbarung  Johannis.  The  designation  of  time 
is  the  leading  object.  Merits  the  work  has  of  a  distinguished  exegetical 
order.  The  author  was  one  of  the  most  learned,  sober,  and  expert  exe- 
getes  of  his  time ;  and  everywhere  does  he  manifest  piety  and  an  amia- 
ble spirit.  Some  twenty  years  did  he  spend  principally  on  apocalyptic 
study ;  and  with  special  reference  to  fixing  specifically  the  times  of  ful- 
filment His  calculations  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail.  The  grand  key 
is  666,  in  13:  18.  The  42  months  of  the  same  chapter  are,  he  thinks, 
of  equal  extent;  so  that  each  prophetic  month  is  equal  to  15^  yean, 
and  a  prophetic  day  to  half  a  year.  With  these  assumed  elements  he 
finally  brought  out  1836  as  the  culmination-point — ^the  grand  crisis-— of 
the  great  events  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse.  He  speaks  modestly,  but 
yet  with  entire  assurance  that  there  is  no  error  in  his  calculation.  Bui 
still  he  provides  for  the  possibility  of  failure ;  and  says,  that  in  such  a 
case,  one  must  apply  himself  diligently  to  find  out  the  source  of  the  er- 
ror that  has  been  committed.  We  have  passed  1836,  and  without  any 
suspicion  of  a  critU  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  or  tlie  worid.  Of  course 
we  now  know  what  to  think  of  Beogel's  scheme*    But  theexbibitioD  of 
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•odi  a  itnmge  ndztore  of  pielj,  bdniili^,  philologieal  aieiitefie08»  tad* 
aoond  jadgment  in  some  ratpeota,  and  other  gcx>d  qualitiefly  with  enthn- 
lianiiy  mifftaken  principles  as  to  scriptoial  designations  of  timey  caprice 
even  in  making  ooi  the  relations  of  these  to  each  other,  confidence  in 
the  eertaintj  of  his  calcahilions,  and  deep  interest  in  the  sacoessfnl  re- 
ception of  them,  cut  be  presented,  I  bdieye,  hy  few  other  books  that 
ever  were  written.    Pitj  tliat  so  yaloable  a  life  shoald  be  thos  wasted! 

Bengel  fonnd  favour  with  some ;  and  a  part  of  his  apocal jptic  works 
were  translated  into  English,  and  some  into  Danish.  Bat  he  was  also 
opposed  by  some ;  spedallj  hj  J.  O.  Pfeifler,  in  his  JVSwer  Vemtekf 
1789.  T^  he  had  many  defenders,  here  and  there ;  and  even  down  to 
the  present  time  his  woik  has  not  ceased,  now  and  then,  to  be  brouglit 
beftnv  the  public  as  worthy  of  their  attention. 

Tlie  great  mass  of  the  religious  public  became,  at  last,  wearied  oat 
with  the  extrayagances  and  the  errors  of  apocaljrpdc  interpreters.  This 
prepared  the  way  for  Abaitzit,  in  his  iBwoy  <m  the  Apoealypte  (see  pi 
448  above),  to  broach  the  idea,  that  the  whole  book  relates  to  the  de- 
struction of  Judea  and  Jerusalem*  ffis  starting  point  was,  that  the 
book  itself  declares  that  all  irliich  it  predicts  would  take  place  ipeedify. 
Hence  Rome,  in  chap,  xiii— xix.  points  figurattrely  to  Jerusalem.  Chap, 
zxi.  xxii.  relate  to  the  extension  of  the  church,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Jews. 

The  same  ground  was  substantially  adopted  by  Wetsteih,  in  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  Chap.  xii.  and  seq.  he  refers  to  civil 
wars  in  Italy.  The  1000  years  dwindle  down  to  50,  from  Domitian*8 
death  down  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  war  under  Adrian.  Grog  and  lia- 
gog  are  found  in  Barchocheba  and  his  rebellion  ;  and  the  heavenly  Je- 
rusalem is  only  a  type  of  the  happy  state  of  the  church  on  earth,  which 
will  finally  take  place.  (See  fuller  development  in  Commentary,  Intro- 
duction to  chap.  vi.).  In  point  of  extravagance  of  application,  and  at^ 
bitrary  suppositions,  scarcely  any  one  can  exceed  what  Wetstein  has 
exhibited. 

WoLFfUS,  in  his  Ourae  Philologicae,  collects  and  criticises  upon  what 
others  have  said ;  but  in  passages  of  difficulty  he  withholds  his  own 
judgment 

Harexberg,  in  his  ErMdmngy  concentrates  the  mass  of  the  book  up- 
on Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  But  from  chi^.  xix,  he  supposes  it  goes 
on  to  the  end  of  all  things.  His  object  was,  to  unite  the  older  and  the 
more  recent  method  of  interpreting  the  book.  But  his  paradoxical  as- 
sumptions are  so  many,  that  the  sober  reader,  although  the  author  is  a 
sensible  man,  becomes  disinclined  toward  adopting  such  interpretations. 

Semler,  who  attacked  so  violently  the  canonical  credit  of  the  book, 
has  given  only  generalities  as  to  interpretation.    He  speaks  of  it  as  sym* 
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bolizing  changes,  calamities,  portentous  signs,  etc. ;  and  also  great  pros- 
peritj  and  happiness  to  the  church ;  but  he  did  not  put  an  estimate  on 
the  book,  which  would  lead  him  to  make  much  effort  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it. 

Soon  after  Sender  had  made  war  upon  the  Apocalypse,  and  it  was 
threatened  with  exclusion  from  the  Canon  in  Germany,  Herder  pub- 
lished his  Maran  Atha  or  Book  of  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  1779.  With 
all  his  exquisite  and  cultivated  taste,  Herder  was  not  distinguished  for 
ability  as  a  mere  exegete  or  interpreter.  On  the  score  of  grammatical 
and  historical  interpretation,  not  much  ground  was  won  by  him  for  the 
Apocalypse.  But  in  regard  to  the  rhetorical  character  of  the  book  and 
on  the  score  of  aesthetics.  Herder's  work  was  really  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era.  Never  had  the  Apocalypse  a  more  enthusiastic  and  de- 
voted interpreter.  Never  before  was  the  nature  of  its  poetic  representa- 
tions so  fully  and  finely  unfolded.  The  man  who  wrote  tliat  peculiar  book^ 
the  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  must  needs  be  qualified  in  respect  to  taste 
and  aesthetical  skill  to  make  a  right  estimate  of  the  Apocalypse.  Her- 
der's work  is  all  soul  and  animation,  through  and  through.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  the  conunentator  entered  upon  his  work  and  accomplished  it 
with  the  highest  degree  of  interest  aud  pleasure.  The  vivid  pictures 
and  glowing  language  which  he  presented  to  his  readers,  served  to  cre- 
ate more  interest  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  procure  more  favour  with 
the  public  for  it,  than  all  the  ponderous  folios  and  quartos  which  had  be- 
fore been  published.  Nor  has  the  aesthetical  judgment  of  the  public 
been  materially  changed,  since  Herder  gave  it  a  new  direction. 

Regarded  simply  as  a  book  of  critical  exegesis,  Herder's  work  can- 
not well  be  said  to  claim  a  high  place.  He  adopted  Abauzit's  stand- 
point, and  makes  everything  important  in  the  book  relate  to  the  Jewish 
history.  This  is  a  fundamental  error,  and  must  of  course  substantially 
afiect  the  character  of  the  exegesis.  But  there  is  so  much  of  ingenuity 
and  of  eloquence,  there  are  such  bursts  of  feeling  and  flow  of  heart,  in 
all  that  Herder  says,  that  his  book  remains,  down  to  the  present  hour^ 
with  all  its  errors  in  interpretation,  the  most  attractive  and  delightful 
work  that  has  yet  been  written  upon  the  Apocalypse.  In  particular,  the 
skill  which  he  manifests,  in  showing  that  ^  it  is  a  book  for  all  hearts  and 
for  all  times  "  (p.  257  seq.),  and  so  is  one  of  an  important  practical 
chai*acter,  lias  not  been  surpassed,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  any  other 
writer.  And  although  he  seems  to  move  in  a  narrow  circle,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  book,  limiting  it  so  generally  to  the  Jews,  yet  he  makes 
Grod's  dealings  with  them,  and  with  his  church  at  that  period,  symboli- 
cal of  the  circumstances  of  the  church  in  every  age.  The  kingdom  of 
Chnst  will  ever  be  victorious  over  all  its  enemies. 

Ha&twiq  followed  Herder,  and  wrote  three  volumes  on  the  Apoc»» 
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Ijpse,  ftill  of  learning  and  tlie  fruits  of  labonr.  In  Ms  Apology  for  iht 
Apocalypse  against  mistaken  Blame  and  mistaken  Prmse,  be  laboriooslj 
defends  the  genuineness  of  the  book ;  but  in  his  Commentarj,  he  fol- 
lows on  in  the  track  of  Herder.  In  one  respect  he  differs  from  hinii 
and  accords  with  Paraeus,  viz.,  that  the  form  of  the  Apocaljpse  is  dra^ 
moHc.  Herder's  oriental  taste  secured  him  against  this  ;  but  in  this  re- 
spect, Hartwig  was  lacking. 

Herrenscuneideb,  in  his  Tentamen  Apocalapseos  UlttstrandaSf 
(1786),  a  work  distinguished  for  its  discrimination  and  ability,  found  in 
the  Apocaljpse  the  overthrow  of  Judaism  and  of  Heathenism,  and  the 
universal  triumph  of  the  church.  This  was  so  ablj  defended  by  him, 
that  EiCHHORN,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  seems  to  have 
made  him  a  model,  in  regard  to  general  plan.  Tliis  last  work,  publish- 
ed in  1791,  gave  entire  new  life  to  apocalyptic  study,  and  for  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  seems  to  have  had  almost  an  entire  predom- 
inance in  Grermany.  It  is  Eichhom's  ablest  work ;  and  although  it 
does  not  exhibit  such  ardour  and  intensity  of  interest  as  Herder's  book, 
yet  as  a  work  of  philology  and  real  explanation  of  words  and  phrases, 
it  far  exceeds  Herder's  work.  It  is  indeed  the  first  work  which  seems 
to  have  taken  fully  the  position,  that  everything  in  the  Apocalypse  is  to 
be  illustrated  in  the  same  way,  as  in  any  other  work  of  a  similar  na- 
ture in  the  Old  Testament  The  learning  and  taste  of  the  author  ena- 
bled him  to  exhibit  many  a  happy  and  striking  illustration  of  words  and 
phrases  and  imagery.  He  has  given  an  interest  to  the  book,  in  this  re- 
spect, which  none  before  him  had  done.  Herder  outdid  him  in  glow 
and  eloquence  ;  but  Eichhorn  is  not  wanting  in  taste,  and  is  highly  re- 
spectable in  this  work  for  his  philology. 

The  main  features  of  his  exegesis  have  already  been  indicated.  Sub- 
stantially they  agree  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  book.  But  in  the 
detail,  there  are  some  extravagances  which  will  not  now  find  favour. 
E.  g.  in  11:  2  seq.,  Eichhorn  finds  the  two  taitnesses  to  be  the  two  Jew- 
ish high  priests,  Ananus  and  Jesus,  murdered  by  the  Zealots ;  while 
nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  writer  produces  them  as  Christian 
witnesses,  zoT^  nuQtval  ftov.  But  Herder  had  committed  the  same 
error;  and  the  real  meaning  in  this  case  is  so  difficult,  that  a  mistake  is 
not  to  be  thought  strange.  Eichhom's  work  was  found  fault  with  by 
some,  and  in  my  apprehension  with  good  reason,  because  it  places  the 
whole  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  ground  of  a  mere  exercise 
of  the  inventive  powers  of  {X)etic  imagination.  I  do  not  perceive  why 
more  than  this  may  not  be  admitted  ;  unless  indeed,  we  deny  that  in- 
spiration  is  a  reality.  I  am  aware,  to  be  sure,  that  very  many  do  deny 
this.  But,  while  I  cannot  agree  with  them,  I  still  admit  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse, as  to  its  form,  has  all  the  indicia  of  art  and  rhetorical  disposition 
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or  arrangement  What  objection  can  there  be  to  admitting,  that  when 
Grod  speaks  to  men,  he  speaks  more  hutnano  ?  The  alphabetic  PsalmB, 
especially  Ps.  cxix,  Prov.  xxxi,  the  book  of  Lamentations,  and  many 
portions  of  the  prophets,  afford  striking  exhibitions  of  the  truth  of  this,  I 
do  not  and  cannot  regard  Eichhom  as  a  believer  in  Christianity,  in  the 
sense  in  which  those  arc  who  admit  the  inspired  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. But  I  can  see  no  objection  to  accepUng  thankfully  whatever  aid 
he  has  proffered,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  words,  phi*ases,  and  imagery 
of  the  Apocalypse.     We  need  not  depend  on  him  for  om*  theology. 

HEiNKicns,  in  his  ApocalypsU  lllmtratOy  has  added  very  littlt;  to  what 
Eichhom  and  Herder  had  already  exhibited ;  while,  now  and  then,  he 
indulges  in  some  peculiar  extravagances.  Other  commentators,  such 
as  Lange,  Hagen,  Lindemann,  Miitthai,  etc,  are  of  little  significance. 
The  Commentary  of  Ewald  however,  (1828),  deserves  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  The  book  is  small,  but  full  of  thought  and  illustration. 
Being  a  philologist  of  much  higher  acquisitions  than  most  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him  in  writing  u{X)n  this  book,  he  has  brought  all  his  He- 
brew learning  to  bear  upon  it,  and  often  with  signal  advantage.  The 
oatline^  of  his  general  plan  are  these :  (1)  The  diiy  of  vengeance  on  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  or  of  Christ's  coming,  is  near,  chq).  iv — vii ; 
vengeance  biggins  and  progresses,  8:  1 — 11;  14;  vengeance  is  comple- 
ted, 8:  15 — 22:  5.  So  he  makes  no  catastrophe  at  the  end  of  cha[>.  xi, 
and  even  represents  the  author  as  sparing  Jerusalem  out  of  partiality 
for  his  own  kindred.  The  artificial  arrangement  of  the  book  he  fully 
sees,  in  respect  to  its  heptacUs,  and  in  regard  to  some  of  it^  triads.  But 
the  latter  he  has  only  here  and  there  noticed,  omitting  to  bring  into 
view  the  three  great  catastrophes ;  the  three  heptades  symbolic  of 
punishment,  L  e.  the  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  and  seven  vials  ;  and 
also  most  of  the  triplicitiei,  which,  in  every  part  of  the  book  small  and 
great,  everywhere  develo]>e  themselves.  Ewald's  critical  skepticism  is 
too  well  known  to  expect  from  him  any  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  book,  or  of  real  prediction  in  it  With  him,  it  is  of  the 
same  order  as  the  Pollio  of  Virgil,  i.  e.  the  expression  of  the  earnest 
wishes  and  hopes  of  a  warm-hearted  but  enthusiastic  Christian ;  who, 
in  all  probability,  believed  himself  to  have  been  aided  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  composition  of  the  book.  We  are  not  bound  to  follow  him 
here ;  but  we  may  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  many  an  important 
philological  suggestion,  many  an  illustration  made  fully  satisfactory,  and 
many  an  exegetical  error  of  preceding  interpreters  corrected. 

Other  recent  writers  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  Gtjrmany,  scarcely  de- 
serve notice.  Of  the  enthusiastic  Bengelian  order  was  M.  F.  Sender, 
Jung  Stilling,  Typke,  Grerken,  0pit2,  Leutwein,  RiJhle  von  Lihenstem, 
Sander,  etc    llie  hist  wrote  in  1829,  and  he  finds  that  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  Millennium  will  be  in  1847.  He  has  a  little  the  advantage 
of  the  recent  Millf»narians  of  our  own  countrr,  who  placed  it  first  ia 
1842;  then  in  184o  ;  next  in  April,  and  then  in  October,  of  1844;  and 
who  now  conclude,  that  we  oujrfit  to  live  in  daily  expectation  of  it  until 
it  comes.  A  more  recent  work  on  the  Apocaljpse  bj  Ziillig,  of  which 
I  have  only  seen  an  ample  review,  has  excited  some  attention  in  Ger- 
many. But  from  the  extravagance  of  some  of  its  positions,  I  should 
not  think  that  it  could  por^sihly  acquire  and  maintain  a  good  reputation. 

Lucke,  who  has  written  so  large  and  able  a  \x>6k  in  the  way  of  Ii^ 
traduction  to  thf  Apocalypse,  has  not  yet  published  a  Commentary. 
Whenever  he  does,  the  public  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  acces- 
sion will  he  made  to  the  exegetical  ground  already  won  for  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

In  the  English  world,  nearly  everjrthing  has  move<l  on  in  accordance 
with  the  oldor  Protestant  views,  viz.  that  the  beast  and  false  prophet 
are  symlwls  of  the  Romish  papal  church.  Bishop  Newton  on  the 
Prophwies  is  a  bof»k  too  well  known  to  need  descri[)tion  here.  Since 
the  [»ri's<*nt  century  came  in,  some  of  the  leading  works  in  England  are 
the  following:  Whitaker,  on  the  Revelation,  1802;  GriUloway,  Brief 
Commentaries  on  Revelation,  1802 ;  Woodhouse,  on  the  Apocalypse, 
1805;  Holmes*  lievelation  of  St.  John,  1815,  2  vol.;  ^V.  Fuller's  Ex- 
positon-  Di.-courses,  1815;  W.  Cunningliam,  Dissertation  on  the  Seals 
and  Trumpets,  1817;  Gauntlett's  Exposition  of  Revelation,  1821 
Tillocirs  Dissertations,  1823;  Culbertson's  Lectures,  1826,  2  vol. 
Croly's  Apocalypse,  1827;  Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse,  1828 
Hutcheson's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Revelation,  1828  ;  The  Aj)Ocalyi>se 
explained  (anon.),  1829  ;  W.  Jones'  Lectures  on  the  AjJocalVpse,  1829  ; 
E.  Irving's  Lectui-es  on  Revelation,  1820 ;  Addis'  Heaven  ojKined,  or 
the  visions  of  Daniel  and  John  explained,  1829. 

In  our  own  country  books  designed  to  be  explanatory  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  not  wanting.  Kinne,  Smith,  Prof  Bush,  and  others,  have 
published  on  this  subject.  But  jis  their  works  are  well  known  to  read- 
ers hen*,  it  is  unnecessary  to  cliai*jicterize  them. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  brief  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  in  past  times, 
in  relation  to  the  Ai)ocaIypse.  That  the  book  has  suffered  more  than 
any  one  in  the  Bible,  from  extravagant  and  arbitniry  exegesis,  no  one  will 
deny  who  is  acquainted  with  its  exegetical  history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  j)rogress  may  be  ma<le  in  these  days  of  exegetical  study,  toward  a 
firmer  and  more  satisfactory  mode  of  interpretation.  What  possible  sat- 
isfaction, indeed,  can  ever  be  felt  by  a  rational  man,  in  any  interpreta- 
tion which  rests  ui)on  mere  surmise  or  fancy  ?  And  such  must  ever  be 
all  those  interpret^uions,  which  result  from  considering  the  book  as  a 
mere  compendium  of  civil  and  eodeaiastical  historj.    But         has  been 
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practised  so  long,  and  Protestant  feeling  is  so  deeply  enlisted  against  the 
Romish  church,  that  the  chance  of  substituting  a  better  method  of  exege- 
sis speedily,  is  probably  but  small.  Yet  it  must  come  at  last.  It  will 
come,  whether  we  choose  or  refuse.  The  radical  principles  of  herme- 
neutics  are  every  year  gaining  ground ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  found- 
ed in  reason  and  common  sense,  they  must  sooner  or  later  become  tri- 
umphant.* 


§  2S.  Is  the  Apocalypse  designed  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Christian 

church  in  every  age  f 

This  question  must  be  somewhat  strictly  defined,  before  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  it  can  well  be  made  out. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  in  one  sense,  have 
ceased  to  be  specially  useful  to  the  church,  as  now  existing  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  We  might  select,  for  example,  the  architectu- 
ral directions  ibr  building  the  tabernacle,  and  the  history  of  its  construc- 
tion in  accordance  with  them,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  We 
might  advert  to  many  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  occupied  entirely  with  the 
minute  detail  of  rites  and  forms  under  the  Levitical  priesthood.  We 
might  mention  many  long  and  minute  catalogues  of  persons  and  places, 
such  as  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  first  of  Chronicles,  and  also  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  exhibit ;  we  might  even  include  many  iK)rtions 
of  individual  history,  and  the  accounts  of  some  apparently  unimportant 
transactions,  in  the  book  of  Grenesis,  and  in  some  other  books ;  and  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  too  much  to  add,  that  some  of  the  prophecies  re- 
specting small  and  comparatively  insignificant  nations,  bordering  upon 
the  Jews,  who  have  long  been  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in 
whose  destiny  we  can  now  have  no  definite  interest,  are  no  longer  of 


*  It  is  proper  that  I  uliould  acknuwledge  explicitly,  intiiisplace,  my  obligationt 
to  Prof.  LOcke  lor  the  matter  furnished  me  in  his  luminous  and  well  arranged 
History  of  the  Jnterpretation  of  the  .Hporalypse^  contained  in  his  Einleitung  pp. 
420  seq.  In  particular,  with  respect  to  several  of  the  works  which  arc  character" 
ized  in  the  sketch  contained  in  the  present  Section,  I  have  been  obliged  to  depend 
•olely  on  him,  because  I  could  not  procure  a  sight  of  the  books  in  qucation.  But 
tlie  more  important  ones  have  been  within  my  reach  ;  and  what  1  have  said  of 
them  is  principally  the  result  of  my  own  examination,  although  this  substantially 
agrees,  for  the  most  pari,  with  tlie  views  which  he  has  suggested.  The  value  to 
tlie  reader  of  what  is  said,  will  not  he  changed  by  this  statement;  but  it  b  incmn- 
bent  on  mc  to  acknowledge  ray  sources,  where  I  have  drawn  directly  from  them, 
for  I  do  not  like  to  incur  a  just  charge  of  plagiarism.  Throughout  this  work,  it 
has  been  my  constant  endeavour  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  and  to  think  for  myself, 
whenever  circumstances  rendered  it  possible.  But  in  a  case  like  Uiat  under  con- 
iideration,  where  works  are  characterized  to  which  I  could  not  procure  acoeaa,  I 
have  of  eounebeen  oblig«d  to  depend  on  othen. 
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special  moral  benefit  to  the  church  of  Christ  For  if  the  stibject  sboald 
be  viewed  in  the  sim[)le  light  in  which  this  question  would  present  it, 
viz.,  What  moral  and  sptrittial  edification  is  now  derivs^le  from  such 
portions  of  Scripture  ?  it  would  seem  that  such  an  opniion  might  be  made 
up  without  much  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  moral  and  ipintual  instruc- 
tion of  such  parts  of  Scripture  can  be  made  out  by  no  direct  and  natural 
method  of  interpretation.  We  must  resort  to  what  is  called  spiritualtz- 
%ng,  i.  e.  we  must  assign  a  vnovoia,  or  secret  and  mystic  sense,  to  the 
words  of  the  sacred  writers  in  order  to  educe  from  such  parts  of  the  Bi- 
ble the  instruction  now  under  consideration.  But  such  a  resort  is  of  it- 
self a  confession,  that  a  moral  and  spiritual  meaning  cannot  be  given  to 
those  parts  of  the  Bible  that  have  just  been  nameil,  unless  the  usual  and 
obvious  laws  of  interpretation  are  abandoned. 

If  the  question  should  now  be  urged  :  Why  then  were  such  writings 
permitted  to  be  com[)rised  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
give  an  answer,  as  some  who  urge  it  might  imagine.  To  the  church  of 
Grod  as  formerly  constituted,  and  embodied  in  the  Jewish  nation,  all  these 
matters  were  connected  with  considerations  of  no  small  importance. 
Ever}'thing  respecting  the  tabernacle,  the  priesthood,  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
the  genealogies  of  the  tribes  and  families,  even  the  private  history  trf* 
the  ancient  patriarchs,  was  civilly,  socially,  or  religiously  important.  Be- 
cause that  tabeniacle,  ritual,  divisions  of  tribes  and  corresiwnding  inheri- 
tances, and  even  individual  interest  in  some  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  have 
passed  away,  through  the  lapse  of  some  thousands  of  years  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  dispensation,  how  does  or  can  it  follow,  that  the 
things  named  were  not  in  former  times  a  matter  of  concern  and  interest 
to  the  Jewish  nation  and  church  as  God's  chosen  people  ? 

Then,  moreover,  we  need  not  stop  even  here.  When  we  now  come 
to  examine  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  in  order  to 
satisfy  our  minds  whether  they  were  actually  written  by  Jews,  as  they 
purport  to  have  been,  and  whether  they  were  received  by  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  looked  upon  as  authentic,  and  reverenced  as  such,  every  par- 
ticular that  I  have  named  above,  that  may  now  be  regarded  as  in  a 
good  measure  destitute  of  direct  moral  and  spiritual  instruction  for  us^ 
and  as  superseded  in  a  certain  sense  by  the  Gospel,  plainly  acts  an  im- 
portant part ;  for  it  gives  testimony  which  cannot  well  be  set  aside  or 
overlooked,  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  the  genuine  productions  of 
Jewish  writers.  Every  minute  personal  history,  even  every  special  list 
of  the  pieces  of  furniture  for  the  tabernacle,  or  specific  account  of  rites 
and  forms,  and  every  catalogue  of  names  either  of  persons  or  places, 
goes  to  establish  the  verisimilitude  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  a  whole, 
and  to  show  that  they  are  no  work  of  fiction  executed  by  an  impostor. 
Placed  in  this  light,  then,  oar  question  assumes  entirely  a  new  atti- 
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tnde ;  and  if  we  should  now  be  asked,  whether  those  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  have  been  named  as  destitute  in  one  respect  of  moral 
and  spiritual  instruction  adapted  to  us,  are  not  even  of  high  importance 
in  another  respect,  as  contributing  to  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  books 
in  general,  and  helping  to  establish  their  authenticity — if,  I  say,  this 
question  should  be  now  repeated,  we  may  unhesitatingly  assume,  that 
all  Scripture  u  profitable.  And  if  some  parts  are  not  directly  "  doc- 
trine, or  correction,  or  reproof,*'  they  at  least  serve  to  confirm  those 
parts  of  the  Bible  which  teach  doctrine  and  administer  reproof. 

Paul  has  given  us  a  very  simple,  and  (I  may  add)  a  very  instructive^ 
exhibition  of  the  uses  to  which  Old  Testament  history  may  now  be 
put.  Speaking  of  what  came  upon  the  Jews,  during  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  he  says :  ''  Now  all  these  things  happened  unto 
them  for  ensamples,  and  thet/  are  written  far  our  admonition,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,"  1  Cor.  10:  11.  And  again, 
when  speaking  of  their  punishments :  *^  Now  these  things  were  exam- 
ples for  us,  to  the  intent  we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things,  as  they  also 
lusted,"  1  Cor.  10:  6. 

The  simple  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  is,  that  as  God  is 
always  the  same,  and  the  relations  which  men  sustain  toward  him  are 
always  substantially  the  same ;  so,  what  he  did  in  one  age,  or  at  one 
time,  and  to  one  nation,  in  order  to  encourage  virtue  and  holiness,  or  to 
restrain  vice  and  impiety,  he  will  in  substance  always  do,  everywhere 
and  to  all  nations.  In  the  manner  of  his  proceedings  there  may  be,  and 
is,  some  diversity.  The  matter,  as  to  rewards  and  punishments,  as  to  re- 
quirements and  prohibitions,  is  and  must  be  always  for  substance  the 
same. 

So  then  the  ancient  Scriptures  may  after  all  profit  us ;  even  what  was 
local,  and  particular,  and  temporary,  and  what  can  never  in  all  respects 
be  repeated  or  occur  again,  may  sometimes  be  of  no  small  importance 
to  us  at  the  present  day.  We  may  at  least  learn  instructive  history 
from  it  We  may  regwti  it  as  a  record  of  Grod's  providential,  or  of  his 
retributive  dealings ;  and  from  these  we  may  learn  something  both  in 
respect  to  his  nature  and  his  wilL 

In  saying  these  things,  I  have  had  my  eye  continually  upon  the 
Apocalypse.  Here  is  a  book,  which,  if  I  have  rightly  unfolded  its  aim, 
contains  things  that  relate  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  If 
we  should  say  now  that  all  which  respects  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
persecuting  power  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  any  interest  to  us ; 
what  is  this  but  to  say,  that  from  the  patt  we  can  gather  no  lessons  of 
importance  in  respect  to  ihe  future;  or  that  we  can  discover  no  ground 
of  encouragement,  by  the  fact  that  God  has  fulfilled  one  prediction,  that 
he  will  fulfil  another  ?    But  this  we  cannot  well  say,  as  reasonable  and 
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sober  men  :  and  therefore,  when  the  matter  is  viewed  in  this  light,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  made  with  the  Apocalypse,  or  serious  objection 
raised  against  it,  because  some  part  of  it  was  specially  local  and  tem- 
porary. 

But  there  is  another  light  in  which  the  matter  may  be  placed,  that  is 
attended  with  more  apparent  difficulty.  The  book,  it  may  be  said,  has 
res})ect  to  persecuting  Jetcs,  persecuting  Pagan  Romcy  and  Gog  and 
Magog  (enemies  yet  unknown) ;  and  to  all  appearance,  it  pertains  only 
to  these.  If  this  be  so,  of  what  general  use  can  it  be  to  the  church  of 
God,  at  the  present  day,  and  throughout  the  world  ? 

Several  answers  may  be  given  to  this  question,  all  of  which  seem  to 
have  some  good  foundation. 

(1)  It  is  not  certain,  tliat  the  second  catastrophe,  in  the/u//  extent  of 
its  meaning,  has  yet  txiken  placi*.  Peri^ecuting  Ilomo,  exerting  her  de- 
structive power  through  f)agan  emperors,  is  indeed  (alien.  The  nation 
and  Uie  government,  as  they  existed  in  ancient  times,  are  no  more.  But 
all  the  consequences  of  their  ))ast  existence  and  actions,  liave  not  yet 
ccasod  ;  nor  is  it  c<3rliiin  that  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  distant  in 
the  sense  of  the  A|)ociilypse,  have  yet  come  to  the  great  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon. And  if  this  be  the  case,  the  church  has  still  a  deep  interest 
in  the  matter  of  the  Aj>ocalypse. 

Besides,  the  1000  years  of  |)eace  and  rest  are  yet  future.  The  defeat 
of  Gog  and  Magog  is  still  to  come.  The  latter  days  of  peace  and  glory 
are  yet  to  ensue.  And  how  can  all  this  be  matter  of  little  or  no  interest 
to  the  church  at  any  |>eriod  ?  But, 

(2)  There  is  another  and  different  view  not  yet  taken,  and  which  is 
the  principal  one  at  which  I  aim  in  the  present  discussion.  What  has 
been  said  alit^ady,  has  been  designed  merely  as  a  preparation  for  this 
part  of  our  discussion. 

I  regard  the  Ajjocalypse  as  containing  matter,  which  is  a  tvno<:  of  all 
which  is  to  happen  in  respect  to  the  church.  I  regard  the  whole  book  as 
particular  illustration  of  a  general  principle— of  a  generic  truth.  My 
reasons  for  this  may  now  be  briefly  stated. 

With  the  ai)ostle  Paul  we  may  safely  aver,  Uiat  **  Christ  must  reign, 
until  o// enemies  be  put  under  his  feet;"  1  Cor.  15:  25.  It  is  true,  it 
must  be  true,  that  God  has  made  him  to  be  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords." 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  this  truth  was  distinctly  in  the  mind  of 
John,  who  wrote  the  Ai)ocalypse  ;  and  doubtless  such  was  the  fact-  In 
what  way,  I  ask,  could  he  exhibit  this  truth  to  the  church  in  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive  form  ?  Might  he  not  have  taught  it  simply, 
and  by  a  single  sentence  have  given  assurance  of  it  to  the  world,  and 
have  left  the  matter  there  ? 
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Doubtless  it  was  in  his  power  so  to  do.  It  was  also  in  the  power  of 
David,  when  he  designed  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  hand  of  Saul  and  from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies, 
to  have  said  this  in  so  many  simple  words,  and  then  to  have  closed  his 
lips  in  silence.  But  he  has  not  clu)sen  this  method  of  representing  a 
truth  so  deeply  interesting  to  himself  and  others.  lie  has  given  us, 
therefore,  that  sublime  and  beautiful  symbolic  representation  contained 
in  the  18th  Psalm;  a  piece  of  composition  for  which  thanks  will  be 
given  to  him  as  long  as  taste  and  a  power  of  appreciating  the  beautiful 
shall  remain  in  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  Isaiah  to  announce  that  great  Babylon  would 
fall,  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus  and  the  united  hosts  of  Media  and  Persia. 
He  might  have  simply  said  this,  and  refrained  from  any  further  declara^ 
tion.  But  he  has  not  done  so.  He  has  given  us  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  the  onset  of  battle,  the  song  of  victory,  and  the  final  prostration 
and  degradation  of  the  great  city  with  its  haughty  and  hostile  monarch. 
The  18th  and  14th  chapters  of  his  book  will  be  read  with  wonder  and 
delight,  so  long  as  readers  of  feeling  and  taste  are  to  be  found. 

David  and  other  inspired  writers  might  have  simply  said,  as  in  the 
book  of  Grenesis,  that  **  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head  ;*'  or  that  <  Shiloh  would  come,  and  unto  him  would  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be  j*  and  then  have  rolled  up  and  sealed  the 
prophetic  scroll.  But  these  writers  have  not  so  done.  Witness  the 
2nd,  the  16th,  the  45th,  the  llOtli,  and  other  Psalms,  and  many  glow- 
ing descriptions  in  Isaiali,  and  the  other  prophets,  of  the  like  nature. 
No  one  will  deny  the  additional  interest  which  has  thus  been  conferred 
on  the  subject  of  their  prophecies.  No  one  will  wish  a  word  to  be  de- 
tracted, from  all  the  vivid  symbols  and  glowing  descriptions  which  thej 
liave  presented  us. 

Besides  this,  we  should  particularly  note,  when  David,  for  example, 
brings  to  view  the  future  king,  the  Messiali,  he  invests  him  with  the 
costume  of  oriental  king:«,  i.  e.  with  such  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  So  too  the  sons  of  Korah,  in  that  exquisitely  beautiful  Psalm, 
numbered  the  forty-fifth.  There  we  find,  first  of  all,  the  beauty  of  the 
king's  person  described ;  then  his  eloquence  is  brought  to  view ;  next 
his  invincible  fjower  and  skill  in  war ;  his  victories  on  every  side ;  his 
triumphs ;  and  finally,  his  retinue  of  captives,  the  daughters  of  foreign 
kings,  and  the  nuptials  which  follow.  All  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
time  in  which  the  author  lived,  and  with  the  country  in  which  he  wrote. 

The  application  of  this,  now,  to  the  subject  before  us  is  easy  and  ob- 
vious. The  theme  of  the  New  Testament  prophet  is  the  triumph  of  the 
church  over  its  enemies  and  op{X)sers,  the  universal  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  its  final  consummation  in  ^orj.    What  course 
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should  the  writer  take  in  order  best  to  acoomplish  his  object?  He  is 
called  to  the  special  consideration  of  this  theme,  bj  the  drcmnstances 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Himself  an  exile  under  the  reign  of  Ne^ 
ro ;  the  church  bleeding  at  every  pore ;  harassed  bj  enemies  without 
and  germinating  heresies  within ;  apostasies  taking  place ;  timid  Chris- 
tians wavering,  and  the  faint-hearted  ready  to  despond ;  how  shall  these 
evils  be  arrested  ?  How  shall  the  desponding  be  cheered,  the  doubdng 
be  confirmed,  the  bleeding  martyrs  be  made  triumphant  in  death,  and 
the  great  and  glorious  work  of  converting  the  world  to  the  Christiaa 
faith  move  on,  amid  circumstances  like  these  ?  The  obvious  answer  is, 
by  opening  upon  the  world  the  bright  and  cheering  prospects  which 
Christianity  has  before  it,  and  showing  all  who  become  tlie  disciples  of 
Jesus,  that  the  cause  in  wluch  they  are  engaged  will  surely  triumph 
over  its  persecutors  and  enemies,  and  the  whole  earth  be  yet  filled  with 
the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  Must  he  write  a  treatise,  which  will 
exhibit  a  minute  history  of  the  church,  in  all  her  external  relations 
down  to  the  end  of  time  ?  Such  a  composition  would  be  ill  adapted  to 
the  then  pressing  wants  of  the  church,  and  to  the  times  in  whidi  he 
lived.  It  must  be  of  vast  extent,  of  course  voluminous,  unwieldy,  and 
expensive.  It  could  be  purchased  by  few ;  it  could  be  thoroughly  read, 
only  by  a  still  smaller  number.  It  would  then  necessarily  fail  of  ao* 
oomplisbing  the  objects  of  its  author,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  both  wish- 
ed and  intended. 

Another  course,  therefore,  must  be  taken.  And  this  was  obviously 
the  one  which  he  has  chosen.  The  evils  then  pressing  upon  the  church 
must  be  considered,  and  the  end  to  which  they  would  come  be  fully 
brought  to  view.  Embittered  Jews,  on  the  one  hand,  had  assailed  the 
Christian  church  from  its  first  beginnings ;  on  the  other  the  overwhelm- 
ing |^)ower  of  Rome  had  begun  to  bear  upon  it  Christians  needed  as- 
surance that  both  these  enemies  would  in  due  time  cease  to  persecute, 
and  that  they  would  become  the  victims  of  divine  justice  and  indignatiou. 
Assurances  tliat  such  would  be  the  case,  were  evidently  adapted  to  answer 
the  special  purposes  which  called  forth  the  composition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Those  in  whose  time  it  was  written,  i.  e.  all  who  gave  credit  to 
the  writing,  must  be  enabled  to  see,  that  the  church  could  not  be  extin- 
guished by  all  its  enemies,  and  that  it  was  steadily  advancing  toward 
final  and  certain  triumph. 

But  what  of  after  ages,  when  the  power  of  the  Jews,  and  of  pagan 
Rome  should  become  extinct  ?  Would  they  have  any  interest  in  the 
Apocalypse  ?  Was  it  a  book  which  would  live  until  the  world  should 
bo  no  more,  and  be  for  tlie  comfort,  the  confirmation,  the  admonition, 
and  the  encouragement  of  Christians  in  every  age  ? 
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This  brings  ns  to  the  very  gist  of  the  writer's  plan.  The  then  pre* 
sent  circumstances  of  the  church  he  had  in  view ;  for  of  this  we  cannot 
doubt  And  so  did  Paul,  when,  for  example,  he  wrote  his  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  have  in  view  their  peculiar  circumstances  and  condi- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  epistle  on  any  other  ground.  But 
is  there  nothing  in  it,  which  is  of  present  advantage  to  us  ?  None  will 
deny  this.  All  the  decisions  of  Paul  in  respect  to  disputed  or  difficult 
questions ;  all  his  precepts,  admonitions,  threaten ings,  encouragements^ 
promises,  doctrines — all  is  just  as  applicable  to  us,  and  to  all  succeeding 
ages,  as  it  was  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  after  we  have  simply  abated 
their  peculiar  circumstances.  So  far  as  our  condition  and  circumstances 
and  duties  are  like  theirs,  just  so  far  what  Paul  said  to  them  belongs  to 
us.  Manente  ratiane,  manet  ipsa  lex.  And  thus  may  we  fairly  reason, 
in  respect  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Let  us  examine  the  bearing  of  the  principle  here  brought  to  view, 
upon  the  Apocalypse.  In  every  age  the  church  has  had,  and  will  have, 
its  trials.  Jewish  or  Roman  persecution,  indeed,  will  not  always  rage. 
But  there  are  other  trials.  The  carnal  mind  is  always  enmity  against 
€rod ;  and  always  it  will,  in  some  shape  or  other,  display  that  enmity. 
There  have  been,  there  will  be,  cold,  doubting,  hesitating,  apostatizing 
professors  of  the  Christian  religion.  Is  there  no  instruction,  admoni- 
tion, comfort,  hope,  to  bg  derived  from  the  Apocalypse,  in  respect  to 
matters  such  as  these  ?  There  is ;  at  least  there  may  be,  provided  the 
book  be  rightiy  understood. 

In  a  word,  is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  such  a  writer  as  John  be- 
lieved, that  all  the  evils  which  the  church  would  experience,  would 
arise  from  the  Jews,  the  pagan  emperors  of  Rome,  and  from  Gog  and 
Magog  ?  I  trust  not.  *  But  why  then  has  he  not  brought  other  ene- 
mies to  view  ?*  This,  I  answer,  would  be  to  compose  a  work  so  exten- 
sive that  few  would  copy,  purchase,  or  read  it,  in  case  a  minute  and 
circumstantial  history  of  the  church,  in  all  its  relations  and  down  to  the 
end  of  time,  should  have  been  undertaken.  John,  therefore,  did  what 
discretion  and  sound  judgment  prompted  him  to  do.  He  has  embodied, 
illustrated,  and  confirmed,  a  principle  in  his  work,  of  which  the  church 
may  and  should  avail  itself,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  It  is  the 
simple  principle,  that  Christ  will  rei^  until  all  enemies  are  put  under 
his  feet.  But  in  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this,  he  has  select- 
ed as  examples  or  specimens,  the  evils  which  pressed  upon  the  Chris- 
tians to  whom  his  work  was  particularly  addressed.  How  does  the 
principle  of  composition  in  this  case,  then,  differ  from  that  which  David 
and  other  prophets  adopt,  when  they  portray  the  future  king  Messiah, 
in  the  costume  of  kings  who  lived  at  the  time  when  they  wrote  ?  Pre- 
sent circumstances  were  seized  apon,  in  order  to  convey  to  their  con- 
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temporaries  ideas  of  future  things  and  parsons.  Could  they  hare  been 
well  understood,  in  case  they  had  adopted  a  prindple  of  composition 
different  from  this  ? 

Has  not  John  taught  us,  that  in  the  subjugation  of  the  greater  and 
more  violent  enemies,  we  have  an  assurance  that  all  other  enemies  will 
be  subdued  ?  'Will  he  who  goes  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  leave 
his  work  undone,  or  half  done  ?  Has  he  no  opponents  but  Jews  and 
heathen  Rome?  Will  he  have  none  in  future  but  Gog  and  Magog? 
Surely  if  he  subdues  one  enemy,  because  he  is  mischievous  and  danger- 
ous to  the  church,  he  will  subdue  another  of  the  same  temper  and  char- 
acter. He  will  not  save  the  church  from  the  sword,  and  leave  it  to 
perish  by  famine  and  treachery*  He  will  not  subdue  and  destroy  one 
enemy,  and  give  up  those  who  have  been  redeemed  by  his  blood  to  the 
fatal  power  of  another. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  illustrate  and  confirm  what  I  mean, 
when  I  say,  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  has  established  important 
and  universal  principles,  respecting  the  Redeemer's  government  and  his 
protection  of  the  church.  What  he  has  repeatedly  done,  for  her  pro- 
tection and  defence,  for  her  extension  and  confirmation,  he  will  again 
do,  and  continue  to  do,  down  to  the  end  of  the  world.  If  not,  then  has 
he  shed  his  blood  in  vain ;  at  least  it  has  been  poured  out  to  accomplish 
but  a  narrow  and  very  hmited  good.  Must  we  adopt  a  view  of  our 
subject  that  will  lead  to  such  a  conclusion  ? 

When  wc  are  asked,  then,  whether  apostate  Christian  Rome  is  in- 
cluded in  the  design  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  whether  Mohammedism  is 
included  in  the  same ;  and  whether  all  the  heresies  of  every  age  are 
also  included  in  it ;  our  answer  may  be :  Not  primarily  and  imme- 
diately ;  but  still  in  reality  all  thesej  and  everything  else  be  it  what, 
where,  or  when  it  may,  which  is  opposed  to  Christianity,  is  included  by 
implication  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  other  words,  a  principle  is  estab- 
lished in  this  book,  which  embraces  all  enemies  of  every  kind  and  name. 
Why  should  God  save  his  church  from  one  enemy,  and  give  it  up  to 
be  laid  waste  and  destroyed  by  another  ? 

As  I  may  reason  from  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  prif^ 
ciples  established  by  Paul  there,  in  reference  to  the  particular  state  and 
difficulties  of  that  church,  are  available  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ; 
so  in  the  case  before  us  I  may  say  with  the  same  propriety :  It  is  made 
certain  by  the  Apocalypse,  that  Ghri^t  will  retguy  until  he  shall  have 
put  ALL  enemies  under  his  feet. 

With  such  views  as  these  of  the  book  before  us,  we  may  well  spare 
all  the  efforts  made  to  convert  the  Apocalypse  into  a  Syllabus  of  his- 
tory. We  need  not  look  for  the  Pope,  or  the  French  revolution,  or  the 
Turks,  or  the  Chinese,  in  it,  as  being  distinctly  within  the  vision  of  the 
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propbetic  seer.  He  saw  distinctlj  the  enemies  then  pressing  on  the 
church.  In  describing  their  fall  and  rain,  he  gives  a  sample  of  what 
must  take  place  in  respect  to  all  other  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the 
church,  of  every  form  and  age.  This  is  enough.  All  the  great  moral 
and  spiritual  purposes  of  the  book  are  answered  by  this.  The  church 
does  not  need  a  minute  history  of  all  the  external  relations  in  which  it 
will  ever  stand,  in  order  to  be  comforted,  and  warned,  and  instructed. 
Enough,  when  we  know  that  it  will  come  off  victorious,  at  last,  from 
every  struggle.  Enough  that  all  things  will  assuredly  be  put  under  the 
feet  of  its  leader,  and  that  it  is  marching  to  ultimate  triumph  and  glory. 

All  this  is  accomplished  by  the  book  before  us ;  accomplished,  we 
may  say,  in  a  most  admirable  and  impressive  manner.  As  I  have 
before  said,  so  I  say  again,  that  I  know  of  no  book  in  all  the  Scriptures 
which  contains  matter  adapted  to  higher  moral  excitement  than  the 
Apocalypse.  Is  there  any  one,  which  even  reaches  a  point  so  high  in 
this  respect? 

Such  is  the  view  that  I  would  take  of  the  writer's  plan  and  object 
Such  the  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his  design.  Can  those, 
who  think  that  thus  interpreted  he  seems  to  have  said  and  done  too 
little,  tell  us  where  he  could  have  stopped,  had  he  gone  on  to  predict 
individually  all  the  events  of  interest  and  importance  which  were  to 
befall  the  church  down  to  the  end  of  time  ?  What  a  book  his  must  have 
been !  How  very  few  could  be  entitled  to  the  blessedness  of  those  toko 
read  and  understand  the  Revelation  ! 

If  any  one  still  doubts,  whether  the  position  is  true  that  has  now  been 
taken  in  inference  to  the  plan  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  principle  by  particular  illustration  ;  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  him,  that  such  is  frequently  the  manner  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
other  cases  than  those  ahready  mentioned.  Take  for  example  the  text 
in  Rev.  21:  8,  "  The  fearful  and  unconfiding,  and  abominable,  and 
murderers,  and  fornicators,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars, 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone." 
Are  these  then  the  only  classes  of  sinners  who  will  be  sent  to  the  lake  ? 
Surely  but  a  small  part  of  them ;  but  then  these  are  named  by  the 
writer  as  falling  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  his  book,  and 
they  are  proffered  as  a  sample  of  all  who  have  the  like  spirit 

Take  another  case  from  the  writings  of  Paul.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans  he  gives  a  list  of  the  vices  practised  among 
the  Gentiles,  on  account  of  which  they  fell  under  the  just  sentence  of 
the  divine  law.  But  are  the  vices  there  named  all  of  which  the  Gren- 
tiles  were  guilty,  and  do  no  others  bring  upon  offenders  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  law  ?  This  question  is  not  a  difficult  one,  and  there  can  be 
bat  one  answer  to  it ;  and  this  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  repeat 
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So  in  the  case  before  us.  When  John  hdds  up  to  view  the  Jewish 
power,  the  Roman  pagan  power,  and  that  of  Gog  and  Magog,  as  dea^ 
troyed  bj  the  all  conquering  might  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  churchy 
shall  we  doubt  whether  his  conquests  will  be  extended  to  any  other 
enemy,  or  to  all  other  enemies  ?  What  good  reason  is  there  to  doubt 
it  ?  And  why  should  not  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  be  adopt- 
ed here,  as  in  the  cases  that  I  have  just  recited  ? 

I  am  aware  how  widely  different  this  view  of  the  \xxk  is,  from  that 
taken  by  those  who  make  it  a  mere  compendium  of  history.  But  from 
them  I  am  constrained  to  differ.  If  the  RevelaUon  does  not  bear  the 
most  incontestible  marks  of  reference  to  events  passing  when  it  was 
composed,  I  know  of  no  book  in  the  Bible  which  does.  And  while  I 
beHeve  this,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  a  scheme  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  converts  the  book  into  an  abridgement  of  histoiy. 

In  regard  to  the  third  catastrophe  of  the  book,  or  the  invasion  of  Giog 
and  Magog,  the  first  inspection  of  the  matter  will  show  us  how  differ^ 
ently  the  writer  proceeds,  when  he  comes  to  the  very  distant  futorev 
with  which  no  passing  events  of  the  then  present  stood  connected. 
Here  all  is  brief,  rapid,  general  A  mere  glance  at  the  greatest  events 
is  given,  after  the  millennial  day.  The  transitions  are  indeed  so  rapid 
here,  that  the  writer  has  not  stopped  even  to  note  them  by  the  usual 
particles  of  transition.  His  manner  is  brief  and  abrupt,  like  that  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  in  similar  cases.  He  did  not  intend  to  gratify  a  pm^ 
rient  curiosity,  which  solicitously  pries  into  all  things  future,  and  scarce- 
ly brings  itself  calmly  to  trust  in  God  as  ordering  all  events.  He  says 
enough,  however,  to  elevate  the  hopes  of  the  Christian,  to  animate  his 
efforts,  and  to  guard  him  against  all  doubt  and  despondency.  Further 
he  need  not  go ;  his  work  toas  not  intended  to  make  prophets^  but  only 
to  guide  and  cheer  humble  inquirers  after  duty.  We  cannot  well  hesi^ 
tate  to  say,  that  to  this  simple  and  all-important  end  it  is  well  adapted* 

§  29.  Ihes  the  plan  of  the  Apocalypse  involve  an  Anachromsm  f 

Of  course  this  question  is  to  be  understood  as  having  reference  to 
such  a  plan  of  th^  book  as  has  been  exhibited  by  me,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  also  in  th«  Commentary  which  follows.  The  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  may  be  free  from  any  well-grounded  charge  of  anachro- 
nism, and  yet  the  plan  which  I  have  supposed  him  to  pursue,  be  liable 
to  a  charge  of  this  nature.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  probability  that  I 
have  mistaken  the  economy  of  his  work,  would  be  somewhat  stfong ;. 
for  anachronism,  certainly  the  grosser  kind  of  it,  would  hardly  be  com- 
patible with  what  I  deem  to  be  the  aesthetical  character  of  the  Apoci^ 
lypse. 
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1  do  not  make  this  last  remark,  because  I  sappose  that  either  untt^ 
of  time,  or  regular  chronological  sequeocj  of  events,  is  essential  to  an 
Epopee.  If  this  were  the  case,  not  a  few  compositions  of  this  nature 
would  have  but  a  dubious  claim  to  the  rank  in  which  they  are  now 
placed.  But  still,  there  is  something  in  itself  revolting  to  an  enlighten- 
ed taste,  in  anachronism  or  parachronism.  We  are  always  better  satis* 
fied  with  a  composition,  which  exhibits  eongruities  of  time  and  place* 
Ignorance  of  the  real  sequencj  of  events,  which  one  undertakes  to  re* 
late  or  to  symbolize,  detracts  from  our  ooniidence  in  the  intelligence  and 
taste  of  a  writer.  And  where  ignorance  cannot  even  be  suspected,  a 
disregard  to  such  sequency  abates  not  a  little  of  the  satisfaction  that  we 
otherwise  feel,  in  the  perusal  of  any  work. 

Supposing  now  that  I  have  given  a  correct  account  of  the  economy 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  question  may  be  fairly  asked :  Ootdd  a  charge 
of  anaohrontsm  upon  Ms  book  he  toell  supported  f  Or  in  other  words  x 
Is  it  an  objection  to  the  plan  of  the  book,  as  represented  by  me,  that  it 
is  justly  chargeable  with  anachronism  ? 

It  may  not  be  inapposite  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  the  reason  why  I 
introduce  and  discuss  this  question,  at  the  dose  of  tliis  volume.  A 
friend,  in  whose  judgment  I  place  much  confidence,  and  with  whom  I 
was  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse,  after  I  had  given  him 
a  sketch  of  my  views  respecting  the  economy  of  the  book,  and  specially 
of  what  I  have  named  the  Jirtt  and  second  catcutrophey  suggested  a  dif- 
ficulty in  respect  to  my  plan,  which  he  thought  might  be  raised  on  the 
score  of  anachronism.  That  difficulty  has  its  basis  in  the  following  par* 
ticulars.  ^  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  in  August,  A.  D.  70.  The  Jew- 
ish war  commenced  early  in  the  Spring  of  A.  D.  67 ;  and  therefore 
lasted  about  three  years  and  a  half.  Nero  began  to  persecute  Chris* 
tians  after  the  burning  of  Rome,  according  to  the  best  accounts  in  the 
latter  part  of  Nov.  A.  D.  64.  This  emperor  was  assassinated  on  the 
9th  of  June,  A.  D.  68 ;  and  afW  his  death  the  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians immediately  ceased.  It  had  lasted  about  three  years  and  a  half.* 
Out  of  these  facts  an  objection  to  the  plan  of  interpretation  proposed  in 
my  work  might  be  elicited.  This  (dan  seems  to  represent  the  destnio- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  (the  first  catastrophe),  as  antecedent  to  the  persecu- 
tion by  Nero,  at  least  as  antecedent  to  his  death ;  while  in  fact  Nero 
began  to  persecute  in  A.  D.  64,  and  died  two  years  and  two  months  be- 
fore the  capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

<  And  besides  this,  I  have  represented  the  %ooman  daihed  with  the  sim 
(in  chap,  xii.),  as  the  symbol  of  the  church  or  people  of  God ;  and  her 
flight  to  the  wilderness,  in  order  to  find  an  asylum  from  the  persecuting 
power  of  the  dragon,  as  the  occasion  or  ground  of  Satan's  attack  upoa 
ChristiaDa  who  livQd  abroad  in  foreign  countries.    How  could  this  be 
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the  caase  of  Satan's  stirring  np  pereecation  against  Christians  in  the 
Bo  man  provinces,  when  that  persecution  began  in  A.  D.  64,  and  Chris- 
tians did  not  flee  from  Judea  to  Fella  until  at  least  the  year  67  or  68  ?* 

Sach  are  the  difficulties  which  struck  the  mind  of  my  friend ;  and,  at 
first  view,  they  may  seem  also  to  others  to  involve  an  anachronism  in 
the  plan  of  the  Apocalypse  which  is  represented  in  my  work.  But  these 
seeming  difficulties,  when  suggested,  were  not  new  to  me.  My  own 
mind  had  frequently  been  occupied  with  them,  until  I  had  become  sat- 
bfied  that  they  are  more  apparent  than  real.  I  have  touched  upon 
them  more  than  once,  both  in  the  introduction  to  the  Apocalypse  and  in 
the  commentary.  I  might  perhaps  remit  the  reader  to  what  is  there 
said,  without  any  further  remark ;  but  as  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the 
minds  of  some  of  my  readers  may  be  embarrassed  with  the  same  diffi- 
colties  which  have  been  stated  above,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
canvass  the  subject  here,  (inasmuch  as  the  printing  of  this  volume  re- 
mains yet  uncompleted),  a  little  more  at  length  than  I  have  elsewhere 
done,  and  thus  to  incur  the  hazard  of  being  taxed  with  repetition,  rather 
than  of  having  it  said  that  I  have  sought  to  shun  the  difficulty  in  ques- 
tion. 

First  then,  as  to  the  general  question  of  sequency  in  regard  to  the 
first  and  second  catastrophe. 

The  Apocalyptist  does  not  represent  the  second  catastrophe  as  com- 
mencing after  the  first  had  ended.  His  description  of  the  second  catas- 
trophe does  indeed  commence  after  he  has  concluded  his  description  of 
the  first.  But  he  does  not  moke,  nor  have  I  represented  him  as  mak- 
ing, the  second  catastrophe  to  spring  out  of  the  termination  of  the  first. 
On  the  contrary,  chap,  xii,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  regressive. 
It  comprises  events  coeval  with  the  first  rise  of  Christianity.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  writer  takes  this  step,  in  order  to  make  a  palpable  dis- 
tinction between  the  first  and  second  catastrophe.  The  second  arises 
from  the  combined  malignity  of  the  dragon,  the  beast  from  the  sea,  and 
the  false  prophet 

In  a  work  like  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  there  must  be  symmetry  and 
concinnity.  John  has  begun  with  the  Jewish  persecuting  power,  for  a 
very  plain  reason.  That  power  persecuted  more  than  thirty  years  be- 
fore the  Roman  government  commenced  its  war  upon  Christians.  The 
oldest  enemy,  as  well  as  the  most  obstinate  and  persevering,  must  natu- 
rally be  taken  first  When  once  upon  the  tapis,  the  picture  must  be 
finished  before  the  painter  could  begin  another.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  incongruous,  considering  the  general  plan  of  John,  than  to 
intermingle  the  first  and  second  catastrophes,  in  the  descriptions  which 
he  has  given. 

Thus  much  order  and  the  nature  of  the  case  plainly  demand.    And 
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what  more  has  John  done,  in  the  case  before  us  ?  If  he  had  made  the 
rise  of  the  second  catastrophe  dependent  on  the  close  of  the  first,  then  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  anachronism  would  be  involved.  But  as 
he  plainly  has  not  done  this,  what  reason  is  there  that  he  should  not  be 
at  liberty  to  go  on  with  the  description  of  Jewish  persecutors  and  their 
fall,  until  he  has  completed  all  which  he  might  desire  to  say  respecting 
them  ?  Nothing  is  said  by  the  Apocalyptist,  which  involves  the  idea 
that  Nero's  persecution  or  death  was  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
holy  city.  The  writer  has  indeed  connected  the  first  of  these  with  the 
disappointment,  n^,  and  malice  of  Satan,  and  the  bitter  enmity  of  hia 
coadjutors ;  but  he  has  not  made  the  heathen  persecution  to  depend  at 
all  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or  on  the  desolation  of  Judea. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  question  of  sequency  in  respect  to  the 
first  and  second  catastrophe.  We  come  now  to  the  more  particular 
question,  in  regard  to  the  fiight  of  the  woman  to  the  wilderness,  as  an 
alleged  reason  for  Satan's  beginning  a  persecution  in  foreign  countries. 

Nero  began  his  persecution  near  the  close  of  A*  D.  G4.  Early  in 
A.  D.  67  the  Jewbh  war  began.  Nero  lived  a  little  short  of  eighteen 
months  after  this  last  event.  On  the  supposition  that  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  there  might 
have  been  some  sixteen  or  more  months  of  war  against  Judea,  when  the 
book  of  Reveladon  was  composed.  There  was  opportunity  then  for  the 
author  of  it  to  know  what  effects  the  war  had  produced,  and  what  it  was 
likely  to  produce,  upon  Christianity  in  Palestine,  and  what  would  be 
the  probable,  or  rather  the  certain,  end  of  the  war. 

Two  circumstances  in  respect  to  this  position  of  affairs  deserve  our 
special  notice  here.  The  first  is,  that  our  Saviour  had  frequently  and 
solemnly  admonished  his  disciples  respecting  such  a  war,  and  plainly 
and  definitely  predicted  the  issue  of  the  contest,  Matt.  xxiv.  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  strictly  charged  them  to  fiee  from  the  country,  when- 
ever the  Roman  invasion  should  take  place.  Can  there  be  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  Christians  in  general  obeyed  this  injunction  ?  Even 
the  prudence  of  an  intelligent  man  would  lead  him  to  fiee  from  the 
scene  of  such  an  invasion.  What  rational  ground  of  hope  could  there 
be,  that  Palestine  could  resist  the  mighty  power  which  governed  the 
world,  and  crushed  nations  numerous  and  warlike  at  its  pleasure  ?  It 
was  plainly  a  case  of  desperation.  Nor  was  there  any  well-grounded 
hope  of  truce  or  peace,  between  parties  so  exasperated  as  the  Romans 
and  Jews  were.  What  else  could  Christians  do,  but  to  flee  from  the 
country  ?  On  every  ground  we  may  presume  that  this  was  speedily 
done,  after  Vespasian  had  marched  his  overwhelming  army  into  the  re- 
gion of  Gralilee,  early  in  the  Spring  of  A.  D,  67. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  Satan's  disappointment,  described  by  John,  had 
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an  eariier  date  than  the  fall  of  Jerasalem,  or  the  death  of  Nero.  So  far 
as  he  was  concerned  with  the  persecution  of  the  church  (xbrocid,  he  pat 
forth  his  strenuous  effi>rt8  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  and  be- 
fore the  fall  of  Nero. 

One  other  circumstance  deserves  particular  consideration.  It  waa 
some  time  after  Nero  began  to  persecute  Oiristians  (Nov.  A.  D.  64), 
before  the  contagion  of  his  example  spread  among  the  provinces.  It 
was  an  unusual  thing  for  Romans  to  persecute  on  account  of  religion ; 
and  Nero  moreover  was  generally  disliked.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  probable,  that  the  general  persecution  of  Christians  in 
great  earnest  began  before  the  Jewish  war  had  commenced.  Then,  it 
seems  obvious  that  it  would  spread  rapidly.  The  heathen  generally, 
at  that  period,  confounded,  as  is  well  known,  Jews  and  Christians.  In 
this  state  of  things,  a  war  with  Judea  would  make  all  Jews,  and  of 
course  Christians,  to  be  everywhere  suspected,  and  cause  them  to  be 
watched  and  maUgned.  Combining  the  war  against  Judea  with  Nero's 
example  in  persecuting  Christians  at  Rome,  bXL  the  provinces,  that 
wished  to  court  the  emperor's  favour,  would  be  led  to  persecute  the 
disciples  of  Christ  with  severity,  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  to 
this  aggravated  assault  on  the  church  of  Christ  to  which  the  Apocalyp> 
list  has  adverted,  when  he  mentions  Satan  as  quitting  the  pursuit  of  the 
woman  who  had  fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  going  away  to  persecute 
the  rest  of  her  seed,  Rev.  12:  17.  John  regards  this  aggrccvation  of  per- 
secuting violence,  as  occurring  after  the  Jewish  war  had  begun,  and 
after  the  flight  of  Christians  to  Pella,  and  Satan's  consequent  disap- 
pointment    Is  he  not  true  to  history,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ? 

One  other  circumstance  demands  notice,  in  order  to  free  the  plan, 
which  I  have  supposed  the  author  to  pursue,  from  all  imputation  and 
appearance  of  anaclironism.  It  is  a  fact,  at  least  I  cannot  doubt  that 
it  is  a  fact,  that  Nero's  death  took  place  soon  after  the  Apocalypse  was 
written,  and  some  two  years  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  How  now,  it 
may  be  asked,  can  it  be  consistent  for  this  fail  to  be  arranged  and 
spoken  of  as  happening  before  the  death  of  Nero  ? 

The  answer  to  this  objection,  however,  is  not  very  difficult  In  the 
first  place,  the  Jewish  persecution  had  raged  for  a  whole  generation, 
before  that  of  Nero  commenced.  Of  course  John  must  needs  take  op 
this  first.  When  once  taken  up,  the  catastrophe  that  ensued  must  of 
course  be  completed.  It  was  imposible  to  make  this  part  of  the  work 
teres  atque  rotundus,  without  following  such  a  plan. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  noted,  (as  has  already  been 
said),  that  the  second  catastrophe  is  not  made  to  depend  on  the  first 
It  is  not  regarded  or  treated  as  a  mere  consequent  of  it  The  Neronic 
persecution  does  indeed  become  aggravated  and  general,  after  the  defeat 
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of  Satan  in  Palestine,  by  the  retreat  of  Christians  to  Pella.  Bat  there 
is  no  anachronism,  no  vaieQOP  nqoiBQW^  in  this,  as  we  have  already 
seen  above ;  for  thb  retreat  took  [^ace  some  time  before  Nero's  death. 

In  the  third  place,  it  should  be  called  to  mind  here,  that  while  the 
beast  then  persecuting  the  church  was  to  fall  in  three  years  and  tix 
months,  (which  as  a  matter  of  fact  actually  took  place),  yet  the  greal 
contest,  although  it  was  suspended  by  his  fall,  and  peace  was  restored 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  church,  was  not  thenfaudly  completed^ 
Hence,  after  great  Babylon  is  brought  to  a  ruinous  state  by  the  ou^ 
pouring  of  tHe  seven  vials,  as  described  in  chap,  xvi,  we  have  still  a 
renewal  and  prolongation  of  the  contest  in  chap,  xviii.  xix.  Final 
ruin  of  the  persecuting  power  comes  in  the  sequel ;  but  the  delays  are 
different  from  those  in  the  first  catastrophe.  The  case  was  different. 
Rome  long  continued  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world.  But  the  Jewish 
national  power,  broken  by  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  has  never  sinf^ 
been  renewed,  at  least  for  any  time  worth  considering.  Their  existence  as 
a  separate  national  community,  ceased  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Now  we  may  suppose  all  this  to  have  been  foreseen  by  the  prophetic 
eye  of  John.  Hence,  after  the  catastrophe  in  chap,  xi,  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Jewish  persecutors.  Not  so  after  the  catastrophe  in  re» 
spect  to  this  beast,  in  chap.  xvi.  The  contest  did  not  fully  and  finally 
end  with  Nero.  That  particular  heatt  w&s  permitted  only  to  complete 
his  1260  days  or  forty-two  months.  But  since  the  beast,  considered  as  a 
generic  symbol,  designates  the  imperial  power  of  Rome,  so  that  power, 
which  survived  the  fall  of  Nero,  might  be  supposed  to  renew,  and  did  * 
renew,  the  persecution.  John's  main  object,  no  doubt,  was  the  pers^ 
cution  then  raging  under  Nero.  But  with  this  he  associated  more  dis- 
tant views  of  subsequent  persecuting  emperors.  Hence  the  theme 
commences  as  it  were  de  novo,  in  chap,  xviii.  1  seq. 

It  is  this  difference  between  the  circumstances  of  the  two  catastrophes, 
which  occasioned  so  much  diversity  in  the  mode  of  treating  them.  It 
was  this  which  obliged  John  to  place  the  death  of  Nero  under  the 
second  catastrophe,  although  it  occurred  before  the  first  was  completed. 
The  subsequent  persecutions,  however,  on  which  he  has  also  cast  his 
prophetic  eye,  followed  long  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
arrangement  which  the  author  has  made  of  the  whole  connected  series 
of  heathen  Romish  persecutions,  is  the  only  one  that  he  could  with 
propriety  make.  There  is,  therefore,  no  anachronism — no  real  vateQOP 
nQoregoif  as  viewed  by  an  aesthetical  reader — in  the  plan  which  the 
Apocalypse  exhibits. 

The  main  difficulty  as  to  the  second  catastrophe  is,  that  the  reader  ia 
prone  to  interpret  the  symbol  of  the  beast  in  one  uniform  manner,  L  •• 
to  make  it  everywhere  generic,  or  to  regard  it  as  always  denoting  the 
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imperiaipowBr  in  the  aggregatd.  This  latter  meaning  of  the  symbol  is 
In  reality  less  frequent  than  the  specific  one,  particulariy  in  chap  xiiL 
and  xvii.  We  should  call  to  mind,  that  the  beast  has  ietmi  heads ;  that 
oiM  of  these  is  wounded  and  recovers ;  that  it  is  the  then  reigning  power, 
ealled  the  beast,  which  persecates,  and  which  daims  divine  hononra, 
and  the  like.  Now  the  s3rmbol  of  the  heatt  cannot  designate,  in  snch 
cases,  a  mere  generic  and  abstract  idea,  i.  e.  that  of  imperial  power,  bat 
an  individual  and  concrete  and  specific  power.  For  the  time  being, 
he  is  the  embodyment  of  the  imperial  power ;  and  therefore  the  word 
^ijoiop  may  well  be  applied  to  him  without  any  scruple.    * 

This  variable  usage  of  the  word  hetutj  by  John,  has  been  noticed  by 
Ewald,  Lucke,  and  others,  of  late ;  but  the  earlier  critics  do  not  seem 
to  have  attended  to  it  The  want  of  such  an  attention,  and  of  a  right 
miderstanding  of  John's  real  u$u$  loquendt  in  regard  to  this  word,  has 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  many  and  serious  mistakes  and  errors  in  the 
Interpretation  of  his  book.  It  is  time  that  a  matter  so  plain  were  better 
anderstood. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  see  that  John  could  have  made  a  better 
arrangement  of  his  materials  than  he  has  made.  The  charge  of  anach- 
ronism has  surely  no  solid  basis,  when  the  objects  which  he  designed 
to  accomplish  are  all  taken  into  view,  and  the  poetic  nature  and  dis- 
position of  the  work  are  well  considered.  An  unpractised  or  an  inex- 
pert reader  may  for  a  moment  be  perplexed,  perhaps,  with  some  ap- 
parent parachronisms ;  but  surely  the  intelligent  and  practised  and  can- 
did exegete  will  not  think  of  sustaining  the  charge  of  chronieal  offienceB 
against  the  aathor  of  the  Apocalypse. 


APPENDIX. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  VICTORINUa 

[I  embfmoe  the  opportunity  which  is  afibrded  me,  at  the  close  of  this  voliiawi 
in  consequence  of  having  printpd  so  much  in  small  type,  of  presenting  the  reader 
some  specimens  of  the  oldest  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  that  is  known  to 
be  extant,  viz.  that  of  Vietorinus.  A  particalar  scoonnt  of  this  writer  and  mar* 
tfr  under  the  Diocletian  persecution  (t  303),  may  be  found  in  p.  454  seq.  above. 
It  appears  that  the  genninenSM  of  the  work  has  been  doubted  by  some  critics  of 
name.  That  additions  and  interpolations  have  been  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
•ee  p.  454.  But  I  am  quite  persuaded,  that  the  substance  of  the  work  is  now  •■ 
we  have  it  from  the  hand  of  Jerome  who  edited  it,  and  who  commends  the  sound 
thought  of  the  writer,  although  he  admits  his  Latin  style  to  be  faulty.  It  seenw 
that  a  friend  of  Jerome  (Anatolius),  had  urged  him  to  edit  this  work  of  Victori* 
Aos.  In  the  preface  to  it  he  stales  to  that  friend  what  he  had  done  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  task.  He  thus  expresses  himself:  **  Inasmuch  as  you  by  letters  hav« 
entreated  me  [to  edit  the  work],  I  was  unwilling  to  put  it  off.  But  lest  1  should 
treat  your  request  with  too  little  respect,  1  looked  over  the  books  of  the  older 
writers,  and  what  1  have  found  in  their  commentaries,  1  have  associated  with 
the  labours  of  Vietorinus.  From  iota  onward  [from  chap.  x.  ?],  what  he  regarded 
as  liUnUj  and  whatever  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  the  sign  of  the  cross 
has  been  vitiated  by  unskilful  writers,  I  have  corrected.  Thence  to  the  end  of 
the  volume,  know  that  things  have  been  added.  It  is  yours  now  to  investigate, 
and  to  approve  of  what  may  please  you.  If  it  may  please  the  Lord  to  give  us  life 
and  health,  my  turn  of  mind,  particularly  in  this  volume,  will  occasion  you  much 
severe  labour,  JlnatoU  CArissime.''  So  then,  it  is  out  of  all  question  to  draw  metes 
and  bounds,  between  what  Jerome  has  added  and  corruUd^  and  what  he  has  noL 
But  the  style,  after  all,  is  in  general  so  diverse  fiom  that  of  Jerome,  that  1  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  he  has  gone  into  extensive  changes. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  selected  the  remarks  of  the  commentator  on  some  of  the 
more  difficult  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  have  limited  myself  to  these.  I  be* 
gin  with  remarks  on  Apoc.  xi.] 


EL  dabo  dw>hut  tetiibut  meif,  d  pratdieahuni  caidcti  dHao  dU$  imZfe  cetd  id 
eet,  trieonium  et  menses  sex,  hoc  enim  iaciuDt  menses  quadraginta  duo^ 
Est  ergo  illorum  praedicatio  trieDoium,  et  menses  sex,  et  regnum  Aiiti« 
christi  alterum  tantum.  De  ore  illorum  Prophetanim  exire  ignem  contra 
adversarios  potestatem  verbi  dicL  Omnes  enim  plagae  quotquot  futtiFM 
sunt  ab  Aogelis,  in  eorum  voce  roittuntur.  Multi  putant  eura  Heliam  esM^ 
aut  Helisaeuro,  aut  Moysen :  sed  utrique  mortui  aunt :  Uieremiae  autem 
mora  i^on  invenitur,  quia  omnes  veterea  noairi  tradidemnt  ifliUQ  eawt  Qmor 
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miain.  Nam  et  ipsum  verbum  quod  ftctum  est  ad  eum,  testificatur  ei  di- 
eeiia,  Prius  quam  JIgwwtm  te  in  ventre,  eognovi  te:  d  priuB  quam  de  vukfa 
procedertB,  iondi/ieavi  te:  d  prophdam  in  gtnUbua  posui  te.  In  gentibua  au- 
tem  proptieta  non  fuit,  et  ideo  verbum  Dei  verax  necesee  habet  quod  pro- 
miait  exhiberet  ut  in  gentibua  propheta  siL  Hoe  duos  candelabra  duo  et 
duaa  olivaa  ideo  nominavi,  ut  si  in  alio  legens  ood  intellexiati,  bic  iotelligaa. 
In  Zacharia  enim  uno  ex  duodecim  prophetis  scriptum  eat,  Hi  aunt  duae 
olivae,  et  duo  candelabra,  qui  in  conspectu  Domini  terrae  atant,  id  eat,  aunt 
in  paradiso.  Hos  ergo  oportet  interfici  ab  Antichristo  post  mullaa  plagaa 
aaeculo  infixas :  quern  dicit  aacendisse  bestiam  de  abyasa  De  abysao  au- 
tem  eum  aacenaurum,  multa  testimonia  enim  nobis  in  hoc  capitulo  contra- 
henda  sunt  Ait  enim  Easeohiei,  Ek^ce  Aasur,  cypreasua  in  monte  Libano. 
Aaaur  deprimens  cypressos  excelaaa,  ramoaaa,  id  est  populos  multoe  in 
monte  Libano.  Regnum  regnordm,  id  eat,  Romanorum.  Fomioaua  in 
garminibua,  id  est,  fortia  in  exercitibua.  Aqua,  inquit,  nutriet  eum,  id  eat, 
multa  millia  bominum  aubjecta  erunt  illi.  Et  abyssua  bauait  iUum,  id  eat, 
roctavit  eum.  Nam  et  Eaaiaa  pen^  iiadem  verbta  loquitur.  Futme  autem 
•tim  jam  in  regno  Romanorum,  et  fuisse  inter  Caeaarea,  et  Paulua  Apoato- 
Iwi  conteatatur:  ait  enim  ad  Theaaalonicenaea,  Qui  mme  tend,  fetieai,  dmim 
4e  medio  JitU :  d  tune  appanbii  iniqwa  iUe,  eutiit  ed  tadoentui  teamdum  ^gfiea* 
dam  Sathawe  in  tignit  d  porieniis  mendaeHnu.  Et  ut  acirent  ilium  venturum 
inquit,  tunc  erat  princepa,  adjecit.  Arcanum,  inquit,  malitiae  jam  oritur.  Sed 
Don  sua  virtute  nee  patris  suacitatur,  sed  Dei  jussu.  Quare  ergo  Paulua 
idem  dicit?  Idcirco  quod  non  receperunt  amorem  Dei,  mittet  eia  Deua 
■piritum  erroris,  ut  omnes  |)ersuadeantur  menducio,  qui  non  aunt  perauaai 
veritate ;  et  Eaaiaa,  ait:  SusHnentibus  lucem  iUis  ienebrae  artae  nmL 

Hos  ergo  prophetas  ab  eodem  interfici  manifestat  Apocalypais,  et  querta 
die  resurgere,  ne  quis  Domino  aequalis  inveniatur.  Sodomam  autem  et 
iGgyptum  dicit  Hierosolymam.  Dictus  populi  persecutor  id  efficieL  Dili- 
genter  ergo  et  cum  siimma  solicitiidine  sequi  oj>ortet  Propheticam  praedi- 
cationem,  ct  intelligere  quoniam  spiritus  ex  parte  praedicit  et  praeposterat, 
et  cum  praecucurrerit  usque  ad  novissimum,  rursus  tempore  superiora  re- 
pent, et  quoniam  quod  facturus  est  semel,  aliquoties  quasi  factum  ostendit : 
quod  nisi  intelligas  aliquotiea  quasi  ut  factum,  aliquotiea  ut  futtvum,  in 
grandi  caligine  invenirl  Ergo  interpretatio  sequentium  dictorum  ea  mon- 
strebit,  ut  non  ordine  lectionis,  sed  rationis  intelligatnr.  Apertum  est  tem- 
plum  Dei,  quod  est  in  coelo :  Apertio  est  Domini  nostri.  Templum  enim 
Dei  filius  ejus  est,  ipse  ait,  SolifUe  templum  hoe,  d  in  tribtts  diehuM  eieiteAe 
iUud,  et  dicentibus  Judaeis  ^uadraginta  d  »ex  annis  edificatum  ed  templum 
idudj  Evangelists  inquit,  ille  dieebat  de  templo  corporis  mL  Area  testamenti, 
Evangelii  praedicatio,  et  indulgentia  delictonim,  et  omnia  bona  quae  cum 
illo  advenerint,  ilia  dicit  nperuisse. 

Mulier  autem  amicta  Sole,  et  Luna  sub  pedibus  suis,  babens  coronam 
duodecim  steDarum,  parturiens  in  doloribus  suis,  antiqua  Elccleaia  eat  pa- 
trum  et  Prophetaruro,  et  sanctorum  Apostolorum,  quae  gemitus  et  tormenta 
habuit  desiderii  sui  usquequo  fhictum  ex  plebe  sua  secundum  camem  olim 
promissum  sibi  videret  Christum  ea  ipsa  gente  corpus  aumpaisse.  Sole  au- 
tem amicta;  speciem  resurrectionis  significat,  et  gloriam  repromiasiooia, 
Luna  ▼er6  casus  sanctorum  corporum,  et  debitum  mortis,  quo  deficere  niun- 
qoam  potest  Nam  queroadmodum  minuitur  vita,  sic  et  augetur ;  Nee  in 
locum  fl(Xtincta  eat  spea  dormientlum,  ut  quidam  putaat:  aed  habent  in  le- 
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Mibris  hio&m  ricot  Luna.  Corona  stellanim  duodecim  chorum  patrum  sig- 
nificat  secundum  earnem  nativitatia:  ex  quibui  erat  Chiistua  carnem  sump^ 
tuniB.  Draco  roseua  stana  et  expectaoa  ut  cum  peperiseet  fiHum,  devora* 
rat  eum,  diabolua  et  angelua  reAiga  scilicet,  qui  omnium  hominum  inteiv 
torn  per  mortem  aequalem  posse  esse  opinafaatur.  Sed  qui  de  seniine  na- 
tos  non  erat,  nihil  morti  debebat,  propter  qut>d  nee  devorare  eum  potuit,  id 
est,  in  morte  retinere.  In  tertia  enim  die  resurrexit;  denique,  et  priusquam 
pateretur,  tentare  eum  accessit,  tanquam  bominem.  Sed  cum  invenisset 
non  ilium  esse  quem  putabnt,  discessit,  inquit,  ab  illo  ad  tempus.  Hunc 
dicit  raptum  ad  solium  Dei,  et  nos  legimus  in  Actibus  Apostolorura  quem- 
admodum  loquens  cum  discipulis  suis,  raptus  est  in  coelos.  Virga  ferrea, 
gladlus  persecutionis.  Omnes  recessisse  de  locis  suis,  id  est,  qu6d  boni 
aiofebontur,  persecutionem  fugientes. 

Quatuor  Angeli  per  quatuor  angulos  terras,  sive  quatuor  venti  trans  Eu- 
phratem  fluvium,  gentes  sunt  quatuor,  quia  omni  genti  k  Deo  deputatus  est 
Angelus,  sicut  dicit,  Statuit  eos  super  uumeros  Angelorum  Dei,  donee  sanc- 
torum complaatur  numerus,  suos  non  egrediuntur  terminos,  quia  in  novis- 
aimo  cum  Antichristo  venient  Quod  autem  dicit,  turba  multa  ex  omni 
tribu,  credentibus  electonim  numerum  ostendit,  qui  per  sanguinem  agni 
baptismo  purgati,  suas  stolas  fecenmt  Candidas,  senrantes  gratiam  quam  ac- 
eeperunt  Septimo  autem  aigillo  silentium  fit  in  coelo  semihora.  Seniihora 
initium  est  qiiietis  aetemae,  sed  partem  intellexit,  quia  interruptio  eadem  per 
ordinem  repetiL  Nam  si  esset  juge  silentium,  hie  finis  narrandi  fieret  An- 
gelum  autem  ascendentem  ab  oriente  solum,  Helium  Prophetam  dicit,  qui 
anticipaturus  est  tempora  Antichristi,  ad  restituendas  Ecclesias  et  stabilien- 
das  k  magna  et  intolerabili  persecutione.  Haec  in  apertione  librorum  vete- 
ris  Testament!  et  novi  praedicata  legimus.  Ait  enim  Dominus  per  Mala- 
chiam :  Ecce  ego  mittam  vobit  Heliam  Thailntem  oonverten  corda  patntm  ad 
JUioB,  d  cor  hominis  ad  proximum  suum,  id  est,  ad  Christum  per  poenitentiam 
ronvertere  corda  patrum  ad  filios,  secundum  tempus  vocationis  Judaeos  ad 
•equentis  popuK  fidem  revocare.  Ideo  ostendit  etiam  numerum  ex  Judaeis 
crediturum,  et  ex  gentibus  mngnam  multitudinem. 

Mini  etiam  in  coelum  orationea  Ecclesiae  ab  Angelo,  et  suscipi  illas,  et 
contra  iram  efifundi,  et  sco|iari  regnum  Antichristi  per  Angelos  sonctos  in 
E?angeKo  legimua.  Ait  enim  :  Orate  ne  incidatiB  in  ttnUttionem,  Ertt  enim 
ttngiuiia  magnoj  quaUi  nonfvii  ab  origine  mundL  Et  nisi  ahbreviasset  Do- 
minus dies  Ulos,  non  esset  salva  omnis  caro.  Hos  ergo  Archangelos  maloe 
aeptem  ad  percutiendum  Antichristum  niittiL  Nam  et  ipse  ita  dixit :  TSinc 
miUeiJiHus  hominis  nuneioi  $uas,  et  colUgent  eledoa  ^ua  de  quatuor  angtUis 
ffenii  hjmilms  ejus  u$que  adjines  ^us ;  et  ante  ait  per  Prophetam  :  7\mr.  erU 
pax  terrae  vettrae,  cum  nurrexerint  in  ea  Bepkm  paatores,  et  odo  morsM  Aomtntan, 
d  indagtdnmt  ,^S8ur,  hoc  est,  Antiduidumj  in  fossa  JSTembrot  in  damnatione  di" 
eML  Ecclesiae  specie  similiter  commoti  fuerint  custodes  domus.  Ipse 
autem  in  parabola  ad  Apostoloa  sic  ait,  cum  venlasent  ad  eum  operariii  et 
fizissent,  Doroine,  nonne  bonum  aemen  seminaati  in  agro  ?  Unde  ergo  ibi 
lolium  ?  respondit  eis,  Inimicus  homo  hoc  fecit,  cui  dixerunt.  Vis  imus,  et 
eradicamus  illud  ?  qui  ait :  Non,  sed  sinite  utraque  crescere  usque  ad  mes- 
aem,  et  in  temporem  messis  dicam  messoribus,  colligere  lolium,  et  fbcere 
nnanipuloe,  et  cremari  igni  aetemo :  triticum  autem  colligere  in  horrea  mea. 
Hoa  measorea  et  pastorea  et  operarioa  hie  Apocalypais  oatencDt  esse  Anga* 
loa. 
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Tuba  autem  verbum  est  poteatatis,  et  licet  repetat  per  phial«i|  mm  quo] 
bis  factum  dicit,  sed  quoniam  semel  futurum  est  quod  est  decretuip  i  Deo 
ut  fiat,  ide6  bis  dicitur.  Quicquid  igitur  in  tubis  minus  dixit,  hinc  in  phia- 
lis  est  Nee  aspiciendus  est  ordo  dictorum,  quoniam  saepe  Spiritus  sane- 
tus  ubi  ad  noviseimi  temporis  finem  percurrerit,  rursus  ad  eadem  temporm 
redit,  et  supplet  ea  quae  minus  dixit.  Nee  requirendus  est  ordo  in  Apocar 
lypai,  sed  intellectus. 

[What  follows  it  ver^'  miscellaneous  and  loose.  I  omit  it,  and  pass  on  to  more 
interesting  matter,  respecting  the  btast  from  the  lea  and  the  land.] 

Et  vidi  de  mari  bestiam  ascendentem  similem  pardo.  Regnum  illius 
temporis  Anticlu'isti  cum  varietate  gentium,  et  popuJum  commixtum  signi- 
ficat.  Pedes  tanquam  vasis  fortis,  et  spurcissimae  bestiae.  Duces,  pedes 
ejus  dixit  Os  ejus  tanquam  ora  leouum,  inquit,  est,  id  est  ad  sanguinem 
annatum.  Os  enim  ejus,  visio  illius  est,  et  lingua  quae  ad  nihilum  pro- 
cessura  est  nisi  ad  sauguinem  effundendum.  Capita  septem  monies  sunt 
in  quibus  mulier  sedet,  id  est,  civitas  Romana.  £t  reges  septem  sunt,  quin- 
que  ccciderunt :  unus  est :  alius  nondum  venit :  et  cum  venerit,  brevi  tern* 
pore  crit  Et  bestia  quam  vidisti,  de  septem  est :  et  octava  est.  Intelligi 
oportet  tenipuB  quo  scriptura  Apocalypsis  edits  est,  quoniam  tunc  erat  Cae- 
sar Doniitianus.  Ante  ilium  autem  fuerat  Titus  frater  illius,  et  Vespasia- 
nus  pater,  Galba,  Otlio,  et  Vitellius.  Hi  sunt  quinque  qui  cecideruut: 
unus  cxtat,  sub  (juo  scribitur  Apocalypsis,  Domitianus  scilicet  Alius  non- 
dum venit,  Ner\'am  dixit  Et  cum  veocrit,  brevi  tempore  erit  Biennium 
enim  nou  implevit  Et  bestia  quam  vidisti,  inquit,  de  septem  est:  quoniam 
ante  irttos  rcgcs  Nero  reguavit  Et  octava  est,  ait :  modo  cum  ilia  advene- 
rit,  computnns  loco  octavo.  Et  quoniam  in  illo  est  cousummatio,  adjecit.  In 
intoritum  vadit  Nam  decern  regcs  accepisse  regalem  potestatem,  cum  ills 
moverit  ab  oriente,  aut  niittitur  ab  urbe  lioma  cum  exercitibus  suis.  Haec 
cornua  decern  et  decern  diudemata  Daniel  ostendit,  et  tria  cradicari  de 
prioribiiK,  lioc  est,  tre.s  duces  primarios  ab  Auticliristo  interficL  Caeteros 
septem  dare  illi  lionorem,  et  consilium,  et  potestatem,  de  quibus  ait,  Hi 
odient  nicrctricem,  urbem  scilicet,  dicit,  Et  carnes  ejus  comburent  ignL 
Unum  autem  de  capitibus  occisum  in  morte,  et  plaga  mortis  ejus  curata  est, 
Neronem  dicit  Constat  enim,  dum  insequeretur  eum  equitatus  missus  k 
senatu,  ipsum  sibi  gulam  succidisse,  Hunc  ergo  suscitatum  Deua  mittet  re^ 
gem  diguum  dignis,  et  Christum  qualem  meruerunt  Jiidaei.  Et  quoniam 
aliud  nomeu  allutunis  est,  aliam  etiam  vitam  instituturus  ut  sic  eum  tan- 
quam Christum  cxcipiant  JudaeL  Ait  enim  Daniel,  Desideria  mulierum 
non  cognoscet,  cum  prius  fuerit  impurissimus :  et  nullum  Deum  patnun 
cognoscet  Non  enim  seducere  populum  potent  circuncisioois,  nisi  legii 
vendic^tor.  Denique  et  sanctos  non  ad  idola  colenda  rcvocaturus  est,  sed 
ad  circuncisionem  colendam,  si  quos  potuerit  seducere.  Ita  demum  faciei 
ut  Christus  ab  eis  appeiletur.  De  inferno  autem  ilium  surgere,  et  superiut 
diximus,  verbo  Isaiae:  •^qua  nutrict  illvm:  d  ahy$8u$  ttuxU  Ulvm,  Qui  ta- 
men  licet  nomine  mutato,  et  actu  immutato  veniet,  ait  spiritus:  Numerua 
ejus  nomen  hominis  est,  et  numerus  ejus  sexcenti  sexaginta  sex.  Cum 
attulerit  ad  literam  Graecam,  hunc  numerum  explebit  AL  N.  L.  T.  CCC. 
F.  V.  M.  L.  X.  L.  O.  L.  XX.  CCC.  L  UL  EVN.  LCC.  N.  V.  IIL  P.  CDL 
K.  XXOLXX.  CC. 
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Aliam  bcwtiam  subeuntem  de  tarn  magna,  falsum  prophetam  dicit,  qui 
ftettifus  est  signa  et  portenta  mendacia  ante  iUum  in  conspectu  boininum. 
Habentem  coraua  quasi  agni,  id  est,  speciem  justi  hominis:  loquentem 
quasi  draco,  loquetur  autera  diaboli  malitia  plenus.  Hie  enim  facturus  est 
tit  ignis  de  coelo  descendat :  sed  in  conspectu  hominum.  Haec  magi  per 
tfigelofl  refugas  et  hodie  faciunt  Faciet  etiam  ut  imago  aurea  Antichristo 
in  templo  Hierosolymis  ponatur,  et  intret  angelus  refuga,  et  inde  voces  et 
iorles  reddat  Faciet  etiam  hie  ipse  ut  accipiant  servi  et  liberi  notam  in 
ftontibus  aut  in  roanibus  dextris  numerum  norainis  ejus,  ne  quis  emat  vel 
Tendat    Aspernationem  autem  et  exacerbationem  Daniel  ant^  praedixerat 

[I  add  the  passage  reapecting  the  Millennium,  which  will  show,  indeed,  that 
Victorinos  (a  full  Millenarian  like  Papias  and  Nepos)  has  been  transformed.  But 
what  a  strange  transformation.  One  is  ready  to  exclaim  :  Could  Jerome,  then, 
write  such  stufi*  as  this,  and  expect  any  one  to  respect  his  opinion  ?  I  would  hope 
that,  afler  all,  this  does  not  belong  to  him.] 

Omnes  animae  gentium  congregabuntur  ad  judicium.  Nam  mille  anno- 
mm  regnum  non  arbitror  esse  terminum.  Aut  si  ita  sentiendum  est,  com- 
pletus  annis  mille  regnare  desinunt  &§d  ut  mei  sensus  capacitas  sentit 
proferri,  quooiam  denarius  numerus  decalogum  significat,  centenarius  vir* 
ginitatis  coronam  ostendit  Qui  enim  virginitatis  integrum  servaverit  pro- 
poeitum,  et  decalogi  fideliter  praecepta  impleverit,  et  contra  impuros  mores 
Tel  impuras  cogitationes  intra  cordis  cubiculum  vigilaverit,  ne  dominentur 
•1 :  iste  ?er^  sacerdos  est  Christi,  et  millenarium  numerum  perficiens,  inte- 
gre  creditur  regnare  cum  Christo,  et  apud  eum  recte  ligatus  est  diabolus. 
Qui  vitiis  et  dogmatibus  haereticorum  irretitus  est,  in  eo  solutus  est  diabo- 
lus. Sed  quia  completis  mille  annis  dicit  eum  solvi,  completo  perfectorum 
•anctorum  numero,  in  quibus  corpore  et  corde  virginitas  regnat,  adveniente 
abominandi  adventu  ?  multi  ab  eo,  aniore  terrenorum  seducti  supplantabun- 
tor,  et  simul  cum  eo  ingrediencur  stagnum,  et  post  modicum  tellus  reddet 
lancCorum  qui  dudum  quiererant  corpora,  immortale  ciun  aetemo  rege 
wwripientes  regnum :  quoa  non  solum  corpore  virgineo,  sed  et  lingua  et 
eogltatioiie  exultaturos  cum  agno  demonstraL 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ASCENSION  OF  ISAIAH. 

[A  full  account  of  this  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  the  reader  will  find  above, 
p.  40  seq.  The  summary  of  contents  there  given,  will  impart  a  juft  view  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  book.  1  have  thought  it  would  be  grateful  to  those  of  my 
readers  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  peruse  the  work  as  published  by  Dr. 
lAurence,  to  tee  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  writer's  own  manner.  I  shall  give  that 
pert  of  the  "Ogaaigt  which  commences  with  the  leventh  chapter  of  the  work,  bat 
in  the  Vision  proper  would  be  reckoned  the  second ;  see  p.  42  seq.  above.  This 
gives  an  account  of  his  rapture  through  the  seven  heavens,  into  the  presence  of 
Cod.] 

CsiUP.  VtL  (1)  The  vision,  then,  which  Isaiah  saw,  be  told  to  Hezekiah, 
to  JmM>  hk  #00,  to  Micahy  andl  to  dw  other  pn^iheti.    (9)  It  bapptaodi 
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he  said,  when  I  prophesied,  according  to  what  you  have  heard,  that  I  be- 
held a  glorious  angel,  whose  glory  was  not  like  that  of  the  angels  I  bad 
been  acciistonied  to  hehold,  but  he  possessed  a  glory  and  office  so  great, 
that  1  am  unable  to  express  iL  (3)  I  saw  him  when  he  seized  roe  by  uiy 
hand,  and  I  said,  **  Who  art  thou  ?  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  whither 
wilt  thou  cause  me  to  ascend  ?"  For  the  power  of  conversing  with  him 
was  granted  to  me.  (4)  He  replied :  **  When  I  have  taken  thee  up,  and 
shown  tliee  the  vision,  which  I  have  been  sent  to  show  thee,  thou  sbalt 
instantly  understand  who  I  am  ;  but  my  name  tlmu  shalt  not  know  ;  '(5) 
(For  it  is  necessary  that  tliou  shouldest  return  into  thy  mortal  body),  but 
thou  shult  perceive  whether  I  shall  cause  thee  to  ascend,  because  for  this 
pur|>ose  have  I  l)een  sent  to  thee.''  (6)  Then  I  rejoiced  to  hear  him  speak 
mildly  to  me.  (7)  He  said,  **  Dost  tliou  rejoice,  because  I  speak  mildly  to 
thec?^  He  added,  ^Him  who  magnified  me,  shalt  thou  behold,  as  mildly 
and  tranquilly  lie  converses  with  tliee.  (8)  And  the  Father  of  him,  who 
magnifies  nie,  shalt  thou  behold ;  for  from  the  seventh  heaven  was  I  sent 
in  all  these  tilings  to  illuminate  thee.** 

(9)  We  then  ascended  into  the  firmament,  I  and  he,  where  I  beheld 
Samael  and  his  powers.  Great  slaughter  was  per|>etrated  by  him,  and 
diabolical  deeds,  while  each  contended  one  against  another.  (10)  For  as  it 
is  above,  ^o  is  it  below,  because  a  similitude  of  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  firmament, exists  also  here  on  earth.  (11)  I  said  to  the  angel,  ''What 
is  this  contention  ?*'  (12)  He  answered :  *^  Thus  has  it  been  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  and  this  slaughter  will  continue,  until  he,  whom  thou 
shalt  behold,  shall  come  and  put  an  end  to  it"  (13)  AfVerwards  he  caused 
me  to  ascend  above  the  firmament  into  heaven;  (14)  Where  I  beheld  m 
throne  in  the  midst,  and  angels  both  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left 
(15)  Nor  were  any  like  the  angels,  stainiing  on  the  right  hand  ;  for  those 
standing  on  the  right  hand  possessed  a  very  great  degree  of  splendor. 
And  they  all  glorified  with  one  voice,  (the  throne  being  in  the  midst),  glori- 
fying tlie  same  object  After  them  likewise  those  upon  the  left  hand,  but 
their  voice  was  not  as  the  voice  of  those  upon  the  right  hand,  nor  was  their 
splendor  as  the  splendor  of  the  others.  (16)  Then  I  inquired  of  the  angel, 
who  was  conducting  me,  saying :  ^'  To  whom  is  this  glorifying  addressed  ?^ 
(17)  He  replied  :  **  To  the  Glory  of  the  seventh  heaven,  to  him  who  in  the 
holy  world  causes  blindness,  and  to  his  Beloved,  from  whom  I  have  been 
sent  to  thee,  thither  is  it  addressed." 

(18)  Again  he  took  me  up  into  the  second  heaven,  the  height  of  which 
was  as  the  height  from  the  earth  to  heaven  and  the  firmament  (19)  The 
first  heaven  was  distinguished  by  a  right  side  and  a  lefl,  by  a  throne  in  the 
midst,  and  by  the  splendor  of  angels.  These  things  also  were  in  the 
second  heaven;  but  be  who  sat  upon  the  throne  in  the  second  heaven  pos- 
sessed a  glory  greater  than  all.  (20)  Abundant  indeed  was  the  glory  of 
the  second  heaven ;  but  the  splendor  of  the  angels  there  resembled  not  that 
of  those,  who  were  in  the  first  heaven.  (21)  Then  I  fell  on  my  face  to 
worship  him  who  sat  upon  the  throne ;  but  the  angel,  my  conductor,  did 
not  suffer  me,  saying :  "  Worship  not,  neither  the  angel,  nor  the  throne  of 
him,  who  is  of  the  sixth  heaven,  from  whence  I  have  been  sent  to  conduct 
thee,  before  I  tell  thee  to  worship  in  the  seventh  heaven.  (22)  For  above 
all  the  heavens  and  their  angels  thy  throne  is  placed,  thy  cloathUif,  and 
thy  erown,  which  thou  ahalt  thywlf  behohi    (S3)  And  ngcdoa  wi^  gratf 
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joy ;  ibr  those,  who  love  the  Meet  High  and  his  Beloved,  shall,  at  the  end 
i)i  their  lives,  by  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ascend  thither." 

(24)  Then  he  took  rae  up  into  the  third  heaven,  where  in  like  manner  I 
beheM  those,  who  were  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  lefl,  and  where 
also  a  throne  was  in  the  midst,  and  one  sitting  upon  it,  but  no  record  of 
this  world  was  there  commemorated.  (25)  And  I  said  to  the  angel,  who 
was  with  me:  *^  Because  the  splendor  before  me  will  be  changing,  while  I 
ascend  through  the  different  heavens,  because  there  is  here  no  knowledge 
of  the  world,  vain  would  prove  the  attempt  to  commemorate  it,"  (26)  He 
answered  me,  saying :  **  No  commemoration  takes  place  on  account  of  its 
irksomeness.  Nothing  however  is  concealed  which  is  here  transacted.** 
(37)  I  then  wished  to  be  infbrmed  how,  if  not  commemorated,  it  became 
known.  He  answered  me  saying :  **  When  into  the  seventh  heaven,  from 
whence  I  was  sent,  I  have  caused  thee  to  ascend,  into  that,  which  is  above 
tfaese^  immediately  shalt  thou  understand,  that  there  is  nothing  concealed 
from  the  thrones,  and  those,  who  dwell  in  the  heavens,  nor  from  the  an* 
gels;  and  that  the  splendor,  with  which  they  shine,  and  the  glory  of  him, 
who  sits  upon  the  throne,  is  greater,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  angels  ufion 
the  right  and  upon  the  lefl  hand  more  excellent,  than  that  of  the  heaven, 
which  is  under  them." 

(28)  Again  he  took  me  up  into  the  fourth  heaven,  the  height  of  which 
from  the  third  was  greater  than  from  the  earth  to  the  firmament  (29) 
There  again  I  saw  angels,  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left,  and  one 
sitting  upon  a  throne  in  the  midst,  and  there  likewise  they  glorified.  (30) 
There  too  the  splendor  and  glory  of  the  angels  on  the  right  hand  exceeded 
that  of  those  on  the  left  (31)  Again  also  the  glory  of  him,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  throne,  exceeded  that  of  the  angels  wlio  were  upon  the  right  hand, 
as  their  glory  also  exceeded  that  of  those,  who  were  below  them. 

(32)  Then  he  took  me  up  into  the  fifth  heaven.  (33)  Where  again  I  per- 
ceived that  the  angels  upon  the  right  and  the  left  side,  as  well  as  he,  who 
•at  upon  tlie  throne,  possessed  a  greater  glory  than  those  of  the  fourth 
heaven.  (34)  The  glory  also  of  those,  who  were  upon  the  right  side,  sui^ 
passed  that  of  those,  who  were  upon  the  left,  from  a  triple  to  a  fourfold 
proportion.  (35)  While  the  glory  of  him,  who  was  upon  the  throne,  ex^ 
ceeded  that  of  the  angels,  who  were  upon  the  right  side;  (36)  As  their 
glory  possessed  a  greater  degree  of  splendor,  than  that  of  the  angels  in  the 
fourth  heaven.  (37)  Then  I  glorified  him,  whom  no  one  names,  the  potent 
Being,  who  dwells  in  the  heavens,  whose  name  has  never  been  revealed  to 
any  mortal,  him  who  thus  transmits  glory  fh)ra  heaven  to  heaven,  who 
augments  the  splendor  of  the  angels,  and  renders  still  more  brilliant  that  of 
him,  who  sits  upon  the  throne. 

Chap.  VUL  (1)  Moreover  he  took  me  up  into  the  ether  of  the  sixth 
heaven,  where,  immediately  as  I  ascended,  I  saw  an  effulgence,  which  I 
had  not  perceived  in  the  fifth  heaven.  (2)  The  angels  existed  in  great 
glory.  (3)  A  h<dy  splendor  and  a  throne  was  also  there.  (4)  Then  I  said 
to  the  angel,  who  was  conducting  me,  ^  What  is  this,  which  I  behold,  my 
Lord?"  (5)  He  replied:  'I  am  not  thy  Lord,  but  thy  associate."  (6)  I 
further  inquired  of  him,  saying,  ^  Are  there  then  no  associates  of  angels  ^ 
(7)  He  said :  **  Yes ;  of  the  sixth  heaven  and  above,  in  which  from  this 
time  there  is  neither  a  left  side,  nor  a  throne  placed  in  the  midst ;  but  it  is 
oomiecied  with  the  potaney  of  the  seventh  heaven,  where  dwdle  he,  who 
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is  Dever  named,  and  his  Elect,  whose  name  is  unrevealed,  nor  are  all  the 
heavens  capable  of  discovering  iL  (6)  For  he  alone  it  is,  whose  voice  all 
the  heavens  and  the  thrones  obey.  I  therefore  have  received  power,  and 
been  sent  to  bring  thee  up  here,  that  thou  mightest  behold  this  splendor ; 

(9)  That  thou  mightest  see  the  Lord  of  all  these  heavens  and  these  thrones ; 

(10)  Who  shall  nevertheless  be  changed,  tmtil  he  assume  your  fbrm  and 
your  similitude.  (11)  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  Isaiah ;  because  into  thy 
mortal  body  that  which  is  human  must  return,  that,  which  has  neither  per- 
ceived, nor  ascended,  nor  understood  the  things  which  thou  hast  under- 
stood ;  (12)  That,  what  thou  shalt  be,  thou  shalt  behold,  for  thou  shah 
participate  in  the  lot  of  the  Lord ;  by  the  portion  of  a  tree  riialt  thou  come 
here,  and  thence  is  derived  the  potency  of  the  sixth  heaven  and  of  the 
ether.  (13)  Then  I  greatly  magnified  my  Lord,  because  by  the  same  kind 
of  death  which  shall  happen  to  him,  I  shall  be  transported  to  heaven. 
(14)  He  continued :  **  Hear  further  this  from  thy  fellow  servant  When 
from  an  alien  body  by  the  angel  of  the  Spirit  thou  hast  ascended  hither, 
then  shalt  thou  assume  the  cloathing,  which  thou  shalt  behold ;  and  other 
numbered,  laid  up,  cloathings  shalt  thou  see.  (15)  Then  also  shalt  thou  be 
equal  to  the  angels  of  the  seventh  heaven." 

(16)  He  now  took  me  up  into  the  sixth  heaven,  where  there  was  neither 
a  led  side,  nor  a  throne  in  the  midst,  but  all  were  alike  in  their  appearance, 
and  their  splendor  was  equal.  (17)  And  permission  being  given  me,  I 
glorified,  I  with  tliem  and  that  angel,  and  our  glorifying  was  like  theirs. 
(18)  There  all  invoked  the  first,  the  Father,  and  his  Beloved  the  Christ, 
and  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  all  with  united  voice.  (19)  But  their  voice  was  not 
like  that  of  the  angels,  which  were  in  the  five  heavens.  (20)  Nor  alike  was 
their  utterance,  but  a  different  voice,  as  well  as  a  more  copious  efiusion  of 
light  was  there.  (21 )  Then,  while  I  continued  in  the  sixth  heaven,  I  re- 
garded as  darkness  the  brilliancy,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  five  heavens ; 
(22)  Rejoicing  and  glorifying  liim,  who  had  thus  graciously  bestowed  light 
on  those,  who  wait  in  expectation  of  his  promise.  (23)  And  I  supplicated 
the  angel  who  was  conducting  me,  that  from  this  time  forward  I  might  not 
return  into  a  world  of  mortality.  (24)  Wherefore  be  assured,  O  Heasekiah, 
Josheb  my  son,  and  Micah,  that  great  darkness  is  here,  darkness  indeed 
great  (25)  Now  the  angel,  who  was  conducting  me,  knew  what  I  thought, 
and  he  said :  ^  If  in  this  hght  thou  hast  rejoiced,  how  much  moie  wilt  thou 
rejoice  in  the  seventh  heaven,  from  whence  I  have  been  sent  to  thee,  when 
thou  slialt  behold  the  light,  where  the  Lord  is,  and  his  Beloved,  who  will 
horeafler  be  called  in  the  world  the  Son.  (26)  For  he  who  is  to  exist  in  a 
corruptible  world  has  not  yet  been  revealed ;  nor  the  cloathing,  the  thrones, 
and  the  crowns,  which  are  reserved  for  the  saints,  for  those,  who  shall 
believe  in  that  Lord,  in  him,  who  will  descend  in  your  form ;  since  there 
the  light  is  great  and  wonderful  (27)  With  respect  however  to  thy  return- 
ing into  the  body  no  more,  understand  that  the  days  are  not  accomplished 
for  thy  coming  here."  (28)  Hearing  this,  I  became  sorrowfbl,  but  he  said, 
"Grieve  not" 

Chap.  DC  (1)  Then  he  raised  me  into  the  ether  of  the  seventh  heaven. 
Moreover  I  heard  a  voice,  exclaiming:  "Whither  would  he  ascend  who 
dwells  among  "  strangers  .^  I  feared  and  trembled  (2)  It  spoke  of  mo. 
And  while  I  trembled,  behold,  from  the  same  place  another  voice  was 
uttered,  which  nid,  ""Let  holy  Inieh  be  penniOed  lo  Meend  IdthMr,  ftr 
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here  is  his  cloathing."  (3)  Then  I  inquired  of  the  angel  who  was  with 
me,  and  said :  ^  Who  is  he  that  prohibited  me  ?  and  who  he  that  fiivoured 
my  ascent?^  (4)  The  angel  answered:  ''He  who  prohibited  thee  is  he, 
who  dwells  above  the  splendor  of  the  sixth  heaven.  (5)  And  he  who  turn- 
ed thee  back  again  is  thy  Lord  God,  the  Lord  Christ,  who  will  be  called  in 
the  world,  Jesus ;  but  his  name  it  is  impossible  to  understand,  until  he  has 
ascended  from  mortality." 

(6)  He  then  took  me  up  into  the  seventh  heaven,  where  I  beheld  a 
miraculous  light  and  angels  innumerable.  (6)  There  also  I  saw  all  the 
saints  from  Adam :  (8)  Holy  Abel,  and  every  other  saint  (9)  Tliere  too 
I  beheld  Enoch,  and  all  coeval  with  him,  who  were  without  the  cloathing 
of  the  flesh :  I  viewed  them  in  their  heavenly  cloathing,  resembling  the 
angels,  who  were  standing  there  in  great  splendor.  (10)  Nevertheless  they 
flat  not  upon  their  thrones,  nor  were  splendid  crowns  upon  their  heads. 
(11)  Then  I  inquired  of  the  angel,  who  was  with  me,  how  it  happened,  that 
they>had  assumed  their  cloathings  but  not  their  thrones  and  crowns.  (12) 
He  said :  "  Crowns  and  thrones  of  glory  they  have  not  yet  received,  but 
they  shall  understand  and  know  what  their  thrones,  and  what  their  crowns 
shall  be,  after  the  beloved  has  descended  in  the  form,  in  which  thou  shalt 
see  him  descend.  (13)  For  the  Lord  shall  descend  into  the  world  in  the 
latter  days,  and  after  his  descent  shall  be  called  Christ.  He  shall  take  your 
form,  be  reputed  flesh,  and  shall  be  man.  (14)  Then  shall  the  God  of  the 
world  be  revealed  by  his  Son.  Yet  will  they  lay  tlieir  hands  ujion  him, 
and  suspend  him  on  a  tree,  not  knowing  who  he  is.  (15)  In  like  manner 
also  shidl  his  descent,  as  thou  wilt  perceive,  be  concealed  from  the  heavens, 
through  which  he  shall  pass  altogether  unknown.  (16)  But  after  he  has 
escaped  from  the  angel  of  death,  on  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again,  and 
continue  in  the  world  five  hundred  and  forty-five  days.  (17)  And  many 
also  of  the  saints  shall  ascend  with  him,  whose  spirits  shall  not  receive 
their  cloathing,  until  the  Lord  Christ  shall  ascend  himself,  and  with  him 
shall  they  ascend.  (18)  Then  therefore  shall  they  assume  their  cloathing, 
and  thrones,  and  crowns,  when  he  shall  have  ascended  into  the  seventh 
heaven." 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  ENOCH. 

[A  full  accouDt  of  this  production  may  be  found  above,  p.  50  seq.  1  select 
those  parts  which  exhibit  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  Christology  of  the  author ;  be- 
ginning with  chap,  xlv.] 

Chap.  XLV.  (1)  Parable  the  second,  respecting  those  who  deny  the  name 
of  the  habitation  of  the  holy  ones,  and  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.  (2)  Heaven 
they  shall  not  ascend,  nor  shall  they  come  on  the  earth.  This  shall  be  the 
portion  of  sinners,  who  deny  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  who  are 
thus  reserved  for  the  day  of  punishment  and  of  afiliction.  (3)  In  that  day 
■hall  the  EUect  one  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory ;  and  shall  choose  their  con- 
dhiQiis  and  comitleM  hatntatioiia,  (white  their  (^ntHb  withio  tfaem  dull  b« 
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fltreDgtliened,  when  tbey  behold  my  Elect  one,)  ahaU  (kooH  them  for  those 
who  have  fled  for  protection  to  my  holy  and  glorious  name.  (4)  In  that 
day  1  will  cause  my  Elect  one  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them ;  will  change 
the  face  qf  heaven;  will  bless  it,  and  illuminate  it  for  ever.  (5)  I  will  also 
change  Ihe  face  of  the  earth ;  will  bless  it ;  and  cause  those  whom  I  have 
elected  to  dwell  upon  it  But  those  who  have  committed  sin  and  iniquity 
shall  not  inhabit  it ;  for  I  have  marked  their  proceedings.  My  righteous 
ones  will  I  satisfy  with  peace,  placing  them  before  me ;  but  the  condemna- 
tion of  sinners  sliall  draw  near,  that  I  may  destroy  them  from  the  face  of 
tlie  cartli. 

Chap.  XLVI.  (1)  There  I  beheld  tlie  Ancient  of  days,  whose  head  was 
like  white  wool,  and  with  him  anotlier,  whose  countenance  resemUed  tliat 
of  man.  His  countenance  was  full  of  grace,  like  that  qf  one  of  the  holy 
angelsw  Tlien  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  angels,  who  went  with  me,  and  who 
showed  me  every  secret  thing,  concerning  this  Son  of  man ;  who  He  was ; 
whence  He  was ;  and  why  He  accompanied  the  Ancient  of  day&  (2)  He 
answered  and  said  to  me :  This  is  the  Son  of  man,  to  whom  righteousness 
belongs ;  with  whom  righteousness  has  dwelt ;  and  who  will  reveal  all  the 
treasures  of  that  which  is  concealed ;  for  the  Lord  of  spirits  has  chosen 
Him ;  and  his  {lortion  has  suqiassed  all  before  the  Lord  of  spirits  in  ever- 
lasting uprightness.  (3)  This  Son  of  man,  whom  thou  beholdest,  shall  raise 
up  kings  und  the  mighty  from  their  couches,  and  the  powerful  from  their 
thrones ;  shall  loosen  the  bridles  of  the  powerful,  and  break  in  piei^es  the 
teeth  of  sinners.  (4)  He  shall  hurl  kings  from  their  tlirones  and  their  do- 
minions ;  because  they  will  not  exalt  and  praise  Him,  nor  humble  them- 
selves before  /Km,  by  whom  their  kingdoms  were  granted  to  them.  The 
countenance  likewise  of  tlie  mighty  sliall  He  cost  down,  filling  them  with 
confusion.  Darkness  shall  be  their  habitation,  and  worms  shall  be  tlieir 
bed ;  nor  from  that  their  bed  shall  they  hope  to  be  again  raised,  beciiuse 
tliey  exalted  not  the  name  of  tlie  Lord  of  spirita  (5)  They  shall  condenm 
the  stars  of  heaven,  shall  lift  up  their  liands  against  the  Most  High,  shall 
tread  upon  and  inhabit  tlie  earth,  exhibiting  all  their  works  of  iniquity, 
even  their  works  of  iniquity.  Their  strength  shall  be  in  then-  riches,  and 
their  faith  in  the  gods  whom  they  have  formed  with  their  ovm  hands. 
They  shall  deny  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  shall  expel  Him  fiDni 
the  temples,  in  which  they  assemble ;  (6)  And  with  Him  the  faithful,  who 
suffer  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits. 

Chap.  XLVIL  (1)  In  tlial  day  the  prayer  of  the  holy  and  the  righteous, 
and  the  bloo<l  of  the  righteous,  shall  ascend  from  the  earth  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  of  spirits.  (2)  In  that  day  sliall  tlie  holy  ones  assemble, 
who  dwell  above  the  heavens,  and  with  miited  voice  petition,  supplicate, 
praise,  laud,  and  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  on  account  of  the 
blood  of  the  righteous  which  has  l)een  shed ;  tliat  the  prayer  of  tlie  right- 
eous may  not  lie  intennitted  before  the  Lord  of  spirits ;  that  for  them  He 
would  execute  judgment;  and  that  his  [latience  may  not  endure  for  ever. 
(3)  At  that  time  I  beheld  the  Ancient  of  days,  while  He  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  while  the  liook  of  the  living  was  opened  in  his  presence,  and 
while  all  the  |)OWers  which  were  above  tlie  heavens  stood  around  and  be- 
fore Hinu  (4)  Then  were  the  hearts  of  the  saints  full  of  joy,  because  tlie 
consummation  of  righteousness  was  arrived,  the  supplication  of  the  saints 
heard,  and  the  Uood  of  tba  righteous  appreciated  by  the  iofd  pf  qurita^ 
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Chap.  XLVIIL  (1)  In  that  place  I  beheld  a  fountain  of  righteousness, 
which  never  fiiiled,  encircled  by  many  springs  of  wisdom.    Of  these  all  the 
thirsty  drank,  and  were  filled  with  wisdom,  having  their  habitation  with 
the  righteous,  the  elect,  and  the  holy.    (2)  In  that  hour  was  this  Son  of  man 
invoked  before  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  his  name  in  the  presence  of  the 
Ancient  of  days.    (3)  Before  the  sun  and  the  signs  were  created,  before  the 
stars  of  heaven  were  formed,  his  name  was  invoked  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  of  spirits.    A  support  shall  He  be  for  the  righteous  and  the  holy  to 
lean  upon,  without  falling ;  and  he  sliall  be  the  light  of  nations.    (4)  He 
shall  be  the  hope  of  those  whose  hearts  are  troubled.    All,  who  dwell  on 
earth,  shall  fidl  down  and  worship  before  him ;  shall  bless  and  glorify  Him, 
and  sing  praises  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.    (5)  Therefore  the 
Elect  and  the  Concealed  one  existed  in  His  presence,  before  the  world  was 
created,  and  for  ever.    (6)  In  His  presence  he  txisted,  and  has  revealed  to 
the  saints  and  to  the  righteous  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  of  spirits;  for  he 
has  preserved  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  because  they  have  hated  and  reject- 
ed this  world  of  iniquity,  aud  have  detested  all  its  works  and  ways,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  spirita    (7)  For  in  His  name  shall  they  be  preserved ; 
and  His  will  shall  be  their  life.    In  tliose  days  shall  the  kings  of  the  earth 
and  the  mighty  men,  who  have  gained  the  world  by  their  achievements,  lie- 
come  htunble  in  countenance.    (8)  For  in  the  day  of  their  anxiety  and 
trouble  their  souls  shall  not  be  saved ;  and  they  shall  be  in  subjection  to 
those  whom  I  have  chosen.    (9)  I  will  cast  them  like  hay  into  the  fire,  and 
like  lead  into  the  water.    Thus  shall  they  bum  in  the  presence  of  the 
righteous,  and  sink  in  the  presence  of  the  holy ;  nor  shall  a  tenth  part  of 
them  be  found.    (10)  But  in  the  day  of  their  trouble,  the  world  shall  obtain 
tranquillity.    (11)  In  His  presence  shall  they  fall,  and  not  be  raised  up 
again ;  nor  shall  there  be  any  one  to  take  them  out  of  His  hands,  and  to 
lift  them  up :  for  they  have  denied  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  His  Messiah. 
The  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  shall  be  blessed. 

Chap.  XLVIIL  (1)  Wisdom  is  poured  forth  like  water,  and  glory  fiiils 
not  before  Him  for  ever  and  ever;  for  potent  is  He  in  all  the  secrets  of 
righteousness.  (2)  But  iniquity  passes  away  like  a  shadow,  and  possesses 
not  a  fixed  station :  for  the  Elect  one  stands  before  the  Lord  of  spirits ;  and 
His  glory  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  His  power  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. (3)  With  Him  dwells  the  spirit  of  intellectual  wisdom,  the  spirit  of 
instruction  and  of  {K>wer,  and  tlie  spirit  of  those  who  sleep  in  righteous- 
ness ;  He  shall  judge  secret  things.  (4)  Nor  shall  any  be  able  to  utter  a 
single  word  before  Him ;  for  the  Elect  one  is  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
of  spirits,  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 

Chap.  XLIX.  (1)  In  those  days  the  saints  and  the  chosen  shall  undergo 
a  change.  The  light  of  day  shall  rest  upon  tliem ;  and  the  splendor  and 
glory  of  the  saints  shall  be  changed.  (2)  In  the  day  of  trouble  evil  shall  be 
heaped  up  u|)on  sinners ;  but  the  righteous  shall  triumph  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  spirits.  (3)  Others  shall  be  made  to  see,  that  they  must  repent, 
and  forsake  tiie  works  of  tlieir  hands ;  and  that  glory  awaits  them  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits ;  yet  that  by  his  name  they  may  be  saved. 
The  Lord  of  spirits  will  have  compassion  on  them;  for  great  is  his  mercy; 
and  righteousness  is  in  his  judgment,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  glory ;  nor 
in  his  judgment  shall  iniquity  stand.  He  who  repents  not  before  Him  shall 
perish.  (4)  Ueoceforward  I  will  not  haYe  mercy  on  them,  eeith  the  Lord 
of  spirite. 
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Chap.  L.  (1)  In  those  cla3ns  shall  the  earth  deUver  up  fivHii  her  womb^ 
and  hell  deliver  up  from  hers,  that  which  it  has  received ;  and  destruction 
shall  restore  that  which  it  owes.  (3)  He  shall  select  the  ri^teous  and  holy 
from  among  them ;  for  the  day  of  their  salvation  has  approached.  (3)  And 
in  those  days  shall  the  Elect  one  sit  upon  his  throne,  while  every  secret  of 
intellectual  wisdom  shall  proceed  from  his  mouth ;  for  the  Lord  of  spirits 
has  gifted  and  glorified  him.  (4)  In  those  days  the  mountains  shall  tkrp 
like  rams,  and  the  hills  shall  leap  like  young  sheep  satiated  with  milk ;  and 
all  the  rif^hietnit  shall  become  angels  in  heaven.  (5)  Hieir  countenance 
shall  be  bright  with  joy ;  for  in  those  da3rs  shall  the  Elect  one  be  exalted. 
The  earth  shall  rejoice ;  the  righteous  shidl  inhabit  it,  and  the  elect  pos- 
it 


Chap.  LXL  (1)  Thus  the  Lord  commanded  the  kings,  the  princes,  the 
exalted,  and  those  who  dwell  on  earth,  saying :  Open  your  eyes,  and  lift  up 
your  horns,  if  you  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  Elect  one.  (2)  The 
Lord  of  spirits  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.  (3)  And  the  spirit  of 
righteousness  was  poured  out  over  him.  (4)  The  word  of  his  mouth  shall 
destroy  all  the  sinners  and  all  the  ungodly,  who  shall  perish  at  his  pres- 
ence. (5)  In  that  day  shall  all  the  kings,  the  princes,  the  exalted,  and  those 
who  posgesB  the  eartli,  stand  up,  behold,  and  perceive,  that  He  is  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory ;  that  before  hun  the  saints  shall  be  judged  in  right- 
eousness ;  (6)  And  that  nothing,  which  shall  be  spoken  before  Him,  shall 
be  spoken  in  vain.  (7)  Trouble  shall  come  upon  them,  as  upon  a  woman 
in  travail,  whose  labour  is  severe,  when  her  child  comes  to  the  mouth  of 
the  womb,  and  she  finds  it  difiicult  to  bring  forth.  (8)  One  portion  of  them 
shall  look  upon  another.  They  shall  be  astonished,  and  shall  humble  tlieir 
countenance ;  (9)  And  trouble  shall  seize  them,  when  they  shall  behold  this 
Son  of  woman  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.  (10)  Then  shall  the 
kings,  the  princes,  and  all  who  possess  the  earth,  glorify  Him  who  has  do- 
minion over  all  things,  Him  who  was  concealed ;  for  from  the  beginning 
the  Son  of  man  existed  in  secret,  whom  the  Most  High  preserved  in  the 
presence  of  his  power,  and  revealed  to  th^  elect  (11)  He  shall  sow  the 
congregation  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  elect ;  and  all  the  elect  shall  stand 
before  Him  in  that  day.  (13)  All  the  kings,  the  princes,  the  exalted,  and 
those  who  rule  over  the  earth,  shall  fidl  down  on  their  fhces  before  Him, 
and  shall  worship  Him.  (13)  They  sliall  fix  their  hopes  on  this  Son  of 
man,  shall  pray  to  Him,  and  petition  Him  for  mercy.  (14)  Then  shall  the 
Lord  of  spirits  hasten  to  expel  them  from  his  presence.  Their  faces  shall 
be  full  of  confusion,  and  their  faces  shall  darkness  cover.  The  angels  shall 
take  them  to  punishment,  that  vengeance  may  be  inflicted  on  those  who 
have  oppressed  his  children  and  his  elect.  And  they  shall  become  an  exam- 
ple to  the  saints  and  to  his  elect  Through  them  shall  these  be  made  joy- 
ful ;  for  the  anger  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  shall  rest  upon  them.  (15)  Then  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  shall  be  drunk  with  their  blood ;  but  the 
saints  and  elect  shall  be  safe  in  that  day ;  nor  the  face  of  the  sinners  and 
the  ungodly  shall  they  thenceforwards  behold.  (1(5)  The  Lord  of  spirits 
shall  remain  over  them:  (17)  And  with  tliis  Son  of  man  shall  they  dwell, 
eat,  lie  down,  and  rise  up,  for  ever  and  ever.  (18)  Tlie  saints  and  the  elect 
have  arisen  from  the  earth,  have  left  off  to  depress  their  countenances,  and 
have  bssn  clothed  with  the  garmsnt  of  life.    That  gamMnt  of  life  is  with 
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the  Lord  of  spiritt  in  whose  presence  your  garment  shall  not  wax  old,  nor 
shall  your  glory  diminish. 

[I  cannot  forbear  to  insert  a  portion  of  the  author's  astronomical  revelations ; 
for  they  must  at  least  amuse  the  reader  much,  if  they  do  not  instruct  him.  Thus 
they  run  :] 

Chap.  LXXL  (1)  The  book  of  the  revolutions  of  the  liuninaries  of  hea« 
?en,  according  to  their  respective  classes,  their  respective  powers,  their  re« 
spective  periods,  their  respective  names,  the  places  where  they  commence 
their  progress,  and  their  respective  months,  which  Uriel,  the  holy  angel  who 
was  with  me,  explained  to  me ;  he  who  conducts  them.  The  whole  ac- 
count of  them,  according  to  every  year  of  the  world  for  ever,  until  a  new 
work  shall  be  effected,  which  will  be  eternal 

(2)  This  is  the  first  law  of  the  luminaries.  The  sun  and  the  light  arrive 
at  the  gates  of  heaven,  which  are  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  of  it  at  the 
western  gates  of  heaven.  (3)  I  beheld  the  gates  whence  the  sun  goes  forth ; 
and  the  gates  where  the  sun  sets ;  (4)  In  which  gates  also  the  moon  rises 
and  sets ;  and  /  behdd  the  conductors  of  the  stars,  among  those  who  pre- 
cede them ;  six  gatei  wort  at  the  rising,  and  six  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
(5)  All  these  respectively,  one  after  another,  are  on  a  level ;  and  numerous 
windows  are  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  sides  of  those  gates. 

(6)  First  proceeds  forth  that  great  luminary,  wluch  is  called  the  sun ;  the 
orb  of  which  is  as  the  orb  of  heaven,  the  whole  of  it  being  replete  with 
splendid  and  flaming  fire.  (7)  Its  chariot,  wherrfit  ascends,  the  wind  blows. 
(8)  The  sun  sets  in  heaven,  and,  returning  by  the  north,  to  proceed  towards 
the  east,  is  conducted  so  as  to  enter  by  that  gatej  and  illuminate  the  face  of 
heaven.  (9)  In  the  same  manner  it  goes  forth  in  the  first  month  by  a  great 
gate.  (10)  It  goes  forth  through  the  fourth  of  those  six  gates,  which  are  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  (11)  And  in  the  fourth  gate,  through  which  the  sun 
with  the  moon  proceeds,  in  the  first  part  of  it,  there  are  twelve  open  win- 
dows ;  from  which  issues  out  a  flame,  when  they  are  opened  at  their  pro- 
per periods.  (12)  When  the  sun  rises  in  heaven,  it  goes  forth  through  this 
fourth  gate  thirty  days,  and  by  the  fourth  gate  in  the  west  of  heaven  on  a 
level  with  it  descends.  (13)  During  that  period  the  day  is  lengthened  from 
the  day,  and  the  night  curtailed  from  the  night  for  thirty  days.  And  then 
the  day  is  longer  by  two  parts  than  the  night.  (14)  The  day  is  precisely 
ten  parts,  and  the  night  is  eight 

(15)  The  sun  goes  forth  tlirough  this  fourth  gate,  and  sets  in  it,  and  turns 
to  the  fifth  gate  during  thirty  days ;  after  which  it  proceeds  fit)m,  and  sets 
in,  the  fifth  gate.  (16)  Then  the  day  becomes  lengthened  by  a  second  por- 
tion, so  that  it  is  eleven  parts ;  while  the  night  becomes  shortened,  and  is 
only  seven  parts.  (17)  The  sun  now  returns  to  the  east,  entering  into  the 
sixth  gate,  and  rising  and  setting  in  the  sixth  gate  thirty-one  days,  on  ac- 
count of  its  signs.  (18)  At  that  period  the  'day  is  longer  than  the  night,  be- 
ing twice  as  long  as  the  night;  and  becomes  twelve  parts;  (19)  But  the 
night  is  shortened,  and  becomes  six  parts.  Then  the  sun  rises  up,  that  the 
day  may  be  shortened,  and  the  night  lengthened.  (20)  And  the  sun  returns 
towards  the  east,  entering  into  the  sixth  gate,  where  it  rises  and  sets  for 
thirty  days.  (21)  When  that  period  is  completed,  the  day  becomes  short- 
ened precisely  one  part,  so  that  it  is  eleven  parts,  while  the  night  is  seven 
parts.    (22)  Then  ^e  sun  goes  firom  the  west,  from  that  sixth  gate,  and 
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proceeds  eastwards,  rising  in  the  fifUi  gate  for  thirty  days,  and  setting  again 
westwards  in  the  fifth  gate  of  the  west  (23)  At  tliat  period  the  day  be- 
comes shortened  two  parts ;  and  is  ten  parts,  while  the  night  is  eight  parts. 
(24)  Then  the  sun  goes  fh)m  the  fifth  gate,  as  it  sets  in  the  fifth  gate  of 
the  west ;  and  rises  in  the  fourth  gate  for  thirty-one  days,  on  account  of  its 
signs,  setting  in  the  west  (25)  At  that  period  the  day  is  made  equal  with 
the  night;  and,  being  equal  with  it,  the  night  becomes  nine  parts,  and  the 
day  nine  parts.  (26)  Then  the  sun  goes  fit>m  that  gate,  as  it  sets  in  the 
west ;  and  returning  to  the  east  proceeds  by  the  third  gate  for  thirty  days, 
setting  in  the  west  at  the  third  gate.  (27)  At  that  period  the  night  is  length- 
ened firom  the  day  during  thirty  momuigs,  and  the  day  is  curtailed  from 
the  day  during  thirty  days ;  the  night  being  ten  parts  precisely,  and  the  day 
eight  parts.  (28)  The  sun  now  goes  ftt>m  the  third  gate,  as  it  sets  in  the 
third  gate  in  the  west ;  but  returning  to  the  east,  it  proceeds  by  the  second 
gate  of  the  east  for  thirty  days.  (29)  In  like  manner  also  it  sets  in  the  se^ 
cond  gate  in  the  west  of  heaven.  (90)  At  that  period  the  night  is  eleven 
parts,  and  the  day  seven  parts.  (31)  Then  the  sun  goes  at  that  time  fi^m 
the  second  gate,  as  it  sets  in  the  second  gate  in  the  west ;  but  returns  to  the 
east,  proceeding  by  the  first  gate,  for  thirty-one  days.  (32)  And  sets  in  the 
west  in  the  first  gate.  (33)  At  that  period  the  night  is  lengthened  as  much 
again  as  the  day.  (34)  It  is  twelve  parts  precisely,  while  the  day  is  six 
parts.  (35)  The  sun  has  (huB  completed  its  beginnings,  and  a  second  time 
goes  round  fiiom  these  beginnings. 

[The  writer  goei  on  at  much  greater  length  with  the  lun,  and  then  brings  into 
view  the  moon  and  stars,  in  respect  to  which  his  revelations  are  equally  wonder- 
ful. It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  mixtures  of  fancy  and  conceit  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  half  scientific  and  accurate  observation  of  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies on  the  other,  which  can  anywhere  be  found.] 
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